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THE  KINDERGARTEN— ITS  OBJECT,  METHODS  AND 
RELATION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


EMMA  MONT.  McRAE. 


NOTHING  else  serves  so  well  to  distinguish  between  that  dark- 
ness from  which  the  race  is  emerging  and  the  light  that  is 
dawning,  as  the  increasing  attention  given  to  child-life — 
its  needs,  its  rights,  and  its  privileges.  Nothing  indicates  more 
of  hopefulness  for  the  future  than  the  recognition  of  the  child's 
birth-right  to  be  well  born ;  that  if  through  inheritance  or  other 
misfortune  he  be  imbecile  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  he 
is  not  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  human  sellishness,  but  to 
be  cared  for  in  that  higher  humane  spirit  which  recognizes  in  the 
humblest  child  the  possibilities  of  a  helpful  man  or  woman. 
Victory  to  the  strong  has  ceased  to  be  the  watch-word,  and  help 
to  the  weak  has  become  the  christianized  sentiment  of  our  civil- 
ization. 

The  child,  whatever  its  natural  capacity,  needs  nourishment 
adapted  to  its  nature — it  is  weak,  and  therefore  needs  to  be 
helped  to  grow  strong.  A  Kindergarten  is  a  garden  for  children. 
Before  Friedrich  FroebeJ  the  idea  of  the  development  of  the 
mind  was  entertained,  but  to  him  it  was  left  to  discover  the  best 
means  for  its  growth.  He,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  discovered  the  means  for  accomplishing  what  had  been 
felt  was  the  end  to  be  attained  in  education,  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  human  being. 
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So  much  are  people  tratnnieled  by  their  preconceived  notions 
or  the  want  of  any  definite  ideas  in  regard  to  education,  that  it 
has  been  a  difficult  process  to  stem  the  tide  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance.  Many  still  look  upon  the  Kindergarten  as  a  place 
for  play  merely.  The  fact  that  play  is  natural  to  childhood  serves 
only  as  an  argument  against  it.  What  is  natural  certainly  must 
be  the  very  thing  to  be  avoided.  To  mention  that  the  child  is 
happy  in  the  Kindergarten  as  an  evidence  of  its  adaptability  to 
its  needs  is  received  as  a  further  argument  against  this  paradise 
of  little  children.  Although  we  may  boast  of  our  superior  civil- 
ization there  are  still  not  a  few  who  believe  that  a  happy  child  in 
a  happy  school  is  abnormal.  Froebel  realized  the  truth,  that  a 
child  that  is  a  natural  child  is  a  happy  one,  and  that  in  its  play 
it  has  the  realization  of  the  conflicts  and  victories  of  maturer  life. 

In  this  play,  children  call  into  being  world  after  world  and 
people  them  with  creatures  of  their  own  fancy,  **Deep  mean- 
ing often  lies  in  childish  play."  Through  the  medium  of  play, 
then,  did  it  seem  natural  that  the  child  should  grow  to  be  strong. 
Having  this  in  mind  Frcebel  fashioned  the  Kindergarten  gifts. 
What  gifts !  What  a  revelation  to  the  hungering  minds  of  the 
little  ones.  Oh,  that  these  gifts  might  go  into  th^  hands  of  every 
little  waif  of  humanity.  But  what  of  these  gifts  ?  What  is  their 
significance  ?  Are  they  for  amusement  simply  ?  Are  the  colored 
balls,  the  sphere,  cylinder  and  cube,  the  various  forms  mere  play- 
things, that  may  happen  to  awakt^n  a  thought  in  the  little  mind  ? 
Are  they  hap-hazzard  forms  that  mean  nothing  ?  Rather  they 
are  the  means  of  leading  the  child  to  appreciate  color,  size, 
shape  and  number.  He  will  t  xke  into  his  consciousness  these 
ideas  because  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes,  feels  with  his  own 
hands.  By  the  forms  of  cognition  the  child  gains  knowledge, 
by  reproducing,  recombining  these  ideas  obtained  from  surround- 
ing objects  he  may  build  rude  forms  which  are  living  forms  to  the 
little  builder,  and  by  the  forms  of  beauty  or  the  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  parts  the  child  has  invention  and  taste  developed. 
The  time  is  not  coming,  it  has  already  come  when  it  will  be  de- 
manded by  the  needs  of  modern  life  that  a  skilled  hand  accom- 
pany a  trained  mind.     The  demand  for  an  industrial  education 
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is  a  just  one  and  will  make  itself  felt  more  and  more  until  it  can 
no  longer  ^e  ignored  by  any  who  have  the  good  of  society  at 
heart.  Kindergarten  training  seems  the  best  possible  basis  for 
an  industrial  education.  The  culture  the  child  receives  in  the 
Kindergarten  by  feeling  out  with  his  hands  step  by  step  that 
knowledge  which  may  make  him  either  an  artist  or  an  artisan  is 
the  culture  he  most  needs.  It  will  not  do  to  allow  our  young 
people  to  grow  up  without  acquiring  any  skill  of  hand  until  they 
have  a  so-called  intellectual  education,  hoping  that  after  this  they 
may  enter  the  already  over-crowded,  struggling,  dependent 
classes  who  seek  to  earn  a  living  by  their  superior  attainments. 
Helpless  indeed  will  that  young  man,  young  woman  be  who,  not 
only  in  the  near  future  but  in  the  present,  finds  himself,  herself, 
only  half  prepared  for  life's  duties  and  privileges,  however  bril- 
liant has  been  the  career  at  college.  There  are  competing 
agencies  with  which  there  must  be  contact.  If  the  machine  has 
superseded  the  hand,  a  practical  knowledge  of  science  must 
make  one  able  to  master  the  machine.  If  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation renders  soil  impoverished  by  unskillful  farming,  insuffi- 
cient for  proper  sustenance,  he  must  again  call  upon  science  to 
teach  him  that  nature  is  not  so  prodigal  of  her  gifts  as  to  permit 
unrebuked  such  waste  of  her  forces. 

If  the  child  is  to  be  denied  completeness  in  its  education,  if  it 
be  impossible  for  the  college  and  Kindergarten  both  to  be  en- 
joyed, by  all  means  let  the  first  steps  be  taken  on  sure  ground. 
Let  rational  methods  start  the  child  aright.  Once  let  him  have 
revealed  to  him  all  that  can  come  through  genuine  Kindergarten 
training  and  even  the  narrow  pedagogue  having  no  higher  con- 
ception of  a  teacher's  work  than  that  of  a  recitation  hearer,  may 
spend  much  fruitless  effort  in  getting  him  back  to  be  a  pliant 
observer  of  second-hand  ideas  obtained  by  cramming. 

Skill,  industry  and  economy  acquired  by  Kindergarten  train- 
ing are  invaluable  were  there  no  other  advantages.  But  when 
added  to  the  skill  obtained  from  drawing,  sewing,  modeling, 
the  industrious  habits  fixed  by  pleasing  and  productive  employ- 
ment, and  the  economy  which  does  not  tolerate  the  waste  of  the 
smallest  particle,  there  is  that  strongly  fortified,  independent. 
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self  reliant  character  which  is  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  com- 
munion with  the  manifestations  of  divine  truth  in*  flower  and 
fruit,  seedtime  and  harvest,  the  birds  and  the  birdlings,  the 
child  and  its  happy  life. 

The  Kindergarten  not  only  lays  the  foundation  for  industrial 
training,  but  it  fits  the  child  to  be  a  social  and  moral  being.  It 
craves  the  society  of  those  of  its  own  age.  Thus  the  Kinder- 
garten affords  him  what  the  family  does  not.  Here  he  finds 
companionship  adapted  to  his  needs.  The  just  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  others  which  is  fostered  in  the  true  Kindergarten, 
the  forcible  lessons  drawn  from  nature  herself  tend  to  make  of 
these  little  ones  just,  upright,  reverent  men  and  women.  Pre- 
cept upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  is  not  sufficient  to  develop 
lovely  character.  What  boy  or  girl  h:is  not  been  told  that  it  is 
right  to  do  right  and  wrong  to  do  wrong  ?  It  is  ons  thing  to  be 
polished  on  the  surface,  to  have  an  admiration  for  righteousness^ 
and  quite  another  to  be  so  well  grounded  as  to  have  that  inher- 
ent moral  stamina  which  enables  one  to  stand  upon  the  firm 
foundation  of  self-confidence  which  arises  from  the  steady  growth 
of  the  moral  nature.  Pestalozzi  taught  that  the  ficulties  {ire 
developed  by  exercise.  Frcebel  added  that  the  ftmction  of  ed- 
ucation is  to  develop  the  faculties  by  a^^aking  voluntary  activity. 
Action  proceeding  from  inner  iniptilee  is  the  one  thing  needtul. 
Frcebel  says:  "God's  every  thought  is  a  work,  a  deed.  Man 
must  be  a  creator  also.  He  who  will  early  learn  to  recognize 
the  Creator  must  early  exercise  his  own  power  of  acticn  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  bringing  about  what  is  good,  for  the  do- 
ing good  is  the  link  between  the  cieature  and  the  Creator,  and 
the  conscious  doing  of  it  is  the  conscious  connection,  the  true 
living  union  of  the  man  with  God,  of  the  individual  man  as  of 
the  human  race,  and  is  therefore  at  once  the  starting  point  and 
the  eternal  aim  of  all  education."  The  child  in  his  relations 
needs  something  irore  than  a  mind  stultified  by  urrebted  facts 
of  mathematics,  geography  and  history.  **Iu  the  creation,  in 
nature  and  the  order  of  the  material  world  and  in  the  progress 
of  mankind,  God  has  given  us  the  true  type  of  education,"  said 
Froebel.     Much  harm,  incalculable  harm,  is  done  true  Kinder- 
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garten  culture  by  the  false  pretcndeVs  who,  by  the  use  of  the 
name,  palm  upon  an  unsuspecting  public  a  spurious  article  and 
call  it  Kindergarten.  It  is  unpardonable  in  any  one  to  gire 
children  a  few  of  the  Kindergarten  occupations  and  overlook 
altogether  the  deep  meaning  in  all  that  is  genuine  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Froebel.  It  is  far  better  that  a  child  be  left  to  its  own 
sweet  child-life,  than  that  it  be  hampered  by  false  teaching,  es- 
pecially under  the  name  rendered  so. sacred  by  the  fullness  of  its 
meaning. 

The  question  arises:  "Is  it  possible  that  in  the  few  months, 
at  most,  that  the  child  may  enjoy  this  training,  that  he  may  be 
relieved  from  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  both  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school  which  he  is  to  enter  on  leaving  the  Kindergarten"? 
It  is  fitting  that  the  German  fatherland  should  have  given  birth 
to  the  large-souled  man  who  felt  the  need  of  proper  training  for 
the  babies  of  the  household,  and  hence  worked  hard  and  thought 
much  that  the  mothers  might  become  better  fitted  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities. The  earliest  records  of  the  sturdy  Teutons  show 
them  to  have  felt  that  upon  the  mothers  depended  the  success  or 
failure  of  their  undertakings.  Popular  education  has  done  much 
to  make  the  mothers  of  our  time  more  worthy,  more  helpful,  but 
it  is  true  that  even  now,  many  homes  are  presided  over  by  igno- 
rant, frivolous  or  over- worked  mothers  whose  lives  are  burden- 
some and  whose  children  are  coming  up  like  weeds,  without  the 
care,  the  love  which  they  need  to  make  of  them  the  sweet  spir- 
ited parents  of  the  next  generation.  It  is  not  possible  to  undo 
the  evil  of  these  homes,  but  these  are  the  children  that  need  the 
influence  of  the  true  Kindergarten.  For  these  children  into 
whose  lives  comes  so  little  of  the  true,  pure  side  of  life,  there 
ought  to  be  provided  by  the  State  this  training  which  shall  tend 
to  make  them  happy,  self-supporting  members  of  society,  rather 
than  worthless  consumers.  Even  those  children  of  comfort  and 
luxury  who  may  have  provided  for  them  in  the  home  the  refin- 
ing influences  that  cultivated  taste  may  suggest  miss  the  training 
which  comes  from  the  blending  of  the  individual  life  in  associ- 
ated lives. 

I  believe  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  question,  '<How 
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may  public  educatioD  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  times?'' 
is  to  establish  the  Kindergarten  as  a  p>art  of  the  school  system. 
The  Kindergartens  as  a  part  of  town  and  city  school  systems  not 
only  furnish  to  the  children  who  need  it  most  this  desirable  train- 
ing, but  they  also  provide  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  primary  schools.  Graduates  from  the 
high  school  may  enter  the  Kindergarten  as  volunteer  assistants 
without  pecuniary  compensation  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  education.  From  an  economic  stand- 
point a  school  corporation  can  not  afford  to  refuse  this  means  of 
obtaining  skill  in  the  other  departments  of  the  school  work.  The 
principles  of  education  are  universal  in  their  application.  Froe- 
bel's  methods  are  the  starting  point  in  all  genuine  professional 
skill.  When  the  threatening  war-cloud  lowers  and  the  very  life 
of  the  nation  is  in  peril  there  comes  a  ringing  appeal  to  arms 
that  home  and  native  land  may  be  saved.  Then  from  the  farm^ 
the  work-shop,  from  the  study,  the  counting-room,  come  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  to  do  valiant  service.  Precious  life-blood 
is  poured  out,  and  through  this  baptism  of  blood  and  fire  wrongs 
are  redressed  and  the  dignity  of  the  law  maintained.  Now  since 
the  State  expects  and  enjoys  such  protection,  is  it  not  just  that 
the  State  should  provide  the  best  possible  instruction  for  all  of 
her  children.  The  provisions  for  the  unfortunate  classes  already 
are  liberal,  and  yet  the  imbecile,  the  deaf  mute,  the  blind  should 
have  from  the  State  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten.  When  ev- 
ery child,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  weak  and  strong  shall 
be  systematically  educated,  then  will  each  be  a  law  unto  himself, 
and  protection  to  the  home  and  the  government  be  assured. 

The  Kindergarten  offers  a  solution  to,  **What  shall  be  done 
with  dull  pupils?"  It  is  often  fortunate  that  they  are  too  dull 
to  absorb  much  of  the  bungling  work  called  teaching.  The 
wonder  is  that  any  children  are  bright  enough  to  survive  the 
experiments  of  untutored  boys  and  girls. 

But  shall  Kindergarten  methods  end  with  the  Kindergarten  ? 
By  no  means.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  transitional 
stage  between  the  home  and  the  school  is  to  be  wholly  distinct 
from  both.     The  Kindergarten  should  have  something  of  the 
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school  and  the  school  should  have  much  of  the  Kindergarten. 
If  the  principles  deduced  by  Froebel  be  fundamental,  be  founded 
upon  human  needs  and  human  organism,  then  they  certainly 
can  not  be  confined  to  a  short  period  of  a  child's  life.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  having  the  school  carry  on  the  thought  of  the  Kinder- 
garten arises  from  the  misconception  of  the  aims  of  the  true 
Kindergarten.  Its  shadow  only  is  carried  into  the  school  rather 
than  its  substance.  Pupils  never  outgrow  their  need  of  individ- 
ual self-activity,  they  never  outgrow  the  need  of  that  softening, 
beautif3ring  spirit  which  was  manifested  by  the  great  teacher 
himself.  The  mistake  that  primary  teachers  and  teachers  of 
higher  grades  make,  is  the  taking  for  granted  that  clear  concep- 
tions are  formed  in  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  teach- 
er's words.  The  teacher  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  shell, 
but  should  demand  that  the  pupil  arrive  at  the  kernel,  and  not 
only  that,  but  be  able  to  express  clearly  the  thought  he  grasps. 
The  pupil  knows  the  meaning  of  two  and  two  when  he  handles 
two  and  two  objects,  he  knows  what  a  qt.  means  if  he  measures 
a  qt. ;  he  knows  what  a  cord  means  if  he  pile  up  a  cord  of  wood. 
He  knows  the  fulness  of  the  poet's  inspiration  if  he  be  led  to 
discover  what  the  poet  grasped  in  his  wonderful  conception. 
As  he  studies  God's  handiwork  in  the  daisy  he  may  say  with 
the  Poet  Laureate : — 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  waU, 

I  pluck  ycu  out  of  the  crannies,— 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

Speed  the  day  when  in  every  home  there  shall  be  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  in  every  Kindergarten  there  shall 
be  more  of  the  true  home,  and  in  every  school  the  happy  blend- 
ing of  the  two.  Then  will  come  the  union  of  Hercules  and 
Minerva  upon  Mt.  Olympus  which  shall  typify  the  triumph  of 
force  and  wisdom  through  the  agency  of  unconquerable  love. 

Out  of  the  struggles  after  the  true,  let  us  hope  that  we  may 
come  to  the  feet  of  childhood  with  an  offering  which  shall  vouch- 
safe so  much  of  the  world's  best  gifts  as  shall  bring  them  into 
communion  with  the  Creator's  great  storehouse  of  eternal  truth. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  CHARACTER. 


BY  £.    E.    SMITH. 


The  essence  of  a  man  is  his  character.  Its  measure  is  by 
content  and  extent — by  thavWhich  the  man  is  and  by  those  whom 
the  man  aflfects.  The  stamp  which  a  man  has  upon  his  inner 
life  through  nature,  association  and  culture,  is  one  phase  of  his 
being ;  the  stamp  which  he  tends  to  put  upon  the  life  with  which 
he  is  associated  and  which  comes  under  his  influence,  is  another 
phase.  These  two  do  not  always  harmonize.  The  difference 
may  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  man  himself,  and  there  may  thus  be 
diversity  in  unity.  It  may  lie  in  his  purposes,  and  hence  give 
rise  to  that  shadow  often  regarded  as  more  precious  than  the 
substance — reputation. 

Character  would  thus  seem  to  have  two  phases,  an  active  and 
a  passive.  The  former  may  be  the  manifestation  of  the  latter, 
or  it  may  not  Before  God  and  itself  the  soul  stands  naked ; 
before  the  world  it  is  clothed  with  a  garment.  The  garment 
may  be  well-fitting  and  natural,  and  thus  the  true  inner  form  be 
revealed;  it  may  be  ill-fitting  or  padded,  and  thus  the  inner  form 
be  comcealed.  In  a  thoroughly-formed  character,  one  in  which 
sincerity  prevails — the  two  phases  are  complementary.  And 
there  is  always  strong  hope  for  an  honest  man,  it  matters  not 
whether  he  be  honestly  good  or  honestly  evil.  Upon  a  two* 
faced  genius  the  devil  has  a  triple  mortgage.  The  chances  are 
very  large  that  the  mortgage  will  be  foreclosed  and  not  lifted. 

Character,  then,  is  not  a  uniform  but  a  variable  quantity.  It 
if  a  growth,  a  progression.  The  constancy  or  the  inconstancy 
of  this  progression  largely  lies  in  two  factors — natural  disposition 
and  education.  The  purpose  of  the  latter  may  be  simply  to  give 
direction  and  opportunity  to  the  former,  or  to  unmake  and  re- 
make it  It  is  insincere  to  deny  that,  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally,  the  probability  is  that  *<  when  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes, 
|he  children's  teeth  will  he  set  on  edge."  Heredity,  and  the 
home  influence  of  the  first  six  years,  do  largely  determine  a 
child's  character.  When  it  enters  the  school-house  door,  its  soul 
is  usually  in  one  of  three  conditions :    The  good  angel  prevaila 
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the  bad  angel  prevails,  or  there  is  a  state  of  ''armed  neutrality." 
The  labors  of  the  teacher  are  very  largely  devoted  to  the  first 
and  third  of  these  conditions ;  his  duty  is  mainly  to  the  second. 
I  hold  it  a  more  glorious  thing  to  hunt  up  the  one  straying  lamb, 
even  though  thereby  one  travels  among  the  thorns  of  ingratitude, 
the  sloughs  of  despondency,  and  the  stones  of  injustice  and  mis- 
representation, one  and  all,  than  to  care  for  the  nine  who  go  not 
far  away  from  the  path  leading  to  good  pastures.  It  isn't  such 
a  hard  task  to  train  a  good  child ;  but  it  takes  a  master  spirit  to 
|>atiently,  pcrseveringly  and  successfully  train  an  evil  one. 

Character,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  growth.  In  this  growth  there 
are  three  factors  operative  :  disposition  or  tendency,  habit,  and 
reason.  The  two  first  mentioned  may  be  described  as  indirect 
or  automatic  factors;  the  latter  is  the  direct  or  systematic  one. 
The  essential  element  in  the  first  of  these  fjctors  is  inclination ; 
this  carried  into  automatic  action  becomes  Aadu^  into  systemadc 
action  becomes  reason.  For  all  ordinary  occasions,  and  for  the 
greater  number  of  lives,  the  inclination  toward  the  right  and  the 
habit  of  doing  right,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  children  on 
the  t  ife  side.  But  in  the  great  emergencies  of  life,  in  the  time 
of  sore  temptation  and  trial,  when  good  seems  to  be  evil  and  evil 
good,  there  is  need  of  some  stronger  power,— of  a  moral,  an  in- 
tellectual and  a  spiritual  stamina  strong  enough  to  hold  the  child's 
life  firmly  on  the  true  course.  Herein  lies  the  necessity  for  great 
purposes,  for  lofty  ideals,  and  for  a  well-regulated  will. 

The  child's  nature  will  unfold  not  alone  because  of  the  teacher, 
but  also  without  a  teacher,  and  even  in  spite  of  a  teacher.  It 
surely  behooves  the  teacher,  then,  to  see  that  its  tendencies,  its 
habits,  its  puri>oses  and  its  aims  are  right.  The  method  of  doing  . 
this  is  to  be  determined  by  the  object  which  the  teacher  has  in 
view,  and  by  the  character  so  far  formed  of  the  child  to  be  dealt 
with.  This  indicates  two  .means  of  operation — the  direct  and 
the  indirect.  The  former  looks  to  implanting  deep  and  solid 
principles  of  action  and  calls  into  full  play  the  rational  powers. 
The  latter  looks  rather  to  the  cultivation  of  the  emotional  and 
the  philanthropic.  In  neither  is  it  the  purpose  to  extinguish  the 
passions  that  spring  strong  in  the  young  breast,  but  to  regulate 
or  to  direct  them  in  worthy  channels. 
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The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  a  full  development  of 
the  thought  here.  The  following  diagram  may  aid  the  reader 
and  furnbh  food  for  reflection  : 
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These  two  lines  of  influence  affect  the  complete  circuit  of  be- 
ing, are  mutually  helpful,  and,  if  rightfully  employed  will  assist 
the  child  in  securing  the  essential  elements  of  a  fully  rounded 
out  character. 


THE  GRUBE  METHOD— II. 


E.  E.  WHITE,  LL.  D. 


It  is  conceded  that  the  flrst  lessons  in  number  should  combine 
equal  as  well  as  unequal  groups  of  objects,  or  numbers,  and  that 
they  should  also  separate  groups  of  bbjects,  or  numbers,  into 
equal  as  well  as  into  unequal  groups  or  parts.  But  the  combin- 
ing of  equal  groups  of  objects,  or  the  adding  of  equal  numbers, 
is  not  multiplication,  and  the  separating  of  groups  of  objects  into 
equal  groups,  or  numbers  into  equal  parts,  is  not  numerical  di- 
vision. 
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The  numbering  of  a  group  of  objects  determines  how  many 
ones  in  the  group,  and  the  adding  of  two  or  more  groups  deter- 
mines the  number  of  ones  in  their  sum,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  addition  is  a  method  of  cauniing  by  ones.  On  the  contrary, 
the  pupil  has  not  learned  what  may  be  called  the  alphabet  of 
addidon  until  he  can  give  the  sum  of  any  two  digital  numbers 
without  counting.  Indeed  the  habit  of  counting  by  ones  to  ascer- 
tain the  sum  of  two  digitalj^numbers  is  so  pernicious  that,  in  the 
first  lessons  in  number,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
counting  by  ones  in  numbering,  combining,  and  separating 
groups  of  objects,  or  numbers.  If  the  primary  lessons  in  num- 
ber be  properly  graded,  the  pupils  may  be  taught  to  number  any 
group  by  adding  one  to  the  next  smaller  group,  and  then  their 
perceptive  power  may  be  so  trained  that  they  can  number  groups 
at  sight,  not  exceeding  ten,  combine  the  smaller  groups  that 
compose  these  groups,  and  separate  them  into  parts  without 
counting  by  ones.  But  whatever  may  be  theoretically  true  on  this 
point,  the  one  practical  result  to  be  reached  in  the  primary  les- 
sons in  number  is  the  power  to  give  instantly  the  sum  of  any  two 
digital  numbers,  without  counting  by  ones. 

It  is  true  that  the  product  of  any  two  digital  numbers  is  the 
number  obtained  by  adding  one  of  these  numbers  to  itself  con- 
tinuously as  many  times  as  there  are  ones  less  one  in  the  other 
number,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  multiplication  is  a  process  o^ 
adding  equal  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  the  pupil  has  not  the 
alphabet  of  multiplication  until  he  can  give  the  product  of  any 
two  digital  numbers  without  adding.  Indeed,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  a  good  method  of  teaching  the  products  of  dig- 
ital numbers  to  train  pupils  in  adding  one  of  the  numbers  to  itself 
continuously.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  better  method  to  teach  the 
pupil  to  find  a  product  by  adding  what  may  be  called  the  basal 
number  to  its  next  lower  product.  The  product  of  7  multiplied 
by  5  should  be  found,  for  example,  by  adding  7  to  28,  the  next 
lower  product.  This  method  is  easily  carried  out  in  a  properly 
graded  series  of  lessons.  It  is  similar  to  the  process  of  teaching 
the  word  traveler y-  to  a  pupil  who  knows  travel^  by  adding  er.  It 
would  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a  waste  of  time,  to  consider 
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the  poorer  of  each  letter  in  the  word  traveler,  from  left  to  right. 
This  is  not  a  parallel  case,  but  it  illustrates  the  principle  in- 
volved. 

The  fact  that  the  processes  of  addition  and  multiplication  are 
not  identical  is  obvious  when  illustrated  by  the  written  methods 
of  adding  and  multiplying  large  numbers,  as  by  adding  twenty- 
four  225's  and  then  multiplying  125  by  24.  While  the  results 
reached  are  the  same,  the  two  processes  are  obviously  not  the 
same. 

When  multiplication  proper  is  reached,  the  idea  of /^r/x  should 
be  successively  dropped  as  soon  as  the  products  of  the  digital  num- 
her,  two  by  two,  are  known,  and  these  pairs  of  numbers  and  their 
products  should  be  associated  in  the  mind  under  the  relation  of 
factor.  The  numbers  5  and  6,  for  example,  should  be  associated 
with  30  as  clearly  and  as  immediately  as  they  are  with  11,  and  this 
factor  relation  should  not  be  confused  by  the  intrusion  of  the  idea 
of  parts.  Indeed,  the  old  method  of  committing  to  memory 
arbitrarily  the  products  of  the  digital  numbers  would  be  better 
than  the  continued  and  persistent  mixing  of  part  and  factor  re- 
lations—provided always  that  the  products  of  actual  numbers, 
not  figure^  are  thus  memorized. 

The  factor  view  is  not  only  of  practical  importance  in  the 
child's  first  lessons  in  number,  but  in  teaching  the  multiplication 
of  fractional  numbers,  and  also  in  the  multiplication  of  quanti- 
ties in  the  higher  mathematics.  The  product  of  a  multiplied  by 
b  is  ah,  and  the  factor  relation  alone  enters  into  the  idea  or  con- 
cept of  this  product. 

The  fact  that  the  process  of  separating  a  group  of  objects,  or 
a  number,  into  equal  pirts  is  not  numerical  division  may  be 
shown  by  separating  15  beans  into  5  equal  groups  and  then  by 
dividing  15  beans  by  5  beans.  In  the  first  process,  there  is  nei- 
ther a  numerical  divisor  nor  a  numerical  quotient ;  in  the  second 
process,  5  beans  is  the  divisor,  or  measure,  and  3  is  the  quotient. 
The  first  process  separates  15  beans  into  equal  parts,  which  is 
division  only  in  a  primary  or  mechanical  sense ;  tlie  second  pro- 
cess, divides  15  beans  by  5  beans,  one  of  \\%  factors,  and  finds  3, 
the  o'Cdf^i  factor,  and  this  is  numerical  division — the  process  which 
is  fundamental  in  arithmetic  and  in  the  higher  mathematics. 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  division  should  be  taught  as  the  inverse  of 
multiplication,  and  that  both  processes  should  be  taught  together. 
The  fact  that  3  times  4  or  4  times  3  is  la  involves  the  facts  that 
4  is  in  I  a  three  times  and  ^  in  12  tour  times,  and  when  these 
related  facts  are  taught  together,  the  pupil  sees  the  latter  in  the 
fcmier,  and  he  is  thus  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  committing 
the  division  results,  or  quotients,  to  memory. 

There  is  nothing  gained  by  the  attempt  to  teach  division  as  a 
method  of  subtraction.  It  is  true  that  the  quotient  shows  how 
many  times  the  divisor  may  be  subtracted  from  the  dividend,  but 
this  quotient  is  not  found  by  subtraction.  This  may  be  clearly 
shown  by  dividing  625  by  25,  and  then  by  subtractmg  25  from 
625  as  many  times  as  possible.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  the 
processeFS  nor  the  results  are  the  same.  The  final  result  of  the 
several  subtractions  is  o,  and  it  is  only  by  countings  or  inspection, 
that  the  number  of  subtractions  is  determined.  The  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  625  by  25  is  25,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is 
seen  that  25  can  be  subtracted  from  625  twenty- five  times.  This 
consequence  is  an  interesting  fact,  but  it  does  not  show  that  di- 
vision is  a  method  of  subtraction. 

The  fart  that  there  are  but  two  fundamental  ideas  or  princi* 
pies  in  arithmetic,  synthesiser  combination  and  analysis  or  sepa- 
ration, does  not  show  that  there  are  but  two  fundamental  processes^ 
Whatever  may  be  true  theoretically,  there  are  in  practice  two  syn- 
thetic processes — addition  and  multiplication  ;  and  two  analytic 
processes — subtraction  and  division.  Addition  and  subtrcClion 
synthesize  and  analyze  numbers  as  composed  0/ parts,  and,  being 
inverse  processes,  should  be  taught  together.  Multiplication  and 
division  synthesize  and  analyze  numbers  as  composed  of  factors^ 
and,  being  inverse  processes,  should  be  taught  together 

It  may  be  added  that  little  children  should  not  be  confused 
by  theories  of  numbers  or  processes.  The  essential  thing  for 
them  is  to  master  thoroughly  the  four  fundamental  processes  with 
digital  numbers,  and  this  should  be  accomplished  in  the  simplest, 
most  natural,  and,  as  a  consequence,  most  effective  manner  pos- 
sible. 
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ARE  THE  SCHOOLS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  HOODLUM 
ELEMENT? 


BY   D.    E.    HUNTER. 


The  hoodlum  is  becoming  a  large  element  in  society »  and  not  only 
large,  but  dangerous.  The  origin  ot  this  dangerous  element  is  looked 
for  anxiously,  and  some  think  the  responsibility  for  its  exibtence, 
rests  with  the  public  schools.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  not  so  large  an 
element  as  to-day.  Fifty  years  ago  public  schools  were  few.  With 
the  increase  of  public  schools  we  find  the  increase  of  the  hoodlum 
element  in  society.  Shall  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  school 
brought  the  hoodlum?  Fifty  years  ago  railroads  were  few.  Fifty 
years  ago  very  few  people  ate  tomatoes.  Now  railroads  are  numer- 
ous and  tomatoes  are  in  quite  common  use.  Therefore  railroads 
caused  people  to  eat  tomatoes.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  magnetic  telegraph,  and  there  were  no  coal  oil  explosions. 
Now  we  have  telegraph  lines  all  over  the  country,  and  coal  oil  explo- 
sions are  quite  common. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  schools  of  Indianapolis  were  not  graded,  and 
floods  in  the  Ohio  river  were  of  rare  occurrence.  Now,  the  schools 
of  Indianapolis  are  thoroughly  graded  and  the  Ohio  river  is  playing 
the  pranks  of  the  Nile  by  overflowing  its  banks  annually, 

The  only  connection  between  the  floods  and  city  schools  is,  that, 
when  the  flood  comes,  announcement  of  the  fact  made  at  noon  in 
these  schools,  fills  a  dozen  to  fifty  barrels  with  potatoes,  two  hours 
later,  and  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  loaves  of  bread  are  ready  to 
go  forward  to  the  SHff*erers  next  morning.  Coal  oil  explosions  occur 
without  the  aid  of  telegraph  lines,  but  the  news  of  these  explosions 
are  carried  by  the  telegraph  all  over  civilization,  and  ought  to,  and 
doubtless  do  prevent  their  being  more  numerous. 

People  learned,  without  the  aid  of  railroads,  that  the  tomato  was 
useful  on  the  dining  table,  as  well  as  ornamental  on  the  parlor  man- 
tel. And  so  the  hoodlum  element  has  become  numerous  and  trouble- 
some, not  because  of  the  schools,  but  rather,  in  spite  of  the  schools. 
The  teachings  of  the  schools  are  against  hoodlumism.  Morality  was 
formerly  taught  at  home;  the  oppoitunities  for  children  to  congre- 
gate in  the  streets,  and  amuse  themselves  as  they  pleased,  without 
interference  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents,  were  very  few. 
If  there  are  more  hoodlums  to-day  than  formerly  it  is  because :  /^irst, 
There  are  more  children.  Second,  They  are  under  less  restraint. 
Third,  There  are  more  opportunies  and  inducements  to  learn  and 
practice  wrong. 

Hoodlums  are  usually,  not  always,  found  among  those  who  are 
irregular  in  attendance  at  school,  or  do  not  attend  at  all.    They  are. 
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almost  always,  found  among  those  who  have  the  free  range  of  the 
streets  of  villages,  towns  and  cities.  What  can  the  public  school  do 
in  three  to  nine  months  for  the  boy  that  attends  the  street  school 
twelve  months  in  the  year.  Six  to  thirty  hours  per  week  in  the  pub- 
lic school,  and  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  the  street  school.  Would 
you  banish  the  hoodlum  from  the  next  generation  ?  Break  up  the 
street  school,  make  home  what  it  ought  to  be — ^attractive,  pleasant, 
interesting.  Do  not  have  a  carpet  too  fine  for  your  boy*s  boot  In- 
terest yourself  in  what  interests  your  children,  then  you  may  lead 
them  in  the  right  way ;  but  when  you  undertake  to  drive,  you  often 
£nd  that  they  are  as  obstinate  as  yourself.  Co-operate  with  the 
teachers  and  encourage  the  children  to  believe  that  their  teachers 
and  their  parents  are  really  their  best  friends. 


HEALTH  FALLACIES. 


POPULAR  MISCONCEPTIJNS  THAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  OVERTHROWN. 


A  writer  in  LippincoWs  Magazine  thinks  that  the  health  of  the 
people  would  be  brought  up  to  a  better  condition  if  they  were 
educated  out  of  the  following  fallacies : 

The  idea  that  cold  baths  are  healthy  in  winter  and  dangerous 
in  mid-summer. 

That  rain  water  is  more  wholesome  than  **hard"  water. 

That  bed  rooms  must  be  heated  in  cold  weather. 

That  the  misery  of  everlasting  scrubbing  and  soap-suds  vapors 
is  compensated  by  the  comfort  of  the  lucid  intervals. 

That  a  sick  room  must  be  hermetically  closed. 

That  it  piys  to  save  foul  air  for  the  sake  of  its  warmth. 

That  * '  draughts  "  are  morbific  agencies. 

That  catarrhs  are  due  to  low  temperature. 

That  even  in  midsummer  children  must  be  sent  to  bed  at  sun- 
set, when  the  air  begins  to  be  pleasant. 

That  an  after-dinner  nap  can  do  any  harm. 

That  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  air  can  be  improved  by  the 
fetor  of  carbolic  acid. 

That  there  is  any  benefit  in  swallowing  jugfuls  of  nauseous 
sulphur  water. 

That  rest  after  dinner  can  be  shortened  with  impunity. 

That  out-door  recreation  is  a  waste  of  time. 

That  athletic  sports  brutalize  the  character. 

That  a  normal  human  being  requires  any  other  stimulant  than 
exercise  and  fresh  air. 

That  any  plan  of  study  can  justify  the  custom  of  stinting  child- 
ren in  sleep. 


V>' 


/ 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

Tkm  DkpartmMt  is  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Bkown,  President  State  Normal  School. 

BOOKS  AND  READING. 

BOOKS  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  containing  respect- 
ively trash  and  literature.  The  trashy  books  are  number- 
less and  of  every  degree  of  worthlessness.  Some  are  abso- 
lutely bad,  others  harmless,  and  still  others  have  a  positive  value 
for  persons  in  certain  stages  of  development.  What  would  have 
been  trash  to  Dr.  Franklin  at  the  age  of  fifty,  might  have  been 
of  positive  value  to  him  when  he  first  entered  Philadelphia,  igno- 
rant of  the  habits  and  customs  of  polite  society.  Mrs.  South- 
worth  has  been  of  real  service  to  some  young  people  who  were 
struggling  to  pass  from  a  rude  order  of  society  to  a  higher  plane 
of  social  culture.  Thus  literary  trash  may  become  a  valuable 
aid  by  serving  as  stepping  stones  to  higher  things.  Of  litera- 
ture there  are  two  kinds  according  to  Dr.  Quincy — the  litera- 
ture of  power,  and  the  literature  of  knowledge. 

The  literature  of  knowledge  may  be  mastered  for  all  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  life  by  a  mastery  of  indexes  after  a  sufficient  foun- 
dation has  been  laid.  To  know  where  to  find  what  one  needs 
to  know  at  any  time  is  next  to  knowing  the  thing  itself,  and 
makes  much  less  demand  upon  the  memory.  Since  each  one  of 
us  has  but  a  limited  amount  of  mental  energy  to  expend  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  be  used  economically.  If  it  is  all  spent  in  mem- 
orizing, none  is  left  to  be  employed  as  power.  ,  There  are  indi- 
viduals, and  indeed  a  whole  race  of  beings  that  are  examples  of 
this  misdirection  of  energy.  Who  has  not  known  the  animated 
encyclopedia  who  knows  everything  and  can  use  nothing  ?  The 
Chinese  are  a  race  who  for  ages  have  cultivated  only  the  mem- 
ory, and  who  have  made  no  progress  for  ages. 

Knowledge  is  fiof  power.  It  serves,  however,  an  excellent 
purpose  in  giving  a  proper  direction  to  power.  Power  without 
knowledge  is  a  blind  giant.  Knowledge  without  power  is  help- 
lessness made  more  helpless. 

The  literature  of  power  must  be  mastered  by  grappling  with 
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ihe  tiding  itself.  There  is  no  short  or  easy  road  to  the  acquisi- 
sition  of  it.  It  comes  through  the  many  tiroes  repeated  experi- 
ences that  are  occasioned  by  the  reading  of  this  literature  and 
reflection  upon  it.  Its  growth  is  as  imperceptible  and  uncon- 
scious as  is  the  growth  of  physical  strength.  It  is  only  by  meas- 
uring ourselves  at  different  periods  that  our  growth  becomes 
apparent  to  ourselves.  There  will  be  no  growth  at  all  unless  we 
do  in  some  measure  come  into  the  experiences  of  those  whose 
works  we  read.  When  we  re- experience  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  greatest  of  the  race  we  become  participants  in  their 
greatness.  All  powers  grow  through  exercise ;  the  lowest  and 
the  highest.  It  is  the  function  of  this  kind  of  literature  to  stimu- 
late the  activity  of  the  highest  powers  of  head  and  heart 

There  are  many  good  books,  and  a  few  great  ones.  That 
book  is  the  greatest,  that  reflects  to  every  one  who  comes  to  it, 
the  best  and  greatest  that  is  in  himself.  It  portrays  to  each  one 
his  own  self-consciousness,  be  that  large  or  small.  It  is  often 
said  that  one  can  see  in  a  work  of  art  only  what  he  brings  with 
him.  It  is  equally  true  that  one  will  find  in  a  great  book  only 
what  is  in  himself, — no  more. 

The  genius  is  the  man  who  can  voice  the  profoundest  self- 
consciousness  of  his  race.  What  he  sees  and  portrays  was  by 
them  vaguely  felt. 

It  is  the  test  of  geitius  that  it  can  so  portray  this  vague,  uncon- 
scious consciousness  of  all,  that  each  will  recognize  in  it  the  best 
expression  of  that  within  himself  which  he  had  no  power  to  utter. 
When  this  is  done  equally  well  for  all  minds,  both  the  great  and 
the  small,  then  do  we  behold  the  greatest  triumph  of  genius. 
When  it  is  done  for  the  cultured,  but  the  expression  is  a  sealed 
book  to  the  uncultured,  then  the  portrayor  falls  so  far  short  of 
making  the  greatest  of  books. 

Of  books  of  this  latter  class  it  is  truly  said  that  'Mt  requires 
culture  to  appreciate  culture." 

The  greatest  of  all  the  great  books,  judged  by  this  test,  is  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  consists  of  a  collection  of  books  that  for  pro- 
foundaess  of  spiritual  insight  and  simplicity  of  expression,  it  is 
generally  conceded,  have  never  been  excelled.    The  poorest  and 
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the  richest  minds  are  alike  unable  to  fathom  its  spiritual  depths. 
Our  profoundest  literary  critics  have  selected  four  other  books 
as  second  in  rank.     These  are: 

The  Illiad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
The  Divina  Comedia  of  Dante, 
The  Dramas  of  Shakespeare, 
The  Faust  of  Goethe, 
^one  of  these  bear  the  test  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  uncul- 
tured.    It  would  seem  that  they  were  more  wanting  in  this  than 
some  other  books  of  acknowledged  greatness.     Indeed,  it  now 
begins  to  appear  as  if  no  one  of  the  critics  in  the  past  has  dis- 
cerned the  true  significance  of  these  poems.     The  ledrned  in 
every  age  have  seen  enough  in  them,  however,  to  proclaim  them 
great,  though  they  have  not  been  eminently  successful  in  explain- 
ing to  the  unlearned  how  they  are  great. 

It  would  prolong  this  paper  too  much  to  finish  what  we  started 
to  say  about  the  different  classes  of  books,  and  to  suggest  an  ele- 
mentary course  of  reading  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.    Further 

discussion  will,  therefore,  be  deferred  until  next  month. 

G.  p.  B. 


EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  WORKSHOPS. 


The  educational  value  of  anything,  is  determined  by  the  kind 
of  mental  activity  that  is  stim  ulated  by  that  thing.  What  kinds 
of  mental  activity  are  stimulated  in  a  school  work-ihop? 

A  comparison  of  these  with  those  occasioned  by  the  study  of 
the  branches  in  the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  will  determine  the 
relative  value  of  the  machine  shop  as  an  educational  appliance. 

In  the  school  shop  the  boy  constructs  from  a  model.  He 
must  first  know  his  model.  This  involves  the  activity  of  the 
powers  of  observation.  He  must  discriminate  and  compare.  In 
fab  discriminating  he  has  analyzed  the  model  into  its  parts,  but 
in  this  analysis  he  has  constantly  seen  these  parts  in  their  relation 
to  the  whole,  or  synthesized  them. 

.  In  constructing  a  thing  like  the  model,  he  also  discriminates 
and  compares  part  with  part,  and  whole  with  whole.  Suppose 
he  is  to  construct  a  square. 
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(i.)  He  must  reduce  his  raw  material  to  the  proper  dimen- 
sions; (2)  he  must  cut  the  sides  of  equal  length;  (3)  he  must 
make  his  joints  so  that  the  sides  shall  form  right  angles  when 
joined.  Every  movement  of  his  tools  involves  also  discrimina- 
tion and  comparison,  and  a  slight  degree  of  reasoning.  I  see  no 
other  mind  activity  involved  in  constructing  this  square,  unless 
we  shall  say  that  the  imagination  has  furnished  an  object  which 
the  mind  substitutes  for  the  model  with  which  it  compares  the 
construction.  In  all  constructing  from  a  model,  these  are  the 
only  mental  powers  employed.  They  are  the  simplest  forms  of 
mind  activity  which  the  boy  has  been  employing  all  his  life.  He 
is  compelled  now,  if  he  is  well  taught,  to  make  sharper  discrimi- 
nations and  more  delicate  comparisons  than  he  has  been  wont  to 
make.  If  he  is  not  well  taught,  he  does  not  get  even  this  disci- 
pline. What  is  meant  by  training  the  eye,  is  forming  the  habit 
of  sharp  discriminations  and  accurate  comparisons.  The  train- 
ing of  the  hand  is  to  habituate  the  muscles  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  mind. 

Let  the  educational  value  of  this  exercise  be  compared  with 
that  of  a  free-hand  drawing  of  a  square  from  a  model.  To  draw 
this  square,  he  must  (i)  make  as  disc^riminating  study  of  the 
model  as  before.     The  same  analysis  and  S3mthesis  is  necessary. 

(2)  He  makes  his  own  material  for  bis  construction,  which  con- 
sists of  lines  properly  drawn  to  represent  this  solid  upon  a  flat 
surface.  This  representation  is  a  new  problem  which  did  not 
arise  in  the  work  shop.  A  new  training  of  the  eye  is  necessary, 
and  a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  far  greater  thaa 
that  required  in  the  former  construction.  A  similar  discrimina- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  model  with  the  drawing,  is  required 
now  as  before;   the  same  exercise  of  the  imagination  is  involved. 

(3)  There  is  also  a  similar  training  of  the  muscles  to  obey  the 
will  and  of  the  eye  to  see. 

Good  teaching  of  the  drawing  of  the  square,  gives  all  the  forms 
of  mental  activity  that  were  employed  in  the  work  shop,  and 
those  involved  in  persprctive  drawing  in  addition.  More  mus- 
cles are  required  in  the  work- shop  than  in  the  drawing  room,  and 
for  this  reason  the  work-shop  may  be  more  promotive  of  health.. 
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It  would  seem  from  this  comparison,  that  every  form  of  men- 
tal action  that  was  employed  in  constructing  the  square  in  the 
work-shop,  is  involved  in  constructing  the  square  in  the  drawing 
room,  and  more.  The  only  difference  in  those  elements  in  which 
they  are  similar,  is  that  the  work- shop  brings  more  muscles  of  the 
body  into  exercise.  This,  however,  is  of  no  special  vahie,  if  this 
exercise  is  not  needed  to  maintain  the  health,  or  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  some  other  way  with  the  same  economy  of  time. 

What  is  gained  in  education,  then,  by  the  work  shop? 

It  is  said  that  the  boy  gets  used  to  the  handling  of  mechanical 
tools.  But  of  what  importance  is  this  to  a  boy  who  is  not  to  be 
a  mechanic?  And  to  him  that  is  to  become  one,  the  use  of  the 
tools  is  readily  acquired  by  the  lad  who  enters  the  shop  with  a 
mind  well  disciplined  by  the  study  of  the  ordinary  school  curri- 
culum, and  with  an  eye  and  a  hand  well  trained  by  the  practice 
of  free  hand  drawing  from  the  object. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  workshop  will  encourage  industry, 
whereas  the  school  now  educates  the  pupil  out  of  bis  sphere,  and 
thus  encourages  idleness. 

The  truth  is,  that  but  for  the  school  no  habits  of  industry  what- 
ever would  be  fostered  in  many  children.  In  many  families 
where  the  wolf  does  not  stand  at  the  door,  and  persistent  effort 
by  every  member  is  not  necessary  to  keep  him  out,  the  children ' 
are  trained  to  no  habits  of  industry.  Many  a  pupil  graduates 
from  the  high  school  without  ever  having  known  what  persistent 
toil  means.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is  demanded  at  home,  and  the 
home  authorities  unite  with  the  child  in  preventing  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  demands  in  the  school.  The  influences  that  such 
homes  bring  to  bear  upon  school  boards  and  teachers,  make  it 
next  to  impossible  to  enforce  such  industry  in  the  school  as  shall 
fix  habits  of  work  that  will  go  with  the  pupil  after  he  leaves  it. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  counter  forces,  the  children  educa- 
ted in  the  schools  are  more  industrious  than  those  that  have  never 
been  subject  to  its  discipline,  other  things  being  equal. 

But  the  home  is  more  potent  than  the  school,  in  teaching 
the  child  that  it  is  not  disgraceful  to  labor  with  one's  hands. 
Every  demand  of  the  school  is  a  demand  for  work,  and  recog- 
nizes the  dignity  of  labor.  If,  after  a  child  comes  through  the 
schools,  he  will  not  work  at  any  honorable  employment  that  his 
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needs  require  or  his  position  demands,  he  has  either  not  done 
his  work  well  in  the  schools,  or  else  the  family  has  filled  his  head 
with  false  pride  that  the  school  could  not  keep  out.        g.  p.  b. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  nepartmeBt  U  conducted  by  Lewis  H.  Joxbs,  Supt  ladummpolU  SckooU.} 

PRIMARY  LANGUAGE. 


THE  chief  aim  in  giving  lessons  in  language  in  the  primary 
grades,  is  to  develop  the  power  to  use  language  correcdy 
and  with  facility.  This  power  must  then  be  formed  into  a 
habit  by  much  practice  upon  the  correct  and  elegant  forms  of 
expression. 

But  for  the  best  results  this  power  must  have  its  beginning  in 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  simplest  facts  of  language.  The 
logical  relation  between  the  thought  and  its  expression  in  words 
must  not  be  violated.  The  charm  of  interest  must  enlist  the 
emotional  nature,  and  the  drill  of  the  teacher  must  transform  the 
will  of  child  into  its  automatic  modes  of  operation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  correct  forms  of  expression.  Often  this  order  of  pro- 
cedure is  violated  by  omitting  everything  except  the  drill ;  ia 
which  case  the  lesson  becomes  devoid  of  interest,  and  the  entire 
subject  of  language  becomes  distasteful  to  the  pupil. 

Again,  while  the  power  to  compose  in  writing  correctly  and 
readily,  including  the  spelling  of  all  words,  is  regarded  as  a  test 
of  culture,  the  ability  to  talk  correctly  and  effectively  is  a  much 
more  practical  power  for  the  average  citizen. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  talking  is  the  easier  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses, and  the  one  in  which  the  child  has  had  most  practice 
before  school  age,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  first  in  language  and  work  in  composition,  even,  should  be 
oral  description. 

Simple  themes — pictures  of  landscapes,  with  children  at  play — 
or  interesting  objects,  as  fruits  or  nuts— should  be  chosen.  Each 
child  should  express  his  thought  with  3ome  freedom ;  and  above 
everything  else,  let  him  feel  that  whatever  of  correction  is  needed 
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will  be  made  in  a  kindly  spirit  Excessive  criticism,  or  any  ten> 
dency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  at  this  early  stage  to  ridicule 
the  language  of  the  child  is  fatal  to  that  easy  play  of  faculty  so 
necessary  to  the  composer. 

In  some  one  of  the  earlier  lessons  of  thejkind  just  indicated, 
the  teacher  should  write  the  conversation  of  the  pupils  on  the 
board,  capitalizing  and  punctuating,  without  referring  to  either 
capital  or  mark  of  punctuation  further  than  to  use  it  correctly. 
In  this  way  the  correct  form  of  the  sentence  becomes  familiar, 
soon  comes  to  seem  appropriate,  and^at  last  it  will  be  practiced 
by  the  pupil  on  due  occasion.  In  later  work,  however,  the  pu- 
pils need  to  be  taught  the  laws  which  govern  capiulizing  and 
punctuating. 

If  the  teacher  will  take  the  care  to  write  plainly  on  the  board, 
pupils  of  the  second  year  in  school  will  be  able  to  read  what  has 
thus  been  first  said  orally  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  after- 
wards written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  After  several  pupils 
have  read,  the  teacher  may  begin  to  distinguish  among  the  ex- 
pressions by  saying  (as  she  points),  ''  Read  this  sentence,  Harry," 
or  ''Read  the  first  sentence,  Fanny,"  etc. 

In  this  work  there  is  no  definition  of  a  sentence  attempted,  for 
none  could  be  understood  by  pupils  of  the  age  supposed.  But 
the  term  is  used  appropriately  by  the  teacher,  and  something  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of 
the  pupil.  This  much  is  in  preparation  for  the  understanding  of 
such  definition  at  a  later  period ;  and  if  the  teacher  will  use  the 
term  as  applied  to  sentences  only,  and  never  with  reference  to 
other  groups  of  words,  the  pupils  will  by  observation  gather 
enough  of  the  meaning  through  such  use  to  enable  him  to  un- 
derstand the  fine  distinctions  between  the  sentence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  phrase  or  chuse  on  the  other,  whenever  such  dis- 
tinction becomes  the  proper  subject  of  his  study. 


NUMBER  AND  ARITHMETIC. 


F.    W.    PARKER. 


Work  from  i  to  20  inclusive.  Ascertain  with  the  greatest  eare 
just  what  tht  pupil  knows  of  Number,  Begin  with  the  number 
that  is  one  larger  than  the  one  which  the  pupil  really  knows. 
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What  is  it  to  know  a  number  t    To  know : 
I  |i.    The  number  as  a  whole.     Take  8. 

2.  The  eqial  numbers  in  a  number  (division),  mi  iiii — 

II II  II  II. 

3.  The  equal  numbers  that  make  a  number, 

(multiplication)  ;;•;,';,"„ 

4.  The  equal  pirts  of  a  number,  iiii,  iiii  j4 — "  ^i  ",  "  H- 

5.  Any  two  equal  or  unequal  numbers  that  may  be  found  in 

a  number, 

(subtraction)   ""  """'  ""'" 
^  ^   II  iiiiii— III  111  iiiii. 

6.  Any  two  equal  or  unequal  numbers  that  make  a  number, 

(addition)  ""  ""-^  """' 
^  '  11  liiiii — III  mil. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  representations  of  humb  :rs  in  2,  3  and 
4  are  identical  to  the  eye.  (i)  The  purpose  of  each  operation 
differs  radically  from  the  others.  The  purpose  arises  from  a 
special  necessity  found  for  a  particular  kind  of  doing  in  essen- 
tially practical  mjltters.  (2)  We  must  find  the  quarts  in  pints 
(the  twos  in),  the  yards  in  feet  (threes  in),  hence  the  necessity 
of  finding  the  equal  numbers  in  a  number.  (3)  I  have  6  quarts; 
how  many  ]jints  have  I  ?  6  twos  of  pints,  union  of  equsl  num- 
bers. (4)  If  8  apples  are  given  to  4  boys,  how  many  do  I  give 
to  each  ?  Here  8  apples  must  be  separated  into  4  equal  parts — 
in  order  to  find  the  value  of  one  part.  Comparison  of  2  and  4. 
In  both  cases  I  have  the  same  number.  In  2  I  must  know  one 
of  the  eqlal  numbers,  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  equal  num- 
bers ;  in  4  I  must  know  an  entirely  different  thing,  and  that  is 
the  number  of  equal  parts,  in  order  to  find  she  value  of  one  part. 
Confusion  of  these  operations  that  are  essentially  different  is  the 
source  of  much  trouble  in  logical  reasoning  in  arithmetic. 

Do  these  five  different  operations  cover  all  the  essentials  in  the  use 
of  a  number^  This  question  may  be  answered  by  finding  some 
operation  or  fact  not  included  in  them.  Addition  is  uniting  two 
or  more  numbers;  how  then,  can,  knowing  any  two  numbers 
that  make  a  number  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  facts  in  ad- 
dition ?    2+4+3=9.    When  6  is  learned  2+4  is  learned ;  when 
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^  is  learned  6+3  is  known,  so  that  the  union  of  more  than  three 
numbers  is  simply  a  repetition  or  review  of  what  has  been  learned 
he/ore. 

In  w)iat  order  should  these  different  operations  be  learned^  The 
order  should  be  derermined  by  the  power  of  the  child  to  discover 
the  facts  in  the  number  taught.  If  he  sees  the  equal  numbers  in 
a  number  first,  then  it  follows  that  he  (one  child)  learns  that  first, 
<x  if  he  discovers  first  the  equal  numbers  that  make  a  number,  a 
similar  deduction  should  be  made.  A  long  series  of  investiga- 
tions would  bring  an  honest  investigator  to  some  safe  conclu- 
sions. Certainly  a  child  should  learn  what  he  discovers,  and  in 
the  order  of  discovery. 

Each  child  should  be  lead  to  discover  for  himself^  with  the  slightest 
possible  help^  all  the  facts  in  a  number.  A  discovered  truth  is  of- 
ten nearly  learned  in  the  discovery.  Discovery  employs  the 
highest  mental  action,  while  unneeded  help  weakens,  and  in  the 
end  renders  the  helped  helpless.  Of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt ; 
a  child  can  discover  every  fact  in  a  number  for  himself  if  the 
teacher  lets  him  and  leads  him. 

The  means  to  be  used  in  teaching  number.  The  psychological 
definition  of  number  is :  Number  is  the  limitation  of  things  by 
ones.  The  mind  in  numbering  limits  things  by  ones  (the  small- 
est measure).  We  learn  to  do  by  doing  the  thing  to  be  done. 
Limiting  things  by  ones,  is  the  thing  to  be  done.  We  can  not 
think  of  a  number  without  thinking  of  a  number  of  things.  There 
is  absolutely  no  other  way  to  learn  number  than  by  numbering 
things,  numbering  not  counting  ;  counting  is  ordinal — the  fourth 
finger  is  four  in  counting.  All  the  fingers  are  four  in  numbering. 
By  the  thorough  and  complete  application  of  this  definition  to 
every  step  of  numbers  and  arithmetical  teaching,  mental  power 
is  used  in  the  most  economical  way,  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  limitation  of  things  by  ones. 

//  is  best  to  have  pupils  handle  the  objects  and  make  all  the  limita- 
tions for  themsehes.  Pupils  can  not  well  discover  the  truth  in 
objects  held  or  manipulated  by  the  teacher.  Let  them  make 
and  discover  by  making  their  own  limitations  and  they  will  not 
be  so  limited  in  knowledge  as  they  sometimes  are.  Put  the  work 
of  limiting  things  by  ones  (numbering)  in  the  hands  of  your  pu- 
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pils ;  let  tliem  weigh,  measure,  buy,  sell,  unite  and  separate.    Id 
this  work,  if  properly  conducted,  childred  will  great  pleasure. 

JVhen  a  pupil  can  limit  things  by  ones  unaided  by  the  presence  of^b^ 
jeds^  the  use  of  objects  thereafter  for  the  definite  limitation  that  is  clear 
without  their  use^  weakens  mental  action,  Thes  statement  answer* 
the  question  of  when  and  how  long,  objects  should  be  used  in 
teaching  numbers.  They  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing ideas  of  numbers  and  their  relations ;  as  well  might  we  try 
to  learn  botany  without  plants,  or  zoology  without  animals;  but 
when  the  ideas  and  their  relations  are  in  the  mind,  their  use  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  into  the  consciousness  what  is  already 
in  the  mind^  cultivates  a  habit  of  mental  laziness,  of  dependence 
rather  than  freedom.  Objects  must  be  used  all  through  the  study 
of  arithmetic  when  new  conditions  are  presented  that  can  not  be 
grasped  by  the  pupils  without  objects.  For  example :  money 
should  be  used  in  teaching  interest,  and  blocks  in  cube  root. — 
Practical  Teacher. 


•     THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

f  Tkb  Depwtmciit  to  oood acted  by  Geo.  F.  Bam,  Supenriiaag  Pria.  ladianapolii  pchooli.) 

"UNITb,  TENS,  HUNDREDS." 


How  many  pupils  have  said  the  above  without  having  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  meaning!  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers wondering  what  it  all  meant.  He  lived,  however, 
and  learned  at  a  later  day  the  meaning  of  the  mystic  words. 
His  father,  who  "  cradled  "  his  wheat  lived  too.  They  both  see 
the  Twme-Binder  doing  the  work  of  half  dozen  men.  The 
Twine-Binder  is  in  the  school  room,  too.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  teaching — ^as  great  as  in  farming.  No  new 
principle  in  mechanics  was  discovered  to  enable  the  inventor  to 
make  his  great  machine.  No  new  principle  has  been  discov- 
ered  to  enable  the  teacher  of  the  ''new  education"  to  do  better 
work.  Both  apply  the  old  principle  more  intelligendy.  We 
are  now  ready  to  introduce  a  lesson  that  may  be  seen  in  many 
good  schools  of  city  and  country. 
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The  following  is  from  observation  :  The  class  was  composed  of 
pupils  who  could  represent  numbers  by  one  figure  readily.  The 
teacher  placed  a  bunch  of  lamp-lighters  on  the  ledge  of  the 
blackboard  and  asked  a  pupil  to  write  over  it  a  figure  showing 
how  many  bunches  she  had  placed  there.  The  figure  one  was 
written.  The  teacher  then  placed,  similarly,  two,  three,  four 
and  five  bunches.  The  figures  were  placed  above  them  as  be- 
fore. These  bunches  were  then  passed  to  the  pupils  so  that  they 
might  count  the  lighters  in  each  bunch.  As  soon  as  the  teacher 
saw  a  little  fellow  had  completed  the  counting,  she  called  on  him 
for  the  result.  The  answer  came  clear  and  distinct,  '*Ten.'^ 
Each  little  fellow  was  thus  called  upon  and  each  gave  the  an- 
swer, ten.  The  agreement  of  answers  seemed  to  please  ^ero 
for  their  eyes  were  sparkling  and  there  was  a  happy  expression 
on  each  little  face.  The  teacher  tcok  advantage  of  this  state  of 
the  .class  and  said,  ''How  many  tens  we  have!  Let  us  tie  them 
up  and  put  them  back  on  the  ledge  of  the  blackboard  and  see 
how  many  we  have.^'  It  was  done,  and  one  little  girl  was  asked 
to  count  the  tern  and  place  a  figure  over  the  pile  that  she  made 
to  show  how  many  tens  she  found.  Many  test  questions  fol- 
lowed, fixing  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  fact  that  in  each  ten 
there  are  ten  ones. 

The  teacher  put  the  tens  in  the  box  and  took  one  lamplighter 
and  stood  it  on  the  ledge  of  the  board  and  had  a  pupil  place  a 
figure  over  it  showing  how  many.  She  then  said:  **We  will 
now  stand  a  bunch  on  a  ten  at  the  left  of  it."  A  figure  was 
placed  over  it  and  the  children  were  led  to  read  it,  ''  i  ten  and 
I  one."  The  lighters  were  then  taken  away  and  counted  when 
it  was  found  that  there  were  eleven  in  all.  The  children  were 
then  told  that  they  might  call  the  expression  eleven.  They  were 
told  that  the  right  hand  figure  always  meant  ones  or  units^  that 
the  next  figure  meant  tens.  Time  was  now  up  and  class  was  dis- 
missed, and  we  retired.  It  then  occurred  to  us  that  we  had 
read  in  a  former  number  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  an  article 
on  "Primary  Number"  tliat  had  given  these  ideas.  We  got  the 
back  number  and  re-read  the  article.  We  then  saw  that  the 
same  plan  might  be  carried  on  into  12,  13,  14,  20,  etc.     That 
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-"hundreds"  could  be  presented  by  binding  ten  bunches  to- 
gether.    We  expect  to  visit  this  teacher  again. 


I 


WRITING— POSITION,  FREEDOM,  EASE,  RAPIDITY, 
AND  HAND-WRITING. 


[concluded.] 

In  addition  to  good  position,  freedom,  etc.,  as  mentioned  ia 
last  month's  article,  there  will  be  gained  something  not  desi- 
rable— the  writing  will  be  scraggly — uneven  in  height,  slant  and 
spacing,  and  both  pupil  and  parent  will  think  the  writing  not  so 
good  as  before ;  nor  will  it  be  as  good  in  form,  but  quality  of 
line  will  be  better. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  to  the  school  (and  parents,  too,  if 
you  can)  that  this  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  work. 

Before  the  school  can  become  good  business  writers  they  must 
pass  through  this  stage — it  can  not  be  avoided — and  if  they  are 
not  taken  through  during  school  life,  they  must  go  through 
when  they  enter  business  with  their  chances  for  settling  into  a 
good  business  hand  much  against  them,  as  you  can  readily  con- 
vince yourself  by  examining  any  business  writing,  or  even  your 
own  writing. 

Here  in  Indianapolis  a  graduate  of  the  High  School  obtained 
a  situation  in  a  prominent  business  house,  but  could  not  hold  it 
because  he  could  not  write  sufficiently  well,  but  he  had  done 
good  school-boy  writing.     Sad  commentary. 

If  the  pupil  has  now  become  master  of  his  muscles  he  has 
arrived  at  a  point  where  a  strict  adherence  to  forms  must  be 
rejected  and  the  advice  of  a  teacher  endowed  with  good  com- 
mon sense  is  invaluable  to  him. . 

Let  the  teacher  keep  in  mind  now  that  excellent  writing  has 
three  leading  features : 

( i).    It  must  be  perfectly  legible  at  a  glance, 

(2).    It  must  bear  marks  of  rapidity. 

(3).   A  page  should  be  beautiful. 

In  order  to  legibility  no  letter  should  be  so  made  that  if  it 
were  sundip.g  alone  it  might  be  taken  for  any  other  letter  or  be 
unintelligible ;  hight  and  spacing  should  be  even  and  regular. 
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Give  the  pupil  the  greatest  freedom  for  developing  his  own 
peculiarities  so  long  as  he  does  not  mar  either  of  the  three  lead- 
ing features.  No  flourish.  He  will  fill  his  paper  full  of  the 
wildest  kind  if  not  prevented. 

Finally,  practice  what  you  teach  as  far  as  your  circumstances 
will  permit. 

RELATED  IDEAS. 


T.     M— a— n,  (phonically).     What  did  I  spell,  Johnnie  ? 

J.      Don't  know. 

T.  Now  listen  carefully.  Repeats  with  great  emphasis. 
Now  what  is  it? 

J.      Don't  know. 

T.  Now  think.  What  will  you  be  when  you  are  as  big  a»' 
your  father? 

}.      (Sobbing).     A  dunce. 

We  laugh  at  such  occurrences  as  this  and  dismiss  them  with* 
cot  ascertaining  who  made  the  first  mistake,  and  probably  the 
worst  one.  At  first  thought  it  may  seem  that  the  pupil  is  dull 
and  that  Ae  made  the  mistake. 

Let  us  look  again.  The  teacher  was  trying  to  teach  the  word 
man  by  the  phonic  method.  He  had  given  the  sounds  cor- 
rectly once,  and  the  pupil  having  inherited  some  of  his  father's^ 
traits  of  intellect,  was  slow  to  comprehend.  He  then  repeated 
the  sounds,  and  yet  the  pupil  could  not  tell  what  word  was 
meant.  The  teacher  then  forsook  his  phonic  method  and  at- 
tempted to  have  the  pupil  get  the  word  from  relations  entirely 
outside  the  phonic  method. 

The  pupil  understood  those  relations  better  than  the  teacher 
did.  Either  his  father  was  an  acknowledged  dunce,  or  else  the 
boy  had  been  told  so  frequently  that  he  would  be  a  dunce  when 
he  became  a  man,  that  he  concluded  it  was  better  to  say  so  at 
once. 

Teachers  often  make  mistakes  as  bad  as  this,  and  they  are 
passed  by  unnoticed,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  present  the^ 
hdicrous  as  this  one  does. 

Stick  to  your  method. 
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TECHNICAL  TERMS. 


Shall  we  teach  them  to  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils?  No. 
Why  not?  Are  they  not  a  convenience?  Yes,  but  they  are 
usually  learned  to  say  by  pupils  of  this  age.  They  mean  noth- 
ing. ''  Possessive  plural "  usually  means  very  little  to  third  and 
fourth  grade  children. 

It  is  nonsense  to  give  a  hard  shell  hickory  nut  to  a  small  boy 
and  tell  him  to  eat  it.  He  can  not  crack  the  shell.  Terms  are 
hard  shells;  they  contain  the  meat  but  they  must  be  cracked  be- 
fore the  meat  can  be  tasted.  These  young  pupils  can  nut  crack 
them.     They  do  not  know  that  they  are  worth  cracking. 

They  may  learn  to  **  rattle  these  terms  off"  and  make  as  much 
noise  as  a  small  boy  with  a  basket  of  hickory  nuts  at  the  top  of 
a  pair  of  uncarpeted  stairs. 

Teach  the  pupil  to  form  the  possessive  plural,  but  do  not 
bother  him  with  the  term  nor  a  formal  rule  for  forming  it 


'COMMA,  ONE. 


"In  the  good  old  days  of  yore"  we  used  to  say  the  "stops" 
as  we  read.  "Ned,  can  you  hop?"  would  have  been  read  as 
follows :  "Ned  (comma one)  can  you  hop"  (interrogation  point 
four). 

Every  thinking  teacher  now  knows  that  the  punctuation 
marks  do  not  indicate  pauses.  There  are  some  teachers,  how- 
ever, who  do  not  think,  but  teach  as  their  teachers  taught. 


'MY  RULE." 


"This  must  be  done  just  because  it  is  my  rule.  I  know  it 
will  work  injustice  to  several  pupils,  but  it  is  my  rule  and  I  must 
treat  all  alike." 

But  all  are  not  alike  and  can  not  be.  A  teacher  should  be 
greater  than  his  rule.  , 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Journal  enters  upon  its  thirtieth  volume  with  this  issue.  It  . 
wishes  a  "Happy  New  Year*'  to  each  of  its  many  friends,  and  will 
endeavor  to  continue  to  deserve  their  hearty  support.  The  Journal's 
motto  is,  "Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good" — it  is 
therefore  conservative  and  at  the  same  time  progressive.  A  bona  fide 
subscription  list  of  more  than  ^ooo  is  a  substantial  endorsement  of 
this  course. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisements  in  this  issue. 

January  i,  188$,  was  fixed  as  the  time  when,  with  a  few  special 
exceptions,  all  deferred  subscriptions  to  this  Journal  should  be  paid. 
Let  those  to  whom  this  applies  remember, 

PRIZB  Essay. — Do  not  fail  to  read  the  advei;^isement  offering  a 
prize  to  the  person  who  will  write  the  best  essay  on  "  The  Value  of 
Cyclopedias  in  the  School-room,  and  the  Best  Manner  of  Using 
them."    This  has  more  than  a  common  interest. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  ^i  in  two  and  ont  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 


In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  eid  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

An  agtnt  is  wanUd  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal  in  every  town- 
skip  in  tht  StaU.    Send  for  terms. 
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COTTON  EXPOSITION. 

The  great  Cotton  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  had  its  formal  open- 
ing Tuesday,  December  i6tb.  Gen.  Camahan,  in  the  issue  of  the 
Indianapolis  youmal  under  date  of  December  15th,  gives  his  im- 
pressions of  a  visit  to  New  Orleans.  He  says  although  the  formal 
opening  is  December  i6th,  not  one -fifth  of  the  goods  for  the  exposi- 
tion will  be  in  their  places  at  that  date,  and  advises  all  who  intend 
making  a  journey  South  to  postpone  it  until  the  middle  of  January 
or  first  of  February.  This  is  rather  discouraging  to  those  who  ex- 
pect to  make  a  holiday  trip  to  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  managers  of  the  exposition  will  be  more  rapid  in  their  move- 
ments than  is  predicted.  To  most  people  in  the  North  a  visit  to  New 
Orleans  for  the  sake  of  the  city  itself  will  well  repay  the  expense  and 
time  involved. 


/ 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  STATE  UiSIVERSITY. 


The  trustees  of  Indiana  University  have  promoted  Prof.  David  S. 
Jordan  from  the  chair  of  natural  science  to  the  presidency  of  the 
university,  to  succeed  Dr.  Lemuel  Moss.  This  is  a  marked  compli- 
ment to  Prof.  Jordan,  who  is  not  yet  34  years  of  age.  He  is  a  New 
Yorker  by  birth,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University.  He  received 
his  special  stimulus  in  the  natural  science  line  from  the  noted  Louis 
Agassiz,  at  Penikese  Island. 

Prof.  Jordan's  first  teaching  after  his  study  with  Agassiz  was  in  the 
Indianapolis  high  school.  In  1874  ^^  ^^s  elected  to  the  chair  of 
natural  science  in  Butler  University.  In  1878  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion in  the  State  University  which  he  has  since  filled.  In  addition  to 
his  regular  work  he  has  done  work  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
which  hts  been  highly  appreciated.  His  special  line  in  natural  sci- 
ence is  a  fish- line.  As  an  ichthyologist  he  has  a  reputation  even  in 
Europe.  While  ihcthyolog^  is  his  specialty  he  stands  high  in  several 
other  of  the  natural  science  departments,  and  is  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  other  departments  of  college  work.     His  salary  is  13000. 

The  trustees  at  the  same  meeting  elected  Horace  A.  Hoffman,  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  and  who  is  now  taking  a  special  course 
at  Harvard,  Professor  of  Greek,  to  assume  his  duties  in  the  future. 


RELIGION  IN"  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Rev.  A.  Marine,  of  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  leading  Methodist 
preachers  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  a  sermon  preached  on  last 
Thanksgiving  Day,  made  use  of  the  following  language,  as  reported 
in  the  Indianapolis  Journal:    **  Religion  is  proscribed  and  forbiddea 
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to  vrge  its  transcendent  claims  outside  its  own  sanctuaries  and  chosen 
ahars  of  devotion  by  secular  journalism  and  narrow  partisan  news- 
papers, while  our  entire  public  school  system  has  bcccme  so  remotely 
separated  from  all  religious  influence  as  to  make  itself  felt  and  seen 
in  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  our  civilisation.  It  is  time  that  em* 
phasis  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  education  without  the  religious 
element  in  it  is  a  violation  of  every  recognised  prim  iple  of  sound 
I^ilosophy  and  every  law  of  our  being." 

The  above  statement  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  is  frequently 
expressed  by  clergymen,  and  can  be  accounted  for  on  one  of  two 
theories :  ( i)  They  are  not  familiar  with  what  the  schools  are  really 
doing;  or  (2)  They  use  the  word  teligion  in  the  sense  of  sectarian 
dogma. 

Having  entered  the  PQ^UU£bfifillb«&  ^  pup^»  about  forty  five 
(years  ago.  and  havin^jrtyjgpy^^ejLf^girthem  in  some  capacity 
'  ever  since,  I  feel  cjnpe||M  to  speak  froinperal|iial  knowledge,  and 
the  following  statAients  are  in  accord  with  my  rapcrience,  observa- 
tion, and  informsluon :  j 

Never  before  liks^e  fact  so  generally  rnim/ized  and  so  much 

Insisted  upon  that  ^^^4itf /Mr{,<^-%ijt|j^^  and  religious 

i    nature ;  that  intellectuSfetj^Wffg.  Bfekg&iiHrfpied  by  moral  training, 

j   b  a  positive  harm  to  a  community,  as  it  siknply  gives  greater  power 

•   for  eviL 

Never  before  was  the  standard  of  moral  integrity  so  high  fir  tho 
j  teacher,  and  as  a  consequence,  there  were  never  before  so  many  no- 
f  ble  christian  men  and  women  engaged  in  teaching. 

Never  before  was  the  necessity  of  moral  training  so  frequently 
talked  of  and  urged  in  teachers'  meetings.  Perhaps  not  a  single  one 
of  the  ninety- two  county  institutes  held  within  the  last  six  months  in 
this  State  has  missed  having  this  thought  urged  upon  it.  With  but 
few  exceptions  each  day's  session  of  these  meetings  is  opened  with 
religions  exercises. 

Throughout  the  country  the  rule  is  to  open  schools  with  religious 

\exercises.    The  school  in  which  the  Bible  is  not  read  daily  is  the 

iexceptiois.    There  is  not  a  normal  school  or  college  in  the  country 

/in  which  the  great  masses  of  the  teachers  are  educated  and  trained 

I  that  does  not  open  each  day's  work  with  the  reading  of  scripture  and 

prayer. 

;  Furthermore,  large  nmnbers,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  a  majority^ 
'  of  the  teachers  are  church  members,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  re- 
'  mainder  are  regular  attendants  upon  church  services,  and  tbus  the 
;  great  body  of  teachers  are  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  church* 
{  The  parents  who  do  most  in  deterq^jning  the  character  of  the  schools 
vSttend  chturcb,  as  do  also  the  children. 

Now,  if  it  ia  tma.  as  Mr.  Marine  charges,  that  the  schools  are  Cadling 
3 
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in  ons  of  their  most  vital  duties,  he  and  his  fellow-preachers  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  If.  with  the  teacher  and  patrons,  and 
children  looking  to  them  for  spiritual  guidance,  the  defgy  allow  the 
schools  to  drift  away  from  their  highest  form  of  work,  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  their  own  influence,  and  they  should  be  ashamed  of 
themselves.  If  the  charge  is  true  then  the  preachers  of  the  land  are 
more  culpable  than  any  other  class  of  community. 

But  the  charge  is  not  true.  Mr.  Marine  is  mistaken,  unless  he 
uses  the  term  "  religion*'  as  many  ministers  do  use  it,  in  a  narrow 
sectarian  sense.  When  it  is  realized  that  religion  is  not  a  theory, 
not  a  creed,  not  even  "  a  plan  of  salvation/'  but  a  //^— a  life  lived 
recognizing  its  relations  to  its  fellow-men,  and  to  •*  Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven,"  then  it  will  be  found  that  our  schools  as  a  whole  an 
doing  a  great  work,  not  only  intellectually  but  morally  and  relig- 
iously.   They  are  the  great  character  builders. 


OUR  LOSSES  IN  EDUCATION. 


"The  first  of  the  losses  of  the  present  system  of  education  is  the 
loss  of  spontaneity  and  originality  in  the  teacher." — £.  £.  Hale,  in 
J^ar/Jk  AnuricoH  Rtview  for  November. 

This  moves  me  to  say  that  it  is  true,  and  is  necessarily  true.  It 
marks  a  stage  in  our  progress  toward  rational  spontaneity  and  origi- 
nality. In  so  far  as  it  indicates  progress  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
grade  of  teaching  it  should  be  classed  as  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss. 

I  will  try  to  explain :  There  seem  to  be  three  stages  in  the  ad* 
▼ance  of  every  one  in  the  mastery  of  any  vocation ;  which  stages  are 
more  or  less  clearly  defined  in  different  individuals. 

In  the  first  stage  of  knowledge  there  is  a  spontaneity  and  origi- 
nality begotten  of  ignorance.   The  tyro  has  gotten  the  skin  of  some- 

^lilng, call  it  the  teaching  vocation, — and  has  misUken  it  for  the 

thing.  He  is  not  troubled  with  any  doubts.  He  acts  with  freedom 
within  these  limits  and  transcends  these  limits  with  equal  freedom^ 
being  unconscious  of  their  existence.  He  is  enthusiastic,  sponUne- 
ous  and  original,  and  will  naturally  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
pupils.  They  will  be  "waked  up,"  and  some  of  them  will  "blate" 
their  own  way  through  difficulties  where  the  teacher  is  powerless  to 
help  them.  But  there  comes  a  time  in  that  teacher's  growth.—unless 
he  fossilizes  into  a  pedagogue,— when  he  breaks  through  this  skin 
and  discovers  that  there  is  something  beneath  which  he  has  not  yet 
explored.  Now  comes  the  period  of  timidity  and  uncertainty.  He 
is  not  so  sure  of  his  ground.  He  looks  around  for  some  support. 
In  his  bewildered  condition  he  is  inclined  to  lean  upon  the  arm  of 
revered  and  trusted  authority.  He  dons  the  working  harness  of 
«ome  one  else,  but  it  chafes  him.    His  glance  below  the  surface  has 
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revealed  that  there  is  a  law  or  method  belonging  to  teac'uiitf>  which 
lie  feels  that  he  must  know.  He  tries  to  get  it  second-hand.  It  is 
not  his  own  and  it  trammels  him.  He  has  lost  enthusiasm,  sponta- 
neity and  originality.  He  takes  some  method  ready-made  and  pro- 
ceeds to  fit  himself  to  it,  paring  here  and  padding  there.  If  he  stops 
here  he  will  crystallize  into  a  mere  formalist.  He  becomes  one  of  the 
washers  in  the  Walpurgis  night  of  Faust.  His  last  state  is  worse 
than  his  first.     He  is  an  illustration  of  that  line  in  Pope  that, 

'*A  little  learmag  is  •  dangerous  thing." 

In  his  third  stage  he  has  passed  out  of  his  state  of  bondage  to 
method  into  that  freedom  which  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
all  method  confers.  He  has  discoveted  what  are  the  true  purposes 
of  education,  and  has  gained  a  theoretical  and  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  direct  the  child  in  his  acquisition  of  knowledge  so  as 
to  realize  most  nearly  these  purposes.  His  knowledge  of  both  mind 
and  matter  makes  him  free  in  the  construction  of  his  own  methods. 
Now  he  becomes  again  "spontaneous  and  original,"  but  his  freedom 
is  the  freedom  of  knowledge,  not  of  ignorance.  His  enthusiasm,  too, 
«s  tempered  by  discretion.  He  knows  what  can  and  what  can  not 
be  done,  and  loses  no  time  in  his  essays  after  the  impossible. 

Neither  he  nor  his  school  will  be  as  demonstrative  as  it  was  in  his 
first  stage.  There  will  be  less  "cavorting  about*'  and  more  settled, 
strong  pulling. 

Now  I  believe  that  every  teacher  must  go  through  these  three 
stages  of  growth.  If  he  passes  through  them  by  the  road  of  experi- 
ence he  is  generally  well  along  in  that  period  called  the  prime  of  his 
mental  and  vital  powers,  before  he  has  well  entered  the  third  stage. 
A  thorough  training  under  the  direction  of  those  who  have  themselves 
passed  over  the  road,  will  enable  a  young  teacher  to  attain  this  third 
stage  of  knowledge  much  sooner  than  he  could  arrive  at  it  by  expe- 
rience alone ;  but  he  will  never  fully  enter  it  except  through  experi- 
ence, whatever  may  be  his  preparatory  training. 

•     .•  «  •  •  •  «  « 

Now  there  will  be  stages  in  the  development  of  the  teaching  voca- 
tion in  the  world  that  will  correspond  to  these  periods  of  their  growth 
in  the  individual.  There  has  been  a  time  when  the  teachers  of  this 
-country  were  free  because  they  were  igpiorant  of  the  existence  of  a 
science  or  even  of  an  art  (in  any  true  sense)  of  education.  AH  that 
^ey  were  supposed  to  know  was  the  subjects  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  teach. 

For  the  past  few  years,  teachers  as  a  class  have  been  in  that  trans- 
ition stage  from  the  first  to  the  third.  They  have  magnified  method 
unduly.  They  have  even  exalted  it  over  scholarship.  The  scholar* 
ship  of  omr  teachers  throughout  the  country  is  shamefully  poor.  What 
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hope  is  there  of  enthnsiasiii,  qwnUneitf,  or  oripnadity  when  tto 
teacher  hiicself  is  feeding  opon  the  hnsks  of  the  sabject  he  is  teach* 
tag.  Ihey  have  not  slopped  to  learn  what  to  teach,  but  have  been 
▼aioly  reaching  aliter  the  how,  and  in  this  have  pinned  their  faith  ta 
the  sleere  of  some  revered  aathority,  and  so  have  become  mere  or- 
gan grindersb  As  Mr.  Hale  says  they  have  lost  the  "spontaneity 
and  originality"  of  former  times.  He  seems  to  imply  that  this  losa 
is  due  to  the  "  present  system.*' 

But  the  present  deplorable  condition  is  a  necessary  phase  in  our 
growth.  Let  us  pray,  hcwever,  that  our  development  be  not  arrested 
here.  The  public  schools  and  our  public  school  system  can  only  be 
caved  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  an  indignant  people  by  the 
teachers'  passing  on  into  the  stage  of  the  freedom  of  knowledge. 
The  syf  tem  is  all  well  er  ough.  It  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  teacher, 
and  failure  to  comprehend  the  teason  of  his  existence  as  teacher  that 
is  the  matter  with  the  schools.  g.  p.  b. 


THE  GIRLS  DIDN'T  GO. 

The  Western  Reserve  College  was  established  about  sixty  years 
ago,  aod  of  course  admitted  only  ycung  men.  About  twelve  years 
ago  women  were  admitted.  Recently,  by  reason  of  a  large  gift  the 
name  of  the  college  was  changed  to  ^^delbert,  in  honor  of  the  donor*s 
only  son,  and  was  removed  from  Hudson  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FVom  all  the  testimony  that  reaches  us  the  young  women  main- 
tained themselves  creditably  in  scholarship  and  deportment,  but  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  all  the  members  of  the  faculty,  except 
the  president,  petitioned  the  board  of  trustees  to  exclude  the  ladies 
on  the  ground  "that  women  would  break  down  in  health ;  that  they 
needed  cot  the  same  education  as  men,  but  something  to  fit  them  for 
the  duties  of  wife  and  mother ;  that  a  separate  college  must  be  built 
with  'diploma  certificates'  instead  of  degrees;  that  boys  would  be 
deterred  from  coming  to  a  college  which  woman's  attending  always 
made  second  rate  *'  I ! 

As  may  be  imagined  Cleveland  was  greatly  agitated  over  this  pro- 
position. It  was  discussed  through  the  newspapers,  from  the  pulpits* 
in  the  shops,  and  at  the  firesides.  The  trustees  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  take  the  subject  under  consideration  and  make  a  report* 
Thih  committee  sought  the  views  of  leading  educators  who  had  tested 
co-education,  and  could  therefore  speak  from  experience.  The  fol- 
lowing  indicate  the  uniform  testimony  received : 

James  B.  Angell,  Pres.  Michigan  University,  wrote :  "  Most  of  the 
evils  feared  by  those  who  opposed  the  admission  of  women  were  not 
encountered.    We  made  no  solitary  modification  of  onr  ruks  or  re* 
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qvirements.  The  women  did  not  become  boydenish ;  they  did  not 
fail  in  their  itadies ;  they  did  not  bieak  down  in  their  health ;  they 
have  graduated  in  all  departments ;  they  have  not  been  inferior  in 
scholarship.    We  count  the  experiment  here  a  success/' 

G  Anderson,  Pres.  Chicago  University,  replying  to  the  objection 
on  the  part  of  young  men,  wrote :  "  In  one  instance,  during  my 
presidency  of  six  years,  one  or  two  young  men  left  one  class  because 
they  could  not  successfully  compete  wiUi  two  youog  women  in  the 
class,  and  I  did  not,  under  the  circumstances,  mourn  their  departure. 
I  have  never  had  the  slightest  trouble  from  the  association  of  the 
sexes." 

Chancellor  Manatt,  of  Nebraska  University,  wrote:  "This  ques- 
tion sounds  like  a  joke  in  this  longitude  As  well  ask  if  a  girl's  being 
bom  into  a  family  turns  the  boys  out  of  doors.  It  rather  strengthens 
the  home  attraction.     So  in  the  university.** 

A.  D.  Whice,  Pres.  Cornell  University,  wrote:  "Having  gone 
through  one  more  year,  making  twelve  in  all  since  women  were  ad- 
mitted (to  the  "annex"),  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  believe  their 
presence  here  good  for  us  in  every  respect.  There  has  not  been  a 
particle  of  scandal  of  any  sort,  and  no  trouble." 

Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler  wrote:  "My  observation  has  been  that, 
under  joint  system,  the  tone  of  college  life  has  grown  more  earnest, 
more  courteous  and  refined,  less  flippant  and  cynical.  The  women 
are  usually  among  the  very  best  scholars,  and  lead  instead  of  drag, 
and  their  lapses  from  good  health  are  rather,  yes,  decidedly,  less  nu- 
merous than  those  alleged  by  the  young  men.'* 

President  Warren,  of  Boston  University,  wrote :  "  My  convictions 
grow  stronger  and  more  decided  every  year.  The  only  opponents 
of  coeducation  I  have  ever  known  are  persons  who  knowr  nothing 
about  it  practically,  and  whose  difficulties  are  all  speculative  and 
imaginary.*' 

Many  other  opinions  to  the  same  effect  might  be  given,  but  the 
above  will  suffice.  The  report  of  the  committee  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  The  harem  is  Mohammedan ;  the  monastery  and  nunnery  are 
Romanlstic.  Separate  education  of  the  sexes  was  the  natural  out- 
growth, or  rather  the  belief  on  which  both  rest,  that  the  sexes  can 
not  associate  together  without  danger  and  harm.  Opposed  to  these 
is  co-education,  the  latest  and  best  growth  of  Christianity." 

The  girls  wtrt  victorious  by  a  voU  of  J2  to  6, 


Answer  to  Qukribs.— The  capital  of  Louisiana  according  to  the 
latest  geographies  is  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  is  divided  into  par- 
ishes instead  of  counties. 
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BLOW-HARD  ADVERTISING. 


The  National  Normal  Exponent  takes  exceptions  to  what  the 
Journal  in  its  October  issue  had  to  say  as  to  its  method  of  adver- 
tising.      ' 

The  answer  of  the  Exponent  is  in  keeping  with  the  advertising* 
and  is  therefore  characteristic,  and  would  not  have  received  further 
notice  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Journal's  article  is  construed  to 
be  an  attack  on  "independent  normalism."  No  criticism  was  made 
upon  "normalism"  of  any  kind.  The  Journal  has  as  high  regard 
for  "independent  normals"  and  "independent  jEx/ew/iftj"  as  it  has 
for  state  institutions,  when  they  do  as  honest  work.  The  Journal 
estimates  a  school  or  a  paper  solely  by  the  work  it  does. 

The  term  "  University  "  is  justified  by  Mr.  Holbrook  on  the  ground 
that  his  school  contains  a  large  number  of  departments,  and  because 
other  institutions  not  so  large  are  called  "uuiversities." 

Because  "soiAe  little  institutions"  have  assumed  a  name  which 
they  have  no  right  to,  is  haidly  a  sufficient  reason  why  their  example 
should  be  followed.  And  the  number  of  branches  taught  and  num- 
ber oi  teachers  employed  will  hardly  make  a  "university"  without 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  course  of  study.  An  institution  that  ad- 
mits students  before  they  are  ready  to  enter  an  ordinary  high  school» 
and  then  graduates  them  from  some  of  its  departments  in  a  single 
year,  and  from  many  if  not  every  one  in  two  or  three  years,  is  hardly 
worthy  the  name  University — ^remembering  that  "  university  **  means 
higher  and  beyond  the  college.  To  drag  down  the  name  of  the  high- 
est institution  of  learning  and  apply  it  to  a  school  whose  chief  work 
is  teaching  the  common  branches,  does  not  lift  up  the  lower  school,, 
but  it  does  cheapen  and  make  meaningless  the  high  title.  The  ten- 
dency now  is  to  abuse  the  word  "  university "  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  word  "professor"  is  abused.  There  are  getting  to  be  so 
many  "professors"  that  one  can  achieve  most  notoriety  by  adhering 
to  the  plain  title  Mf^ 

Mr.  Holbrook  say,  "  This  institution  (The  National  Normal)  is  the 
founder  of  a  system  of  education.    Are  you  not  aware  of  it  ?  " 

The  Journal  is  com|>elled  to  confess  ignorance  as  to  any  such 
system  of  education.  It  has  seen  extraordinary  claims  as  to  its  ability 
to  do  as  much  for  a  student  in  one  year  as  an  "old  fogy  college  "  can 
do  in  three.  It  has  also  noticed  a  system-^xxz  tendency  to  magnify 
whatever  was  done  at  the  normal  and  to  minify  whatever  was  done 
in  other  schools.  Aside  from  these  characteristics  the  Journal  has 
in  its  long  years  of  observation  discovered  nothing  of  importance 
that  was  original. 

Mr.  Holbrook  has  no  right  to  complain,  as  he  does,  at  being  criti* 
dsed.  Within  the  range  of  the  Journal's  extensive  acquaintance  it 
knows  of  no  other  person  who  has  indulged  so  freely  and  so  relent- 
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•  — 

lessly  in  the  criticism  of  other  institutions  as  has  he.  The  last  issue 
of  the  Expontnt  furnishes  ample  proof  of  this. 

The  Journal  will  repeat  what  it  said  in  its  former  article,  viz. ;  that 
the  National  Normal  has  done  and  is  doing  much  good  work  ;  but 
the  good  work  is  not  original  in  the  sense  claimed,  and  the  original 
work  ("the  only  authoritative,"  etc.)  is  not  good. 

The  pages  of  the  Journal  are  at  the  service  of  Mr.  Holbrook  if  he 
Irishes  to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  characteristic  features  of  his  "  new 
lystem  of  education.*' 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 
-^. 

QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Theory  of  Tbachino. — i.  Show  that  the  teacher  does  not  make 
the  riiles  of  the  school,  but  that  he  must  be  obedient  to  them  equally 
with  the  pupils. 

3.  What  is  the  value  as  discipline  of  the  maintenance  of  silence 
in  the  school  room  ? 

3,  Describe  the  process  of  forming  a  habit. 

4.  Name  the  different  ends  for  which  the  school  exists. 
5*    What  is  meant  by  the  organization  of  a  school  ? 

Orthography. — i.  How  many  elementary  sounds  in  the  £ng« 
hsh  Language? 

2.  (a)  Into  what  three  general  classes  are  these.divided? 

(b)  Give  an  example  of  each.  0  a==6  b=-4« 

3.  How  many  sounds  has  e  and  g?    Illustrate  each.    2  pts,  5  ea. 

4.  How  many  and  what  sounds  compose  the  word  receipt  ? 

2  pts,  5  each. 

5.  Spell  the  plural  of  beau,  die  (a  stamp)  corps,  valley,  folio. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  Superintendent.    10  pts,  5  ea. 

Pemianship. — I.  Describe  your  method  of  distributing  and  col- 
lecting  copy-books. 

2.  In  teaching  penmanship  what  should  receive  attention  first  ? 

3.  Describe  the  Arm  Rest.    The  Hand  Rest, 

4.  Give  your  method  of  criticising  the  work  of  your  pupils. 

5.  Analyze  a,  b,  c,  A,  C. 

Norm.^Yoor  wriniig  m  auiiwenng  these  queitioni  will  be  taken^M  a  specioien  of  )r*ur 
feBianihtp,  and  will  be  marked  so  or  below«  according  to  merit. 

Physiologv. — I.  What  is  anatomy? 

2.    Where  and  how  does  nutrition  take  place  ?    2  pts,  5  each. 
3«    By  what  organs  are  the  different  parts  of  the  body  connected? 
4,    Describe  a  muscle. 
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5.  Wkmt  are  the  nmlnre  acd  effect  of  true  exercise  ?      2  ptt.  5  ea. 

6.  What  is  the  general  action  on  the  food  in  digestion  ? 

7.  Describe  the  lungs,  with  diagram. 

8.  {a)  Is  cold  bread  more  healthful  than  hot  bread? 

(*)  Why?  a=2:b«8 

9.  What  nenres  are  included  within  the  skull  ? 

10.    To  what  extent  and  ior  what  purpose  is  breathing  under  con- 
trol of  the  will  ?  2  pto.  5  ea« 

Gramii  AR  •«  I.  How  many  and  what  dements  in  every  sentence  i 
Why  must  every  sentence  have  them  ? 

3.  What  is  the  ground  for  dividing  sentences  into  Declarative, 
Interrogative  and  Exclamatory  ? 

3.  How  does  the  simple  sentence  differ  from  the  compound  or 
complex  sentence  ? 

4.  Name  and  explain  two  of  the  leading  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  compound  sentence? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  subordinate  dause  and  a 
substantive  clause  ? 

6.  Should  we  say.  "  I  feel  bad/*  or  "  I  feel  badly"?    Why  ? 

7.  Give  all  the  participial  forms  of  the  following  verbs :  /aj^,  r§^ 

8.  Parse  the  nouns  in  the  following:  "John  being  industrious, 
he  was  soon  appointed  leader.** 

9.  State  and  illustrato  the  offices  of  the  compound  personal  pro- 
noun? 

10.  Correct  the  following,  giving  reasons:  «.  "I  can  solve  this 
problem  easier  than  that**  b.  *'  I  want  to  go  very  bad."  c.  "  This 
lesson  is  awful  hard.*)^ 

'  Reading. — 1.  What  relation  has  reading  to  all  other  branches  of 
study  ? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  ends  to  be  attained  in  teaching  reading  in 
the  common  schools? 

3.  What  preparation  should  children  in  the  Second  Reader  be  le- 
quired  to  make  for  the  reading  lesson  ? 

4.  Name  five  American  authors  that  you  would  recommend 
children  to  read.  5  pts,  2  each, 

5.  What  is  mechanical  reading,  and  how  is  it  to  be  avoided? 

2  pts,  5  each. 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  a  stanza  of  poetry  selected  by 
the  Superintendent.  2$  each. 

Arithhktic. — I.  What  is  a  common  multiple?  A  least  cosb* 
mon  multiple?  Why  invert  the  divisor  in  division  of  fractions? 
What  is  a  square  ?    A  cube  ?  $,2  each. 

2.  What  is  a  ratio  ?  Give  the  rule  for  stating  a  problem  in  simple 
proportion.  5,  $ 
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3.  A  comoiiMion  merchant  told  1300  bjureU  of  flour,  mt  f  57$ 
a  1>arrel,  receiTiDg  a  commiMion  of  ^i%^  and  invested  the  net  pro- 
ceeds in  coffee  at  25  cts.  a  pound,  first  deducting  2%  commission, 
how  many  pounds  of  coffee  did  he  purchase  ?  What  was  his  entire 
commission?  5,  5 

4.  The  duty  on  1250  yards  of  silk,  at  40%  ad  valorem,  was  f  1,100, 
what  was  the  invoice  price  per  yard?  For  how  much  per  yard  must 
the  importer  sell  the  silk  to  clear  20%  ? 

5.  What  is  the  amount  of  I193.60  for  i  yr.  5  mo.  19  da.  at  9^? 

6.  What  is  the  equated  time  for  the  payment  of  I340,  due  May 
loth,  1870;  $450,  due  June  10;  I560,  due  July  15;  and  $6^0,  due 
August  10? 

7.  From  i  of  a  pound  of  Troy  take  |  of  an  ounce.    Proc,  5,  ans.  5« 
S.    There  is  a  circular  field  40  rods  in  diameter,  what  is  its  cir- 

cumfefencef    How  many  acres  does  it  contain?  5,  5 

9.  A  man  paid  |8ioo  for  two  farms,  and  f  of  the  cost  of  the  larger 
^um  was  equal  to  iV  oi  the  cost  of  the  smaller,  what  was  the  cost  of 
each?  5.  5 

10.  If  100  Ibe.  be  carried  20  mi.  for  20  cts.,  how  far  may  loioo  lbs, 
he  carried  for  ^.60  ? 

Geography. — i.  Name  and  locate  the  Tropics,  and  tell  why  they 
are  so  located. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  different  forms  of  government  existing 
among  civilised  people. 

3.  Name  thepolitical  divisions  of  North  America  in  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  most  northern.    Give  capitals  of  each. 

4.  Name  and  locate  five  seaboard  cities  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Give  location  of  Quito,  Vienna,  Canton,  Marseilles  and  Gal- 
veston. 

6.  Where  is  Cape  May  ?  Mobile  Bay  ?  Island  of  Corsica  ?  San 
Joaquin  River?     Wasatdi  Mountains? 

7.  Where  is  Birmingham  ?    Rouen?    Prague?  Munich?  Naples? 

8.  What  countries  border  on  France?  What  is  the  government 
of  France? 

9.  What  countries  are  separated  by  the  Adriatic  Sea?  What 
large  city  is  located  on  this  sea  ? 

10.  Name  five  rivers  of  Africa. 

U  S.  HiSTOKT. — I,  What  evidence  is  there  that  this  country  was 
inhabited  by  an  earlier  and  more  civilized  people  than  the  Indians? 

10 

2.  What  relation  does  the  rise  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  have 
to  do  with  the  settlement  of  the  southern  part  of  the  U.  S.  Teri- 
tory?  10 

3.  How  did  the  war  in  Europe  for  the  Spanish  succession  cause 
war  in  the  American  colonies  ?  to 
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4.  What  celebrated  English  statesmen,  eariy  in  1775,  ^^  ^ 
obtain  justice  for  the  colonies  ?  What  was  the  reply  of  one  of  them 
to  Lord  North's  proposition  to  all  the  colonies  to  tax  themselves  for 
the  benefit  of  Great  Briuin  ?  5,  S 

5.  What  American  obtained  aid  of  the  French  for  the  colonies  in 
the  Revolution  ?  What  yariation  from  court  etiquette,  made  in  his 
favor,  showed  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held?  5,  $ 

6.  Name  three  important  events  in  Van  Buren's  administration. 
What  gave  rise  to  the  expression  "  fifty-four,  forty,  or  fight?'*  How 
Was  the  matter  settled  ?  5  pts» 

7.  What  is  the  Ordinance  of  1787?  What  relation  has  this  in- 
stniment  to  the  subjects  of  slavery  and  education  in  the  States 
erected  from  the  N.  W.  Territory?  $,  $. 

8.  When  was  Fort  Sumter  captured?  What  was  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  men  engaged  on  the  two  sides  ?  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  capture  ?  4*  3»  5 

9.  In  colonial  times  the  slave  interests  were  North,  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  war  they  were  South ;  what  caused  this  change  ?  la 

la    Describe  the  battle  of  Nashville,  in  which  Thomas  so  literally 
destroyed  Hood's  army.  10 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN 
DECEMBER. 

Reading. — i.  The  method  of  teaching  children  the  meaning  of 
words  should  begin  with  teaching  the  words  themselves.  The  nat- 
ural order  is :  the  familiar  object,  the  oral  representative  or  name, 
the  written  representative,  or  word.  Sufficient  repetition  to  fix  the 
association  of  these  in  the  mind  should  be  made — no  more.  Too 
much  assistance  will  fail  to  place  the  proper  responsibility  upon  the 
child  for  his  part  of  the  work.  Motions  may  be  taught  the  child  by 
corresponding  actions,  or  by  referring  to  corresponding  actions  with 
which  he  is  well  acquainted.  Others,  later  on,  by  analogy  with 
those  which  he  knows.  Knowledge  of  relations  as  expressed  by 
prepositions  and  conjunctions  will  naturally  be  learned  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  objects  and  actions.  All  of  these  may  be  associated,  in- 
terest kindled,  and  the  impression  deepened  by  incidents,  pictures^ 
drawings,  etc.  As  the  pupil  advances  in  age  he  may  by  degrees  be 
taught  the  proper  use  of  the  dictionary  and  the  cyclopedia.  Also- 
the  combinations  of  the  given  word  in  other  connections  than  the 
one  given  in  the  reader,  its  ready  use  in  composition,  etc. 

2,  In  reading,  the  pupil  should  take  the  book  in  the  left  hand» 
the  thumb  and  little  finger  upon  either  page  in  front,  the  other  thiee 
fingers  being  used  as  a  support.  The  left  upper  arm  should  be 
nearly  vertical  beside  the  body,  the  lower  arm  extending  forward 
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and  toward  tffe  center  of  the  front  of  the  body,  slightly  upward  but 
nearly  at  a  right  angle.  The  right  arm  should  hang  beside  the 
body.  One  foot  should  be  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  at  an  angle  of 
60^  to  the  one  upon  which  the  support  of  the  body  mainly  depends. 
The  trunk  should  be  erect  and  the  head  inclined  slightly  forward. 
Ease,  grace,  comfort,  naturalness,  accommodation  to  the  eye,  are 
the  elements  to  be  determined. 

5.  A  good  method  of  teaching  a  Fourth  Reader  class  is  the  fol- 
lowing: When  the  pupils  have  reached  the  recitation  benches  and 
been  quietly  seated,  let  each  oiie,  in  perfect  silence,  read  carefully 
the  first  verse  for — say  two  minutes.  Then  l^t  such  a  pupil  as  the 
teacher  may  designate  close  his  book,  rise  an  i  state  the  meaning  of 
the  verse  in  his  own  words.  If  the  teacher  is  not  satisfied,  he  may 
call  upon  another  pupil  to  explain  in  like  manner.  When  the 
teacher  and  the  class  are  satisfied  as  to  the  statement,  the  pupil  giv» 
ing  it  correctly  may  then  be  called  upon  to  read  the  verse.  If  he 
does  not.  in  his  reading,  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  passage 
read,  all  will  see  it  and  note  wherein  his  rendering  is  defective* 
One  verse  read  properly  and  understandingly  in  this  way  is  of  more 
value  to  the  class  than  ten  verses  read  carelessly,  or  read  without 
an  analysis  of  both  the  thought  and  its  method  of  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils. 

Physiology. — i.  Anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  are  the  di- 
visions of  physiology  in  the  wide  sense.  Anatomy  teaches  the  me- 
chanical parts  and  relations  of  the  body,  or  of  its  organs ;  physi- 
ology, in  the  strict  sense,  treats  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  and 
systems  of  the  body ;  hygiene  states  the  conditions  necessary  to  a 
normal  or  healthful  state  or  action  of  the  body,  or  of  its  parts. 

3.  Digestion  is  partly  a  chemical,  partly  a  mechanical  process. 
It  consists,  essentially,  in  reducing  the  food  to  such  a  condition  that 
its  nutritious  elements  may  be  readily  absorbed  and  used  by  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body. 

4.  The  principal  ingredients  of  food  are  complex  organic  sub- 
stances derived  from  plants  and  animals.  A  small  amount  of  inor- 
ganic material  is  used  also— chiefly  for  the  supporting  tissues. 

5.  A  healthful  diet  is  good  in  quality,  moderate  in  quantity,. 
varied  in  kind,  and  adapted  to  the  particular  life  of  the  person 
using  it. 

6.  Cooking  meat  gelatinises  its  white  fibrous  tissue  and  makes  it 
more  easUy  chewed  and  more  easily  digested.  Agreeable  flavors 
are  also  developed  and  parasites,  if  any,  destroyed.  The  principle 
advantage  derivable  from  cooking  vegetables  is  to  change  the  raw 
starch  into  a  more  easily  digestible  state. 

8.    The  body  may  be  kept  too  clean.    The  use  of  too  much  and 
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too  strong  soap  may  remove  the  oil  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glattda, 
a  certain  portion  of  which  is  necessary  to  a  healthful  condition  of  the 
akin. 

9.  Nerve  matter  is  composed  of  fibres,  cells,  blood  vessels,  con- 
nective tissue,  etc.  The  fibres  are  found  in  both  branches  and 
centers,  but  the  cells  are  found  in  the  centers  only.  Around  a  nerve 
is  the  outer  sheaf,  or  perineurium ;  within  this  the  funiculi,  or  cordst 
held  apart  by  the  connective  tissue,  and  each  within  a  sheath  of  its 
own»  known  as  the  neurilemma.  Within  this  last  sheath  are  the 
real  nerve  fibres,  consisting  of  (a)  the  sheath  of  Schwann;  (^)  the 
fatty  or  medullary  sheath,  or  coating ;  {c)  the  axis  cylinder,  or  core^ 
the  essential  part  of  the  fiber,  and  continuous  from  die  nerve  center 
to  the  organ  in  which  the  nerve  ends. 

SciBNCB  OP  Teaching. — i.  The  seats  of  a  school-room  should 
be  placed  so  that  pupils  would  not  have  to  face  the  light.  The  light 
should  come  from  the  left  and  back,  or  from  the  left  alone,  and  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  windows. 

2.  Ventilation  received  from  the  top  of  the  window  is  not  likely  to 
strike  the  children  in  such  strong  and  direct  currents  as  when  ad* 
mitted  below. 

3.  Voluntary  attention  implies  an  exercise  of  will;  involuntary 
attention  implies  only  attractiveness  of  object  or  subject.  Voluntary 
attention  implies  control  of  the  will — the  chief  end  of  education. 

4.  The  ideal  school  must  develop  a//  the  powers  of  the  child-^ 
moral,  mental,  and  physical.  The  mental  and  moral  can  not  be 
manifested  except  through  the  physical.  Good  thinking  and  good 
morals  alike  depend  much  upon  good  health. 

5.  The  mind  can  do  its  best  work  only  when  free  from  annoy- 
ances, hence  the  great  importance  of  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  good 
nature  in  the  school. 

Geographv.-^i.  The  Polar  Circles  are  33}®  from  the  Poles, 
They  mark  the  extreme  point  beyond  the  poles  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  reach  when  the  sun  shines  vertically  upon  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  respectively. 

3.  Commerce  is  trade.  Carried  on  between  two  different  coun- 
tries, as  Great  Britain  and  United  States,  it  is  styled  foreign  com- 
merce. Carried  on  between  two  parts  of  the  same  country,  as  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  it  is  termed  domestic  commerce.         • 

3.  Madrid,  Rome,  Constantinople. 

4.  The  European  cities  enjoy  a  much  milder  climate  than  New 
York.  The  warm  currents  of  air  from  the  Sahara  and  the  modifying 
influences  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  cause  this  difference. 

$.  The  Atlantic  Slope  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  AUe- 
ghany  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    It  has  many  rivers,  and 
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»  very  fertile.  The  Centrid  Plain,  lies  between  the  Allegbasy  and 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  slopes  gently  from  each  range  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  near  the  centre,  forms  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River* 
The  Ckeat  Western  Plateau  embraces  all  territory  west  of  the  central 
plain.    This  is  ragged  and  contains  many  lofty  mountains. 

6.  HideSt  Peruvian  bark»  red  pepper,  spices,  rose-wood  and  ma* 
hogany. 

7.  Rio  Janeiro. 

8.  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  Candia,  Cyprus. 

9.  Caspian  Sea,  White  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of 
Asof. 

10.  The  British  claim  possession  of  India,  which  includes  Hin* 
dostan,  a  part  of  Farther  India,  a  part  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Singapore.  The 
exports  of  British  India  are  cotton,  rice,  opium,  tobacco,  sugar,  jute* 
indigo,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  cinnamon,  spices,  etc. 

U.  S.  History.— f.  Pennsylvania  diflTered  in  that  the  land  was 
all  owned  by  one  man — ^the  proprietor — who  planced  the  enterprise. 
He  made  it  "  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind,*'  permitting  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  without  any  interference,  and  securing  then» 
against  Indian  hostility  by  making  a  compact  of  peace  with  the  red 
men.  It  agreed  with  s^me  other  colonics  in  that  it  was  a  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  in  other  lands. 

2.  They  honestly  believed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  control  relig^- 
ions  belieft,  and  to  suppress  any  heresies  that  might  arise.  The  un- 
wise conduct  of  some  among  the  Quakers  and  others  in  opposition 
to  the  government  drew  upon  themselves  the  condemnaticn  of  the 
Puritans. 

3  Jealousies  between  the  French  and  English,  and  a  disputed 
claim  to  the  lands  west  of  the  AUe^hanies,  along  the  Ohio  River. 

4  The  Mecklenburg  Resolutions  announced  the  principle  which 
is  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

5.  Because  they  were  contending  for  a  principle,  not  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxes. 

6.  New  York.    Rhode  Island. 

7.  That  an  extended  credit  system  and  speculation  are  destrac- 
tlve  to  business,  and  that  the  public  safety  is  to  be  secured  through 
the  legitimate  avenues  of  trade. 

S.  (tf)  Dred  Scott  decision.  (^)  John  Brown's  raid  into  Virginia. 
(f)  The  secession  of  seven  States,  and  the  organization  of  the  '*  Con* 
federate  States  of  America." 

9.  («)  The  people  in  that  part  of  Virginia  being  Unionists,  the 
separate  State  of  West  Virginia  was  organised,  1863.  (6)  The  Unioo 
forces* 
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10.  (a)  General  Butler,  (d)  The  daim  that  slaves  were  property. 
{^)  The  slaves  flocked  in  large  numbers  to  the  Union  lines,  and  the 
practical  result  was  the  weakening  of  the  South. 

Grammar. — i.  A  predicate  may  be  simple,  complex,  or  com- 
pound. The  part  that  makes  the  assertion,  without  modification,  is 
generally  called  the  simple  predicate:  as,  "The  rain  is  failing.**  It 
is  complex  when  modified  by  a  phrase  or  a  clause,  or  by  both  :  as, 
"The  boy  recites  well  in  all  his  studies  because  he  is  a  diligent 
pupil.*'  Compound — "  He  recites  in  the  morning  and  studies  in  the 
afternoon."  Most  predicates  may  be  modified  by  a  word,  phrase,  or 
<:lause.  Some  intransitive  verbs,  like  becamt^  seem^  appear^  etc.,  re- 
<quire  as  complement  a  predicate  noun  or  a  predicate  adjective  .*  as, 
"The  man  became  president*"  "  He  appears  cheerful  **  etc. 

2.  You  are  not  going  ?  He  will  accept  the  offer  ?  They  usually 
•express  doubt  or  surprise. 

3.  A  simple  declarative  sentence.  /  is  the  simple  subject  un* 
modified.  Shall  certainly  be  at  the  train  in  time  is  the  entire  predi- 
<ate.  Shall  be  is  pred.  verb,  modified  by  certainly^  an  adverb  of 
affirmation^  and  also  by  the  prep,  phrases  at  the  train  and  in  tinu — 
the  first  being  an  adverbial  modifier  of  place,  the  second,  of  tim€. 

4.  Both,  and,  copulative;  either,  or,  disjunctive;  therefore,  hence, 
illative ;  for,  because,  causal ;  but,  yet,  adversative. 

5.  That  Franklin  was  a  great  philosopher  is  admitted  by  all 
•(subject) .  All  admit  that  Franklin  was  a  great  philosopher  (object). 
He  held  the  opinion  that  Franklin  was  a  great  philosopher  (apposi- 
live).  My  opinion  is  that  Franklin  was  a  great  philosopher  (predi- 
•cate). 

8.  Webster's  and  Worcester's  Dictionaries.  Each  is  the  author 
of  a  dictionary.  The  sentence  as  it  stands  implies  joint  authorship. 
I  went  to  Mr.  Smith,  my  old  teacher's  home,  or,  I  went  to  the  home, 
of  Mr.  Smith,  my  old  teacher.  This  is  somebody  else's  work.  A 
complex  term  annexes  the  sign  of  possession  to  last  word. 

10.  I  speak  to  whoever  speaks  to  me.  The  object  of  "to"  is  the 
clause.  "  I  speak  to  whomever  I  know,"  is  correct,  whomever  being 
the  object  of  know,  I  give  it  to  whoever  comes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  antecedents. 

AaiTHMETic— I.  Interest  is  the  premiam  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 
Amount  is  the  sum  of  principal  and  interest.  Principal  is  the  sum  of  money 
for  which  interest  is  paid.  Usury  is  any  rate  of  interest  higher  than  the  legal 
rate.  Discount  is  the  amount  deducted  from  a  debt  for  its  payment  before  il 
is  due. 

a.  Ratio  is  the  reladon  between  two  numbers  of  the  same  kind  expressed 
by  their  quotient,  A  couplet  is  the  two  terms  of  a  ratio.  A  simple  pi^wr- 
tion  is  an  equality  of  ratios.    A  compound  proportion  is  an  equality  of  two 
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ratioo.  A  compooDd  proportion  is  an  equality  of  two  ratios,  one  or  both  of 
which  mre  compoaod.  Four  numbers  are  in  proportion  when  the  ratio  of  the 
£rst  to  the  second  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  thitd  to  the  fourth. 

3.  T*r  "~  A  =  A-    ^90  =  A  °^  ^"  property. 
^890  X  5  =  ^50,  daujrhter's  share. 
#890  X  ^  =- 15340»  «^n*s  share. 

4.  «±§=H.    ti=mi    H=m!.    !«|-«f«=AVSr  "crease. 

5.  t2i%^}i.    $650X8=^200,  A's. 

62i^3=:^.    $52oo3r^  of  B's.    ^  of  $520Os|i040,  ^  of  B's  income. 
$I040X8=$8320^  B's  income. 

6.  $  .972  proceeds  on  f  I   for  given  time,  plus  3  days.    $1944-1-1.9723: 
$2000.     Answer. 

7.  Iioooo— $230o=$77oo.    4+3=7.    $77«>-^7  =  !"<»•     |i  100X4 
=14400,  first  man's  share,    f  1  iooX3==l3300,  second. 

*•     •(69),4-(92)a=ll5fQ<^'     Ans. 
9.     ^69934528=412.    Ans. 
to.     ^=.66666666+. 

|/.66666666=s.8i644-.    Ans. 


MISCELLANY. 


Knox  County  is  taking  steps  towards  the  educational  display  at 
Kew  Orleans. 

Wabash  County  enrolls  150  of  its  teachers  as  members  of  *'Indi» 
ana  Reading  Circle."    Good ! 

Thb  College  Record  is  the  paper  published  by  Union  Christian 
College  at  Merom.    It  is  a  very  creditable  sheet. 

Starke  County,  under  the  superintendency  of  H.  C.  Rogers,  held 
one  of  its  best  institutes  this  year.  The  teachers  in  this  county  are 
steadily  improving. 

Geo.  W.  Young,  Superintendent  of  Ripley  county,  has  issued  a 
•circular  to  the  teachers  of  his  counfy  urging  them  to  join  the  Read* 
ing  Circle,  and  to  do  it  at  &nce,  that  no  time  be  lost. 

GiNN,  Heath  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  a  text-book  on  Temper* 
ance  by  Axel  Gusufson,  the  author  of  "Foundation  of  Death,"  a 
book  that  has  of  late  attracted  mtkh  wide-spread  interest. 

An  address  on  denominational  education  was  delivered  by  J.  J. 
Mills,  President  of  Earlham,  at  the  New  York  yearly  meeting  of 
Friends,  held  at  Glens  Falls,  in  June  last.  It  has  been  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  President  Mills. 
It  will  well  repay  the  reading* 
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Van  Amtwbrp.  Bragg  Sl  Co  kave  bought  out  the  school  publi- 
cations of  Jones  Bros,  of  Cincinnati.  Their  list  of  school  books  will 
now  include  Milne's  series  of  Arithmetics,  Ridpath*s  Histories,  and 
Forbriger*s  Drawing  Tablets. 

Jennings  County  enrolled  i  lo  out  of  ite  128  teachers,  the  first  half 
day.  This  record  is  hard  to  beat.  Superintendent  Conboy  secured 
this  prompt  attendance,  not  by  giving  an  additional  per  cent,  on  li- 
cense for  attending,  but  by  deducting  from  the  grade  of  examination 
for  license  two  per  cent,  for  each  day  missed  from  the  institute. 

Vbrmilmon  County  held  a  two  days*  Association  at  Dana,  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving.  It  was  fairly  well  at* 
tended,  and  the  exercises  were  very  creditable.  Superintendent 
Johnson  was  kept  from  attending  by  some  unexpected  court  business, 
he  being  an  attorney.    The  teachers  of  Vermillion  average  well. 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  offer  1$ 
prizes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $500,  for  essays  on  Shakes- 
perian  subjects.  Tkeir  object  is  to  stimulate  the  study  of  the  great 
English  dramatist  in  the  home  circle,  as  well  as  in  colleges  and 
schools.  Any  one  desiring  particulars  in  regard  to  this  can  address 
as  above. 

The  Manual  of  St  Joseph  County  Schools,  Calvin  Moon.  Super- - 
intendent,  contains  an  account  of  the  formation  of  a  Teachers*  Li- 
brary Association.  Such  a  mo/ement  can  not  be  too  highly  coip- 
mended.  If  a  similar  organization  could  be  started  in  each  county 
in  the  St^te  the  result  would  be  a  telling  one  upon  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  its  population. 

Walter  Wallace,  principal  of  Fourth  Ward  3chool,  Colurobus» 
has  prepared  a  set  of  cards  containing  facts  about  authors,  libraries, 
colleges,  etc,  to  be  used  in  games  by  young  people.  They  can  be 
played  and  used  so  as  to  be  very  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive 
They  can  be  used  with  great  advantage  for  a  Friday  afternoon's 
exercise.  For  further  information  address  Walter  Wallace,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Coincidbnts. — In  the  ninety  two  names  of  county  superintendents 
of  schools  there  are  four  instances  of  duplicates  of  surnames.  We 
have  C.  W.  Osborne  of  Union,  a^  G.  A.  Osborne  of  Grant ;  H.  C^ 
Rogers  of  Stark,  and  A.  £.  Roge^  of  Hendricks  ;  B.  F.  Johnson  of 
Benton,  and  A.  J.  Johnson  of  Vermillion ;  S.  W  Axtell  of  Greene, 
and  W.  F.  Axtell  of  Monroe.  There  is  neither  a  Brown  nor  a  Jones 
in  the  list,  and  there  is  but  one  Smith.  e  e  e 

MONTOOMBRY  CovNTT  is  Steadily  moving  to  the  front  The  graA» 
ing  of  the  schools  is  becoming  general.    The  average  length  of  the 
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•chool  term  for  the  county  is  seven  months.  The  average  advance 
on  teachers  wages  is  thirty*seven  cents  a  day*  Superintendent  Cant- 
ley  has  dear  ideas,  and  works  to  definite  ends.  Last  year  be  revoked 
the  licenses  of  two  teachers,  because  they  refused  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  county  board*  The  attendance^t  the 
normal  last  summer  reached  loa 

Hakcock  County. — New  Palestine  dedicated  a  magnificent  school 
building  on  November  32,  1884.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  State 
Snpt.  Holcombe,  Supt.  Harlan  of  Marion  county,  Supt.  Dobbins  of 
Shelby  county,  Supt.  Smith  of  Hancock  county,  and  J.  H.  Binford 
of  Greenfield.  This  building  reflects  credit  on  the  trustees  of  New 
Palestine,  Ernest  H.  Faut,  C..H.  Kirkhoff  and  Wm.  A.  \^'ood,  and 
township  treasurer  Sylvester  Waggoner.  Wm.  A.  Wood  has  charge 
of  the  schools. 

Pa&kk  CouirrT."-The  annual  two-day  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
Parke  county  took  place  at  Rockville  November  38-29.  '^^  ^^'* 
tees  in  this  county  give  one  day's  salary  if  the  teachers  attend  both; 
so  It  /oK^  to  be  present,  and  the  meeting  as  usual  was  lai^.  The 
teachers  in  this  county  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  work  and  make 
careful  preparation  for  all  exercises.  Two  days  were  spent  prcit- 
ably  and  pleasantly.  Friday  evening  was  devoted  to  an  oratorical 
contest.  Four  teachers — two  ladie?  and  two  gentlemen^^ngaged  in 
it.  The  judges,  James  H.  Smart.  R.  G.  Boone,  and  Cyrus  W.  Hod* 
gin,  awarded  both  prizes  to  the  ladles.  County  Superintendent 
W.  H.  Elson  is  doing  a  excellent  work. 

Hbnxt  County. — The  annual  Institute  of  Henry  county,  com- 
mencing August  I  ith,  was  in  every  way  the  most  successful  ever  held 
in  the  county.  The  enrollment  reached  160.  The  success  of  the 
institute  of  1884  was  due  largely  to  the  good  management  of  Supt, 
W.  R.  Wilson,  who  is  very  popular  with  his  teachers,  and  who  spared 
no  pains  to  secure  good  instructors.  Among  these  W.  H.  Payne,  of 
the  Michigan  University,  deserved  special  mention  for  his  efficiency 
as  an  institnte  worker.  C  W.  Hodgin  and  Miss  Furby,  of  Richmond, 
and  others  rendered  aid  which  was  greatly  appreciated.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  high  grade  of  our  teachers  and  the  excellent  con- 
dition of  our  schoob,  we  think  Henry  county  is  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  firont  rank.  Mark  P.  TimNsn,  Sec*y. 

Stats  Nokmal  Notcs.— The  Winter  term  opened  December  ist, 
with  an  unusually  large  attendance.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
employ  an  additional  teacher  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 
The  school  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Elwood 
Keibp.  formerly  teacher  of  History  in  this  school,  but  more  recently 
a  student  at  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Kemp  is  a  teacher  of  extraor^ 
4 
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dtnary  ability.    The  regular  faculty  now  numbers  fifteen,  besides 
the  critic  teachers  and  the  teacher  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Another  class  will  enter  immediately  after  the  holidays.  Those 
expecting  to  enter  before  the  Spring  term  should  come  in  at  thai 
time.  ^  The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  this  school  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  is  an  unusually  large  volume,  containing  much 
matter  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  the  institution. 

Lake  County  held  its  institute.  December  i$-i9,  at  Crown  Point 
It  was  better  attended  than  usual.  The  first  morning  70  teachers 
were  present  and  82  enrolled  before  night.  The  second  day  the 
enrollment  reached  100.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the 
county  is  130.  The  principal  workers  were  Capt.  H.  A.  Ford  of 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Miss  Teressa  J.  Crocker,  elocutionist,  of  Logans- 
port,  and  G.  L-  Voorhes,  W.  C.  Belman  and  L.  M.  Bassett,  home 
talent.  The  work  generally  gave  good  satisfaction.  Prof.  Ford  has 
been  repeatedly  recalled  to  this  county.  He  gave  an  evening  lec- 
ture, and  Miss  Crocker  gave  two  evening  entertainments.  In  this 
county  each  teacher  when  examined  pays  fifty  cents  as  an  institute 
fund.  To  such  the  evening  entertainments  are  all  free.  Frank 
Cooper,  the  County  Superintendent,  seems  to  have  his  work  well  in 
hand. 


SUPERINTENDENTS'  MEETING. 


The  Superintendents  of  Elastern  Indiana  and  Western  Ohio  held 
a  very  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  at  Winchester  December 
5  and  6.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  the  discussions,  which 
took  a  wide  range,  were  entirely  informal,  and  entered  into  by  all 
present.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  electing  J.  J.  Mills  chair* 
man,  and  E.  H.  Butler,  secretary. 

The  first  session  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  and  the  topics, 
"  How  Can  a  Superintendent  Best  Expend  His  Time  and  Energies,*' 
and  "School  Appliances,*'  were  taken  and  thoroughly  discvsaed. 
The  former  topic  was  opened  by  Superintendent  Treudley  of  UaioB 
City,  who  said :  "  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  snper* 
intendenU  to  engage  in  the  mechanical  work  of  the  school  rather 
than  that  which  will  be  suggestive  to  teachers.  A  superintendent 
should  do  a  great  deal  of  reading,  not  only  of  a  professional  nature^ 
but  it  should  extend  far  beyond  it.  He  should  be  a  hard  student 
He  thought  it  profiuble  for  a  superintendent  to  teach  a  part  of  the 
time."  President  Mills  thought  that  a  Superintendent  should  not 
only  read  himself,  but  direct  the  reading  of  his  teachers.  He  ou|^t 
to  know  what  his  teachers  do  by  visiting  them,  and  his  visits  should 
be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  teachers  feel  comfortable. 
He  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  work  he  is  to  do.    The 
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discussion  of  this  subject  was  further  participated  in  by  R.  I.  Hamilton, 
Superintendent  of  Anderson  Schools,  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin  of  the  Rich- 
mond Normal,  Supt.  W.  W.  Wirt  of  Portland,  Prof.  Hobbs,  of  Ridge- 
ville,  and  £.  H.  Butler.  The  subject  of  "School  Appliances*'  wis 
opened  by  C.  W.  Hodgin,  who  said  that  a  good  teacher  was  about 
the  best  appliance  of  the  school.  *'  We  need  comfortable  houses, 
plenty  of  light,  good  books,  blackboards,  etc."  President  Mills 
thought  the  best  appliance  was  the  proper  use  of  ten  skillful  fingers. 
We  do  not  use  the  crayon  and  board  enough.  Supt.  Treudley  ex- 
plained the  use  of  the  sand-box  in  teaching  geography  and  history. 
After  further  discussion  Supt.  Hamilton  suggested  that  on  to-morrow 
we  discuss  the  question  of  preparing  one  class  of  pupils  for  the 
duties  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  another  class  for  college. 
C.  H.  Wood,  principal  of  the  Winchester  High  School,  made  some 
remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

The  first  subject  taken  up  on  Saturday  morning  was,  "  The  Best 
Methods  and  Aids  to  Lang^uage  Teaching  and  Primary  Number.'* 
Supt.  Hamilton  opened  the  discussion  by  saying  that  language  in- 
struction is  commenced  in  the  first  year  in  the  Anderson  Schools, 
and  oral  instruction  is  extended  to  the  sixth  year.  The  discussion 
was  lively  and  interesting,  and  was  participated  in  by  all  the  super- 
intendents present.  Committing  memory  gems  and  reading  stand- 
ard literature  were  strongly  recommended  as  aids  in  language  cul- 
ture. Supt.  Luckey  of  Decatur,  thought  Peaslee's  Graded  Selections 
too  difficult  for  pupils  for  whom  they  were  intended 

"Supplementary  Reading'*  was  the  next  topic  on  the  program. 
Plresident  Mills  thought  there  was  a  tendency  to  diffuseness  in  sup- 
plementary reading.  He  thought  the  best  results  were  obtained  in 
the  higher  grades  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  a  few  selections.  The 
subject  was  further  discussed  by  Supts.  Hamilton,  Treudley,  Hodgin 
and  others. 

"  Recess  or  no  Recess"  was  discussed  in  a  vigorous  manner.  Su- 
perintendents Treudley  and  Luckey  were  the  only  advocates  of  in- 
door recess  The  former  explained  the  methods  adopted  at  Union 
City,  which  consisted  of  two  five  minutes  rests  each  forenoon  and 
afternoon ;  one  in  doors  and  one  out  of  doors 

"How  to  Conduct  Teachers'  Meetings**  and  the  High  School 
question  were  subjects  of  animated  discussion. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Superintendents  Treudley,  Hamilton 
and  President  Mills  was  appointed  to  report  on  a  High  School  course 
of  study  at  a  fature  meeting. 

So  well  pleased  were  the  superintendents  with  the  success  of  the 
neeting  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  hold  another  sometime  during 
this  school  year,  and  SuperintendenU  Hamilton,  Cromer  and  £.  H. 
Butler  were  appointed  to  arrange  a  program.  Union  City  was 
selected  as  the  place.  £.  H.  Butlbr.  Secretary. 
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ouTLTif*  or 

fVcrA  in  Brocks'  Menial  Science,  for  Jan..  iSSS-    Subject:    Mem* 

ory,  Paf^s  127^168. 

I.    Definitions  of  Terms. 

1.  Tenacious  Mtmory,(  131)  2.  Experience  of  Sense,  (135).  3. 
Refreshing  the  Memory,  (138)  4.  Relation  of  Ideas,  (142).  5. 
Learning  by  rote,  (161).  6.  Conservative  (as  applied  to  mind). 
7.  Resnscitative.    8.  Redintegration. 

"Tlie  relations  which  hind  perceptions  together  are  likenessei, 
unlikenesses,  and  dependence." — yokonnoL 

"Committing  to  memory  the  verbal  constniction  of  others  can  aid 
a  pupil  very  little  in  acquiring  the  power  to  construct  for  himself."— 
yokonnot 

"Every  feeling,  every  thought,  every  purpose,  abides  with  the 
mind  forever.**    (This  in  connection  with  item  6  above.)— ^0/. 

II.     DlSTlNCTIOMS  OF  TeKMS. 

X.  Association  and  Sngj^tion. 

"The  power  to  control  the  succession  of  ideas,  very  much  de* 
pends  tipon  the  habits  formed  in  establishing  these  associations." 

2.  Recognition  and  comparison.  3.  Remembrance  and  recollec- 
tion. 4  Memorizing  and  tccalling.  5.  Strength  of  memory  and 
strength  of  mind. 

III.    Items  of  Special  Peofessiomal  Import. 
I.  Difference  between  retention  and  recollection.    2.  The  fact  of 
latent  modifications  of  consciousness.    (See  page  131.) 

1.  "Mind  is  the  whole  of  which  consciousness  is  a  part*' 

2.  "Our  knowledge  is  mainly  potential  not  actual.*' 

3.  "  Consciousness  sees  but  ^one  idea  at  a  time,  and  is  conscious 
of  that  idea  only  for  the  present  moment.'* 

4.  "After  education  has  presented  ideas  to  consciousness  those 
ideas  fall  back  into  consciousness." 

5.  "The  educated  man  is  more  conscious,  extensively  and  inten- 
sively, than  the  ignorant  peasant;  but  the  process  of  development 
does  not  increase  wh^it  man  is  actually  conscious  of,  so  much  as 
he  can  be  conscious  of.*' 

6.  "  That  the  mind  acquires  most  of  its  knowledge  unconsciously 
may  be  seen  by  a  little  reflection  on|the  ways  in  which  our  experi- 
ence has  been  acquired.** 

7.  "  Repetition  and  interest  are  the  two  means  of  mentally  receive 
ing  ideas." 

(Nora.— TkeM  MTca  qnotarioiM  are  made  from  the  article:  *«The  Uaooaadoaa  fai 
Sducaboo/'  hj  John  Edward  Mandc,  to  which  refcr«Bce  waa  BiMkde  a  November  OeV 
lanea     It  ia  thought  Che  extracu  may  be  eapedaUy  Yaloable  ia  thia  coiiAe«tao«.  > 
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3.  Means  of  increasing  readiness  of  memory. 
"As  is  the  earnestness  of  attention,  so  is  the  duration  of  remem- 
lirance,  or  the  distinctness  and  readiness  of  recollection.*' 
"  One's  memory  will  serve  him  in  proportion  as  he  really  trusts 

"  The  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  paying  attention.'* — J^os.  Pajm^, 

"  The  pupil  should  learn  something  thoroughly ;  and  refer  every- 
thing to  that." — Jacoioi. 

"In  order  to  train  the  memory,  the  child  must  be  held  responsible 
for  its  use." — Hiwgtt 

-    4.  Distinctions  between  products  of  memory  and  those  of  imagi- 
nation.   Page  137. 

$.  The  Law  of  Association. 

6.  Relation  of  memory  culture  to  modem  education. 

"  The  retentive  faculty  is  the  faculty  that  most  of  all  concerns  us 
in  education." — Bain. 

"The  memory  of  youth  differs  in  kind  as  well  as  degree  from 
that  of  maturer  years.  The  youth  remembers  facts;  the  man 
relations  and  laws.  Youth  collects  materials;  old  age  uses  them. 
In  childhood  susceptibility  is  more  active;  in  youth,  retentiveness; 
in  manhood,  readiness." — Wayland. 

'*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  with  the  young,  memory  is  strong 
and  logical  perception  is  weak.  All  teaching  should  start  from  this 
undoubted  fact.  It  sounds  fascinating  to  talk  about  understanding 
everything,  learning  all  thoroughly,  and  all  these  broad  phrases 
which  plump  down  on  a  difficulty  and  hide  it.  Put  in  practice  they 
are  about  on  a  par  with  exhorting  a  boy  to  mind  he  does  not  go  into 
the  water  till  he  can  swim." — Thrin^^ 

IV.    Summaries. 
I.  The  elements  of  memory.    2.  The  laws  of  retention.    3.  The 
Uws  of  recollection.    4.  The  methods  of  culture. 

V.    Notes. 

I.  "One  of  the  questions  deserving  careful  consideration  in  edu- 
cation is,  'what  ought  to  be  forgotten.' " — Donaldson. 

3.  "At  the  first  it  is  no  great  matter  how  much  you  learn,  but  how 
well  you  learn  it." — Erasmus, 

3.  "  Experience  teaches  that  a  child  will  retain  in  its  memory  only 
what  is  incorporated  into  its  life.'* — Dr,  Sckwmk, 

4.  The  memory  should  be  made  a  store-house  of  such  facts  as  are 
good  material  for  the  other  powers  of  the  mind  to  work  with." — 
Quick, 

$.  Along  with  this  lesson  should  be  re-read  preceding  pVges  76, 
« 14-123. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Ta/ks  an  Teacking^agts  93-119. 

I.  Number  Defined. — (Number  may  be  defined  as  "the  how 
many  "  of  any  thing  or  things.  This  is  number  considered  correctly. 
Of  number  considered  abstractly  the  author  does  not  treat,  and  very 
properly,  for  it  belongs  to  the  department  of  pure  mathematics.) 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  emphasis  that  the  author  places 
upon  the  importance  of  learning  numbers  by  the  use  of  objects. 

What  can  be  done  with  numbers?  (Just  what  can  be  done  with 
the  things.  Separate  things  can  be  combined  into  one  group.  So 
separate  numbers  can  be  combined  into  one  by  the  process  of  addi* 
tion  or  multiplication  )  What  is  the  difference  between  these  two 
processes  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  subtraction  and  division  T 
What  other  operation  is  possible  with  numbers?  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  arithmetic  in  schools?  (Information  and  disci- 
pline.) In  what  does  the  educational  value  of  the  study  of  arith* 
metic  consist  ?    Process  of  teaching  airithmetic. 

1.  First  discover  what  the  child  already  knows.  Be  careful  not 
to  mistake  knowledge  of  words  for  that  of  things.  What  tests  would 
you  apply  to  find  out  whether  the  word  /cur  expresses  the  idea  of 
number  four  to  the  child  ? 

2.  Make  the  child  ready  and  accurate  in  the  fundamental  opera- 
tion so  far  as  it  attempts  to  learn  them.  When  is  knowledge  auto- 
matic? 

2.    What  time  should  be  taken  to  learn  numbers  to  ten  ?    Why? 

4.  When  should  the  child  begin  to  learn  written  number?  Why? 

5.  When  should  the  use  of  objects  be  discontinued?  Why? 
How  long  should  he  be  in  learning  numbers  to  one  hundred  ? 

6.  How  should  fractions  be  taught  to  a  child?  Illustrate  by  the 
use  of  an  object,  as  an  apple,  the  meaning  of  }  of  }  of  |. 

7.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  the  formal  analysis  so* 
common  in  teaching  mental  arithmetic  ?  What  is  the  caution  to  be 
observed  if  it  is  used  ? 


THE  SANITARY  CONVENTION  AT  LAFAYETTE, 


A  Sanitary  Convention  under  auspices  of  the  state  and  local  boards 
of  health  was  held  at  Lafayette  November  i8th  in  the  chapel  of  Pur- 
due University.  The  attendance  was  small,  but  the  papers  and  the 
interest  were  unusually  good. 

Pres.  Smart,  in  a  very  happy  vein,  gave  the  welcoming  address, 
in  which  he  indicated  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  under  con* 
sideration  and  the  disposition  people  have  rather  to  pay  doctor's  bills 
than  to  keep  from  being  sick. 
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Th«  first  paper  upon  the  program,  by  Dr.  £.  S.  Elder,  Sec*y  Sute 
Board,  Indianapolis,  outlined  in  a  brief  but  very  interesting  way  the 
work  of  the  State  Board  for  the  year  and  the  problems  under  consid- 
eration by  it. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Huston,  ot  Purdue  University,  developed  "  The  Value 
of  the  State  Weather  Service  to  Public  Health,"  showing  many  facts 
nemeven  to  reflecting  persons,  and  accompanying  his  paper  by  illus* 
trative  diagrams.  Prof.  R.  B.  Warder,  of  Purdue,  explained  the  op- 
eration of  "Wolfert's  Apparatus  for  the  Examination  of  Air,"  in  a 
very  practical  and  instructive  manner.  Two  of  the  most  excellent 
addresses  were  by  Hon.  Will  Cumback.  of  Greensburg,  on  "  Politics 
and  Sanitation/*  and  by  Hon.  T.  H.  Willard,  Bedford,  on  "  Sanita- 
tion, an  Index  to  Civilization." 

Other  papers  were  read  on  **  Conflict  of  Vital  Forces — How  Modi- 
fied by  Sanitary  Law ; "  "  Habits  in  their  Relation  to  Sanitation ;  '* 
"Some  Legal  Points  in  the  Practical  Application  of  Drainage  Laws ; " 
''Some  of  the  Defects  in  our  Present  School  System ;"  "Contagious 
Diseases  not  Considered  Dangerous;"  "Some  Facts  about  Milk 
Sickness,  with  Measures  of  Prevention ; "  "  Impure  Water  as  a  Source 
of  Disease;"  "  Clothing  and  Climate ; "  "  The  Drainage  of  Farm  and 
Waste  Lands  as  a  Sanitary  Measure ; "  "  Heredity  in  its  Relation  to 
Insanity  and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System." 

Many  of  these  papers  would  be  of  value  to  teachers  and  parents. 
The  subject  is  one  needing  profound  consideration. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


He  that  is  good  in  making  excuses  is  seldom  good  at  anything 
else. — Franklin. 

Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle ;  beware  of  little  expenses ;  a  small 
leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 

Learn  to  make  the  most  of  life, 

Lose  no  happy  day ; 
Time  will  never  bring  thee  back, 

Chances  swept  away.  — Anon, 

Wherever  the  speech  is  corrupt^  the  mind  is  also. — Seneca, 
Habit,  if  not  resisted,  soon  becomes  necessity. — St  Augustine, 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well ; 

All  else  is  l^ing  thrown  away ; 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  only,  done  each  day.  — Bonar, 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much  ; 
Wisdom  IS  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.       — Cowfier, 

Our  greatest  glory  consists  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising  every 
time  we  iaXV^Goidsmith, 
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Such  is  an  ig-Hts  fattms.  Yon  may  foUow  it  to  ruin,  but  nerer  to 
success.  Things  don't  turn  up  in  this  world  till  somebody  tomi 
them  \x}^,^^G*rJUld, 

'  Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich. — Skmkispeare, 

The  most  difficult  thing  is  to  know  thyself. —  TkaUs, 

He  lives  long  that  lives  well,  and  time  misspent  is  not  lived — but 
lost. — FuUer,  ^ 

He  that  has  light  in  his  own  clear  breast, 

May  sit  in  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts 

Benighted  walks  under  the  mid  day  sun  ; 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon.  ^^Milton^ 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 

^Stanif&rd, 
Distrust  that  man  who  tells  you  to  distrust; 
He  takes  the  measure  of  his  own  small  soul 
And  thinks  the  world  no  larger.  — Ella  IVheeUr, 

Our  acts  make  or  mar  us.    We  are  the  children  of  our  own  deeds. 

—  Victor  Hugo* 
All,  who  joy  would  win, 
Must  share  it :    Happiness  was  born  a  twin.    — Byron. 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.  — Bums, 


PERSONAL, 


L.  M.  Bassett  has  charge  of  the  Hobart  schools. 

M.  W.  Harrison  remains  in  charge  of  the  Anderson  schools. 

W.  C.  Belman  is  serving  very  accepubly  his  second  year  at  Ham* 
mond. 

A.  L.  Stevenson  is  serving  his  second  year  at  the  head  of  the  Lo-. 
well  schools. 

B.  B.  Harrison  is  superintendent  at  Waterloo,  and  is  winning  a 
great  victory. 

John  W.  Perrin.  formerly  of  Newport,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Catlin,  Illinois. 

G.  L.  Voorhees,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  su* 
perintendent  of  the  Crown  Point  schools. 

Anson  Buckley  is  now  at  work  in  the  State  Superintendent's  office, 
giving  his  time  chiefly  to  educational  exhibit  matters. 

T.  J.  Sanders  is  still  doing  good  work  at  Butler.  He  has  two  pop* 
ular  lectures  on  The  Great  North  American  Glaciers  that  are  well 
worth  hearing. 

J.  F.  W.  Gatch,  formerly  principal  of  Ladoga  Normal,  will  have 
charge  of  Hope  Normal  School,  vic4  John  Mickleborough,  who  has 
returned  to  Cincinnati. 
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Jas.  R.  Hart,  formor  superintendent  of  Switzerland  county,  is  now 
at  the  h^d  of  the  Thorntown  schools,  which  are  full  and  doing  well. 

Chas.  O.  Thompson,  Pres  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association,  Dec. 
39th,  on  "Technology  in  the  Public  Schools." 

Jessie  Stretch,  formerly  of  Camden,  Ind.,  writes  that  she  is  herding 
at  Wtnfield,  Kansas.  Has  320  children,  first  primary,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  145.  Fannie  Stretch,  formerly  a  teacher  at  Battle 
Ground,  this  Sute,  is  also  engaged  in  the  city  schools  at  Win  field, 
Kansas. 

Hubert  M.  Skinner,  head  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, owing  to  over- work,  has  been  '*  under  the  weather**  for  the 
past  month.  Mr.  Skinner  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  office  which  he  done  well,  he  has  done  a  vast 
deal  of  outside  literary  work. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Fountain  is  the  name  of  a  monthly  magazine  for  boys  and 
girls,  published  at  York.  Penn.,  by  W.  H.  Shelly.  It  is  one  of  the 
v^ry  best  that  comes  to  otur  table. 

IMttlVs  Living  Age,  which  has  been  published  for  forty  years,  is 
a  weekly  magazine  which  gives  a  re  print  of  the  best  matter  in  the 
standard  magazines  of  England  and  the  Continent.  It  is  not  too 
broad  to  say  that  nearly  the  whole  world  of  authors  appear  in  The 
Living  Age.    Price  ^.00  per  annum ;  with  the  School  Journal.  I9.25. 

D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  doing  an  excellent  work  for  the 
childrea.  Wide-Awake  is  one  of  the  very  best  magazines  for  boys 
and  girls  that  is  published.  The  quality  of  the  reading  matter  is  of 
the  highest  standard,  the  illustrations  are  of  the  finest,  and  the  paper 
smooth  as  could  be  desiied  Our  'Little  Men  and  fVemen,  for  a 
young  class  of  readers,  is  charming  and  cheap.  It  would  make  most 
valuable  supplementary  reading  matter  for  a  primary  school.  Price 
li.op  a  year. 

Tke  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1885  will  contain  a  series  of  papers  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  entitled  '*The  New  Portfolio*';  also  the 
following  serial  stories :  "  A  Country  Gentleman  **,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant ; 
"  The  Princess  Casamasstma  *',  by  Henry  James ;  "  A  Marsh  Island  **, 
by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett ;  * '  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  ", 
by  Chas.  Egbert  Craddock.  This  magazine  is  not  illustrated,  but  is 
filled  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  age.  Price 
%^joo.     Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

With  the  December  number  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  will 
complete  its  thirty-fifth  year.  Leading  featurt^s  in  the  volume  for 
1885  ^®  •  ^^^  serial  novels  by  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  and 
W.  D.  Howells;  descriptive  illustrated  papers  by  Millet,  GifTord, 
Abbey,  Gibson  and  others.  The  December  number  in  illustration, 
general  style  and  make-up.  is  simply  beautiful.  While  the  Monthly 
Magazine  stands  in  the  front  rank,  Harper's  Weekly  Bazar  and 
Young  People  are  each  leading  periodicals  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. Price  of  Magazine,  Weekly,  Bazar,  each  I4.00  per  year. 
Young  People,  |2.oo. 
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The  Great  Temperance  Contrwersy;  A  Piea  far  tht  Fallen.  By 
R.  L.  Fletcher. 

This  book  is  a  series  of  lectures,  eleven  in  number,  covering  the 
|[round  in  its  various  phases.  It  is  radical,  and  takes  a  strong  stand 
in  favor  iii  prohibition.  Whatever  may  be  one's  views  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  vital  importance  of  the  question, 
and  full  and  free  discussion  can  but  result  in  good.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  post  themselves  as  to  the  facts  and  phases  of  the  temperance 
problem  will  find  this  book  helpful.  It  is  published  by  the  author 
at  Indianapolis. 

Analytical  Elocution.  By  James  £.  Murdock,  Cincinnati :  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

This  is  not  what  most  "Elocutions'*  are,  viz.,  a  book  of  selections 
preceded  by  a  few  pages  of  suggestions,  principles,  and  rules.  The 
Dook  contains  over  500  pages,  but  the  "selections"  occupy  only 
about  66  pages ;  the  remaining  pages  being  devoted  to  a  thorough 
scientific  discussion  of  this  subject  in  all  its  phases.  No  man  in  the 
United  States  stands  higher  as  an  elocutionist  than  does  Mr.  Mur- 
dock.  The  book  is  the  result  of  his  study  and  practice  for  more 
than  fifty  years.    Price,  |i. 

Professor  HadUys  Greek  Grammar  has  been  revised  and  in  part 
re-written  by  Frederic  De  Forest  Allen,  of  Harvard  University.  A 
casual  glance  at  the  book  makes  one  think  that  it  is  the  old  book  of 
his  college  days,  in  a  new  dress.  More  careful  examination,  how- 
ever, reveals  many  important  changes  through  the  entire  book,  only 
a  few  of  which  can  be  noted : 

I.  Marking  the  doubtful  vowels  when  long.  2.  Calling  the  "con- 
necting vowel"  a  part  of  the  tense  stem.  3.  Making  First  Aorist 
stem  "lusa."  4.  Reducing  the  nine  classes  of  verbs  to  seven.  5. 
Classified  verb-list  revised,  forms  of  Attic  prose  and  poetry  dtstin* 
guished  by  two  kinds  of  type.  6  Syntax  of  the  modes,  having 
adopted  many  of  the  excellent  features  of  Prof  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar,  especially  the  distinction  of  general  and  particular  suppo«- 
sitions,  and  the  arrangement  of  final  clauses. 

No  teacher  of  Greek  can  afford  to  be  without  the  revised  edition  of 
Hadley*s  Greek  Grammar.     D.  Appleton  &  Co..  publishers. 

On  and  after  the  first  of  January,  1885,  The  Christian  Union  will 
be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  eight  pages.  It  will  then  become  a 
thirty-two  page  paper,  and  will  contain  more  reading  matter  than 
any  other  religious  weekly  newspaper  in  the  world.  Many  popular 
features  will  be  introduced,  which  will  make  its  columns  for  home 
reading  unusually  varied,  graphic  and  interesting.  Its  editorial  and 
literary  departments  will  be  enlarged,  and  will  represent  the  best 
work  of  the  best  men  on  all  topics — religious,  political,  social  and 
literary.  It  will  give  its  readers  during  the  coming  year  several  se- 
rial stories  of  a  high  order,  together  with  productions  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

This  is  without  question  the  best  non  sectarian  religious  paper 
published.  It  is  not  denominational,  not  composed  of  church  news, 
not  a  theological  paper,  not  made  up  of  stale  sermons  and  weekly 
scraps,  not  a  story  paper;  but  //  is  a  christian  newspaper,  progress- 
ive, comprehensive,  helpful,  fearless,  clean,  fresh,  interesting,  and 
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religious  in  the  highest  and  best  sense.  The  editors  are  Lyman 
Abbott  and  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Price  I3.  Address,  The  Christian 
Union,  20  La  Fayett^  Place,  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


Do  Tou  expect  to  buy  a  Piano  or  Organ  ?  If  so,  do  not  bay  till  you  hare 
called  upon  Theo.  Pafflin  &  Co.,  82  and  84  north  PennsyWania  street,  Indi- 
anapolis. Low  prices,  easy  terms  and  fair  dealing,  is  the  motto  of  this  house. 
See  advertisement  on  the  4th  cover  page. 

TsACHKES  desiring  to  aitend  a  Norma/  School,  or  those  wishing  a  situation 
or  an  increase  of  salaiy,  should  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  "  The  Educational 
World.'*  Address, 

l-iat.  W.  8AYLKR,  Editor^  Logansport,  Ind. 

ExcimsiON  TO  New  Orleans. — New  Orleans  Excursion  Tickets  are  now 
on  sale  at  the  Ticket  Offices  of  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  &  lndi?nspolis 
Railroad  Co.  For  rates  and  time  of  trains,  call  uron  or  write  to  nearest  Agent, 
JcfiersoDville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company,  or  to  H.  R.  Der- 
ing.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  i*3t 

The  best  route  between  Indianapolis  and  Fort  Wayne,  is  by  the  C  ,  C,  C. 
ft  I.  to  Muncie,  and  then  by  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  ft  Louisville.  This  is 
the  shortest  and  best.  For  information  in  regard  to  these  roads,  inquire  of 
W.  J.  Nichob,  Indianapolis,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  first  named  road, 
and  of  R.  E.  Kinnaird,  Fort  Wayne,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  other 
road. 

1884.  CHRISTMAS— NEW  YEAR.  1885. 

EXCURSION  RATES  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 
Chicago^  St,  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  R,  K.,  7.,  M.  6f*  /.  R,  Ji.  and  the  /.  ^ 
K  R.  R,^-Jn  accordance  with  their  u>>ual  custom,  the  above  named  lines 
announce  the  sale  of  cheap  excursion  tickets  to  and  fiom  all  stations  during 
the  Christmas  Holidays.  Tickets  will  be  sold  on  December  24th,  25th  and 
3191,  1884,  and  January  ist,  1885,  and  will  he  good  for  return  passage  until 
January  2d,  1885,  inclusive.  The  rates  will  be  low,  affording  everyb<>dy  an 
opportunity  to  speLd  Christmas  and  New  Year  among  relatives  or  friends  at  a 
distance,  or  to  visit  the  large  cities  and  other  points  of  interest  located  on  the 
lines  controlled  by  these  Companies.  Upon  application.  Agents  of  any  of  the 
above  Companies  will  cheerfully  furnish  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  fur- 
ther information.  I- It 
CONSUMPTIOK  CUKKB. 
Ab  old  phyricltaa,  retireH  from  practice,  having  had  placed  in  hit  hands  hj  an  Eait 
Isdia  fnicaiouary  he  formula  of  a  simple  yegetnble  remedy  for  the  cpeedv  and  permanent 
cure  of  Consumption.  Bronchitis.  Catarrh,  Arthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections^ 
also  a  poaitiTe  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  ("omplaints,  after 
haTiDg  tested  Ita  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  casci,  has  felt  it  his  dutj  to 
■take  it  known  to  his  auffering  fellows.  Actuated  bv  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
knnan  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French  or  English,  with  full  direction*  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  bv  addresa- 
iag  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Novas,  149  Power's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  10-9 

nilD  MCU/  QPUnni  AIHQ  ^^^^  *^^  ^^^  *^^  cheapest  system  for  conducting  schools  in 
UUn  nClf  OunUUL  AiUOxood  qmct  crder.  Each  set  conuins  150  pretty  chroma 
credit  cards.  50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  is  large  elej^ant  artistic  chromo 
excelsior  cards,  price  per  set  %t ;  half  set  50c.  500  new  designs  briJliaai  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  Lirthda^r,  easter,  friendship,  remembrance^ 
address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  at  5,  10,  15,  so  and  35c. 
per  dos.     Lar^e  set  samples  30c.    If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples  send  any  amount 

EiQ  wish ;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will  surely  please  you.   Prlca 
t,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes  free.     All  postpaid  by  mail.     Stamps  taken.     Please 
■cad  a  trial  order.    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  io>iy 


to  THE  TEACHERS  OF  INDIANA., 

ON  THK  Tonc: 
TH«  TALUB  OF  OTOI^OPAKDIAS  IM  THB  80HOOL-KOOM.  AKD  1 
BJCVT  MAVIIBB  OF  USING  THBIK. 

As  a  premittin  for  ihe  liest  e«say  on  the  aboTc  topic,  the  ondenigned  offcn 
one  full  »et  of  JohitMo's  Uoiversal  Cjclopasdia,  in  8  Tolamet,  Half  Turkey 
Moro<*co  Bindin^i  |irice,  at  leduced  rate<,  $41.00.  Tbii  is  not  only  a  mort 
desirable  addiriDO  to  the  Library  of  any  lencher,  bnt  it  is  also  a  work  of  tkt 
highest  order.  In  evidence  of  this  I  af>|iend  a  few  short  testiaoniala : 
^0H.  A.  R,  Spoff^rd^  Librarian  «f  Congress,  says: 

**Johnson's  Cyclopae<lia  aiLswers  nore  qnestions  satisfactorily  that  any  othtf 
work  of  reference  in  the  Library  of  Congreis." 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Br-own,  President  /ndiana  State  Nofmal  Sthool^  says: 

**We  have  scTeral  sets  of  other  Cyclopaedias  and  six  sets  of  Johnson's*  Wt 
make  mor«  use  of  Johni»oii's  than  of  any  other,  and  probably  more  than  of  all 
others,"  ^ 

yames  Colgrove,  of  Cki^ago^  a  gentloman  thoroughly  posted  in  hooks^  sap: 

"Johnson's  will  give  more  accurate  inf(»nnation  of  snch  a  character  u  ii 
wanted  by  the  great  miijority  of  Choee  who  have  occasion  to  nse  Encyclopae- 
dias than  any  other/' 
Jiov.  E.  A,  Bradley^  Rector  of  Christ  Chmtch^  IndiamapoUs^  loyy.* 

'*lt  is  the  fullest  and  most  compact  thesanrns,  for  iu  size  and  price,  in  prist" 
Rev.  II.  A,  Edson^  Pastor  Mfemoriat  Churth^  Indiamapolis^  toys: 

*-It  puts  a  whole  library  in  small  compass  for  vary  little  moncj— 'Which  lut 
ordinarily  been  accessible  only  to  the  rich." 
Prof  H.  5.   Tarbellsays: 

**\  know  of  no  Cyclopaedia  better  adapted  to  the  bnsy  man  who  wishes  alio 
to  be  an  intelligent  one.*' 
Prof,  L.  II,  yonot^  Supt,  of  Public  Schools^  Indianapolis^  says: 

"I  believe  John  ton's  Cycloimedia  to  be  the  b£it  and  most  conTesicnt  wocfc 
for  constant  u*ie  of  any  now  biefore  the  puldic." 
Prof  Richard  Boone,  A,  M,.^  Supt.  of  Frankfort  Schools,  says; 

*'In  the  Frankfort  Schools  (here  are  nine  sets  of  Cyclopaedias,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  Johnson's  as  being  for  all  purposes,  legardleM 
of  price  and  size,  the  best  and  moat  frequently  consulted  of  all." 
Dr.  A.  W,  Brayton  says: 

"I  would  not  cschange  my  Johi»on*s  Universal  Cyclopaedia  for  any  single 
genersil  work  of  reference  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  consult.  It  is  ia 
compact  form,  8  volumes,  large  page»  clear  type,  and  contains  more  matter, 
more  topics,  better  treated,  than  the  16  volumes  of  the  American,  and  is  bet* 
ter  in  every  respect,  and  costs  three-eights  9»  much." 
CONDITIONS. 

I.  The  com^tttitioa  is  opMi  to  any  pertom  actively  eagaged  la  edncatioiial  work  ia  Iht 
State  of  fndUoa. 

e.  The  eeeays,  cansutlac  of  mot  more  than  1500  worde.  will  be  ^epired.  stcned  by  s 
fictiliou«  name  encloved  in  sealed  envelope  marked  **  Prise  Eway,"  and  placed  ia  ay 
baodft  on  or  before  Marck  lat,  itSs-  Theee  envelopes  will  be  opened  only  by  awardtaf 
committee. 

t.  At  or  about  the  same  time,  earh  writer  will  place  ia  my  hands  another  sealed  «a> 
velope  containliif  hit  real  and  fictitioue  names.  These  envelopes  will  not  be  opened 
until  after  the  award  baa  biren  niat^e. 

4.  The  ■ti(-cra«ifut  or  Prise  Kssay,  is  to  be  my  property.  All  others  will  ba  returasd 
to  writer  if  deeirftd 

5  1  have  invited  Hon.  Tao.  W.  Hotcombe,  Supt.  of  Pnbtic  tnt^ortson.  Prof.QeoP. 
Brown.  Preeident  of  Indiana  Sute  Normal  School,  and  Prof.  L.  H.  Jcnes,  Supt.  of  P«b> 
He  Schools,  Indiaaapolii,  to  act  as  Judges. 

HIRAM  IIADLEY,  IndianapoUs,  Ind., 
l-ii  116  North  Pennsylvania  Sireet 
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ENGLISH   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 


W.  W.  PARSONS.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


IN  the  discussion  of  this  subject  it  is  assumed  that  the  average 
student  enters  the  high  school  early  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and 
completes  his  course  therein  in  his  nineteenth  year.  What 
is  his  intellectual  status  at  the  close  of  his  study  in  the  grades, 
first,  as  to  character  and  extent  of  knowledge  possessed;  and 
second,  in  respect  to  the  stage  and  degree  of  his  mental  devel- 
opment and  activity  ?  These  are  important  considerations  in 
determining  the  nature  and  order  of  the  subjects  in  English  to 
be  taught  in  the  high  school. 

Entering  the  lowest  grade  of  the  public  school  at  six,  the  pupil 
has  had  eight  years'  systematic  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
branches.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  period  is  devoted  to  the  simplest  elements  of  knowl- 
edge, to  the  mastery  of  the  mere  tools  of  learning.  The  number 
of  the  child's  acquisitions,  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  school 
life,  other  than  these  simple  instruments  of  learning,  is  very 
limited.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  knowledge  pos- 
sessed at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  has  been  acquired  and  is 
retained  under  the  lower  and  more  obvious  connections.  It  is 
information  chiefly,  not  knowledge.  Those  higher  bonds  of 
association — means  and  end,  causation,  design  and  the  like — 
under  which  facts  and  information  are  converted  into  organized 
knowledge,  the  pupil  of  this  age  knows  but  little  about.    Instruc- 
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tion  below  the  high  school  must  ever  be  on  the  elements  of  the 
common  branches,  the  facts  of  these  bound  together  under 
thought  connections  which  the  immature  mind  can  comprehend. 
Five  studies  in  English  receive  attention  more  or  less  fully  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  years  of  public  school  instruction,  namely; 
spelling  and  pronunciation — word  work ;  grammar,  which  limits 
its  attention  to  the  sentence ;  reading,  which  seeks  to  give  the 
pupil  the  twofold  power  of  comprehending  and  also  of  adequately 
expressing  the  meaning  of  printed  discourse ;  and  composition, 
whose  aim  is  to  confer  skill  in  building  the  simple  forms  of  dis- 
course which  the  business  and  social  Worlds  require.  As  regards 
English,  then,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  pupil,  on  leaving  the 
grades,  has  a  working  knowledge  of  these  elements.  He  spells 
and  pronounces  fairly  his  own  vocabulary ;  he  avoids  at  least  the 
serious  violations  of  the  rules  of  grammar  in  his  own  sentence 
building ;  he  can  with  ease  comprehend  the  thought  of  ordinary 
printed  discourse,  and  render  it  intelligently;  and  he  has  a  reas- 
onable command  over  the  common  elementary  forms  of  commu- 
nication. Less  than  this  the  grade  work  must  not  be  content 
with ;  more  can  not  be  reasonably  required. 

In  what  phase  of  mind  unfolding  do  we  find  the  pupil  at  this 
period  ?  The  first  years  of  the  high  school  may  properly  be 
called  a  transition  period;  indeed,  we  might  characterize  the 
entire  four  years  occupied  by  the  high  school  course  as  a  trans- 
ition from  the  activity  of  sense,  fancy,  memory  and  the  lower 
forms  of  imagination,  to  judgment,  abstraction,  reasoning,  and 
the  reflective  processes  generally.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  pu- 
pil passes  from  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  to  the  knowledge 
of  th^  general ;  from  fact  to  principle ;  from  spontaneous  associ 
ation  of  objects  to  their  rational  connections.  In  other  words, 
he  begins  the  organization  of  his  knowledge,  and  this  is  think- 
ing. 

These  premised,  it  will  be  the  principal  aim  of  this  paper  to 
show  what  subjects  in  the  field  of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture the  high  school  course  should  embrace,  with  the  reasons 
therefor,  what  their  logical  sequence  and  what  salient  phases  of 
subject-matter  each  presents  for  study.     From  the  stand-point  of 
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the  present  discussion,  this  necessitates  a  brief  analysis  of  four 
distinct,  but  related  studies,  namely;  English  grammar,  rhetoric, 
English  literature,  and  advanced  or  reflective  composition.  Such 
a  course  provides  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  two  higher  language 
forms — the  sentence  and  the  discourse — in  all  their  important 
phases,  while  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  pupils  are  held  for  the 
correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  words  in  all  subjects. 

The  high  school  should  give  one  daily  lesson  during  the  entire 
first  year  to  a  thorough,  comprehensive  study  of  the  English 
sentence.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  close,  scientific  study 
of  the  sentence,  which  alone  can  give  real  freedom  in  and  power 
over  this  element  of  expression,  is  impossible  below  the  high  school. 
If  for  the  fruitless  enaeavor  to  teach  formal,  technical  grammar 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years,  we  were  to  substitute  regularly 
graded  exercises  in  all  the  simple  forms  of  discourse,  thus  teach- 
ing children  to  write  their  own  live  thought  as  freely  as  they 
speak  it,  and  defer  the  study  of  grammar  as  a  science  until  the 
high  school  is  reached,  we  should  only  do  that  which  the  simplest 
understanding  of  the  pupil's  capacity,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  alike  requires. 

Logically  considered,  the  sentence  is  the  first  really  significant 
language  form.  Words,  as  words,  that  is,  as  denoting  isolated, 
unrelated  ideas,  are  without  meaning.  Words  are  significant 
only  when  connected  in  the  sentence,  as  ideas  have  meaning 
only  when  related  in  thoughts.  The  sentence  is  the  unit  of  lan- 
guage, as  the  judgment-»-its  corresponding  thought  form— is  the 
first  product  of  mind.  Every  act  of  mind  is  an  act  of  judgment. 
The  sentence  derives  its  whole  meaning  as  a  language  form  from 
the  fact  of  expressing  this  primary  result  of  mind.  And  this 
fundamental  fact  is  the  basis  of  scientific  grammar.  The  study  of 
grammatical  analysis,  of  rules,  inflections,  classifications  and  kin- 
dred subjects  is  largely  a  waste  of  energy,  except  as  these  are 
seen  in  vital  connection  with  the  thought  modifications  which 
determine  them,  which  they  originate  to  express.  To  study 
these  sentence  forms  in  immediate  connection  with  their  living 
meaning,  to  make  real  to  the  student  this  association  at  every 
point,  IS  the  province  of  scientific  or  reflective  grammar.     This 
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is  not  a  process  of  perception  or  imagination,  but  an  act  of  severe 
reflection,  requiring  a  high  degree  of  abstraction  and  self-con- 
sciousness— processes  to  which  the  average  pupil  in  the  grades 
is  almost  a  stranger.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  the  reflective  study 
of  the  sentence  must  be  deferred  till  the  high  school  is 
reached. 

The  sentence  has  been  called  the  unit  of  expression.  All  the 
higher  forms  of  language  and  literature  instruction  presuppose 
this  knowledge  of  and  command  over  the  sentence.  There  can 
be  little  satisfactory  work  in  building  the  higher  forms  of  dis- 
course, without  this  foundation.  The  student  whose  sentence 
structure  is  chiefly  spontaneous,  not  grounded  on  principles, 
through  reflection,  will  be  hampered  at  every  step  in  the  attempt 
to  organize  systematic  discourse.  The  knowledge  of  this  form 
grammatically  considered,  is  also  the  foundation  for  the  study 
of  the  sentence  in  the  rhetorical  view.  Grammar  stops  with 
simple  accuracy ;  rhetoric,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sentence, 
assumes  accuracy,  and  adds  whatever  will  render  the  sentence 
effective.  Instruction  in  literature,  equally  with  advanced  com- 
position and  rhetoric,  assumes  and  requires  this  knowledge  of 
the  sentence.  An  extended  experience  in  teaching  this  subject 
warrants  the  statement,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  encountered 
in  teaching  the  English  classics  is  this  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  classical  English  sentence.  This  knowledge  can  not  be  ac- 
quired by  children.  The  difficulty  in  comprehending  Bacon, 
Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  is  not  their  peculiar  use  of  words,  the 
figurative  language  employed,  nor  the  historic  and  other  allu- 
sions. In  addition  to  the  abstruseness  of  the  thought  itself,  for 
which  language  is  in  no  way  accountable,  is  the  long,  compli- 
cated sentence  structure,  so  strange  to  the  beginner  because  so 
unlike  the  sentence  of  common  life.  Let  any  one  examine  the 
average  sentence  of  either  of  the  three  writers  named,  and  test 
for  himself  the  correctness  of  this  view.  The  grammar  work  of 
the  grades  must  deal  with  what  the  pupil  can  understand,  with 
the  forms  which  appeal  to  his  own  conscious  experience.  It  is 
held,  therefore,  thet  it  should  be  the  ruling  aim  of  the  first  year's 
instruction  in  English  in  the  high  school  to  ground  the  pupil 
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thoroughly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  language  form — the 
sentence. 

What  should  be  the  type  of  the  instruction  in  English  during 
the  second  year?  We  are  to  remember  now  that  the  pupil,  be- 
fore entering  the  high  school,  had  thorough  drill  in  the  conven- 
tional forms  of  communication,  and  also  in  writing  from  his  own 
thought  the  elementary  forms  of  definition,  illustration,  example, 
comparison,  narration  and  description.  The  first  year  in  the 
high  school  has  been  given  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  sentence 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  nis  progress  in  English  that  rhetoric  may 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  student.  Its  function  is  twofold; 
first,  to  supplement  all  the  language  work  that  has' preceded  it; 
and  second,  to  broaden  the  function  for  the  work  in  English  yet 
to  be  done.  In  the  first  view  rhetoric  is  to  add  a  knowledge  of 
the  esthetic  qualities  of  language ;  in  general,  whatever  makes 
it  effective,  in  addition  to  being  accurate.  It  will  view  language 
in  each  of  its  types — the  word,  the  sentence,  the  discourse  ;  but 
chiefly  with  reference  to  their  literary  qualities.  So  far  as  it 
leads  to  a  re-study  of  words,  it  will  be  to  supplement  the  mere 
accuracy  of  sound  and  form  as  taught  by  pronunciation  and 
spelling,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  truly  literary  and  esthetic  qual- 
ities of  words ;  clearness,  melody,  harmony,  suggestiveness  and 
the  like.  Likewise,  in  its  view  of  the  sentence,  accuracy  of  con- 
struction as  taught  by  grammar  is  assumed.  But  to  this  rhetoric 
adds  that  body  of  principles  relating  to  the  arrangement  of  sen- 
tence elements  which  arise  in  the  effort  to  make  the  most  effective 
presentation  of  the  thought.  In  other  words,  the  sentence  is 
both  a  grammatical  whole  and  a  rhetorical  unit.  The  student  is 
lead  to  make  a  study  of  all  the  qualities  of  style  based  upon  both 
the  understanding  and  the  feelings,  including  the  leading  types 
of  figurative  expression.  But  while  designed  to  aid  the  pupil  to 
make  his  own  discourse  effective,  this  knowledge  serves  equally 
the  end  of  preparing  for  the  study  and  interpretation  of  litera- 
ture. Next  to  the  understanding  of  the  sentence  grammatically, 
as  a  condition  to  the  study  of  literature,  comes  this  knowledge 
of  the  matter  presented  by  rhetoric.     Every  page  of  literature 
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employs  the  rhetorical  qualities  of  language,  and  these,  along 
wkh  the  principles  of  the  sentence,  are  to  be  the  student's  main 
iDStrQments  in  penetrating  to  its  thought.  While  these  three 
language  forms  are  undergoing  this  critical  study  through  the 
^cood  year,  the  rhetorical  principles  learned  are  to  be  applied 
in  all  the  constructive  language  work  of  the  year,  regular  exer- 
ciser in  which  should  not  be  omitted  after  the  first  year.  This 
work  will  at  every  advance  deepen  his  understanding  of  the  in- 
struction given  below  the  high  school,  and  ground  him  in  the 
logical  and  rhetorical  use  of  language. 

W=  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  in  the  high  school 
A  glance  back  over  the  instruction  thus  far  given  by  the  school 
will  show  that  the  student  has  been  drilled  in  every  phase  of 
language.  The  word  in  respect  to  pronunciation,  spelling,  and 
meaning ;  the  sentence  practically  before  it  was  possible  for  its 
principles  to  be  comprehended,  and  afterwards  in  its  theoretic 
or  scieniific  view ;  discourse,  first,  analytically  as  in  reading,  and 
second,  in  its  constructive  phase,  as  in  composition.  And  to 
all  this  has  been  added  a  re-study  of  the  three — the  word,  the 
sicntence,  and  the  discourse — with 'a  view  to  comprehending 
their  rhetorical  principles.  The  pupil  should  now  be,  in  a  fair 
degree,  the  master  of  the  tools  of  language.  Not  that  he  is  the 
experienced  architect,  or  skilled  artisan ;  these  are  the  results  of 
a  life's  endeavor.  But  having  mastered  the  principles  of  both, 
he  has  fulfilled  the  first  conditions  necessary  to  becoming  either. 

The  student  is  now  prepared  for  the  most  advanced  work  in 
English  I  aud  to  the  two  fundamental  phases  of  this — analysis 
and  synthesis — it  is  held  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  should 
be  given.  The  analytic  view  will  consist  in  the  interpretation 
oJ  the  permanent  literature  of  the  language;  the  constructive 
win  mstruct  and  discipline  the  student  in  building  the  reflective 
forms  of  discourse — the  varieties  of  exposition  and  argument. 
It  is  not  meant  that  these  should  be  entirely  separate  in  time,  as 
they  are  mutually  helpful  when  carried  on  together.  They  are 
here  separated  for  convenience  of  treatment 

IV/uif  and  /u?w  in  English  literature  for  the  high  school,  are 
important  questions.     It  is  a  most  inadequate  conception  of  the 
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possibilities  of  this  subject  that  makes  it  principally  a  study  of 
the  biography  of  literary  characters,  though  this,  held  in  due 
subordination,  has  a  place  in  the  work.  It  is  not  the  individual's 
actual  life  in  the  world,  however  interesting  the  events  of  this  in 
themselves  may  be,  that  the  great  writer  weaves  into  his  literary 
product ;  at  least,  these  can  have  place  in  it  only  so  far  as  they 
can  be  made  images  or  symbols  of  universal  content.  His  truly 
individual  life  is  matter  of  little  concern.  Nor  is  that  a  correct 
theory  which  adds  to  the  biographical  view  a  list  of  the  author's 
works,  accompanied  by  the  running  comments  and  explanations 
of  the  editor,  however  intelligent  these  may  be.  To  study  a 
literary  product  is  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  living 
thought  of  the  writer  himself,  not  some  one  else.  He  who  would 
slake  his  thirst  with  the  purest  draught  must  drink  close  up  to 
the  fountain  head.  A  great  system  of  literature,  like  that  born 
of  the  English  mind,  is  the  noblest  product  of  a  people's  spiritual 
life.  It  is  the  highest  embodiment  of  their  highest  aspirations. 
The  actual  life  of  a  people  finds  expression  in  history,  science, 
and  such  forms;  their  ideal  life,  that  is,  their  truly  rational  life, 
is  borne  to  the  ages  on  the  wings  of  im  gination.  This  is  to  be 
studied  in  their  art,  and  mainly  literature,  the  highest  and  most 
plastic  form  of  art.  Here  we  find  their  theory  of  human  life ; 
their  glimpse  of  eternity ;  their  profoundest  insights  into  what  is 
rationally  and,  therefore,  universally  true  and  beautiful.  Their 
mountain-height  visions  into  the  world's  ethical  order  are  here 
enshrined  in  permanent  living  art  forms.  The  transcendant  ex- 
ceUence  of  that  great  body  of  literature  produced  by  the  English- 
speaking  race  is  its  recognition  and  emphasis  of  the  world's  moral 
and  ethical  order.  It  seizes  man  in  the  world  of  thought  and 
action  and  portrays  the  immutable  and  eternal  consequences  of 
human  deeds.  It  gives  what  humanity  feels  to  be  a  solution  of 
its  problems.  In  its  highest  phases,  it  seizes  the  ever- recurring 
problems  of  human  life  and  destiny  and  projects  them  into  sen- 
suous forms  for  the  contemplation  of  the  race. 

If  this  is  literature,  does  it  need  argument  to  establish  for  it  a 
place  in  the  education  conferred  by  the  high  school  ?  If  it  is 
the  function  of  education  to  hft  the  individual  to  the  rank  of  his 
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.p^  a^i  li,  to  endow  him  with  the  culture  of  his  whole  race, 
, ,  , )  oiH^  fail  to  see  the  important  means  to  this  end  supplied 
\iC  tii«r4ture  of  the  English  language  ?  Moreover,  this  is  the 
I  uiiivennlly  accessible  form  of  the  world's  fine  art.  The 
,.  tplujtJ,  painting,  and  architecture  of  world  interest  and  value 
11^  uut  accessible  to  the  student.  Except  in  favored  instances, 
lii^  k%  barred  from  participation,  in  the  highest  sense,  in  the  great 
iim^ical  creations  of  his  race.  But  the  best  thought  of  humanity 
li  placed  on  his  table  for  a  trifle.  Shall  not  the  school  unseal  this 
vyiume  and  let  its  contents  enter  into  his  thought  and  life?  It 
U  ihe  view  of  this  paper  that  a  daily  lesson  during  not  less  than 
ihe  third  year  of  the  high  school  should  be  given  to  a  systematic 
«t(idy,  in  the  order  of  their  development,  of  the  classical  and 
permanent  literary  products  of  the  English  mind.  Complete 
wholes  or  products  of  those  great  spiritual  guides  of  the  race 
should  be  made  the  subjects  of  direct  instruction  ;  those  whose 
writings  have  made  the  greatest  impress  on  the  thought  and  life 
of  the  world  ;  those  whose  solutions  of  life  questions  remain  the 
fixed  and  established  anchorage  of  the  race.  A  term  in  this  way 
with  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Bacon ;  a  second  with  Shakespeare 
and  Milton ;  and  a  third  with  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
and  a  triplet  of  American  writers,  will  do  two  things :  first,  it  will 
arouse  a  permanent  interest  in,  determine  a  method  for,  and  es- 
tablish a  habit  in,  the  study  of  the  classical  literary  creations  of 
the  English  race ;  second,  it  will  form  the  best  possible  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  universal  literature,  into  which  the  seers  of 
the  age  have  put  their  highest  and  clearest  visions. 

A  brief  statement  may  now  be  made  of  that  phase  of  instruc- 
tion in  English  which  has  been  termed  reflective  composition. 
It  if  tAMgned  to  the  last  year  in  the  course  because  it  most  fully 
pretiif/|jOfe»  all  the  forms  of  English  thus  far  studied,  as  well  also 
f^M  the  feanon  that  it  involves  the  highest  degree  of  reflection  and 
(hi?  hfgt^Mt  ftirid  of  information.  It  supposes  the  word,  the  sen- 
iTAi/^f  *ii/l  A  knowledge  of  rhetorical  principles.  It  will  engage 
ftM  t«*i  *h^  fuli  measure  of  the  student's  power  acquired  in  every 
<6*M  *A  »Ni/Jy  in  hif  course.  It  will  require  not  only  the  knowl- 
•4^  *4  ^t-rry  phaue  of  English  studied ;  but  history,  science, 
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mathematics,  observation  and  reflection  will  all  serve  him.  It 
IS  proposed  that  a  year's  instruction  shall  be  given  upon  those 
advanced  forms  of  discourse  in  which  are  presented  most  sub- 
jects designed  for  instruction  and  to  influence  men's  views,  con- 
victions and  actions.  They  deal  with  what  is  abstract  to  a  degree, 
general  or  comprehensive  in  thought. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  all  knowledge  exists  either  as  ideas  or 
judgments,  or  both.  What  is  individual  and  concrete  in  these 
two  realms  belongs  to  the  lower  division  of  composition ;  it  ap- 
peals to  sense  and  imagination.  But  what  is  general  and  com- 
prehensive in  idea  and  thought,  is  subject-matter  for  advanced 
composition.  The  varieties  of  discourse  dealing  with  the  gen- 
eral may  be  grouped  under  two  heads,  exposition  and  argument* 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  single  word  or  term,  such  as  education, 
law,  state,  government,  mental  growth,  may  hold  an  amount  of 
thought  which  it  requires  an  essay  or  a  volume  to  expand  and 
exhibit.  And  so  of  the  comprehensive  judgment.  It  is  the  end 
of  one  division  of  instruction  in  composition  to  give  the  power 
to  unfold  by  the  proper  mears  such  ideas  and  judgments,  that 
through  their  elements,  they  may  be  grasped  and  retained  by 
those  addressed.  Composition  is  directly  based  upon  the  science 
of  mind,  since  it  is  mind  addressing  mind.  Consulting  the  means 
by  which  the  general  and  complex  is  apprehended,  it  will,  in  this 
department,  instruct  the  student  in  the  systematic  use  of  defini- 
tion, analysis,  contrast,  example,  illustration,  and  all  the  devices 
employed  to  present  and  amplify  what  is  abstract  and  difficult. 

In  the  field  of  argumentative  discourse,  the  instruction  may 
take  two  forms :  first,  the  study  of  models  that  are  within  the 
student's  grasp;  and  second,  exercises  in  writing  the  simple 
forms  of  argument,  carefully  guarding  the  selection  of  subjects 
that  lie  within  the  student's  experience  and  thought.  The  power 
to  weigh  conflicting  facts,  testimony,  principles  and  reasons,  and 
so  to  marshal  these  in  orderly  arrangement  as  to  produce  logical 
conviction,  can  not,  it  is  true,  be  expected  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years.  But  the  definition  of  reason  and  argument, 
the  principles  relating  to  the  arrangement  of  arguments  in  both 
direct  proof  and  refutation,  and  exercises  in  simple  argumenta- 
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tion,  aj-e  all  within  the  power  of  the  senior  in  the  high  school. 
In  the  practical  view,  such  instruction  may  be  made  direct  pre- 
paration for  that  independence  of  judgment  and  conviction  on 
the  part  of  its  member,  of  which  the  world  which  the  student  is 
to  enter,  stands  in  so  great  need. 

The  theory  of  instruction  in  English  in  the  high  school,  as  here 
outlined,  proposes  a  continuous  line  of  study  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  course.  The  main  positions  advanced  may  be 
thus  summarized :  The  first  year  is  to  be  given  to  the  scientific 
study  of  the  sentence,  for  the  reasons,  first,  that  such  instruction 
is  impossible  in  the  grades ;  second,  it  alone  can  give  the  fullest 
command  of  the  sentence ;  and  third,  it  is  necessary  to  all  the 
higher  instruction  in  English.  The  second  year  is  to  be  devoted 
to  a  contmuation  of  the  practice  in  writing  the  simple  forms  of 
discourse  studied  in  the  grades,  and  to  the  rhetorical  view  of  the 
word,  sentence,  and  discourse ;  thus  giving  immediate  opportu- 
nity for  the  application,  in  the  pupil's  own  product,  of  the  rhe- 
torical principles  of  language.  The  third  year  is  to  be  given  to 
representative  permanent  literary  products  in  language,  with 
three  ends  in  view  :  first,  to  excite  an  interest  in,  and  give  some 
knowledge  of,  classical  English  literature;  second,  to  teach  a 
method  of  studying  this  ;  and  third,  to  introduce  the  student  to 
universal  literature.  To  the  fourth  year  is  assigned  the  theoretic 
and  practical  work  in  the  reflective  discourse  forms — exposition 
and  argument. 

Skill  in  any  and  all  departments  of  this  instruction  is  to  be  ac- 
quired by  faithful  and  persistent  practice  in  doing,  under  com- 
petent guidance.  Accompanying  every  theoretical  phase,  it  is 
the  belief  that  there  should  be  regular  and  methodical  exercises 
in  construction.  This  is  the  absolute  condition  to  excellence  in 
writing,  as  it  is  the  safest  and  surest  test  of  language  power. 
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The  school  exists, — i.  As  a  formal  organization  evolved  from 
an  idea.  2.  As  an  organization  struggling  to  realize  the  idea 
that  gave  it  birth. 
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Thus  the  school  has  two  lines  of  progress, — i.  The  progress 
in  developing  its  organs,  its  form  and  conditions  of  work.  2.  Its 
progress  in  realizing  the  idea  for  which  it  was  organized. 

So  much  have  our  energies  been  exhausted  in  the  first  phase 
of  progress,  that  we  have  given  little  attention  to  the  nature, 
steps,  and  principles  in  the  process  of  the  work  for  which  our 
machinery  was  devised.  Our  geographies  and  stump-orators 
glibly  praise  our  ample  school  fund  and  our  elaborate  school 
system,  but  say  nothing  of  skillful  manipulation  of  ideas  in  form- 
ing the  mental  life  of  the  pupil.  The  great  body  of  teachers  are 
most  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  the  profession — plans  of  ex- 
amination and  promotion,  forms  of  drill  and  schemes  of  marking, 
gradation  and  graduation,  statistics,  etc. 

All  this  is  necessary  and  in  the  natural  order  of  progress. 
But  in  this  rapid  evolution  of  form,  in  our  effort  to  adjust  a  part 
to  every  needed  function  as  it  arises,  in  our  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  system,  we  have  forgotten  that  the  organization  has  a 
work  to  do,  and  have  thus  lost  the  end  in  the  means.  Form  and 
parade  are  sought  as  things  in  themselves.  Even  in  the  recitation, 
the  culminating  point  of  school  work,  the  question  is,  **What  is 
the  formula  for  teaching  this  or  that  ? "  The  demand  for  this 
has  been  so  great  that  abnormal  schools  have  sprung  up  all  over 
the  State,  whose  professed  business  is  to  give  us  formulas  for 
doing  things. 

So  much  have  we  emphasized  the  system  and  the  formula 
of  its  work  that  we  have  unconsciously  exalted  the  forms  of 
knowledge  above  the  reality.  Quantity  of  result  is  sought  rather 
than  character  of  mental  effect.  All  the  formulas,  rules,  dates, 
and  isolated  facts  in  the  subjects  that  may  be  hit  with  the  indis- 
pensable ten  questions  must  be  pounded  in  by  the  effective  drill 
of  the  machinery,  with  shameful  indifference  to  the  mental  needs 
of  the  pupil. 

This,  with  the  practical  tendency  of  the  age,  has  made  the 
teaching  of  subjects  for  their  own  sake  the  characteristic  phase 
of  school  work ;  and  hence,  means  and  methods  of  drill  in  secur- 
ing measurable  products  are  at  the  expensp  of  a  conscious  plan 
of  evolving  the  potential  individual  by  means  of  the  subjects 
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taught.  How  to  use  our  machinery  to  bring  the  objective  face 
to  face  with  the  subjective  for  the  development  of  the  latter  has 
not  been  attempted  with  any  systematic  effort.  We  may  have 
discussed  the  problem  in  general  terms ;  we  may  have  grown 
elegant  over  the  new  education  as  a  beautiful  theory,  bat  we 
work  on  as  we  have  always  worked;  either  because  satisfied 
with  mechanical  manipulation  and  square-inch  products,  or  from 
want  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  educational 
process  and  an  abiding  faith  in  its  non-percentable  results. 

It  will  be  a  hopeful  day  for  the  schools  of  Indiana  when  edn- 
cational  thought  turns  from  the  discussion  of  general  questions, 
side  issues,  and  non-essentials,  to  discussions  of  the  essential 
nature  of  the  educational  process,  and  the  scientific  application 
of  means  in  carrying  out  the  process. 

This  is  the  next  step  in  our  progress ;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,  by  a  comparison  with  an  outline  of  rhetoric,  to  give 
the  general  features  of  this  needed  phase  of  progress  and  some 
definite  suggestions  as  to  the  means  used  in  the  educational 
process. 

Rhetoric  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  discourse,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  affect  the  mind,  by  means  of  ideas,  conveyed 
through  symbols.  This  gives  three  chapters  in  the  science  and 
art  of  rhetoric.  The  first,  to  deal  with  the  purpose  of  discourse— 
the  effect  it  is  to  have  on  the  mind.  The  second,  to  deal  with 
the  ideas  by  which  the  mind  is  affected.  The  third,  to  deal  with 
the  means  of  bringing  the  ideas  in  contact  with  the  mind,  that 
they  may  affect  it.  The  definition  and  outline  of  pedagogics  is 
identical  with  the  above. 

Pedagogics  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  affecting  the  mind, 
by  means  of  ideas,  conveyed  through  symbols.  This  gives  three 
chapters  in  the  science  and  art  of  pedagogics.  The  first,  to  deal 
with  the  purpose  of  teaching — the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the 
mind.  The  second,  to  deal  with  the  ideas  by  which  the  effects 
on  the  mind  are  to  be  produced.  The  third,  to  deal  with  the 
means  of  bringing  the  ideas  in  contact  with  the  mind  that  they 
may  affect  it. 

The  writer  about  to  make  a  piece  of  discourse  asks:    i.  What 
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effect  do  I  want  to  produce  ?  Do  I  want  to  instruct  the  intellect^ 
cultivate  the  emotional  nature,  or  determine  the  will  in  a  new 
course  of  conduct?  2.  What  ideas  have  I  by  which  I  may  pro- 
duce this  desired  effect  ?  3.  How  can  I  best  carry  these  ideas 
to  the  mind  that  they  may  have  the  desired  effect?  i.  e.,  how 
may  I  write  effectively  ? 

The  teacher — the  artistic  teacher — asks  the  same  questions. 
The  laws  and  principles  that  pertain  to  the  purpose,  to  the  thought 
and  to  the  style  of  the  writer,  pertain  also  to  the  purpose,  to  the 
thought  and  to  the  style  of  the  teacher ;  only  the  latter  point  dif- 
fering, and  differing  only  as  the  conditions  differ ;  for  we  control 
the  receiving  mind  when  we  teach  it,  but  do  not  when  we  dis- 
course to  it. 

Hence,  the  first  element  of  professional  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
effect  to  be  produced  on  the  soul  of  the  pupil — an  aim,  an  effect, 
an  ideal  to  be  born  out  of  the  struggling  life  of  the  pupil.  Not 
an  immediate  effect,  but  remote,  determined  by  the  range  of  the 
pupil's  unfolding  life — effects  whose  value  can  only  be  judged 
by  the  aim  of  life  itself;  since  the  aim  of  life  and  the  aim  of 
school  are  one.  Till  such  an  aim  become  the  organizing  idea 
in  the  work  of  the  teacher,  he  will  follow  a  trade  and  not  a  pro- 
fession ;  he  will  be  an  artisan  and  not  an  artist. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  thib  aim.  It  has  been  told 
over  and  over  again  from  the  writers  of  Greece  down — in  un- 
certain tones  at  first,  but  clear  and  positive  for  the  two  past  cen- 
turies. We  understand  its  general  meaning,  but  we  have  not 
made  it  a  part  of  our  professional  life,  as  is  shown  by  the  absence 
of  any  systematic  plan  consciously  followed  to  reach  the  aim  in 
which  we  profess  to  believe.  We  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
purpose  of  education  as  logically  correct,  but  refuse,  either  from 
want  of  professional  faith,  or  because  the  material  pressure  of  the 
age  forces  us  to  the  so-called  practical  ends  of  knowledge,  to 
accept  its  guiding  light,  by  which  only  we  can  work  out  a  scien- 
tific educational  process.  The  great  body  of  teachers  are  not 
discussing  a  definite,  organic  plan  of  work  to  develop  the  pow- 
ers of  the  soul— how  by  means  of  the  subjects  of  study  to  train 
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the  intellect  in  power,  habits,  and  forms  of  thought;  how  by 
means  of  the  beautiful  to  refine  and  strengthen  the  emotions,  and 
chasten  the  imagination ;  how,  by  means  of  the  aspiring  self  in 
the  pupil,  to  determine  the  will  to  seize  and  hold,  as  an  eternal 
guide  of  conduct  through  all  varying  fortunes,  the  ideal  of  life— 
the  possible  self.  In  this  the  essential  line  of  progress  we  have 
done  nothing.  We  teach  on  unconscious  that  a  subject  has  a 
mission  to  fill  in  the  mental  economy  of  the  pupil,  and  that  the 
ideas  in  the  subjects  must  be  organized  and  presented  with  a  de- 
finite end  in  view.  In  the  last  State  Association  it  was  said  that 
as  long  as  text-books  in  a  certain  subject  were  made  as  they  are, 
the  teaching  of  that  subject  must  be  as  it  is.  This  is  the  type  of 
many  statements  which  imply  that  the  meansldeiennme  the  end. 
Ask  the  teacher  what  she  accomplishes  in  English  language  in 
the  first  year  high  school,  and  she  will  tell  you  that  she  uses 
Powers  How  to  Write.  What  do  you  accomplish  in  Physical 
Geography  ?  We  use  Guyot.  Now  if  these  answers  had  been 
different  the  ends  would  have  been  different  We  have  here  no 
thought  of  subordination  of  means  to  end^ which  characterizes 
«   professional  work. 

We  need  to  shift  our  point  of  view  from  the  subjects  taught  to 
the  individual  for  whom  they  are  taught  The  subjects  must  be 
reduced  to  a  means,  and  the  ideal  in  the  pupil  exalted  to  an  or- 
ganizing purpose  in  all  educational  efforts.  And  here  progress 
necessarily  stands  in  her  own  light.  For  indeed  it  is  difficult, 
in  a  system  whose  highest  point  of  development's  rigid,  uniform 
examination  of  teachers,  and  of  pupils  for  graduation  from  the 
district  schools — in  a  system  which  makes  answers  to  questions 
its  final  test  of  efficiency,  and  thus  puts  a  premium  on  immedi- 
ate, ponderable  results,  not  to  aim  our  work  at  the  subject,  rather 
than  at  some  unseen  and  remote  efifect  on  the  mental  habit  of  the 
pupil,  and  which  must  be  accepted  by  our  faith  in  the  iaws  of 
spiritual  growth. 

Suppose  us  to  have  changed  our  point  of  view  and  to  be  de- 
termined in  making  the  most  of  the  pupil  by  means  of  the  sub- 
jects in  making  the  purpose  of  life  and  the  purpose  of  school 
work  the  same,  and  by  means  of  the  subjects  to  help  realize  life's 
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purpose,  and  we  are  at  once  under  the  necessity  of  stating  how 
by  means  of  the  subjects  this  may  be  done.  This  is  the  second 
chapter  in  the  science  and  art  of  pedagogics,  and  corresponds 
to  the  second  chapter  of  rhetoric,  which  discusses  how  to  affect 
the  mind  by  means  of  ideas.  This  is  the  unwritten  chapter. 
The  course  of  study  is  fixed  both  by  law  and  logic ;  the  field  of 
study  is  given  to  us  along  with  the  mind,  but  we  have  worked 
out  no  rational  plan  of  conducting  the  educational  process. 

An  outline  of  this  second  chapter  is  suggested  by  a  further 
comparison  with  rhetorio. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(This  Department  is  cooducted  by  Gbo.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  schools.] 

'•CRITICISMS." 


THE  Fourth  Reader  class  was  reading,  and  Mary  had  just 
finished  reading  the  first  paragraph,  when  critisms  were 
called  for.  The  word  ** criticisms"  caused  much  vigorous 
swinging  of  hands  by  many  members  of  the  class.  We  began 
to  feel  sorry  for  Mary. 

The  teacher,  by  a  nod  of  her  head,  gave  permission  to  a  cer- 
tain pupil  to  make  his  criticisms  known.  He  was  followed  by 
another  and  another  until  all  the  hands  had  been  mowed  down. 
The  criticisms  were  about  as  follows : — 

Said  uv  for  o/;  left  out  f/ie;  kept  voice  up  at  the  end  of  the 
third  line;  h^SUfioThaJlf;  omitted  /  in  w«j/;  mumbled;  read  too 
fast ;  stood  on  one  foot ;  held  book  too  low ;  etc. 

Each  ** criticism"  was  followed  by  a  "yes"  from  the  teacher, 
with  that  peculiar  inflection  that  asks  for  more.  The  pupil  was 
asked  to  read  again  and  correct  these  mistakes — somewhere  from 
ten  to  fifteen  of  them.  The  patient  and  long  suffering  Mary  tried 
again,  and  again  brought  the  house,  down  on  her. 

The  teacher  did  not  believe  in  reading  for  her  pupils,  so  she 
asked  the  best  reader  in  the  class  to  show  Mary  how  to  read  it. 
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Mary  tried  again,  but  received  another  shower  of  "criticisms." 
What  was  the  trouble?  Mary  had  too  many  things  to  think 
about  at  one  time.  If  she  had  been  asked  to  read  one  sentence 
and  correct  one  mistake  she  could  probably  have  succeeded. 
Then,  if  the  teacher  and  class  had  made  her  feel  that  she  had 
been  successful,  she  would  have  read  agam  and  again  until  all 
her  mistakes  had  been  corrected.  "One  thing  at  a  time'^  is  a 
good  motto  in  teaching.  Give  the  pupil  credit  for  every  success, 
or  partial  success.  Read  sentence  by  sentence,  keeping  one 
point  prominent  until  all  mistakes  are  corrected.  Lastly,  redd 
the  whole  paragraph  as  a  kind  of  review. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  above  criticisms  are  all  on 
the  mechanical  side  of  reading.  There  is  another  and  much 
neglected  side — the  thought  side. 


THE  WRONG  QUESTION. 


A  PUPIL  in  an  arithmetic  class  was  asked,  "What  month  is 
November?"  He  said,  "Ninth  month."  The  teacher  then 
undertook  to  lead  the  pupil  to  correct  his  mistake  by  question- 
ing him.  This,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best  plans  to  correct 
mistakes.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ask  the  right  questions.  The 
following  is  what  occurred  in  thi»  case : — 

Tr.     Now,  George,  what  is  the  last  month  of  the  year?" 

Geo.     December. 

Tr.     Well,  what  number  is  it  ? 

Geo.     The  twelfth  month. 

Tr.     Well,  now,  what  is  the  ninth  month  ? 

Geo.     November. 

Tr.     (To  another  pupil.)     What  month  is  November? 

Pu.     The  eleventh  month. 

Tr.     Certainly. 

The  teacher  asked  the  right  question  when  he  asked  what  the 
last  month  of  the  year  is  and  its  number ;  but  when  he  followed 
with  "What  is  the  ninth  month  ?"  he  asked  the  wrong  question, 
because  he  called  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  very  thing  he  did 
not  want    The  pupil  had  no  use  for  the  "ninth  month."    Hav- 
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iDg  called  to  the  pupil's  mind  the  fact  that  December  is  the  12th 
month y  be  should  have  asked  what  month  precedes  'December, 
and  then  *' What  month  is  November?" 

Questioning  is  a  great  art  that  should  be  studied  carefully  bj 
every  teacher.  Form  the  habit  of  studying  your  own  questions. 
When  you  think  your  pupils  are  slow  to  take  a  subject  that  you 
have  presented  on  the  •*  development  plan,"  analyze  your  ques- 
tions and  see  whether  they  did  not  mislead  the  pupil. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Thu  Department  is  conducted  by  Lewis  H.  Joxbs,  Supt.  Indianapolis  Schools.] 

PRIMARY  LANGUAGE. 


AFTER  the  exercises  indicated  in  the  preceding  article  of  this 
series,  there  should  follow  a  conversation  between  pupils 
and  teacher  upon  some  theme.  A  picture,  with  a  large 
number  of  objects  represented  in  it,  forms  a  suitable  subject 
Let  pupils  make  statements  and  ask  questions  about  the  objects 
represented  in  the  picture.  The  teacher  should  write  both  the 
statements  and  the  questions  on  the  board  as  they  are  given, 
being  careful  to  punctuate  and  capitalize  each  correctly. 

From  the  exercise  of  the  preceding  day  children  would  refer 
to  the  different  expressions  on  the  board  as  sentences.  Ask  a 
pupil  to  take  a  pointer  and  touch  a  sentence  that  asks  about 
something.  To  another  say,  ''Read  the  question  which  that 
sentence  asks."  To  another,  ''Find  a  sentence  that  does  not 
ask  anything,  but  simply  tells  something.  Read  what  that  sen- 
tence tells."  Pursue  this  line  of  work  for  a  little  while,  having 
j)upil6  thus  distinguish  the  sentence  that  "asks  something^  from 
the  one  that  merely  "tells  something."  Presently  say,  "You 
may  find  an  asking  sentence,  Mary."  "Read  the  question  which 
that  asking  sentence  asks,  Fannie."  "You  may  find  a  telling 
sentence,   Henry."     "Read   what  this   telling   sentence  tells, 

Robbie."    Thus  each  child  has  divided  the  collection  of  sei)r 
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tences  into  two  kinds,  and  has  seen  what  each  kind  may  appro- 
priately be  called  from  its  use. 

Review  the  sentences  with  reference  to  capitalization  and 
punctuation.  *^  Read  a  telling  sentence,  Annie."  Refer  to  the 
capiul  at  beginning  and  to  the  period  at  the  close.  **  Who  can 
find  another  sentence  in  this  group,  beginning  with  a  capital  and 
ending  with  a  period?"  Mary  can  do  so.  "Think  whether  it 
b  an  asking  sentence  or  a  telling  sentence."  They  soon  decide 
that  it  is  a  telling  sentence.  Have  children  find  all  the  telling 
sentences  in  the  group,  and  observe  that  each  begins  with  a  cap- 
ital and  closes  with  a  period.  Generalize  the  idea  by  saying  that 
what  they  have  found  is  true  of  all  telling  sentences  when  prop- 
erly written. 

Begin  now  to  review  the  asking  sentences.  Each  is  seen  to 
begin  with  a  capital  and  close,  not  with  a  period,  but  with  a 
question  mark. 

The  other  two  forms  of  sentence — the  commanding  sentence 
and  the  exclaiming  sentence — are  by  their  nature  a  little  more 
difficult  of  comprehension.  They  may  therefore  be  delayed  a 
little ;  though  when  they  are  taught,  the  method  of  presentation 
here  outlined  for  felhrrg  and  asking  sentences  will  be  found  equally 
adapted  to  their  introduction. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  that  "a  commanding  sentence 
begins  with  a  capital  and  ends  with  a  period,"  we  must  also 
teach  that  '*the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  commanded  must 
be  separated  from  the  other  part  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma." 

In  order  to  complete  the  study  of  the  kinds  of  sentence,  take 
the  readers  which  the  children  may  chance  to  be  using — Second 
Readers  or  Third  Readers,  as  the  case  may  be — and  practice 
searching  for  a  special  kind,  as  the  tM'fig  sentence,  or  the  ex- 
claiming sentence ;  letting  each  child  read  the  sentence  found, 
and  letting  all  decide  upon  the  correctness  of  the  work. 

Give  on  a  subsequent  day  a  reproduction  lesson,  by  referring 
to  a  particular  picture  in  some  book  used  by  all  the  children,  as 
their  reader,  and  require  the  pupil  to  **  write  two  telling  stuXtn- 
cea  about  this  picture,"  or  **  write  three  asking  sentences  about 
things  that  you  see  in  this  picture,"  etc.,  etc.     It  is  an  interest- 
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ing  exercise  for  pupils  to  read,  in  the  next  recitation  in  language, 
from  their  slates  or  paper,  the  various  sentences  thus  obtained. 
Each  pupil  should  be  held  responsible  for  telling  what  kind  of 
sentence  he  thinks  each  is,  and  for  describing  the  mode  of  capi- 
talizing and  punctuating  each.  If  rightly  managed  the  conversa- 
tion induced  is  worth  as  much  in  language  culture  as  is  the  writ- 
ten exercise.  Indeed,  cultivated  conversation  on  proper  themes 
of  study  is  largely  the  occupation  of  the  true  school. 

The  exercises  indicated  in  this  brief  paper  may  be  condensed 
into  a  few  lessons,  and  the  essential  facts  of  the  subject  be  thus 
learned ;  or  they  may  be  profitably  expanded  into  many  weeks 
of  practice  in  speaking  and  in  writing  the  simple  English  sen- 
tence. The  leading  factors  in  determining  which  course  shall 
be  pursued,  are,  age  of  pupils,  skill  of  teacher,  time  that  can  be 
spared  from  other  work,  etc. ,  etc. 

In  either  case  there  is  little  technicality,  but  much  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing;  a  notable  example  of  ^Mearning  to  do  by 
doing"  in  an  intelligent  and  orderly  way. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  Department  is  conducted  by  Gbo.  P.  Brown,  President  Sute  Normsl  School. 

"LEARNING  TO  DO  BY  DOING." 


C 


|0L.  F.  W.  Parker  may  be  styled  the  modern  apostle  of 
the  educational  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  phrase  above 
quoted.  Indeed,  so  prominent  and  influential  has  he  been 
in  the  advocacy  of  certain  educational  ideas  that  his  own  name 
has  been  more  than  once  attached  to  his  doctrine.  Parkerisro 
is  a  term  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  in  educational  writ- 
ings. What  we  shall  say  will  refer  to  the  doctrine  and  not  to 
the  author.  Personally  he  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  who  esteem  a  generous,  large-hearted,  enthu- 
nastic  lover  of  the  children,  who  desires  to  make  their  school- 
life  pleasant  and  profitable.  • 
The  dictum,   '<  Learn  to  do   by  doing/'  has  been  made  to 
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do  such  a  varied  service  in  the  vague  and  undiscriminating  writ- 
ings of  many  of  this  day  that  we  were  gratified  to  have  the  phrase 
defined  by  one  whom  the  advocates  of  one  of  the  **new  educa- 
tions" of  our  time  will  accept  as  authority.  Mr.  Parker  said, 
substantially,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  teachers  of  Indiana, 
that  all  activity,  whether  mental  or  physical,  is  doing  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  maxim.  That  to  perceive,  to  remember,  to  imagine, 
to  judge,  to  reason,  and  the  like,  are  fo  do.  That  the  objective 
manifestation  of  our  mental  activity  is  but  one  kind  of  doisg. 
That  there  is  a  subjective,  internal,  spiritual  activity  that  is  as 
truly  doing  as  is  any  objective  manifestation  of  it. 

This  seems  but  another  way  of  expressing  the  time-worn  troth 
that  the  law  of  the  growth  of  any  power,  mental  or  physical,  is 
by  the  exercise  of  that  power.     To  acquire  the  power  of  observ- 
ing,  one  must  practice  observation.     If  one  would  cultivate  his 
imagination  he  must  exercise  it.     To  acquire  power  in  judging 
and  reasoning  one  must  judge  and  reason.     To  deny  all  this 
would  be  to  imitate  the  fond  but  timid  mother  who  advised  her 
son  to  learn  to  swim,  but  urged  him  never  to  go  into  the  water. 
To  ** learn  to  do  by  doing"  seems  to  mean,  after  all,  that  the 
different  facuhies  of  the  mind  are  to  be  strengthened,  and  facility 
in  their  use  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  these  faculties. 
Also,  if  I  would  acquire  manual  skill  of  any  kind  it  must  be 
through  practice  of  those  muscles  of  the  body  that  combine  to 
produce  the  desired  result.     This,  then,  is  the  corner  stone  of 
that  structure  called  the  **New  Elducation." 
•    How  many  of  us  have  been  New  Educationists  all  our  lives 
without  knowing  it !     Now  that  we  have  had  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  New  Education  defined  by  so  high  an  authority, 
and  have  found  it  to  be  identical  with  the  fundamental  doclrine 
of  every  teacher  and  psychologist  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
viz.,  that  ''the  law  of  all  growth  of  power  is  through  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power,"  let  us  beat  our  swords  into  plow- shares  and 
our  spears  into  pruning  hooks  and  bend  all  our  energies  toward 
the  proper  application  of  this  law  of  nature  to  the  education  of 
the  child. 

The  only  difference  that  can  arise  among  teachers  is  respect- 
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ing  the  extent  and  mode  of  application  of  this  law.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  learn,  as  we  have  learned  from  such  excellent  au- 
thority, chat  there  is  no  difference  in  doctrine  among  intelligent 
teachers.  A  difference  in  either  extent  or  mode  of  application 
may  be  sufficiently  great,  however,  to  justify  discussion. 

In  the  application  of  this  law,  for  instance,  Mr.  Parker  in- 
veighs against  tl^  study  of  Grammar,  saying  with  Richard  Grant 
White,  that  since  the  English  is  virtually  a  grammarless  tongue, 
the  methods  of  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  are  inapplicable  to 
English.  If  by  Grammar  is  meant  inflection  only,  then  this 
statement  is  substantially  tr'ie.  But  the  grammar  of  any  language 
includes  much  more  than  inflection.  Th;  grammar  of  the  Latin 
or  Greek  language,  even,  is  largely  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  the  science  of  sentence  construction.  English  grammar  is 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  this.  If  the  province'ijf  grammar  is  to 
teach  the  laws  and  principles  of  sentence  construction,  it  is  non- 
sense to  call  the  English  a  grsmmarless  tongue.  Mr.  Parker 
says  that  time  spent  in  the  study  of  English  grammar  is  vainly 
spent;  is  worse  than  wasted.  That  the  way  to  learn  the  English 
language  is  to  use  it  correctly.  And  here  he  seems  to  lapse 
from  his  original  definition  and  adopts  the  popular  meaning  of 
"learning  to  do  by  doing."  A  conscious  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  lews  of  sentence  construction  he  does  not  think  to  be 
needful.  He  would  seem  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  empirical 
knowledge  gained  by  practice  in  the  use  of  language  under 
criticism.  He  would  rely  upon  the  education  of  the  ear  and  the 
eye.  All  the  learner  Would  be  £ble  to  give  as  a  reason  for  the 
incorrectness  of  a  sentence  would  be,  "it  does  rot  sound  right," 
or  **  it  docs  not  look  right."  He  has  ** learned  to  do  by  doing" 
is  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  has  been  understood  by  all  ex- 
cept the  apostles  of  the  **New  Education." 

Those  who  advocate  the  retention  of  grammar  in  our  school 
curriculum  hold  that  it  is  important  that  the  learner,  when  he 
has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  knowledge  by  this  process  of 
"learning  to  do  by  doing,"  shall  advarce  to  a  higher  stage  of 
knowledge  in  which  other  and  higher  faculties  of  mind  are 
brought  into  exercise.     He  shall  be  taught  to  turn  his  thought 
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back  upon  what  he  has  thus  learned,  and  be  led  to  discover  and 
formulate  the  laws  of  language  which  he  has  been  unconsciously 
obeying  under  the  lead  of  his  teachers.  In  doing  this  he  ac- 
quires powers  of  generalizing  and  classifying  that  his  former 
methods  of  study  did  not  exercise,  and  he  learns  to  do  this  by 
doing  it.  He  is  now  able  to  criticise  his  own  language  and  that 
of  others  from  another  and  higher  basis  than  sound  or  sight 
Until  he  can  construct  a  sentence  in  conscious  obedience  to  the 
known  laws  of  his  language,  he  has  no  adequate  knowledge  of 
his  language. 

Our  criticism  on  Col.  Parker  as  to  this  point  is  not  that  he 
would  have  his  pupils  learn  to  do  by  doing,  but  it  is  that  he 
would  not  have  them  learn  enough  things  by  doing  them.  He 
would  seem  to  limit  the  study  of  language  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  ear  and  the  eye,  giving  only  a  perceptive  stage  of  knowledge 
of  it.  y^  would  extend  it  to  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  (^ 
generalization,  classification  and  judgment.  Making  the  pupils' 
knowledge  of  his  language  rational  as  well  as  empirical. 

That  this  rational  study  is  begun  too  soon  in  many  schools 
and  great  injury  done  thereby,  is  generally  conceded  by  intelli- 
gent teachers.  But  Mr.  Parker  not  only  condemns  the  com- 
mencement of  grammar  at  too  early  a  period,  but  even  its  study 
altogether.  g.  p.  b. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


•  Held  in  Ptymouth  Church,  Indianapolis,  Dec,  2g-ji,  1884, 
Monday  Evening,  December  29. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  called  to  order  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  retiring  President,  Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin,  of  Fort  Wayne,  having 
been  delayed  on  a  late  train,  telegraphed  that  he  could  not  be 
present. 

H.  B.  Hill,  Supt.  of  Dearborn  county,  President-elect,  deliv- 
ered his  inaugural  address,  his  subject  being, 
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"a  retrospective   and  a  prospective   view  of  Indiana's 

SCHOOL  system." 

He  said  the  city  schools  have  added  the  appliances  so  necessary 
to  a  perfect  instruction.  In  this  they  have  done  well.  In  the  coun- 
try the  schools  are  yet  held  in  insufficient  buildings,  and  the  terms 
are  short.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  school  system  of  the  State  is 
unequal.  The  country  schools  are  not  receiving  the  proper  attention 
of  the  people.  If  a  better  class  of  teachers  is  needed,  or  if,  in  short, 
they  are  not  doing  the  work  for  which  they  are  designed,  how  can 
the  result  desired  be  obtained  ?  One  remedy  is  a  uniformity  in  the 
length  of  the  school  terms  and  amount  of  salaries  in  town  and  city. 
Until  a  uniform  term  is  had  it  will  be  impossible  to  successfully 
grade  them.  The  short  term  schools  are  taught  by  the  inferior 
teachers,  and  thus  the  pupils  of  such  schools  are  the  losers  in  a  two- 
fold manner.  If  I  were  asked  what  is  to  day  the  most  pressing  need 
of  the  country  schools,  I  would  promptly  reply,  a  more  cultured  class 
of  teachers.  The  direction  of  a  whole  generation  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  school  teachers  of  the  present  day.  I  put  the  teachers  higher 
than  the  preacher,  lawyer,  and  doctor.  I  put  God  first,  then  mother, 
then  teacher,  then  minister. 

The  successful  teacher  should  know  the  law  of  mind  growth  and 
the  science  of  education.  His  chief  delight  is  in  doing  the  greatest 
good  to  those  whom  he  is  training  up.  Nine  tenths  of  mankind  owe 
their  weal  or  woe  to  their  early  education.  The  parents  and  school 
officers  of  Indiana  must  demand  that  the  teachers  shall  be  compe- 
tent, and  the  doors  of  the  schools  must  be  closed  against  the  incom- 
petent. 

The  compensation  of  a  teacher  must  be  equal  to  the  demands 
made  of  him.  The  present  compensation  is  not  respectable.  The 
average  school  pays  the  average  teacher  the  enormous  sum  of  $240 
annually.  He  must  be  an  honest  man,  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
his  salary,  and  have  a  nice  little  sum  in  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
So  says  a  college  professor.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  educa- 
tional law.  The  question  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  so  long  as  he  interferes  with  the  rights  of  no  one,  admits  of 
argument.  The  dissemination  of  education  is  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  government ;  therefore,  no  one  has  a  right  to  grow  in  ignor- 
ance. The  person  who  grows  up  in  ignorance  is  discriminated 
against.  We  are  told  that  upon  the  hands  of  many  children  depends 
the  livelihood  of  their  families,  and  that  they  can  not  be  spared  to 
go  to  school.  These  children  are  not  able  during  school  age  to  labor. 
Some  States  have  adopted  laws  forbidding  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  certain  age.  This  is  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  a 
care  to  the  State.     If  some  stock  raisers  should  treat  their  stock  as 
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they  do  their  children,  they  would  be  arrested  for  cruelty  to  animals. 
We  ask  for  a  law  to  protect  such  children ;  both  in  their  rights  and 
physical  training. 

J.  M.  Olcott  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  formu- 
late and  present  the  system  advocated  in  the  paper,  and  distri- 
bute the  same  before  the  people  throughout  the  State. 

D.  £.  Hunter  moved  to  amend  by  appointing  a  committee  of 
five  to  work  and  consult  with  the  State  Superintendent  in  pre- 
senting the  plan  to  the  Legislature  now  about  to  assemble.  He 
said: 

That  every  advance  in  school  work  made  in  this  State  during  the 
last  thirty  years  had  its  origin  in  this  association.  We  riiust  have 
the  lower  grades  come  up  to  the  higher.  There  can  be  no  good 
grade  work  while  there  is  such  a  difference  in  length  of  school  term 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  or  even  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  county. 

W.  A  Bell  indorsed  the  idea  of  increasing  the  school  term,  and 
formulating  the  arguments  of  the  President  s*  paper,  but  he  saw  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  proper  presentation  of  the  argument  to  the 
Legislature.  If  a  school  tax,  local  or  general,  is  asked  for,  it  will  be 
said,  and  firoperly,  that  we  have  all  that  we  need.  We  have  all  the 
laws  v^t  need  in  favor  of  the  schools,  but  what  we  want  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  sentiment  up  to  the  point  of  the  proper  utilization 
of  the  laws  we  already  have. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  : 

Supt.  John  W.  Holcombe.  John  M.  Olcott,  D.  E,  Hunter,  F.  D. 
Churchill,  Geo.  F.  Bass,  and  J   H.  Martin. 

E.  E.  Smith  moved  that  a  committee  of  three,  on  resolutions, 
be  appointed.     The  following  committee  was  appointed : 

W.  W.  Parsons,  J.  C.  Eagle,  and  W.  H.  Caulkins. 

D.  5.  Hunter  nominated  Mrs.  Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  of  Spen- 
cer, for  Assistant  Secretary.  Mr.  Hunter  named  as  Assistant 
Enrolling  Secretaries,  E.  R.  Smith,  of  La  Fayette,  and  Walter 
Wallace,  of  Columbus. 

R.  A.  Ogg  moved  that  a  committee  of  intelligence,  to  inform 
teachers  and  school  men  of  vacancies,  be  appointed.  R.  A.  Ogg 
imd  W.  A.  Bell  were  appointed.     Association  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  9:00  a.  m. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order,  and  prayer  was  offered 
by  Stipt.  J.  C.  Eagle,  of  Edinburg. 

1  he  first  paper  of  the  morning  was  presented  by  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Hlaker,  Prin.  Indianapolis  Kindergarten.     Subject, 
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"THE    FRCEBELIAN    IDEA." 

She  said:  Some  one  has  said  "Whenever  we  have  learned  to 
take  an  interest  in  a  man's  opinions  or  his  public  actions  and  influ- 
ence we  naturallv  desire  to  know  more  of  his  life,  to  see  what  cirucm- 
stances  went  to  form  his  character,  what  peculiar  impulse  or  purpose 
shaped  his  destiny."  The  history  of  Fioebel  is  so  closely  connected 
with  his  opinions  and  work  that  one  of  his  disciples  felt  that  he  could 
not  analyze  bis  theory  without  analyzing  his  life 

Although  he  did  not  have  the  influence  of  his  mother  on  account 
of  her  death,  yet  he  believed  himself  to  have  inherited  from  her  his 
•own  imaginative  and  esthetic  spirit. 

Froehel's  class  was  the  model  of  the  school.  He  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  let  teachers  and  parents  see  the  advantages  of  his  method  of 
instruction.  His  idea  was  a  high  one,  and  he  felt  his  need  of  going 
more  deeply  into  methods  of  instruction  and  education. 

What  is  education  ?  What  do  the  means  of  elementary  instruction 
set  forth  by  Pestalozzi  signify  ?  W'hat  is  principally  the  object  of 
instruction?  In  answer  to  the  last  he  says.  "Man  lives  in  a  world 
-of  objects  which  act  upon  him,  on  which  he  wishes  to  work ;  thus 
he  must  know  them  according  to  their  nature,  their  character,  and 
their  relation  to  earh  other  and  himself."  The  objects  have  form, 
then  come  size  Everything  is  unity ;  everything  rests  in,  proceeds 
from,  strives  for,  leads  and  returns  to  unity  ? 

To  him  the  universe  was  God's  expressed  thought,  the  study  of  its 
laws,  the  study  of  God's  plan  of  development  Froebel  was  not  a 
mere  theorist.  His  soul  was  in  his  work  He  recognized  the  truth, 
"That  to  live  one's  self  is  the  true  and  proper  education.  It  was  his 
duty  to  aid  humanity  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  destiny ;  as  humanity 
is  made  up  of  individuals,  he  applied  hihiselt  to  a  search  for  a  plan 
of  individual  development.  He  was  convinced  that  Nature's  law  for 
growth  was  motion,  and  he  oegan  with  play,  or  the  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity of  the  child. 

His  method  of  education  exerts  an  influence  over  the  whole  being 
of  the  child,  lays  a  foundation  for  future  life  work,  develops  body 
and  soul  harmoniously,  gives  clearness  and  precision  in  the  use  of 
the  hand  and  of  language,  and  inculcates  a  love  of  God  and  man." 

Discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by  D.  M.  Nelson,  Supt. 
of  Jasper  county,  who  presented  the  following  ideas : 

All  who  have  the  care  of  the  young  should  be  deeply  interested  in 
this  subject.  It  had  been  ably  said  in  the  paper  that  Rousseau  gave 
the  standing  point  to  the  modern  education.  The  mind  had  been 
regarded  as  a  tablet  upon  which  the  educator  might  write  anything 
he  chose.  Rousseau  showed  us  that  education  is  a  growth  like  that 
of  the  plant,  and  that  the  child  is  developed  according  to  organic 
law ;  not  only  its  body  but  its  mind  is  an  organism  Pestalozzi  em- 
phasizes this,  and  the  importance  of  home  education,  and  the  careful 
study  of  the  individuality  of  the  child.  All  instruction  in  the  school 
should  be  verified  m  the  experience  of  the  child.  A  large  part  of  the 
education  of  mankind  comes  through  their  daily  employm  nts. 

This  idea  gives  rise  to  two  modern  institutions;  agricultural  col- 
leges, institutions  of  technology,  and  the  kindergarten  system. 

Froebel  believed  that  the  analogies  he  saw  in  nature  held  true  of 
the  mind ;  be  believed  in  the  harmony  between  mind  and  matter, 
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and  the  principles  of  the  development  of  the  physical  and  mental 
world.  He  watched  the  growth  of  the  child  and  saw  that  its  great 
characteristic  was  its  restlessness,  physical  restlessness  showing  itself 
in  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  mental  restlessness  showing  itself 
in  the  curiosity  to  examine  everything  within  its  reach.  Its  desire 
to  imitate  men  and  women  is  shown  in  its  plays,  and  to  imitate  forms 
of  life  and  beauty  is  shown  in  its  attempts  at  drawing.  Froebel  no- 
ticed in  the  child's  plays  that  its  social  organism  goes  out  toward  its 
fellow-beings,  and  said,  *'This  is  the  great  activity  that  leads  it  on- 
ward  into  the  possession  of  all  its  powers." 

The  children's  garden,  or  kindergarten,  is  a  place  where  the  chil- 
dren are  cultivated  as  the  gardener  cultivates  his  plants,  and  takes 
most  care  of  the  little  ones  that  are  most  likely  to  be  injured.  The 
main  idea  is  the  education  of  the  child  through  its  spontaneous  ac- 
tivities.  The  child  should  never  know  that  he  is  being  instructed, 
but  amused  and  played  with  all  the  time. 

W.  A.  Bell  said :  Almost  all  parents  livey^^ their  children,  but  there 
are  not  very  many  who  know  how  to  live  wM  their  children.  There  is 
a  marked  distinction  between  these  two.  Apply  this  to  teacher  of  little 
children  ;  the  teacher  should  live  w/M  the  children  in  mental  worL 
She  should  not  stand  above  and  talk  down  to  them,  or  at  them,  but 
put  herself  into  sympathy  with  them.  She  should  Uiink  with  the 
child,  and  in  that  way  stimulate  its  activity  and  allow  it  to  develop 
itself;  let  it  do  its  own  work,  guided  by  the  teacher.  This  principle 
applies  to  all  the  lower  grades. 

Geo.  P.  Brown  said  he  thought  the  Frcebelian  thought  was  that 
man  was  to  be  educated  for  freedom.  In  this  he  differed  from  the 
educators  of  kis  time.  He  held  that  this  great  world  is  identical 
with  the  little  world  within  the  child.  The  process  of  education  has 
been  the  identification  of  these  two  worlds,  and  his  freedom  is  to 
come  from  the  realization  of  that  identity.  Frcebel  recognized  man 
as  a  soci^d  being,  and  established  a  school  to  develop  social  equality. 
The  child  is  the  property  of  the  state  and  the  state  should  educate  it. 
The  child  must  be  brought  out  of  the  family  into  communion  with 
his  fellows.    This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Froebel. 

"the  moral  education  of  the  young," 

an  address  by  Rev.  O.  C.  McCuUoch,  of  Indianapolis,  will  ap- 
pear in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 
The  third  paper, 

'*  PROFIT  AND  loss  OF  THE  GRADED  SCHOOL  SYSTEM," 

was  read  by  D.  D.  Luke,  Supt.  of  the  Ligonier  schools.  In  his 
paper  Mr.  Luke  presented  the  following  ideas  : 

The  pupils  in  our  city  and  town  schools  are  classified  in  different 
rooms  with  respect  to  their  ability  and  proficiency,  and  are  placed 
under  different  teachers  as  they  advance  from  grade  to  grade.  The 
same  system  of  grading  prevails  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  district 
schools. 

The  efficiency  of  any  system  in  subserving  the  interest  involved 
in  iheir  object  must  be  judged  by  the  results  produced;  since  the 
graded  system,  in  so  far  as  it  meets  to  a  good  advantage  the  require- 
ments of  sound  culture,  indispensable  to  a  liberty  loving  and  Indus- 
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trial  citnenship  is  profit,  its  shortcomings  are  loss.  The  marked 
principle  of  civilization  is  division  of  labor,  and  the  graded  school 
system,  being  the  prime  factor  in  economic  culture,  conforms  with 
the  general  principle  in  making  its  grades  and  assigning  work  to 
teachers.  This  principle  is  of  great  advantage  in  that  it  gives  in- 
creased skill,  the  teacher  better  knowledge  of  her  work,  saves  time 
in  changing  from  one  subject  to  another,  affords  better  means  for 
the  teacher  to  invent,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  increases  the  adap- 
tation of  physical  and  mental  abilities.  The  principle  of  division  of 
labor  is  a  disadvantage  in  that  it  tends  to  enervate  the  operator  be- 
cause it  does  not  give  full  activity  to  the  development  of  body  and 
other  functions.  Also  by  the  division  of  labor  the  teacher  and  pupi) 
incur  a  loss  in  individuality,  and  the  more  marked  the  grades  be- 
ome  the  more  nearly  will  the  system  approximate  machine  work. 
These  tendencies  may  be  compensated  by  the  teacher's  devoting  a 
certain  portion  of  her  time  to  studies  outside  of  her  profession,  there- 
by broadening  her  knowledge  and  keeping  pace  with  the  world  of 
thought  The  influence  is  of  advantage  with  respect  to  discipline  of 
the  school,  by  affording  better  opportunities  for  the  management  of 
large  masses ;  also,  it  affords  to  the  people  better  means  of  intellec- 
tual discipline.  The  value  to  the  pupil  in  this  respect  arises  from 
the  skilled  labor  of  the  teacher  in  her  special  line  of  work. 

With  respect  to  the  pupil's  physical  and  intellectual  training  there 
occurs  a  loss  in  the  general  health  of  the  pupil,  and  through  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  sound  training  is  measured  by  the  number  of  studies 
the  pupil  goes  through  in  his  school  course  The  chances  of  a  pupil's 
getting  through  with  the  average  course  of  high  school  with  sound 
and  mental  sensibilities  are  about  as  one  to  three ;  the  pupil  will 
either  fail  or  come  out  with  a  smattering  of  what  he  had  gone  over. 
The  tendency  to  reading  trashy  literature  is  chargeable  to  the  meth- 
ods of  study  practiced  in  graded  schools ;  pupils  hurried  through  the 
course  have  no  time  to  practice  thought ;  ana  for  this  reason,  dislike 
to  read  subjects  requiring  thought. 

Minds  not  given  to  thought  can  not  be  expected  to  read  anything 
requiring  thought,  and  certainly  for  one  to  read  a  good  book  simply 
for  the  reading,  is  a  waste  of  time.  If  our  young  people  are  to  be 
led  to  read  standard  works,  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  a  thirst  for 
information  must  first  be  created.  The  way  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
good  literature  is  not  to  force  good  books  into  the  hands  of  the  young 
for  the  sake  of  literature,  for  rest  assured  no  good  will  come  from 
such  a  course ;  but  to  train  pupils  to  think  and  investigate  new  trains 
of  thought  for  themselves.  The  tampering  with  literature  or  history 
as  it  is  done  in  the  average  school,  makes  these  studies  distasteful, 
so  much  so  that  when  the  pupil  leaves  school  he  views  them  as  a 
thing  to  be  loathed.  With  the  experiences  of  the  past  to  guide  us, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  graded  school  system  can  not  be  made 
the  most  efficient  instrument  of  sound  culture  and  progressive  civili- 
lation  ever  devised  by  man. 

The  afternoon  session  was  introduced  by  a  recitation,  given 
by  Master  Bertie  Feibleman,  well  rendered  and  much  enjoyed. 

''EDUCATION — A  WAY,  A  METHOD,  OR  A  SCIENCE," 

a  paper  read  by  G.  F.  Kenaston,  Supt.  of  Attica  schools,  con- 
tained the  ideas  presentetl  in  these  words : 
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Education  is  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  intellect,  sen- 
sibility and  will,  and  the  training  of  them  into  harmonious  action 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  principles  of  their  nature  and  growth. 
Education  is.  or  should  be,  the  science  and  art  of  the  culture  and 
instruction  of  the  human  being,  not  simply  an  empiric  method  or 
way.  A  method  is  a  special  mode  of  practicing  and  unfolding  an 
art,  and  must  necessarily  vary  accord'ng  to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  the 
knowledge  of  the  teacher,  subject-matter,  the  conception  of  the  mind 
of  the  materials  upon  which  we  work  or  the  object  aimed  at.  An  art 
is  a  practical  display  of  science.  It  aims  to  accomplish  a  definite 
work  by  rational  methods.  The  art  of  educating  or  teaching  is  the 
means  and  methods  used  by  the  teacher  to  influence,  instruct,  and 
train  his  pupils.  Science  seeks  to  find  and  classify  the  unchangeable 
laws  and  principles  underlying  the  art,  and  give  a  rational  basis  for 
the  methods  for  applying  it. 

Education  as  an  empiric  way  or  method  is  practicing  the  most 
difficult  of  all  arts  without  any  knowledge  of  its  principles  The 
function  of  the  science  of  education  in  relation  to  the  art,  the  prac- 
tice, and  the  methods  of  teaching,  is.  to  give  us  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  successful  teaching,  to  show  the  various 
ways  each  and  all  of  the  faculties  develop,  and  the  influences  and 
methods  best  adapted  to  call  them  into  full  and  harmonious  exercise, 
to  give  the  laws  and  conditions  of  their  growth,  which  the  teacher 
should  supplement  with  the  methods  and  means  of  experience. 

Just  as  the  physician  sees  the  elements  needed  for  bone  and  mus- 
cle, so  the  teacher  who  knows  the  revelations  of  psychology  and  ed- 
ucational history,  will  be  able  to  detect  and  carry  out  scientific  meth- 
ods of  training  the  faculties  at  their  proper  time  and  with  their  proper 
food.  For  are  we  not  artists ;  the  mi»  d  ibecl«y  upon  which  we  work? 
Like  the  carpenter  and  the  goldsmith  ^e  should  know  the  attributes 
and  capacities,  resources  and  faculties  of  our  material,  how  far  it  will 
yield  to  the  treatment,  and  how  far  and  when  resist  Mental  science 
has  as  close  relation  to  our  work  as  mathematics  has  to  the  astrono- 
mer or  surveyor.  It  is  the  spirit,  enthusiastic  interest,  luminous  per- 
sonal influence  that  gives  life.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the 
l^reat  hearted,  rich  souled,  cultured  man  or  woman. 

After  a  short  recess,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffitt,  of  Rushville  high 
school,  recited  **  A  Shadow,"  to  the  delight  of  all  the  audience. 

Col.  F.  NV.  Parker,  of  Normal ville,  111.,  delivered  the  annual 
address,  having  for  its  subject,  **  Learn  to  Do  by  Doing."  (A 
full  report  of  this  will  be  given  in  next  number  of  the  Journal.) 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers: 

1st  District — Wm.  McK.  Blake.  Evansville;  2d  District — W.  B. 
Creager,  Sullivan  ;  3d  District — R.  A.  Ogg,  New  Albany;  4th  Dist  — 
J.  A.  Carnagey.  Madison  ;  5th  District— A.  E.  Rogers,  Clayton ;  6lh 
District— J.  M.  Bloss,  Muncie ;  7th  District — C.  S,  ( Ucott.  Indiana- 
polis ;  8th  District  — W.  H.  Elson,  Rockville;  9th  District-]  T. 
Merrill,  La  Fayette;  loth  District— P.  H.  Kirsch,  Rensselaer;  ilth 
District;  H.  S.  McRac,  Marion;  12th  District— John  S.  Irwin,  Fort 
Wayne;  13th  District— Elias  Boltz,  Mishawaka. 
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Id  the  evening  session  Wallace  Bruce,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  lectured  on 

*' WOMANHOOD    IN    SHAKESPEARE." 

He  said  that  in  presenting  the  subject  he  was  conscious  of  present- 
in  the  two  best  known  words  of  the  English  language — Shakespeare 
and  woman.  In  an  age  like  ours,  which  derives  its  inspiration  from 
the  future  and  which  delights  in  the  practical,  it  seems  strange  to  go 
back  so  far  to  find  out  what  was  thought  of  woman.  He  spoke  of 
Shakespeare  as  having  four  heroines  to  one  hero,  and  he  regards 
that  as  the  true  ratio.  It  is  said  of  his  plays  that  if  they  were  all  put 
upon  the  stage  at  once  it  would  require  over  seven  hundred  perform- 
ers, aside  from  attendants,  etc.,  and  yet  no  two  of  his  characters  are 
alike.  I  saw  recently  a  picture  of  Shakespeare  and  his  friends,  all 
his  characters  passing  in  revie  v  before  hin^.  St^ndine  out  from  the 
gloom  and  sadness  of  his  male,  we  see  the  relief  afforded  by  his  female 
characters,  with  a  few  exceptions  models  of  their  sex. 

The  speaker  divided  his  subject  into  three  divisions :  the  romantic, 
the  domestic,  and  the  heroic.  Under  the  first  head  comes  Miranda, 
the  character  given  in  the  Tempest.  In  the  world  of  romance  no 
character  seems  so  fair  and  beautiful — a  vision  even  purer  and  sweeter 
than  the  fourth  booR  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Romances  have  well 
been  termed  the  salt  in  the  ocean  of  life  which  keeps  its  waters  pure 
and  wholesome  The  picture  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  is  worth  a 
thousand  homilies  on  culture.  Like  a  clever  artist  Shakespeare  de- 
velops character  with  a  few  well  chosen  touches. 

From  the  life  of  Ophelia  we  learn  that  no  life  is  a  failure,  which 
has  been  truly  and  honorably  spent.  Love  is  the  great  educator  of 
life.     These  characters  represent  the  love  of  early  womanhood. 

Shakespeare's  domestic  ideal  is  the  realization  of  the  romance  and 
love  dreams,  of  which  our  novelists  and  writers  only  write.  They 
stop  at  (the  conclusion  of  the  romantic,  as  if  that  were  the  end  of 
happiness  and  love  and  peace.  But  .^hakespeare  goes  on.  His 
Catharine  is  one  of  the  ideals  of  domestic  life.  Indeed.  Hawthorne 
sa>  s  she  is  the  womanliest  woman  of  all  Shakespeare's  characters. 
To  know  the  right,  and  to  do  it.  is  the  crowning  glory  of  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Contrast  this  character  wiih  that  of  Cleopatra, 
with  all  her  vices  and  cruelties.  Cordelia,  in  her  fidelity  to  her 
father,  is  another  character  It  is  true  she  suffered  disgrace  and 
was  banished,  but  she  comes  at  last  to  be  her  father's  comforter  at 
his  bedside.  Of  all  his  characters,  Cordelia  speaks  the  least,  but 
says  the  most. 

In  this  life  we  are  controlled  by  circumstances  which  we  either 
make  or  accept ;  just  how  made  the  centuries  have  been  trying  to 
solve.  Portia  ana  Jessica  are  next  in  the  list  of  heroines.  Portia, 
in  the  court  at  Venice,  presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the  heroic  woman 
in  her  exposition  of  the  law  governing  the  case,  and  her  admixture 
of  the  sentiment  of  mercy  in  the  strict  administration  of  the  law  be- 
tween Antonio  and  the  Jew,  Shylock.  This  trial  scene  is  to  be  placed 
next  to  the  trial  of  Paul  before  King  Agrippa.  Madam  De  Stael  said 
"Courage  and  weakness  are  the  true  bonds  of  the  sexes,"  and  there 
is  a  world  of  meaning  in  it.  Equality  does  not  mean  identity.  The 
mass  of  women  do  not  look  to  masculine  fields  for  a  place  to  labor^ 
nor  should  they,  for  there  is  room  for  them  in  their  own  field. 
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Wednesday  Morning,  Dec.  31. 
The  President  in  the  chair,  R.  A.  Ogg,  of  New  Albany,  con- 
ducted the  devotional  exercises.     A  paper, 

"PERSONALITY   IN  TEACHING," 

was  read  by  Miss  Ella  £.  Munson,  late  principal  of  the  Mitchell 
public  schools.  These  are  some  of  the  good  ideas  her  paper 
contained : 

In  the  atom  is  the  soul  of  the  universe ;  in  the  drop  of  blood  fresh 
from  the  human  body  is  the  wellspring  of  life  ;  in  the  seed  is  the  life, 
the  heart  of  the  forest ;  in  the  dew  drop  the  possibilitv  of  an  ocean; 
but  in  man  is  the  soul,  the  spring,  the  heart,  the  possibility  of  a  na* 
tion.  In  a  Socrates  we  see  the  soul  of  an  ancient  philosophy,  of  an 
Athens ;  in  a  Luther,  the  fermenting  spirit  of  a  fifteenth  century,  the 
spring  of  modem  thought ;  in  a  Napoleon,  we  see  all  the  possibilities 
of  a  French  people;  in  the  mental  accumulations  of  centuries  in  an 
Emerson,  we  see  the  alert,  moving,  speculative  American.  Men, 
individuals,  make  circumstances  Individuality,  strong  marked  char- 
acters,  and  their  influence  mark  the  advancing  steps  of  civilization, 
and  retracing  its  progress  we  only  retrace  their  lives  and  character. 
If.  as  has  been  said,  individual  development  is  the  model  of  social 
progress,  surely  the  fashioning  of  that  model  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  society  of  the  future,  both  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  world.  lies  pre-eminently  with  the  teacher.  Does 
the  profession,  as  it  exists  to-day,  possess  all  the  essentials  for  ac- 
complishing such  a  high  and  holy  purpose  ?  Though  we  have  had 
Huxleys,  Bains,  and  Herbert  Spencers  to  discourse  to  us  on  the  true 
philosophy  of  education,  yet  the  application  of  these  principles  by 
modern  educators  seems  almost  as  an  entire  perversion  of  the  very 
life  and  purpose  for  which  they  labored. 

The  -question  of  education  resolves  into  the  query,  not  what  shall 
I  do  bebt  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  child,  that  spirit  of  the  future; 
but  the  old  Grecian  principle,  how  can  the  child  best  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  my  methods  ?  Is  this  the  true  plan  ?  The  hope  that 
you  may  put  zinc  and  copper  into  the  crucible  and  bring  out  the 
shining  gold  is  no  more  impossible  than  this  all-pervading  principle, 
that  method  can  make  the  teacher.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  such 
demands  as  are  made  on  the  teacher. 

The  principle  that  may  be  applied  successfully  to  our  pupil,  or  to 
one  school,  may  be  of  no  avail  with  another ;  for  the  avenue  that 
would  lead  to  the  good  and  redeeming  of  one,  would  in  many  cases 
produce  dangerous  results  in  another.  As  no  one  can  exert  an  influ* 
ence  beyond  what  he  promises  himself,  or  produce  a  desire  in  others 
beyond  that  for  which  he  is  striving,  there  must  emanate  from  the 
teacher  this  alert,  penetrating,  originating  spirit ;  his  precepts  and 
examples  must  accord  with  the  influence.  How  few  recognize  this 
responsibility,  or  realize  that  the  word  of  to-day  becomes  the  thought 
of  to-morrow ! 

Prof.  Carhart,  of  DePauw  University,  discussed  this  subject 
in  a  short  paper  which  the  Journal  will  hereafter  publish. 
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"THE  ELEMENT  OF  TRUST  IN  GOVERNMENT," 

a  paper  read  by  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Leonard,  principal  of  Jefferson 
School,  Fort  Wayne,  said : 

The  element  of  trust  in  government  takes  note  of  the  primal  occa- 
sion for  and  use  of  authority,  considers  the  different  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  their  applications,  as  shown  in  the  history  of  nations, 
finds  the  essential  qualities  of  successful  administration  to  be  wisdom, 
justice  and  goodness,  suggests  that  t.  e  persons  lacking  these  in 
character,  at  least,  should  not  be  found  directing  or  restricting  the 
activities  of  others;  that  the  highest  success  in  government  is  found 
in  the  confidence  inspired  and  reposed  by  the  individual  practice  of 
that  which  is  most  estimable  in  mankind — believes  that  the  careful 
study  of  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  of  the  child-nature  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  stimulate  that  which  is  noblest  and  best  in  her  pupils — 
that  Indiana,  having  a  small  percent  of  foreign  parentage,  has  less 
occasion  to  beat  the  bodies,  and  more  opportunity  to  draw  out  the 
minds  of  her  growing  citizens  than  many  of  her  sister  States,  and 
by  a  wise  supervision  and  careful  administration  has  proven  much 
that  is  possible  and  worthy  of  imitation  of  the  power  of  trust  in  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject,   Mr.  R.   A.  Ogg,  of  New 

Albany,  said: 

\ou  have  had  presented  to  you  the  origin  and  histroy  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  application  of  the  general  idea  to  the  school  room.  I 
will  add  that  it  seems  to  me  we  should  take  into  consideration  the 
elements  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  governing  toward  the  governed. 
The  object  and  aim  of  government  is  to  secure  good  conduct  and  to 
develop  right  character.  The  great  question  that  most  concerns  us, 
is  how  far  may  we  trust  our  pupils  and,  by  means  of  that  trust,  se- 
cure good  conduct  in  the  school  room  and  the  development  of  right 
character.  We  want  good  conduct  because  without  it  we  can  not  do 
good  work ;  we  must  have  it  for  our  own  sakes,  but  more  for  the  sake 
of  those  we  teach.  It  is  our  duty  to  determine  how  far  we  may  trust 
our  pupils  with  safety.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  show 
to  the  pupils  confide  ce  in  their  honesty,  earnestness,  and  their  de- 
sire to  do  right  When  we  feel  that  we  can  trust  our  pupils,  we  have 
done  much  for  them.  Yet  while  we  find  a  sense  of  honor  possessed 
by  some  in  such  a  degree  that  we  feel  that  they  will  take  no  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  lor  wrong  doing,  we  have  others  whom  we  can 
not  trust  at  all.  It  is  well  to  repose  all  the  confidence  in  the  pupils 
that  we  dare ;  it  will  elevate  their  ideals  for  themselves  and  fit  them 
better  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  trust  that  the  governed  have  in  the  one  who  is  governing  is  at 
the  basis  of  all  good  government.  He  who  would  govern  well  must 
have  the  confidence  of  the  governed.  If  they  have  not  confidence 
in  his  honesty,  his  government  is  an  injury  to  them.  They  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  teacher  is  their  friend.  The  great  power 
Dr.  Arnold  possessed  was  the  power  to  make  his  pupils  feel  that  he 
was  their  friend ;  and  when  he  punished,  it  was  for  their  good. 

The  third  paper  of  the  morning, 
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"THE  CITIZENSHIP  OF  THE  TEACHER," 

was  presented  by  Edward  Taylor,  of  Yinccanes.     In  the  pre* 
senution  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Taylor  said  : 

The  teacher  sustains  a  dual  relation  to  the  government :  first,  that 
relation  Arhich  arises  from  his  office  as  an  agent  of  the  State  in  train- 
ing citizens;  second,  that  which  arises  from  his  own  citizenship^ 
The  maintenance  of  schools  at  public  expense  is  an  act  of  seif•pr^ 
servation,  which  is  an  instinct  of  society,  as  of  individuals.  Out 
"conscript  fathers"  knew,  as  well  as  we,  that  ignorant  suffrage  is  a 
continual  menace  to  the  Republic.  In  some  of  our  States  the  illiter- 
ate voters  are  in  the  majority.  In  Indiana  thry  hold  the  balance  of 
power.  These  may,  by  combination,  become  a  Samson  to  destroy 
our  temple.  Foreign  immigration  is  reducing  our  per  cent,  of  illit* 
eracy.  I  he  training  of  the  will,  sometimes  as  untrained  as  the  zebra, 
to  the  authority  o  the  school,  will  prepare  the  pupil  for  ot>edienceto 
the  law.  Man  is  not  a  good  citizen  by  nature,  but  only  by  discipline. 
Public  intelligence  and  virtue  are  our  best  security  against  the  dan- 
gers which  beset  republics. 

The  teacher  should  be  one  who  forms,  not  one  who  follows,  public 
opinion.  He  should  be  a  positive,  and  not  a  passive  receiver  of 
other  men's  opinions.  He  need  not  keep  his  eye  on  the  weather- 
cock, nor  walk  the  middle  line  of  neutrality.  Let  him  be  bold 
enough  to  avow  and  defend  truth  as  he  understands  it.  Let  him 
nail  his  theses  to  the  door,  and  modestly  advocate  them. 

PolitK:s  IS  said  to  be  a  "muddy  pool,"  but  no  teacher  should  be 
too  immaculate  to  step  into  i*^.  He  need  not  be  a  rancorous  partisan. 
He  should  scorn  the  party  whip,  and  seek  his  affiliation  where  his 
principles  are  best  reflected.  If  called  to  places  of  trust  under  the 
State,  the  teacher  should  not  hesitate  to  accept.  The  unknown  is 
widening  faster  than  the  known.  'I  he  age  is  asking  more  questions 
than  it  answers.  Let  the  teacher  do  his  part  to  help  the  world  on 
to  a  right  solution.  Let  him  t>e  hopeful  of  the  coming  day,  when 
under  an  ideal  government,  nobler  than  Plato's  republic,  greater 
than  Mores  Utopia,  our  country  shall  be  a  fraternity  in  which  *'the 
inquiry  of  one  shall  be  the  concern  of  all. 

*'TH£  teachers'    READING   CIRCLE." 

President  J.  J.  Mills,  of  Earlnam  College,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Stote  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  made 
following  report : 

TV  M^  Indiana  State  Teacher^  Reading  Circle  : 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Association 
one  year  ago,  we  have  framed  a  plan  of  Organisation  and  Course 
of  Study  1<  r  "The  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle."  The 
purposes  and  plans  of  the  Reading  Circle  were  presented  to  the 
county  supeiintendenYs  at  their  annual  convention  in  June  last  A 
deep  interest  in  the  enterprise  was  mariifested  by  them,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  would  express  thtir  obligation  for  the  valuable 
suggestions  brought  out  in  the  di^cussion  of  the  subject  by  the  super- 
intendents.    As  a  furthc  r  evidei  ce  of  their  co*operatio&  m  the  work» 
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we  are  g^Iad  to  mention  the  fact  that  90  out  of  92  county  superintend- 
ents of  the  State  have  consented  to  act  as  managers  of  the  Circle  in 
their  respective  counties. 

The  plan  of  Organization  and  Course  of  Study  were  laid  before  the 
teachers  of  the  State  through  the  educational  journals  and  by  circu- 
lars sent  out  by  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State  at  as  early 
a  date  as  practicable  under  the  circumstances,  but  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  in  a  number  of  the  counties  of  the  State, 
so  that  the  organization  of  the  Circle  in  those  counties  could  not  be 
made  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  this  year. 

Difficulty  has  also  been  experienced  in  securing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  text- books  in  some  lines  of  reading,  which  has  proved  a  source  of 
hindrance  in  our  work.  County  managers  have  been  unable  to 
complete  their  list  of  members*  and,  consequently,  the  returns  from 
many  counties  have  not  yet  been  received. 

But  notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  conditions,  the  board  is  ^ 
able  to  report  an  encouraging  interest  in  the  enterprise  throughout 
the  State.  A  careful  estimate  based  upon  reports  received  to  date, 
show  a  present  membership  in  the  Circle  of  3000  in  round  numbers. 
Until  further  returns  shall  have  been  received,  it  will  be  impracti- 
cable to  give  a  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Circle. 

H.  M.  Skinner,  Secretary,  J.  J.  Mills,  President, 

J.  M.  Olcott  moved  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the  Read* 
ing  Circle  Board  to  report  to  this  convention  annually. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  President  introduced  Miss  Mar- 
garet Lawrence,  of  Frankfort,  who  read  a  paper  on 

"THE   examination    QUESTION." 

She  said  that  the  examinations  in  our  public  schools  are,  under 
the  present  limitations  in  school  work,  trustworthy  measures  of  either 
a  pupil's  acquired  knowledge  or  mental  growth,  is  doubtless  a  mis- 
take. The  mistakes  are  in  our  school  system ;  arrangement  of  our 
courses  of  study ;  the  periodicity  of  examinations,  where  such  prac- 
tices exist ;  imperfect  teaching  and  faulty  questions,  one,  or  all,  are 
active  agents  in  lessening  the  value  commonly  attached  to  them  as 
measures  of  either  knowledge  or  power  of  pupils.  Examinations  do 
not  always  express  the  class  ^ork  of  the  pupils ;  they  do  not  indicate 
the  growth  in  mind-power  of  the  pupil — the  latter  being  shown  rather 
by  the  eainest,  continued  effort;  the  increasing  ability  to  study  with 
well  defined  purpose  and  method,  careful,  original  thought,  and  the 
aroused  spirit  of  investigation — all  of  which  appear  in  daily  work 
rather  than  through  the  examination  average. 

Promotions  by  examinations  alone  do  an  injury  to  those  pupils 
whose  circumstances  will  not  permit  them  to  take  the  entire  course, 
as  they  thus  often  leave  the  school  with  much  le'ss  information  and 
power  than  they  might  have  if  individual  necessities  were  more  often 
considered. 

If  a  certain  percent  be  obtained,  the  work  is  pronounced  good ; 
but  many  a  pupil  has  carried  an  excellent  record  of  percents  into 
the  world,  and  found  himself  unable  to  solve  the  simplest  problems. 
Before  the  special  work,  he  as  a  member  of  society  has  been  called 
to  do,  he  has  stood  ignorant  and  helpless. 
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Examinations  certainly  hold  a  more  important  place  in  the  school 
economy  than  iheir  real  value  justifies;  and,  without  question,  the 
work  of  pupils  would  be  no  less  thoroughly  and  carefully  done  if 
they  were  less  frequent  in  their  occurrence,  if  greater  importance 
were  attached  to  daily,  persistent  effort,  and  if  real  growth  in  self- 
directing  and  self  controlling  power  were  made  the  stronger  aim  of 
all  endeavor. 

While  discussing  the  sub-ect  '<  Examination  Question,"  F.  D. 
Churchill,  Supt.  Aurora  schools,  said : 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  paper  when  it  says  that  examinations  hold 
a  more  important  place  in  the  school  economy  than  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances justify.  They  are  not  held  perhaps  oftener  than  once  a 
month  ;  in  some  schools  I  am  glad  to  say  that  periodical  examina- 
tions are  not  held  at  all,  but  when  the  subject  is  completed.  When 
you  consider  the  object  of  the  examination,  1  do  not  believe  you  will 
be  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  too  often.  The  object  of  the  examination 
is  not  to  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  the  pupils 
know,  nor  is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher ;  but  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  pupils. 

The  examination  is  of  value  to  the  pupil  in  that  it  teaches  him  to 
express  in  writing  what  he  has  learned,  and  there  is  no  more  prac- 
tical exercise.  It  the  second  place  it  teaches  him  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts.  Until  he  has  acquired  the  power  to  fasten  his  mind  on  a 
subject  and  hold  it  there  he  is  not  educated.  What  teacher  has  not 
thought,  as  he  looked  upon  his  school  on  examination  day,  "If  I 
could  but  get  as  earnest  work  every  day,  how  much  greater  would 
be  the  results !  "  The  examination  day  is  the  day  of  all  days  when 
you  get  concentrated  effort  from  your  pupils. 

It  is  of  great  value  to  the  pupil  in  that  it  requires  him  to  make  an 
effort  to  retain  facts  in  his  mind :  without  it  he  would  perhaps  pre- 
pare his  lesson  merely  for  the  recitations,  and  afterwards  they  would 
pass  out  of  mind.  Knowing  that  examination  is  coming,  the  pupil 
will  make  an  effort  to  retain  the  facts,  and  there  is  a  probability  he 
will  always  retain  them.  An  exercise  of  such  value  can  not  hold  too 
great  a  place  in  the  school-room. 

The  last  exercise  was  an  address  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, upon  the 

** PHILOSOPHY  OF  TEACHING." 

The  speaker  began  with  the  statement  that  education  as  an  art  is 
based  on  the  nature  of  the  being  educated,  and  hence  the  devising 
of  an  effective  method  of  school  education  involves  a  knowledge  of 
the  educable  nature  of  children  and  youth.  The  best  method  of 
reaching  this  knowledge  was  shown  by  a  clear  and  masterly  analysis 
of  psyichical  processes  and  phenomena,  as  revealed  in  conscious- 
ness. 

The  order  of  activity  and  maturity  of  the  intellectual  faculties  was 
then  shown  to  be,  first,  the  presentative  or  perceptive,  next  repre- 
sentative, and  lastly  the  thought  powers.  This  order  was  shown  to 
be  a  psychical  necessity.  The  activity  of  the  highej  powers  is  con- 
diuoned  upon  the  activity  of  the  lower.   This  is  also  true  of  the  three 
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thought  powers.  Reasoning  is  conditioned  upon  formal  judging  and 
bottt  on  conceptive  generalization. 

How  early  the  several  faculties  awaken  into  activity,  and  their  rel- 
ative strength  and  activity  at  different  ages  can  only  be  determined 
by  a  careful  study  of  children  in  the  light  of  psychology  Dr.  White 
presented  the  results  of  his  investigations  by  a  chart  which  showed 
graphically  the  growth  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  average  child. 

The  facts  thus  reached  were  next  considered  in  the  light  of  what 
was  called  the  leading  axiom  of  pedagogy,  to* wit :  '*  Instruction, 
both  in  matter  and  method,  must  be  adapted  to  the  capability  of  the 
pupil." 

Six  important  principles  of  teaching  were  stated  and  applied,  as 
follows : 

1.  There  is  a  natural  order  in  which  the  faculties  should  be  exer- 
cised and  the  corresponding  kinds  of  knowledge  taught. 

2.  There  is  a  variation  m  the  relative  attention  to  be  given  the 
different  faculties  and  the  corresponding  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the 
successive  grades  of  school. 

3.  The  primary  concepts  and  ideas  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
must  be  taught  objectively  in  all  grades. 

4  Oral  teaching  and  text-book  study  are  complementary  means 
of  school  education,  the  former  being  largely  preparatory  to  the 
latter. 

5.  In  the  teaching  of  any  art  clear  and  correct  ideas  must  precede 
and  guide  practice.  The  common  maxim,  "We  learn  to  do  by  do- 
ing,*' is  only  a  half  truth. 

6.  A  true  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  cuts  off  a  section 
of  presentative,  representative,  and  thought  knowledge  each  year. 

W.  A.  Bell  moved  that  the  Association  return  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  White  for  his  able  and  instructive  lecture.  Carried  with 
emphasis. 

E.  H.  Butler  presented  the  following  ilport: 

To  ike  Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association  : 

We,  your  committee,  appointed  to  recommend  two  persons  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Board  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cle, beg  leave  to  recommend  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffitt,  of  Rushville,  and 
Will  J.  Houck,  Supt.  of  Jay  county. 

Respectfully  submitted,  Flo.  Carpenter, 

O.  P.  McAULEY, 

EH.  Butler. 

Hiram  Hadley  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  substituting  the 
names  of  Geo.  P.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  to  be 
their  own  successors.    The  report  was  so  amended  and  adopted. 

J.  M.  Olcott  made  the  following  report : 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  should  embody  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's inaugural  address,  and  such  other  recommendations  as  may 
seem  desirable,  and  confer  with  the  State  Superintendent  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  laying  such  an  address  before  the  General  Assembly, 
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would  respectfully  report  they  have  performed  the  duties  assigned 
them.  » 

Your  committee  submit  for  your  approval  the  following  address  to 
the  General  Assembly : 

To  the  Honorable  ^  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 

The  State  Teachers*  Association,  in  convention  assembled,  in  the 
City  of  Indianapolis,  December  31,  1884,  in  the  earnest  desire  for 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  common  schools,  and  for  securing  to 
all  the  people  better  and  more  extended  privileges,  most  respectfully 
recommend  to  your  honorable  body  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
secure  the  following  ends : 

1.  Uniform  terms  for  all  schools  of  the  same  class,  which  shal 
not  in  any  case  be  less  than  eight  school  months. 

2.  The  provision  of  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  maintenance  ofjthe 
county  institute. 

3.  Reform  of  the  township  institute  system. 

4.  The  guaranty  of  school  privileges  to  all  the  children  of  Indi- 
ana, by  the  enactment  of  a  mild  and  well-guarded  compulsory  edu- 
cation law,  applicable  to  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years. 

5.  The  introduction  among  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's 
license  and  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  district  schools,  of  the  ele- 
ments of  industrial  drawing,  to  be  taught  as  a  part  of  the  subject  of 
penmanship 

We  believe  that  by  this  measure  the  efficiency  of  teachers  to  teach 
every  branch  of  study  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  acquisition 
of  skill  in  graphic  illustration,  and  that  the  penmanship  ot  pupib 
would  be  improved  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  gaining  a  skill 
which  would  be  of  great  practical  value  to  them 

Respectfully  submitted,  J.  M.  Olcott, 

J.  P.  Mather, 
Geo.  F.  Bass, 
D.  E.  Hunter, 
F.  D.  Churchill. 
Commitiei* 

The  State  Superintendsnt  agreed  to  publish  the  above  in  his 

report  to  the  Legislature. 

£.  £.  Smith  made  the  following  report : 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  upon  the  matter  of  ornamenta- 
tion and  improvement  of  school  houses  and  lots,  would  respectfully 
report : 

1.  That  we  view  with  pleasure  the  excellent  progress  made  in 
this  work  by  the  joint  committee  of  this  Association  and  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society;  and  we  can  but  feel  that  these  disinterested 
but  earnest  efforts  to  improve  the  aesthetic  and  hygienic  features  of 
our  schools  and  their  surroundings,  must  ultimately  result  in  great 
good. 

2.  That  we  suggest  the  appointment  of  the  following  committee 
to  continue  this  work  on  the  part  of  this  Association :  Hon.  J.  W. 
Holcombe,  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin.  W.  H.  Ernst,  R.  A.  Smith. 

3.  That  we  appreciate  the  hearty  co-operation  with  us  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  we  instruct  the  com-  ' 
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mittee  from  this  body  to  express  to  them,  in  some  appropriate  way, 
our  determ* nation  to  continue  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun. 
Very  respectfully,  E.  E.  Smith, 

W.  H.  Elson, 
J.  H.  Martin, 

Commitie£, 
treasurer's  annual  report. 

D.  E.  Hunter,  Treasurer  I.  S.  T,  Association,  Dr. 

Dec.  28 — Cash  on  hand $100  58 

31     Cash  from  members 141  7S 

Cash  from  Grand  Hotel 50  00 

»292  33 
Contra. 

Dec.  29— Postage  and  exchange $1  20 

Envelopes 3  75 

Membership  Cards i  50 

Expressage i  80 

Drayage 35 

Stationery 4  'o 

Expenses  of  Executive  Committee 34  00 

Expenses  of  Col.  Parker 24  00 

Expenses  of  E.  E.  White 3  50 

Expenses  of  Wallace  Bruce 60  00 

Rent  of  Church 50  00 

Recording  Secretaries li  00 

Permanent  Secretary *. 12  00 

R.  R.  Secretary  and  Postage 17  00 

Recording  Statistics 12  00 

Amount $226  20 

Dec.  30— Paid  W.  A.  Bell,  for  expenses  of  Dr.  Thompson's 

address,  ordered  by  Association  Dec.  '83 25  00 

■ 
Total  amount $251  20 

fan.  7,  1885 — Cash  on  hand 41  13 

$292  33 

NoTB.— Since  the  abore  report  was  made  out,  the  committee  oa  Prof.  Thompfon'i  ad- 
dress has  returned  |6  95  of  the  $33  received.  The  expense,  therefore,  of  printing  and 
distributing  the  address  was  $18.75. 

Respectfully  submitted,  D.  E.  Hunter, 

Per,  Sic.  and  Treas,  /.  S,  T.  A. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  resolutions  was  not  received, 
the  chainnan,  W.  W.  Parsons,  having  gone  home  without  sub- 
mitting it 

The  Association  adjourned  after  the  election  of  the  following 
oflScers,  which  were  nominated  by  the  committee  appointed  on 
Tuesday: 
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jy^sidtnt—E.  E.  Smith.  Purdue  University. 

Vice  Presidents— }At%.  Sheridan  Cox.  Koiromo ;  Edward  Taylor, 
Vincennes;  M.J  Mallery,  Danville;  W.  M.  Blake,  Evansville;  I>r. 
C.  R.  Dryer.  Fort  Wayne;  J.  P.  Mather.  Warsaw;  J.  A.  Carnagey^ 
Madison;  W.  M.  Rank.  Lafayette. 

Secretary — Mrs  Anna  E.  H.  Lemon.  Spencer. 

Executive  Committee— V^ .  H.  Elson.  Parke  Co..  ch'n;  R.  A.  Ogg, 
New  Albany;  L.  H.  Jones.  Indianapolis;  D.  M.  Nelson.  Rensselaer; 
and  W.  F.  L.  Sanders.  Cambridge  City. 

Samuel  Lilly,  Secretary.  H.  B.  Hill,  President. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  ENROLLED. 

Allen  Connty. — ^John  S.  Irwin.  Harriet  E.  Leonard.  Charles  R. 
Dryer,  Fort  Wayne ;  W.  S,  Walker,  Monroeville. 

Adams  Co.— G.  W.  A.  Luckey.  Bertha  M.  Luckey.  Decatur. 

Bartholomew— Hugh  S  Quick,  Walter  Wallace,  Columbus. 

Boone— S.  N.  Cragun,  O.  C.  Charlton,  H.  M.  La  FoUette,  Lebanon. 

Carroll — B.  W.  Evermann,  Mrs.  B  W.  Everniann,  O.  C.  Sterlings 
Camden ;  S  B.  McCracken,  M.  B.  McReynolds.  Emma  Shealy. 
Katherine  McReynolds,  Kate  A  Crawford,  Winnie  C.  Scott,  Carrie 
Cory.  Ella  Arbuckle.  Delphi. 

Cass— J.  K.  Walts.  Francis  M.  Spraker.  E.  A.  Hunt.  J.  C.  Black. 
Logansport. 

Clarke— Miss  Frances  C.  Simpson.  JefTersonville. 

Clay — Belle  E.  Jones,  Eaglesfield. 

Clinton — Emma  Killgore.  Colfax;  Mary  E.  Mustard.  Amanda 
Elliott,  Lizzie  Jacques,  Margaret  Lawrence.  C.  E.  Newlin.  Frankfort; 
Alice  Miller,  Kilmore. 

Dearborn— Louise  Severin.  F.  D.  Churchill,  H.  B.  Hill,  Anna 
Suter.  Aurora. 

Decatur — W.  P.  Shannon.  Greensburg. 

Delaware— Alta  Stiffler,  Florence  Carpenter,  Kate  S.  Garst, 
M.  A  McClure,  J.  M.  Bloss.  W.  R.  Snyder.  A.  W.  Clancy.  Muncie; 
L.  G.  Saffer,  Selma. 

Daviess— W.  F.  Hoffmann,  S.  B.  Boyd,  D.  E.  Hunter,  Wash^. 
ington. 

Fayette — J.  S.  Gamble,  Connersville. 

Floyd— Chas.  F.  Coffin,  D  K.  Armstrong,  Robert  A.  Ogg,  Lizzie 
Pearson,  Fan,nie  Fawcett,  New  Albany. 

Fountain— G.  F,  Kenaston,  Attica ;  V.  E.  Livengood,  Jas.  Bur* 
gliam,  Ida  E.  Livingood,  Covin^on. 

Fulton — Mary  C.  Brown,  Minnie  A.  Brown,  Rochester. 

Gibson— J.  E.  Calhoun,  Owensvtlle. 

Grant— Ryland  Ratliff,  H.  S.  McRae.  E.  M.  McRae,  Marion. 

Hancock— Flora  Love,  R.  A.  Smith,  E.  W.  Felt.  Frank  O.  Fort» 
J.  V.  Martin,  Greenfield. 

Henry— C.  W.  Harvey,  New  Castle ;  W.  D.  Kerlin.  Springport. 

Hendricks- Milton  J.  Mallery.  Danville ;  Maggie  J.  Carter.  T.  J. 
Charlton,  R.  Kate  Beeson.  Elva  T.  Carter.  Geo.  W.  White,  Plainfidd; 
A.  E.  Rogers,  Clayton. 

Howard— Sara  Ellis,  Mrs.  Sheridan  Cox.  S.  A.  G.  Woody.  Sheri- 
dan  Cox.  J.  C.  Leach,  C.  M,  Piercy,  Kokomo ;  Jos  .W.  Parker,  New 
London. 
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Huntington — L.  Hanman,  Harriet  A.  Leets,  Huntington. 

Jasper — D.  M.  Nelson.  Remington  ;  A.  £.  Coen,  Alice  Irwin,  P. 
H.  Kirsch.  Jas.  A.  Burnham,  Rensselaer. 

Jefperson— J.  H.  Martin,  J.  A.  Carnagey,  Geo.  C.  Hubbard,  O.  E. 
Arbuckle,  Madison. 

Jennings — Amos  Sanders,  North  Vernon ;  S.  W.  Conboy,  W.  S. 
Almond.  Vernon. 

Johnson— J.  C.  Eagle,  Edinburg;  Kittie  E.  Palmer,  A.  Tompkins, 
Jennie  S.  Tompkins,  Franklin. 

Jay— Will  J,  Houck,  Portland. 

Knox — Edward  Taylor,  Vincennes. 

Kosciusko— E.  M.  Chaplin,  John  P.  Mather,  Viola  Strain,  Mar- 
garet Wilson,  Warsaw. 

Lawrence— F.  P.  Smith.  Bedford;  Lula  Munson.  Ida  Y.  Burton, 
Lizzie  W.  Parke.  Laura  F.  McCoy,  C.  W.  McClure,  W.  E.  Lugcnbcel, 
Mitchell. 

Madison— Dale  J.  Criitenbcrger,  Anderson ;  W.  L.  Williamson, 
Pendleton. 

Marion — Frances  E.  Husted,  Cumberland;  A.  C.  Shortridge, 
Alice  McCord,  J.  C.  Buchanan,  Hattie  Maning.  A.  R.  Rankin,  Delia 
Curtis,  Isaac  Roose,  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Alice  B.  Thomasi  L.  P.  Harlan, 
M.  E.  Nicholson.  Amelia  W.  Platter,  Agnes  Jordan.  Jesse  H.  Brown, 
W.  H.  Bass,  Geo.  F.  Bass.  W.  A.  Bell.  W.  W.  Grant,  T.  J.  McAvoy, 
L  H.  Jones,  T.  G.  AUord.  John  W.  Holcombe,  Mrs  L.  G.  Hufford, 
Geo.  W.  Hufford,  Nellie  H  Loomis,  Mrs.  Mary  P  Currie,  Hubert  M. 
Skinner.  Lucy  V.  Gosney,  Indianapolis :  B.  M.  Blount,  M.A.  Husted, 
Irvington ;  W  B  Flick,  Lawrence. 

Monroe — James  K.  Beck.  Bloomington. 

Montgomery— T.  H  Dunn,  Mary  D.  Howard,  Flora  C.  Mitchell, 
Crawfordsvillc ;  W.  W.  Ewing,  Ladoga;  O'  B.  Hultz,  New  Market; 
Andrew  G.  Yount,  Yountsville. 

Morgan— J.  R.  Starkey,  Martinsville ;  Ella  R.  Tilford,  Monrovia. 

Noble — D.  D.  Luke,  Ligonier. 

Owen — Samuel  Lilly,  Gosport;  O.  P.  McAuley,  Ai^na  E.  H.  Lem- 
on, S.  E.  Harwood,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Harwood,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Aley,  R.  J.  Aley, 
Jo  Ahern,  Spencer. 

Parke — C.  O.  Matin,  Annapolis;  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Bloomingdale ; 
Mary  A.  Cox,  Tillie  Cox,  Colomia ;  W  H.  Elson,  Mrs.  W.  H  Elson, 
Un  H.  Hadley,  Rockville ;  Martha  A.  Lindley,  Maitha  C.  Lindley, 
Sylvania. 

Pike — A.  C.  Crouch.  Petersburg. 

Porter— Clara  Stevens,  Valparaiso. 

Putnam— John  M.  Olcott,  Joseph  Carhart,  L.  £.  Smedley,  Green- 
castle. 

Randolph— S  Albert  Arbogast,  J.  W.  Denny,  Parker;  E.  M.  C. 
Hobbs.  Ridgeville ;  C.  H.  Wood,  E.  H.  Buder,  H.  W.  Bowers,  Annie 
Tabbott,  Wmcbester. 

Rush — Margaret  M.  Hill,  Lena  Martin,  Bailey  Martin,  Carthage ; 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffitt,  John  L.  Shauck,  James  Baldwin,  May  Hackle- 
man,  Rushville. 

Scott— T.  J.  Shea,  Lexington. 

Shelby— G  H.  Campbell,  Morristown;  A.  E.  Mowier,  Shelbyville. 

St.  Joseph — Elias  Boltz,  Mishawaka. 

Sullivan— W.  B.  Creager,  Sullivan. 

SwiTZBRLAhD— M.  C.  Walden,  Vevay. 
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Tippecanoe— J.  C.  Eckhart,  Colburn;  Alexander  T.  Reid,  Dayton; 
M.  C.  Stevens,  L.  S.  Thompson.  Ed.  R.  Smith.  E.  E.  Smith,  W.  H. 
Caulkins,  Oscar  J.  Craig,  J.  T.  Merrill,  J.  H.  Smart.  Jennie  Smiley. 
La  Fayette;  Annie  Lindsay,  W.  J.  Bowen,  Stockwell;  W.  W.  Mer- 
shorn,  Transitville. 

Tipton— A.  D  Moffet,  Tipton. 

Vanderburg— W.  McK  Blake,  Edward  A.  Clarke,  EvansviUc. 

Vermillion — A-  A.  Parker,  Mate  L.  Holmes,  Newport. 

Vigo— G.  W.  Thompson.  W.  H.  Wiley,  Ruth  Morris,  G.  P.  Brown, 
A.  R  Charman,  J.  T.  Scovill.  O.  P.  Jenkins,  W.  W.  Parsons.  Howard 
Sandison,  N.  Newby,  Alpheus  McTaggart,  M.  Seiler,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Byers,  A.  E.  Humke,  Terre  Haute. 

Wabash— H.  W.  Charles,  Wabash. 

Washington — J.  A.  Wood,  Salem. 

Wayne — Eli  Jay,  J.  J  Mills.  Emma  A.  Shover,  Annie  M.  Brown, 
J.  N.  Study,  T.  A.  Mott,  Penina  Hill,  D.  W.  Dennis.  Mattie  C.  Dennis, 
Richmond ;  Susie  Harding,  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Jennie  E.  Horning, 
Cambridge  City 

White — Lizzie  Holmes,  Brookston. 

I/Iinois— Mrs.  L.  F.  Brockway,  Isabel  Downey,  Gertrude  Clark, 
Chicago ;  E  D.  Bosworth,  Farmer's  City ;  Jessie  La  Grange,  J.  W. 
Merrill,  Paris. 

Okio—E,  E.  White.  John  P.  Patterson,  Cincinnati ;  Geo.  H.  Cara- 
way, Fort  Recovery. 

Michigan — Ella  E.  Munson,  Muskegon. 

Total  enrollment,  263 ;  attendance  about  450. 

D.  E.  Hunter,  Per.  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION  OF  THE 
STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis,         ) 
Monday  Afternoon ^  Dec.  2g^  1884  J 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  by  Pres. 
C.  P.  Doney,  of  Logansport. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Principal  H.  G.  Woody,  of  Kokomo, 
his  subject  being 

the  high  school— its  place  in  educational  economy. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  those  who  would  talk  the 
High  School  out  of  existence,  and  who  argue  that  it  has  no  place  ei- 
ther in  educational  or  political  economy,  still  I  think  my  task  com- 
paratively easy,  for  the  High  School  not  only  has  a  place,  but  it  has 
found  its  place.  My  business,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  work  out 
a  course  for  the  High  School  as  to  discover  what  its  course  aJready 
is,  and  to  determine  its  influence  upon  the  educational  universe. 

However  much  thought  and  money  the  state  may  expend  upon  its 
schools,  its  policy  is  worthless,  unless  it  contributes  to  the  strength 
and  perpetuity  of  the  state  and  the  happiness  of  its  citizens.  On  this 
truth  is  founded  our  school  system.  But  it  is  no  less  a  truth  than 
this:    The  American  home  is  the  bulwark  of  American  liberty. 
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Then  oar  first  proposition  reduces  to  this :  The  educational  policy 
of  the  state  is  as  nothing,  unless  it  shall  contribute  to  the  domestic 
felicity  of  its  citizenship.  Here  the  High  School  has  a  place.  With- 
out removing  the  pupil  from  the  sacred  influences  of  his  home,  it 
affords  him  the  advantage  of  more  than  a  common  school  education. 
We  may  not  measure  the  helpfulness  of  the  home  to  the  boy  or  the 
firl  of  fourteen  years  to  eighteen  years  of  age ;  but  we  recognize  the 
net  of  its  existence  as  we  do  that  of  mind  and  life.  Happy  is  he, 
who,  bom  with  a  good  home,  enjoyed  its  blessings  well  up  to  the 
close  of  his  school  days. 

Business  life  demands  keenness  of  perception,  reach  of  memory, 
breadth  of  mind.  Everything  else  being  equal,  the  boy  trained  to 
see  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  complex  mathematical  deduc- 
tion, trained  to  note  the  relations  of  the  various  equations,  taught  to 
eliminate  the  non-essential  and  retain  the  essential, — I  say  such  a 
boy  will  see  farther  into  a  business  transaction  than  the  boy  without 
such  power.  With  the  forhier,  business  is  a  problem ;  with  the  latter 
it  is  a  venture.  In  a  nation  like  this  what  can  be  more  practical  than 
enlightened  citizens — men  who  can  fathom  their  country's  needs, 
and  who  can  not  for  one  moment  be  misled  by  the  deceits  and  tricks 
of  the  demagogue.  In  the  late  canvass  of  this  state,  the  central  com- 
mittees of  ihe  two  gjeat  parties  had  on  their  books  the  name  of  over 
20,000  voters  clashed  as  "cattle." 

The  highest  culture  is  the  most  truly  practical.  The  most  perfect 
development  gives  the  best  citizenship,  and  the  highest  order  of  cit- 
izenship is  the  maximum  of  the  practical.  This  the  high  school  does 
not  give ;  but  while  affording  to  thousands  a  primary  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  the  languages,  she  has  been  a  feeder 
to  higher  institutions  o\  learning.  An  eminent  college  President' 
said :  "We  have  no  very  exact  data  upon  which  to  base  our  state- 
ment, but  the  opinion  here  is  that  the  general  organization  of  high 
schools  has  increased  the  standard  of  work  and  also  the  attendance 
at  college.** 

Better  still,  che  high  school  holds  a  healthful  influence  over  the 
Grammar  Schools  It  is  unto  them  a  compulsory  education  statute 
without  the  compulsion.  It  is  the  goal  to  which  every  pupil  looks. 
It  is  the  something  better  and  higher,  only  a  little  beyond.  So  it 
becomes  an  inspiration.  Let  the  high  school,  under  an  inefficient 
principal,  become  weak,  disorganized  and  disorderly,  and  the  gram- 
mar schools,  too.  though  under  the  best  instructors,  decline  On  the 
other  hand,  a  full,  active,  energetic  high  school  is  a  sure  index  to 
full  schools  the  city  over. 

The  high  school  takes  precedence  to  the  state's  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  think  the  univer- 
sity a  burden  too  onerous  for  the  state  to  bear,  or  that  it  does  not 
more  than  repay  the  people  all  it  costs ;  but  I  hold  that  the  high 
school  is  nearer  the  public  heart  and  life.  It  is  not  only  of  the  state 
but  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  home.  The  university  is  off  yon- 
der, the  pride  of  a  distant  city ;  the  high  school  is  at  the  very  doors 
of  the  people,  the  boast  of  each  town  and  city.  The  university  does 
a  great  deal  for  the  hundreds,  the  high  school  accomplishes  much 
for  the  thousands.  The  university  becomes  the  Alma  Mater  of  only 
such  as  are  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education,  of 
which  tuition  is  the  smallest  item ;  the  high  school  numbers  among 
its  graduates  a  large  plurality  of  poor  boys  and  poor  girls,  and  gives 
them  an  education  so  practical  as  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the 
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business  world,  or  becomes  to  them  the  stepping-stone  to  higher  in- 
tellectual attainments.  The  high  school  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people  is  deservedly  popular.  All  the  township  graded  schools  of 
the  state  striving,  in  the  course  of  study  and  in  discipline,  to  imitate 
or  surpass  the  high  school,  stand  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  fact  that 
the  high  school  has  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

In  opening  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Woody*s  paper,  J.  C.  Black  said 
the  high  school  has  a  tendency  to  make  popular  the  common  school, 
the  lower  grades.  The  rich  and  influential  citizens  patronize  the 
high  school  in  preference  to  the  private  schools  and  academies ;  and 
thus  the  high  school  popularizes  the  common  school. 

The  high  school  practically  prepares  pupils  for  the  business  of  life. 
It  does  the  work  of  elevating  public  sentiment  It  is  preparing  the 
men  and  women  who  are  soon  to  take  the  places  of  our  present  po- 
litical leaders,  and  elevate  the  standard  of  statesmanship.  The  high 
school  fits  the  teachers  for  their  work.  Formerly  the  country  schools 
furnished  teachers ;  now  the  high  school  does  it.  The  high  school 
is  an  incentive  to  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades ;  it  gives  them  an 
aim.  It  leads  them  on  to  effort  until  it  sends  many  to  college;  and 
thus  many  become  educational  leaders,  who  might  have  led  very 
different  lives  but  for  the  influence  of  the  high  school.  It  is  the  poor 
man*s  college.  The  child  does  not  learn  to  reason  intelligently  in 
the  lower  grades  ;  in  the  high  school  he  learns  this.  Thus  the  high 
school  systematizes  what  has  been  learned  before. 

S.  £.  Harwood,  of  Spencer,  emphasized  the  thought  that  the  high 
school  is  the  poor  man's  college.  He  said  that  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  enter  college,  perhaps  not  that 
many.  Hence  it  is  the  high  school  that  fits  most  of  the  men  ajid 
women  for  their  life-work. 

E.  H.  Butler,  of  Winchester,  spoke  of  the  danger  we  are  in,  in  the 
high  school,  of  giving  the.pupils  the  impression  that  the  high  school 
course  will  fit  them  for  life.  He  urged  that  we  ought  to  encourage 
the  pupils  to  go  to  college;  that  many  pupils  arr  financially  able  to 
go  to  college  if  they  had  proper  encouragement.  He  suggested  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  recommend  a  high  school  course  for 
the  entire  state. 

G.  F.  Kenaston,  of  Attica,  spoke  of  a  custom  in  Massachusetts. — 
the  state  pays  f  100  to  each  pupil  for  each  year  he  completes  in  the 
high  school.  The  children  are  educated  for  the  state,  not  for  the 
parents ;  hence  the  state  encourages  them,  and  they  are  educated 
tor  citizenship  and  taught  to  think  of  the  questions  they  must  answer 
when  they  take  their  places  as  citizens. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  OP  INDIANA. 

W.  W.  Parsons  followed^  speaking  on  the  above  subject.  This 
paper  is  published  in  full  in  another  place  in  this  Journal. 

£.  £.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  opened  the  discussion  of  Prof. 
Parsons'  paper.  His  remarks  will  be  prinved  in  a  future  number  of 
the  Journal. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Dryer,  of  Fort  Wayne,  next  read  a  paper  on 
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THK  SCIBNTIFIC  METHOD  AND  ITS  EDUCATIONAL  VALVE. 

Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  which  future  s^enerations  will  pass 
upon  this  nineteenth  century,  and  whatever  estimate  they  may  form 
of  the  character  and  value  of  its  contributions  to  civilization ;  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  achievements  of  pure  and  applied  science  will 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
future  historian  and  philosopher  To  say  that  we  live  in  an  age  and 
country  of  remarkable  scientific  and  industrial  activity  is  to  repeat 
one  of  the  tritest  observations  of  the  day.  The  telephone,  the  tele- 
graph, and  the  locomotive  carry  to  the  remotest  neighborhood  and 
to  the  humblest  child  the  demonstration  of  realities  of  which  the  Ori- 
ental never  dreamed,  and  speculative  philosophy  never  caught  sight, 
realities  which  would  have  petrified  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome 
with  astonishment. 

If  I  were  learned  enough  and  witty  enough  I  would  like  to  lead 
you  in  imagination  through  the  incidents  of  a  day  with  Socrates  in 
New  York ;  to  invite  you  to  accompany  him  through  Broadway,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Wall  Street,  to  look  with  him  from  the  Brooklyn  bridge 
upon  the  shipping  in  the  East  River,  to  visit  with  him  warehouses 
and  elevators,  docks  and  markets,  the  Postoffice,  the  Custom  House 
and  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Tribune  and  the  Equitable  buildings. 
Central  Park  and  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  the  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph and  the  Bell  Telephone  offices.  I  would  like  to  report  the 
questions  he  wouM  ask,  and  especially  the  answers  of  New  Yorkers 
to  those  old  stock  questions  of  his,  *'  What  is  piety  ?'*  and  "  What  is 
virtue  ?"  I  would  like  to  depict,  if  they  could  be  painted,  the  emo- 
tions all  these  things  would  arouse  in  his  sagacious  mind,  to  move 
vou  to  laughter  at  the  absurd  contrasts  and  the  ridtculous  relations 
oetween  the  mind  of  the  man  and  his  surroundings ;  aye,  and  to 
move  you  to  tears  for  very  pity  of  his  bewilderment  and  chagrin. 
When  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  against  iron  and  steam  and 
electricity  even  Socratic  irony  is  powerless;  when  in  the  face  of  the 
stupendous  revelation  of  modern  life,  the  product  and  creation  of 
that  physical  science  which  he  despised,  he  stands  at  last  dumb,  I 
would  take  him  home  to  Xant  ppe,y»//  for  once  in  his  life,  filled  with 
the  conviction  that  old  things  have  passed  away  and  all  things  are 
made  new. 

That  there  ought  to  be  a  literary  or  clerical  class  of  limited  extent 
who  should  keep  alive  the  Socratic  learning  and  culture,  I  do  not 
dispute ;  there  should  be  no  law  to  prevent  any  one  from  acquiring 
that  culture,  if  he  wants  it ;  but  for  the  masses,  here  and  to-day.  the 
prima  facie  evidence  in  favor  of  education  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  is  sufficient  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  advo- 
cates of  the  classics ;  and  very  strong  and  cogent  reasons  must  be 
shown  to  justify  the  retention  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  public  schools. 
The  people  have  use  for  scientific  knowledge,  that  is  for  information 
concerning  the  results  of  scien^fic  discovery,  '*mere  information," 
as  some  like  to  call  it.  Yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  show  why  a 
knowledge  of  rocks  and  soil,  of  rivers  and  lakes,  of  wind  and  rain, 
of  grass  and  trees,  of  beasts  and  men,  a  knowledge  of  our  whole 
physical  environment  is  not  as  valuable  as  a  knowledge  of  history, 
of  literature,  or  of  art.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  impart 
scientific  knowledge ;  and  there  can  be  but  one  correct  method  of 
imparting  it,  the  scientific  method 

Prof.  Clifford  has  given  us  the  whole  subject  in  a  nut- shell.    "  Sci- 
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ence,"  he  says,  "is  the  getting  of  knowledge  from  experience,  on 
the  assumption  of  uniformity  m  nature,  and  the  use  of  such  knowl- 
•edge  to  guide  the  actions  of  men.'* 

If  there  is  any  subject  which  ought  to  be  taught  and  can  be  taught 
stricdy  according  to  the  scientific  method,  it  is  chemistry.  Yet  if  even 
the  very  best  school  text- books  are  used,  how  is  it  taught?  Is  the 
pupil  called  upon  or  permitted  to  make  the  smallest  induction  for 
himself?  Is  he  not  told,  not  only  what  he  is  to  see  in  an  experiment, 
but  also  what  conclusion  he  is  to  draw  from  it  ?  An  incorrect  con- 
clusion independently  reached  may  be  worth  more  to  the  pupil  than 
a  correct  one  learned  from  the  book. 

Our  text- books  are  too  good ;  they  tell  too  much ;  and  whatever 
the  intention  or  the  ability  of  the  teacher,  as  long  as  such  books  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  he  can  not  teach  according  to  the  scien- 
tific method.  The  pupils  are  in  the  habit  of  learning  from  books; 
they  can  not  learn  in  any  other  way  unless  they  are  helped  to ;  they 
will  not  learn  in  any  other  way  unless  they  are  compelled  to. 

Science  should  be  taught  because  to  the  youth  of  this  day  and  gen- 
eration scientific  knowledge  is  useful.  Science  should  be  taught  be- 
cause the  scientific  method  furnishes  such  mental  exercise  in  seeing 
and  thinking  as  no  other  kind  of  study  can  furnish.  But  beyond  and 
above  these,  the  practical  argument  and  the  mental  discipline  argu- 
ment, lies  another  consideration  which  transcends  all  others,  viz: 
science  should  be  taught  because  scientific  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  scientific  method  tends  to  produce  a  higher  type  of  culture  than 
the  world  has  yet  seen. 

The  subject  being  opened  for  general  discussion,  Geo.  P.  Brown 
admitted  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  of  all  that  had  been  stated 
in  the  paper,  but  thought  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  had  been 
over-estimated  in  the  paper.  He  claimed  that  the  paper  over-stated 
the  case  in  claiming  that  we  could  better  afford  to  lose  all  the  prin- 
ciples given  us  by  the  early  philosophers,  than  to  lose  what  we  have 
gained  since  Hacon.  He  said  we  should  not  under-rate  the  method 
of  Plato,  while  we  extol  the  scientific  method.  Both  methods  are 
important.  He  insisted  that  reasoning  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular is  just  as  scientific  as  reasoning  from  the  particular  to  the 
general. 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  business  several  committees 
were  appointed.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  make  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  various  high 
schools  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  this  subject,  and  make  a  full  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  the  committee  should  consist  of  seven, 
and  that  in  it  there  should  be  representatives  of  the  State  University, 
State  Normal  School,  Purdue  University,  and  the  Indianapolis  High 
School. 

On  motion  of  Elias  Boltz.  of  Mishawaka,  the  President  appointed 
the  following :  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Frankfort,  chairman ;  Mrs.  Emma 
Mont.  McRae,  of  Marion;  W.  W.  Parsons,  of  the  State  Normal; 
E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University;  J.  K.  Beck,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity; L.  H.  Jones,  of  Indianapolis;  W.  M.  Blake,  of  EvansvtUe. 
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Tuesday  Morning,  December  30. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Dennis,  of  Earlham  College,  read  the  first  paper» 
discussing 

IfSTHODS  OF  TEACHING  SCIBNCB  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Wordsworth  puts  both  sides  of  a  common  question  :  in  his  "  Ex- 
position and  Reply'*  he  says: 

'*Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 
One  impulse  from  a  vernal  world 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Troth  ought  to  be  labeled  vsrus  proteiformus ;  it  looks  so  many 
ways ;  it  so  defies  aphorism,  postulate,  proverb  and  formula.  "  Learn 
to  do  by  doing"  is  fine ;  but  suppose  the  lesson  is  how  the  pyramids 
were  built,  or  how  the  Atlantic  cable  was  laid,  or  better  still,  how  the- 
world  was  made.  *'  Induction  and  Bacon,  not  deduction  and  Aris- 
totle, is  the  road  to  natural  science.*'  Yes,  but  what  if  the  lesson  is 
the  law  of  gravitation.  Induction  and  experiment  on  this  one  point 
employed  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  17  years.  Has  the  boy  as  much  time 
for  a  single  item  ?  The  time-honored  illustration  of  what  induction 
is — ^Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  generalization  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  employed  the  best  scientist  of  his  day 
for  many  times  as  long  a  time  as  our  best  schools  can  give  to  chem- 
istry. The  great  Agassi z  was  wont  to  say  with  characteristic  modesty : 
"  I  have  done  one  thing,  viz ;  I  have  shown  that  the  embryology  and 
growdi  of  the  fish  reveals  the  same  changes  from  spawn  to  adult  fish 
as  are  recorded  in  the  rocks  from  the  introduction  of  the  type  until 
now."  Shall  we  now  employ  a  competent  student  for  a  good  portion 
of  his  life  in  reaching  the  same  conclusion  inductively  ?  or  shall  we 
give  him  the  result  in  30  minutes,  and  give  him  the  method  by  which 
it  wajB  reached  in  such  time  and  by  such  illustrations  as  we  can,  and 
tfien  direct  his  powers  to  some  new  problem  of  like  importance  ? 

"Observation  !  teach  observation ;  teach  the  child  to  observe;  the 
eagle's  eye  is  necessary  for  the  boy."  Yes,  and  sufficient  as  well,  if 
it  is  the  object  to  make  an  eagle  of  the  boy.  But  how  shall  we  get 
this  observing,  discriminating  habit?  Not  by  training  the  eye.  the 
ear  and  the  hand«  certainly,  but  by  training  the  man.  That  the  hand 
becomes  another  hand,  when  guided  by  an  intelligent  mind,  has  been 
borrowed  from  a  Massachusetts  school- master  and  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  of  England.  Science  we  believe  should  be  so  taught 
in  the  high  school  as  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  every  mental  fac- 
ulty. Observation  should  be  trained  to  quickness  in  noting  every 
detail. 

Skill  in  experiment  should  always  be  acquired  by  the  student  of 
science;  but  on  this  point  mistake  is  easy,  for  experiment  is  fascinat- 
ing, study  often  irksome,  and  experiment  without  study  makes  the 
operator,  not  the  scientist.  One  experiment,  with  careful  reflection 
on  its  meaning,  is  worth  a  hundred  without.  Ask  the  clever  analyst 
why  his  muriatic  acid  and  his  silver  nitrate  will  give  a  precipitate^ 
and  it  will  generally  appear  that  his  initial  step  has  been  taken  a 
hundred  times  without  a  thought  that  looked  beyond  interpretation. 

Science  teaching  should  also  seek  to  train  the  student  in  the  inde> 
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pendent  use  of  books,  as  the  only  available  source,  in  any  particular 
case,  of  a  large  amount  of  useful  information.  The  study  of  the 
known  in  science  should  mainly  be  pursued  by  acquisition  from 
books  and  subsequent  verification,  for  the  very  reason  that  original 
investigation  of  the  known  in  any  one  science,  even  if  pursued  un- 
der skillful  direction,  would  not  be  possible  in  the  longest  lifetime, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  four  years'  course  in  school,  divided  up  among 
the  various  branches. . 

Finally,  science  teaching,  last  of  all  things,  should  not  be  discour- 
aged with  any  problem  however  great.  In  nature  nothing  is  small, 
for  truly  may  nature  claim, 

■'  Time  is  my  fair  &eed-field ; 
Of  time  Vm  hero." 

J.  P.  Naylor,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  opened  the  discussion, 
which  he  made  very  interesting  by  the  use  of  apparatus. 

HOW  TO   MAKE  THE  LIBRARY   DO  MOST  SERVICE  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

was  the  next  subject  for  consideration,  upon  which  James  Baldwin, 
of  Rushville,  read  an  invaluable  paper.  It  will  appear  in  full  in  the 
Joitrnal. 

In  discussing  the  question;  Supt.  T.  H.  Dunn,  of  Crawfordsville, 
said  :  To  get  the  best  results  from  the  library,  the  teachers  must 
know  what  is  to  be  found  in  it.  Pupils  need  guidance,  and  the  guid- 
ance is  to  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  their  teachers ;  but  the  blind 
are  not  fit  leaders  for  the  blind.  With  State  Board  of  Education, 
leading  out  with  systematic  work,  and  with  our  own  committee  and 
its  work,  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  there  is  much 
broadening  work  being  done  by  teachers  in  their  effort  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  wide  awake  thought  and  action  here  at  home,  and 
those  who  do  keep  abreast,  will  soon  be  conscious  of  a  familiarity 
with  books,  and  even  of  a  mastery  over  books,  which  will  fit  them 
for  this  leadership. 

By  the  downright  study  of  some  books,  by  a  much  lighter  readin|^ 
of  some  others,  by  conversations  about  others,  or  reading  reviews  of 
them,  and  even  by  turning  intelligently  through  others,  the  teacher 
of  geography  and  spelling  may  become  the  pupil's  teacher  and  guide 
in  the  library.  He  will  often  have  the  opportunity  of  saying,  "You 
will  find  a  charming  story  on  this  subject  in  the  library,  in  such  and 
such  a  book.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  somediing  about  it 
to-morrow." 

In  order  to  get  good  results  from  the  library,  it  must  needs  be  a 

food  one — not  made  up  wholly  of  what  we  technically  call  good 
ooks,  for  that  would  not  be  a  good  library  for  the  school.  I  quote 
an  appeal :  *'  Remember,  if  the  child  is  ever  to  love  reading,  ^e 
must  have  room  left  him  to  exercise  a  little  choice.  And  do  not  for- 
get that,  beyond  the  region  of  mere  information,  there  is  the  whole 
domain  of  wonderland,  of  fancy,  of  romance,  of  poetry,  of  dreams 
and  fairy  tales.  Do  not  let  us  think  scorn  of  that  pleasant  land,  or 
suppose  that  all  the  fruit  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord  grows  on  the  tree 
of  knowledge.  Wonder,  animosity,  the  sense  of  the  infinite,  the 
love  of  what  is  vast  and  remote,  of  the  strange  and  the  picturesque, 
all  these  things  are  not  knowledge  in  the  school  sense  of  the  word ; 
but  they  are  capable  in  due  time  of  being  transformed  i..to  knowl- 
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edge — nay,  into  something  better  than  knowledge — into  wisdom  and 
insight  and  power." 

lliis  is  out  of  the  question.  In  the  library  work,  which  has  been 
the  greater  factor  in  the  education  of  so  many — in  this  work,  if  the 
teacher  be  able  for  it,  is  the  opportunity  to  build  with  reference  to 
the  pupil's  individual  bias. 

OFFICERS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  YEAR. 

IVesident—l\r%,  R.  A.  Moffitt,  of  Rushville. 
Vice  President — Elias  Boltz,  of  Mishawaka. 
Secretary — R.  J    Aley,  of  Spencer. 

Ex,  0»f .— Supt.  T.  H  Dunn,  of  Crawfordsville ;  A.  D.  Moffctt. 
of  Tipton;'  G.  W.  HufTord,  of  Indianapolis. 
C.  H.  Wood,  Secretary,  C.  P.  Doney,  President, 


INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  CoUoge  Association  met  this  year  in  the  parlors  of  the  Bates 
House.  The  meeting  wa^  well  attended,  and  the  exercises  were  of 
more  than  usual  interest. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Ridpath  was  the  President-elect,  and  took  for  the  sub- 
ject of  his  address  ''  The  True  Evolution.**  It  was  a  masterful  effort, 
and  was  a  defense  of  the  development  theory  set  forth  by  Charles 
Darwin.  At  the  same  meeting  David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  the 
State  University,  read  an  address  on  Charles  Darwin,  which  Prof. 
P.  S.  Baker,  of  DePauw,  heartily  endorsed.  So  Darwin  and  his  de- 
velopment theory  had  a  good  time  in  the  Association. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Warder,  of  Purdue,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  True  Place 
of  Industrial  Education.**  He  would  teach  a  few  manual  industries 
in  the  common  schools  and  cultivate  accurate  perception  of  common 
things,  but  woald  not  give  technical  instruction  in  colleges. 

Prof.  Alma  Holman,  of  DePauw,  gave  reasons  why  natives  are 
better  than  foreigners  as  instructors  of  "  Modern  Languages.'* 

Prof.  J.  L.  Campbell,  of  Wabash,  read  a  very  instructive  address 
on  the  "  Present  Conditions  of  the  Physical  Development  of  Indiana.*' 
Dr.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  Indianapolis  High  School,  followed  with  an 
equally  interesting  paper  on  the  same  subject. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Campbell  was  elected  President  for  the  coming  year ; 
Prof  R.  B.  Warder,  Secretary  ;  and  Prof.  D.  W.  Dennis,  of  Earlham 
College,  Treasurer. 


Joint  Teachers*  Meeting. — The  teachers  of  Randolph  county 
and  of  Dark  county,  Ohio,  held  a  joint  meeting  in  Winchester,  Ind., 
January  24th.  About  70  of  the  Ohio  teachers  came  over,  the  Ran- 
dolph teachers  turned  out  well,  and  the  meeting  was  a  profitable 
one.  The  church  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  would  not  comfort- 
ably seat  the  audience  in  the  afternoon.  Our  crowded  pages  this 
month  prevents  a  more  extended  notice. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  1 1  in  two  and  ome  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  aid  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  weU 
as  the- state. 

An  agent  is  wantid  to  raise  a  club  far  the  Journal  in  every  town- 
ship in  the  State,    Send  far  terms. 


Purdue  University. — The  writer  spent  a  day  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, and  was  pleased  with  what  he  saw.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that 
President  Smart  has  been  able  to  take  up  the  excellent  work  done  by 
Dr.  White,  and  carry  it  forward  without  a  perceptible  jar  to  the  insti- 
tution. There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  University  since  Dr. 
White  first  took  charge  of  it,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  President 
Smart  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  has  been  able  to  keep  the 
institution  steadily  on  the  up  grade. 

Almost  every  Chair  is  filled  by  a  specialist,  and  the  work  done  is 
certainly  most  practical.  It  must  be  seen,  to  be  appreciated.  The 
school  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  every  one  interested  in  indus- 
trial education. 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Most  of  the  space  of  the  Journal  is  devoted  this  month  to  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  The  report 
is  very  complete  and  full.  The  reports  of  the  addresses  will  be  found 
unusually  full  and  correct.  The  meeting  was  not  as  large  as  that  of  last 
year,  but  the  exercises  were  above  the  average  in  point  of  merit. 
£.  E.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  deserves  credit 
for  his  efficient  management.  H.  B.  Hill  made  an  excellent  presid- 
ing officer,  and  deserves  commendation.  The  Journal  is  compelled 
to  make  its  annual  criticism :  The  program  was  too  full,  and  so  re- 
quired too  much  rushing,  and  lefc  too  little  time  for  miscellaneous 
discussion  of  papers.  Two  papers  for  each  half- day,  with  discus- 
sions, and  recesses  for  forming  acquaintances,  are  ample. 

The  High  Schooi  Section  was  very  largely  attended  this  year,  and 
was  both  interesting  and  profitable,  but  interfered  materially  with  the 
main  association  by  holding  meetings  at  the  same  hours.  This  con* 
fiict  should  be  avoided  in  the  future  if  possible. 
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Odtlinbs  for  the  Reading  Circle  have  been  omitted  this  month. 
The  committes  are  infonned  that  but  few  circles  are  up  with  the  out- 
lines in  their  reading,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  allow  them  to  catch 
up.  Circles  that  are  up  will  of  course  go  right  on  with  their  reading. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  report  on  the  Reading  Circle  printed  in  the 
minutes  of  the  State  Association.  Favorable  reports  are  received 
almost  daily . 

The  New  Orleans  Exposition  is  now  fully  in  shape  and  is  richly 
worth  visiting.  Those  who  went  to  New  Orleans  during  the  holidays,, 
while  there  were  hundreds  of  car-loads  of  material  not  yet  in  position, 
reported  themselves  well  paid.  They  said  that  there  was  already  a 
great  deal  more  in  position  than  they  could  look  at  in  a  week,  and 
then  they  got  to  see  "the  sunny  south.*'  Since  the  railroad  fare  is- 
reduced  to  less  than  a  cent  a  mile  hundreds  of  people  will  be  able  to 
do  what  they  have  long  desired  to  do,  but  felt  that  they  were  not  able 
to  afford  it,  viz ;  visit  the  fair  south. 


TEACHERS*  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  October  17,  1884, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,, 
the  Board  made  the  following  order  concerning  the  examination  for 
State  Certificates : 

//  is  Ordered,  That  the  examination  for  Teachers'  State  Certifi- 
cates be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  that  the  questions,  prepared 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  be  submitted  to  applicants  in  the 
several  counties  by  the  county  superintendents,  on  the  last  Saturdays 
of  February,  March,  and  April  of  each  year. 

On  the  last  Saturday  of  February— jporenoon  :  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geography.  Afternoon:  Geography,  Physics,  United 
States  History. 

On  the  last  Saturday  of  March — Forenoon  :  Algebra,  Read- 
ing, Science  of  Teaching.  \  Afternoon :  Physical  Geography,  Zool- 
ogy, U.  S.  Constitution,  Moral  Science. 

Oh  the  last  Saturday  of  April — Forenoon  :  Geometry,  Lite- 
rature, Orthography.  Afternoon :  Rhetoric,  Botany,  General  His- 
tory, Penmanship. 

That  applicants  for  State  Certificates  must  have  taught  school  not: 
less  than  forty-eight  months,  of  which  not  less  than  sixteen  shall 
have  been  in  Indiana.  They  shall  present  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent»  before  enteting  upon  the  examination,  satisfactory  evidence 
of  good  moral  character  and  professional  ability,  and  pay  five  dollars, 
each,  the  fee  prescribed  by  law,  which  can  in  no  case  be  refunded. 
4 
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That  the  county  superintendents  sh^I,  immediately  after  the  dose 
of  each  examination,  send  the  manuscripts,  testimonials,  and  fees  of 
applicants*  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  maa- 
nscripts  shall  be  examined  and  graded  by  the  members  of  the  State 
Board,  and  certificates  shall  be  granted  to  those  applicants  who 
make  a  general  average  oi  seventy-five  per  cent,^  apd  do  not  fall  be- 
low sixty  per  cent,  in  any  subject. 

The  above  circular  explains  itself.  There  should  be  hundreds  of 
teachers  and  superintendents  in  the  State  who  will  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity,  on  general  principles.  Besides^  the  pres- 
ent Legislature  is  likely  to  enact  a  law  requiring  county  superintend- 
ents to  hold  a  State  License.    Such  a  bill  has  been  introduced. 

Persons  expecting  to  be  examined  should  notify  their  county  su- 
perintendent at  once. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 
—^, 

QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Theory  op  Teaching. — i.     Describe  the  nature  of  the  products 
of  each  of  the  three  classes  of  intellectual  faculties. 

2.  Distinguish  between  a  perception,  a  conception,  and  a  judg- 
ment. 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  phonic  spelling  in  primary  schools  ? 

4.  Why  is  it  better  to  use  pleasurable  than  painful  motives  to  in* 
fluence  pupils  ? 

5.  Why  is  the  offering  of  prizes  a  bad  means  to  employ  in  a 
school ? 

Orthography.— I.    What  syllable  in  the  word  Evansville  is  the 
penult  ? 

2.  When  is  the  letter^  a  vowel  ?    Give  two  examples. 

3.  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  the  letter  it    Give  words 
illustrating  its  different  sounds.  2  pts»  $•  S 

4.  What  is  the  use  of  silent  letters  ? 

5.  Write  one  important  rule  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  spelling  of 
a  class  of  words. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent.     10  pts,  S  ^^ 

Reading  -—I .    In  teaching  reading  why  should  attention  be  given 
to  the  authorship  of  selections  ? 

2.  Give  two  reasons  in  favor  of  ccasional  concert  reading. 

3.  What  is  the  use  of  punctuation  ? 

4.  Mention  two  uses  of  the  dictionary  in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing lesson.  2  pts,  5  each 
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5.  Name  the  methods  that  are  most  common  in  teaching  primary 
reading.  State  which  you  prefer,  and  give  reason  for  your  prefer- 
ence. 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  a  stanza  of  poetry  selected  by 
the  superintendent.  25  each 

Penmanship. — i.  Name  five  important  things  which  should  re- 
ceive attention*  in  teaching  penmanship. 

2.  Describe  the  manner  of  holding  the  pen. 

3.  Name  the  kinds  of  movement  usually  employed  in  writing. 

4.  AVhat  is  meant  by  form  ? 

5.  Write  the  principles  from  which  the  small  letters  are  formed. 

NoTB.— Yonr  writisf  la  aaawehaf  theM  quMtiOM  will  b«  taktn  a>  a  tpccimMi  of  y««r 
ptnmanihip,  and  will  b«  marked  50  or  bolow.  according  lo  marit. 

Geography. — i.    How  many  and  what  races  of  men  are  there? 
3.    Name  the  chief  inland  waters  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Name  five  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. 

4.  Name  five  of  the  important  manufacturing  towns  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  manufactures  for  which  each  is  chiefly  noted. 

5.  What  are  the  three  chief  agricultural  productions  of  the  West 
Indies  ? 

6.  Bound  Spain. 

7.  Name  the  forms  of  government  of  the  six  largest  countries  of 
Europe. 

8.  Name  five  gr^at  rivers  of  Asia. 

9.  Name  the  five  largest  European  capitals. 

10.  Name  five  rivers  of  Indiana,  and  tell  to  what  system  each  be- 
longs. 

Physiology. — i.    Name  two  characteristics  of  healthful  clothing. 
ij)  2  pts,  5  each 

2.  Describe  the  sympathetic  system. 

3.  How  do  nerves  of  sensation  differ  from  nerves  of  motion  ? 

4.  Describe*the  structure  of  a  long  bone,  with  diagram. 

5.  a  State  the  difference  between  voluntary  and  involuntary 
muscles,    d  Give  examples.  a-6,  b-4 

6.  Why  is  a  variety  of  food  necessary  ? 

7.  a  What  is  respiration  ?    h  What  is  its  immediate  object  ? 

a-4,  b-6 
S.     Describe  the  blood. 
9.     How  are  the  nerves  protected? 
10.    Why  should  the  teeth  be  kept  perfectly  clean  ? 

Arithmetic. — i.    Define  bank  discount.    Bonds.  5,5 

2.  What  is  arithmetic  ?    Cancellation  ?  5,  5 

3.  Define  a  common  multiple.    A  complex  fraction.  5,  5 
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4.  A,  at  the  age  of  40,  effects  an  insurance  on  his  life  for  4  years, 
for  the  sum  of  f  8,000,  at  the  rate  of  $1.80  on  $100  per  annum ;  whtt 
was  the  annual  premium  ?  proc.  $>  ^^'  5 

5.  Required  the  cost  of  a  draft  of  $S,  500  for  60  days,  at  6  per  cent, 
exchange  being  if  per  cent,  premium  ? 

6.  The  capacity  of  a  cistern  is  2,400  gallons,  and  is  filled  with 
water  by  a  pipe  which  pours  into  it  9  gal.  3  qt.  a  minute.  By  aleak- 
a>ge»  I  gal.  3  qt.  i  pt.  is  lost  every  minute  during  the  time  of  filling. 
In  what  time  will  the  cistern  be  filled  ?    State  by  proportion. 

Statement  5,  ans.  S< 

7.  What  is  the  width  of  a  park  in  which  stands  a  fiag- staff  240 
feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which  to  one  side  of  the  park  is  300  feet, 
and  to  the  other  side  400  feet  ? 

8.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  1860867  ? 

9.  What  is  the  interest  of  $496  for  2  years,  3  months  and  18  days 
at  6  per  cent  ? 

Grammar. — i.  State  the  office  performed  by  each  infinitive  in 
the  following : 

a    Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest. 
d.   Freedom  has  a  thousand  charms  to  show. 

c.  He  appears  to  be  thoughtful. 

2.  Where  should  the  relative  pronoun  wAo  be  used  in  preference 
to  Ma// 

3.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following,  giving  reasons : 

a.  Whom  do  you  suppose  it  is  ? 
k.   It  was  supposed  to  be  he.  * 

^  c.    It  was  Paul,  him  who  wrote  the  epistle. 

4.  State  the  leading  differences  between  the  participle  and  the 
infinitive. 

5.  State  the  use  of  each  participle  in  the  following : 

a.  Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  its  pebbled  shore. 

d.  John,  bemg  tired,  did  not  go. 
c.  The  messenger  came  running. 

6.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following,  giving  leasons : 

a,   1  laid  the  book  on  the  table 

^.   If  my  friend  was  only  here  he  would  help  me. 

c,   1  had  never  known  how  short  life  really  was, 

7.  Define  comparison  as  applied  to  the  adjective.  What  classes 
of  adjectives  admit  of  comparison  ? 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  each  of  the  following  verbs :  Come, 
do,  fall,  go,  lie  (to  recline). 

9.  Parse  the  verbs  in  the  following :  "  It  is  acting  the  evil  that  it 
destroying  him.'* 

10.  Change  the  verbs  in  the  following  to  the  corresponding  active 
or  passive  voice  without  changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence: 
"  They  apprehended  that  he  might  have  been  carried  off  by  the 
Gypsies." 
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U.  S.  History. — i.  What  people  claim  to  have  been  the  original 
discoverers  of  America?  Historically  who  were  the  real  discoverers 
of  North  America?  5,  5 

2.  Who  discovered  Florida?  Why  did  he  give  it  that  name? 
What  was  his  ultimate  fate  ?  3*  3»  4 

3.  In  the  charters  to  the  first  English  colonies  what  were  the  two 
chief  objects  recited  as  the  principal  purposes  of  the  settlement  ?  5,  5 

4.  What  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  British  Government  led  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  10 

5.  What  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  defeats  of  Washington 
during  the  Revolution  ?  10 

6.  Was  the  sympathy  of  the  French  with  the  colonies  manifested 
chiefly  by  the  government  or  by  private  individuals  7  10 

7.  Describe  briefly  Burr*s  conspiracy. 

8.  When  and  why  was  the  Republican  party  formed  ? 

9.  What  were  the  peculiar  features  of  Lee*s  surrender  ? 

10.  Why  was  the  colonial  charter  of  Georgia  surrendered  to  the 
crown? 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN 
JANUARY. 

Physiology. — 2.  Nutrition  takes  place  wherever  there  is  a  tissue 
to  be  nourished.  The  materials  are  prepared  through  the  processes 
of  the  digestive  canal  and  its  accessories  and  then  carried  to  the  tis- 
sues by  the  blood-current.  The  nutritive  elements  pass  out  through 
the  capillary  walls,  bathe  the  tissues,,  and  so  much  as  is  needed  is 
absorbed,  the  remainder  'passing  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  re- 
turning to  the  heart. 

5      A  muscle  is  an  irritable,  elastic  tissue,  whose  chief  property  is 

3 lid  to  be  contractility.  It  is  subject  to  excitement  by  nervous  or 
ectric  stimulus,  by  a  blow,  etc.,  and  unless  used  will  deteriorate 
both  in  quality  and  power.  Exercise  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
muscular  development.  Through  proper  exercise,  in  pure  air,  amid 
pleasant  surroundings,  with  proper  food,  the  muscles  are  toned  up, 
become  of  a  deep  red  color,  firmer,  larger  and  stronger. 

6.  The  general  action  on  the  food  in  digestion  is  the  changing  of 
so  much  of  it  as  requires  changing  from  its  present  indigestible  con- 
dition to  a  state  of  solution  suitable  for  dialysis.  This  process  is 
partly  mechanical,  partly  chemical, — the  latter  being  effected  through 
the  acid  and  alkali  juices  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

7.  No  nerves,  properly  spes^king,  •*  are  included  within  the  skull.*' 
The  twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves,  however,  branch  off  from  the 
nerve  centers  within  the  skull  and  pass  (i)  to  the  nose;  (2)  to  the 
eyes;  (3)  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  and  of  the  upper  lid;  (4)  to 
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a  muscle  of  the  eyeball ;  (5)  to  the  teeth,  the  lower  part  of  the  nose, 
the  muscles  over  the  forehead  and  eye-lids,  the  pharynx,  the  palate, 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  the  tongue,  the  salivary  glands,  and  the 
lower  lip;  (6)  to  muscles  of  the  eyeballs;  (7}  to  muscles  of  the  scalp 
and  the  side  of  the  face ;  (8)  to  the  ears ;  (9)  to  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  tongue,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  aeso- 
phagus,  and  to  the  middle  ear;  (10)  to  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach, 
aesophagus,  pharynx,  and  windpipe ;  ( 1 1 )  to  muscles  about  the  shoul- 
ders; (12)  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

10.  Breathing  is  but  slightly  under  the  control  of  the  will,  in  order 
that  so  important  a  function  may  not  have  any  "patent-medicine" 
experiments  practiced  upon  it.  We  may  increase  or  decrease  the 
rapidity  of  respiration, — ^the  former,  if  continued,  usually  producing 
dizziness,  and  the  latter,  an  involuntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  to  resume  their  accustomed  rate.  Proper  and 
timely  breathing  exercises  are  useful  in  bringing  af\  the  respiratory 
muscles  into  play,  and  in  developing  the  size  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

Reading. — i.  Reading  is  the  key  to  all  other  branches  of  study. 
It  enables  one  to  comprehend  the  thought  contained  in  them,  and» 
if  necessary,  to  give  it  oral  expression.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  Ian-' 
guage  study,  and  should  be  properly  associated  and  connected  with 
the  other  language  studies  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 

2.  The  chief  ends  to  be  attained  in  teaching  reading  in  the  com- 
mon schools  are,  briefly  enumerated:  (i)  Sight- knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  words ;  (2)  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  words  as  associ- 
ated with  other  words  in  expressing  thought;  (3)  ability  to  quickly 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  thoughts  t)ius  expressed;  (4}  ability 
to  express  these  thoughts  in  other  words  than  those  of  the  author; 
(5)  ability  to  give  correct  oral  expression  to  the  thoughts  fouod  in 
Ihe  written  or  printed  page ;  (6)  by  supplemental  reading  to  lead  the 
pupil  gradually  to  have  a  fondness  for  reading  of  a  useful  and  instruc- 
tive kind.  By  judicious  selections  and  the  relation  of  intei^estin^ 
particulars,  the  skillful  teacher  can  beget  in  his  pupils  a  desire  for  a^ 
healthful  and  beneficial  literature. 

'  3.  In  preparing  for  a  future  lesson  in  the  Second  Reader,  the 
teacher  should  first  pronounce  each  of  the  words  in  the  list  preced- 
ing the  lesson,  requiring  the  pupils  to  pronounce  and  then  spell  them 
after.  If  there  be  any  word  of  unusual  meaning,  or  of  a  meaning 
difficult  to  be  understood,  such  word  should  be  explained  by  the 
teacher  fie/ora  the  lesson  is  studied  by  the  pupil.  The  pupils  should 
then  be  required,  (i)  to  so  study  the  words  in  the  list  that  they  can 
promptly  pronounce  them  at  sight ;  (2)  to  read  the  lesson  assigned 
so  carefully  that  they  can  give  the  meaning  of  each  word  in  the  list 
as  used  in  the  lesson;  (3)  to  be  prepared  to  give  orally,  with  closed 
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book,  the  substance  of  the  selection  assigned ;  (4)  to  be  able  to  spell 
the  words  in  the  list. 

4,  Five  American  authors,  whose  works  children  can  safely  read, 
are  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  "Grace  Greenwood,"  T.  B.  Aldrich.  T.  W. 
Higginson,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

5.  Mechanical  reading  arises  from  too  much  imitation  of  the 
teacher,  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  thought  to  be  expressed,  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  the  forms,  the  sounds  and  the  meanings  of  the 
words,  and  from  lack  of  interest  in  the  lesson.  The  errors  men* 
tioned  suggest  their  own  remedy. 

U.  S.  History.  —  i.  The  existence  of  extensive  mounds  and 
earthworks  in  the  basins  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  remains  prove  that  these  mound-builders  understood  arts  with 
which  th<2  Indians  were  unacquainted. 

2.  The  Huguenots  ileeing  from  persecutions  in  France,  settled 
in  large  numbers  in  South  Carolina  and  further  south. 

3.  When  Louis  XVI  of  France  placed  his  grandson  upon  the 
throne  of  Spain,  the  English  declared  war  against  France  to  pre- 
serve the  "balance  of  power."  The  French  and  English  colonies 
in  America  were  necessarily  involved  in  the  quarrel. 

4.  (a)  Pitt,  Barre,  Fox,  Burke.  (£)  That  "it  was  like  trying  to 
put  out  a  conflagration  with  a  bucket  of  water." 

5.  (a)  Benjamin  Franklin.  (^)  He  was  excused  from  wearing 
the  court  costume,  and  allowred  to  wear  his  plain  dress. 

6.  (a)  A  great  financial  panic.  (^)  The  Canadian  rebellion,  (c) 
The  settlement  of  the  northeast  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  British  Possessions.  The  dispute  in  regard  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween British  America  and  Oregon  led  to  the  use  of  the  expression, 
"Fifty«four,  forty  or  fight,"  which  was  the  boundary  line  demanded 
by  one  party.  A  compromise  was  effected,  by  which  the  boundary 
was  fixed  at  49^. 

7.  The  "Ordinance  of  1787"  was  a  bill  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
tinental Congress  providing  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  It  was  a  compact  which  could  never  be  repealed ;  and 
provided  that  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi* 
tude  within  its  borders ;  and  that  "schools  and  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged," 

8.  {a)  April  14,  1861.  (d)  Seven  thousand  Confederates  to  sev- 
enty Federals,     (c)  Civil  war. 

9.  Slavery  never  flourished  in  the  North,  because  the  climate  was 
unfavorable  and  public  sentiment  opposed  to  it.  On  the  cotton 
plantations  of  the  South  slave  labor  was  very  profitable,  hence  it 
took  deep  root  in  that  part  of  the  Union. 

10.  When  Gen.  Thomas,  who  had  been  shut  up  within  the  forti- 
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fications  of  Nashville,  was  fully  prepared,  he  sallied  out  and  in  two 
days  of  severe  fighting  drove  the  Confederate  forces  from  their  en- 
trenchments. Hood's  army,  in  a  demoralized  condition,  was  driven 
beyond  the  Tennessee. 

Arithmktic.~3.    28287  lbs.  of  coffee ;  $403.o6=:entire  commission. 

4.  |2.20=invoice  price  per  yd.;  $3.69  selling  price. 

5.  $218.07. 

6.  July  5th. 

7.  9  oz.  14  dwt. 

8.  125.664  rds.=:circttmference;  7.854  acres. 

9.  I3240;  I4860. 
la  60  miles. 

Grammar. — i.  The  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  We  can  not 
express  a  complete  thought  without  them, 

2.  A  thought  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  declaration,  a 
question,  or  an  exclamation.  The  imperative  sentence  is  used  to  ex- 
press our  feelinps  in  the  form  of  command  or  exhortation, 

3.  The  simple  sentence  has  but  one  subject  and  one  predicate. 
Simple :  "One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  Com- 
plex ;  "  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.**  Compound :  "A 
fool  speaks  all  his  mind,  but  a  wise  man  reserves  something  for  here- 
after." 

4.  The  members  may  have  a  copulative  conjunction  as  connec- 
tive :  as,  "The  lightnings  flashed  and  the  thunders  roared."  They 
may  be  connected  by  an  adversative  conjunction :  as,  "  The  spirit 
is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  The  connective  may  be  illative 
also. 

5.  Every  substantive  clause  is  dependent  in  its  nature,  but  not 
«very  dependent  clause  is  used  substantively.  Substantive  clause : 
**  What  you  say  is  not  true.*'  Adjective  clause:  "The  pupil  wAtf 
studies  hard  may  become  a  scholar.**  Adverbial  clause :  "  The  thief 
ran  when  he  saw  the  officer,^* 

6.  I  feel  bad.  Feel  is  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication  and  re- 
quires the  adjective  form  here  because  it  describes  the  condition  of 
the  subject. 

7.  Active :  Laying,  having  laid.  Passive :  Being  laid,  laid,  hat- 
ing been  laid.  Active ;  Reciting,  having  recited.  Passive :  Being 
recited,  recited,  having  been  recited.  Active:  Writing,  having 
written.    Passive :   Being  written,  written,  having  been  written. 

8.  John  is  a  noun,  proper,  masculine,  third,  singular,  nominative 
case,  used  absolutely  before  the  participle  being.  Leader  is  a  noun, 
common,  masculine,  third,  singular,  nom.  case  by  predication  after 
was  appointed^  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

9.  It  may  be  used  to  emphasize  the  subject,  as,  "  The  man  toi- 
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S€//  did  the  work.*'    It  may  be  used  to  represent  refiex  action,  as, 
"The  boy  hurt  himself r 

lo.  (a)  I  can  solve  the  problem  more  easily  than  that.  The 
manner  of  solving  is  described,  and  hence  the  adverb  is  required. 
{b)  I  desire  (want)  to  go  very  much.  Improper  use  of  the  word  bad. 
(c)  This  lesson  is  very  hard. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  Southern  Ind.  Normal  College  at  Mitchell,  W.  E.  Lugen- 
beel,  President,  is  reported  in  a  healthy  condition: 

Sullivan  County  reports  over  150  members  of  the  Reading  Cir- 
cle.   This  is  the  largest  number  yet  reported  from  any  one  county. 

Carroll  County  is  well  organized  in  its  school  work.  Most  of 
the  teachers  are  in  the  Reading  Circle  and  doing  efficient  work. 
Superintendant  Evermann  is  leading  the  van. 

Hartford  City. — The  high  school  has  recently  received,  through 
the  kindness  of  Harry  C.  Russey,  several  hundred  valuable  miner- 
alog^cal  specimens.    Mr.  Reed  is  still  superintendent  of  schools. 

Tbrre  Haute. — The  high  school  here  numbers  337,  and  is  ef  a 
high  grade.  W.  W.  Byers  is  principal.  The  city  schools  are  moving 
on  smoothly  and  doing  good  work  under  the  supervision  of  W.  H. 
WUey. 

The  Home  and  School  Journal  is  the  name  of  a  little  semi-monthly 
paper  just  started  at  Pierceton,  Kosciusko  county,  published  by  I.  H. 
Beyerle,  with  Supt.  D.  Anglin  as  editor,  and  F.  McAIpine  as  associ- 
ate editor— Price  %\.  The  number  before  us  contains  some  good 
articles. 

New  Palestine  contains  one  of  the  finest  township  school  build- 
ings in  the  state.  W.  A.  Wood  is  principal  of  the  school.  A  joint 
township  teachers*  meeting  held  there  January  loth.  was  largely  at- 
tended, pleasant  and  profitable.  County  Supt.  R.  A.  Smith  has  the 
faculty  of  organizing  helpful  meetings. 

Whitley  County  held  its  institute  during  Christmas  week, — the 
attendance  was  fair  and  the  interest  good.  The  work  for  the  first 
three  days  was  done  exclusively  by  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  of  Cambridge 
City,  and  W.  A.  Bell.  Mr.  Sanders  remained  all  the  week  and  did 
excellent  work.  The  Fork  done  by  the  home  teachers  the  last  two 
days  is  highly  commended.  The  fact  that  the  ^superintendent  could 
pay  Prof.  Swing  f6o  and  expenses  for  a  lecture  and  then  clear  money 
on  him  speaks  well  for  the  teachers,  and  for  the  citizens  of  Columbia 
City.    Supt.  Adair  is  highly  respected  by  teachers  and  citizens. 
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Shblbyville. — A  recent  monthly  report  of  the  schools  published 
in  the  local  papers,  gives  the  following  figures,  which  indicate  well 
for  Supt.  W.  H.  Fertich  and  his  teachers:  Enrollment  898;  daily 
attendance  803  (the  largest  ever  reached) ;  percent  of  attendance  95; 
neither  tardy  nor  absent,  500  (the  largest  number  ever  reached). 

White  County. — ^The  institute  in  this  county  was  held  during 
New  Year's  week  and  was  fairly  well  attended.  The  work  was  prin- 
cipally done  by  home  talent,  and  was  well  done.  George  P.  Brown 
of  the  State  Normal,  and  W.  A.  Bell  were  present  one  day  each,  and 
did  acceptable  work.  Wm.  Guthrie,  the  superintendent,  is  active 
and  persevering,  and  seems  to  be  doing  good  service. 

Tke  Bryant  &*  Stratt&n  Business  ColUgi  of  Indianapolis  has  added 
to  its  departments  a  Normal  Training  School,  under  the  personal  di- 
rection and  instruction  of  Prof.  Eli  F.  Brown,  as  announced  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  Students  attending  the  Normal  School 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Institute  of  Penmanship,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  £.  J.  Heeb,  and  to  any  of  the  special  studies  of  the  Business 
College. 

International  Congress  of  Educators.— It  is  proposed  to  hold 
at  New  Orleans,  in  connection  with  the  National  Superintendents' 
Convention,  an  *'  International  Congress,**  beginning  February  23d 
and  continuing  to  the  28th.  The  indications  are  that  the  meeting 
will  be  large  and  include  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  few  foreign  representatives.  An  extensive  program  has 
been  arranged  and  the  meeting  will  be  an  important  one. 

D.  £.  Hunter,  Supt.  of  the  Washington  schools,  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  set  of  •'  Primary  Reading  Charts.*'  The  chart*  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  harmonize  with  any  ordinary  primary  Reader.  Mr. 
Hunter  has  had  long  years  of  experience  as  superintendent  of  schools 
and  in  doing  primary  work  in  teachers*  institutes,  and  has  also  had 
the  experience  of  preparing  another  set  of  Reading  Charts ;  we  may 
therefore  expect  the  forthcoming  charts  to  be  based  on  practical  ex- 
perience and  be  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  Mr.  Hunter  is  not  likely 
to  let  any  good  point  escape  him. 

St.  Joseph  Couni^y.— The  institute  held  during  the  Christmas 
week  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  state.  In  this  county  each  teacher  ex- 
amined pays  an  institute  fee  of  50  cents,  and  this  fund,  with  the  $50 
from  the  county,  enables  the  superintendent  to  employ  the  best  tal- 
ent. W.  W.  Parsons,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  Cyrus  V/. 
Hodgin,  of  the  Richmond  Normal,  did  all  the  work,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  it  was  well  done.  County  Supt.  Calvin  Moon  is  a 
splendid  leader,  and  he  has  an  excellent  county  board  at  his  back. 
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Pltmocth. — ^The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  sdhool 
building  was  celebrated  by  a  series  of  exercises  extending  through 
several  days  and  evenings.  The  day  exercises  were  not  ordinary 
recitations,  but  exhibited  some  of  the  results  of  work  done ;  and  the 
evening  exercises  consisted  of  songs,  recitations,  plays,  etc.,  and  were 
in  the  nature  of  entertainments.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
"keep  the  schools  before  the  people,"  something  too  often  neglected. 
R.  A.  Chase  has  been  superintendent  all  these  years,  and  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  work.  Perhaps  no  other  building  in  the  state,  in 
use  so  long,  is  freer  from  marks  or  defacements  of  any  kind. 

Hendricks  County. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Hendricks 
County  Teachers*  Association  that  convened  at  Danville  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  Dec.,  was  attended  by  about  90  teachers.  Although  the 
weather  was  extremely  cold  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
were  present  on  the  first  morning.  The  program,  though  a  long  one, 
was  followed  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions.  The  papers  and  dis- 
cussions would  have  done  credit  to  a  State  Association.  Quite  a 
number  of  pupils  and  trustees  of  the  county  were  in  attendance. 

The  Oratorical  Contest  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
was  an  affair  of  which  Hendricks  county  justly  feels  proud.  The 
contestants  were  C.  £.  Morgan,  principal  at  Brownsburg ;  Wilbert 
Ward,  principal  at  Clayton  ;  J.  W.  Riddle,  principal  at  Pittsbpro ; 
Miss  Mollie  Mitchel  of  the  Clayton  schools,  and  Miss  Carrie  S.  Green 
of  the  Pittsboro  schools.  The  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Miss  Mitchel.  The  judges  were  Governor  Porter,  Sen.  Cam|^ 
bell,  Hon.  John  V.  Hadley,  Miss  Mary  Krout,  Miss  Cora  Campbell, 
and  Rev.  U.  C.  Curry. 

Every  one  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  pronounced 
it  a  decided  success.  Supt.  A.  £.  Rogers  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
the  schools. 


PERSONAL. 


£.  A.  Allen  is  in  charge  at  Rising  Sun. 

J.  Humphrey  is  principal  at  Churubusco. 

W.  A .  Munger  is  chief  school  director  at  Larwill. 

M.  L.  Galbreth  is  principal  of  the  Collamer  schools. 

J.  A.  Hancock  is  principal  of  the  Farmland  schools. 

F.  D.  Churchill  is  superintendent  of  the  Aurora  schools. 

Cassius  M.  Walden  is  the  new  Supt.  of  Switzerland  county. 

F.  D.  Haimbaugh  is  serving  his  4th  year  as  Prin.  at  Brookston.   '^ 

S.  A.  Chambers,  formerly  of  this  state,  still  holds  the  reins  at  Hen* 
derson,  Ky. 
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J<{sse  Lewis,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  principal  of  the 
Xenia  schools. 

£.  M.  C.  Hobbs,  a  graduate  of  ^e  State  Normal,  has  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Ridgeville. 

J.  H.  NefT  is  serving  his  third  year  as  principal  at  Banker  Hill, 
and  is  deservedly  popular. 

Walter  S.  Smith,  formerly  Supt.  of  Marion  county,  is  principal  of 
the  Owenton,  Ky.,  high  school. 

J.  M.  Stallsworth,  formerly  of  Clark  county,  this  state,  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  a  normal  school  at  Glascow,  Ky. 

H.  B.  Boyd,  Supt.  of  Daviess  county,  has  prepared  a  "Teacher^s 
Report"  that  seems  concise  and  complete. 

John  Mickleborough  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Hope 
Normal  School  and  returned  to  Cincinnati. 

N.  W.  Bryant  has  been  for  six  years  principal  of  the  Acton  schools, 
and  he  will  open  his  fourth  normal  term  in  April. 

C.  M.  Merica,  Supt.  of  DeKalb  county,  has  been  ''enjoying*'  poor 
health  this  winter,  and  yet  has  kept  his  work  going. 

R.  £.  Pretlow  is  principal  of  the  Bloomingdale  Academy.  Susan 
R.  Harrison  and  Edwin  Morrison  are  associate  teachers. 

W.  F  L.  Sanders,  author  of  "  Sentence  Analysis,**  is  serving  ac- 
ceptably his  second  year  as  Supt.  of  the  Cambridge  City  schooU. 

Charles  S.  Taylor,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Goshen  hieh 
school  for  the  past  six  years,  has  resigned,  to  take  charge  of  tne 
schools  at  Plainfield,  III. 

W.  J.  Speer,  formerly  editor  of  the  Northern  Ind,  School  ydttmal, 
is  now  principal  of  the  South  Whitley  schools.  This  is  a  graded 
township  school,  and  numbers  220  pupils. 

T.  J.  Sanders,  Supt.  of  the  Butler  schools,  has  contributed  the  geo- 
logical chapter  to  the  History  of  DeKalb  County,  now  in  preparation. 
Mr.  Sanders  has  been  making  natural  science  a  specialty  for  some 
years. 

Lewis  H.  Jones,  who  was  last  summer  promoted  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  is  managing  the  work  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  general  satisfaction  to  school  lK>ard,  teachers  and 
patrons. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  formerly  Supt.  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  now 
Supt.  of  the  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  recently  read  an  evening 
address  before  the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Hoss.  formerly  one  of  Indiana's  leading  educators, 
and  many  years  editor  of  this  Journal,  has  found  his  double  work 
too  heavy,  and  has  sold  The  Educationist  (Kansas),  and  is  devoting 
his  entire  time  to  his  duties  as  Professor  in  Baldwin  University. 

Dr.  £  £.  White  has  been  doing  some  very  acceptable  institute 
work  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states.  His  lectures  on  psychology 
attract  special  attention.  We  learn  that  Mr.  White  is  now  at  home 
^Walnut  Hills,  near  Cincinnati),  for  a  six-month  work  in  his  library, 
presumably  to  complete  his  educational  books,  which  the  educational 
public  will  be  glad  to  see. 
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Hiram  Hadlcy,  of  Indianapolis,  in  ofTering  a  premium  for  the  best 
essav  on  '*  How  best  to  use  Encyclopedias  in  Schools,**  is  doing  a 
l^ood  educational  Work  and  deserves  support.  See  his  advertisen^ent 
m  January  Journal. 

Wm.  Irelan  began  teaching  at  Bumettsville  twenty-nine  years  ago, 
and  is  still  in  charge.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  lost  nine  years  by 
attending  college,  serving  in  the  army,  and  teaching  a  short  time  at 
one  other  place.     He  wears  well. 

Walter  Saylcr,  of  Logansport,  editor  of  TAe  Educationai  World, 
principal  of  "  The  American  Normal  College,**  and  head  of  a  "  Teach- 
ers* Agency,**  has  secured  the  control  of  The  American,  published 
at  Valparaiso.    This  looks  like  business. 

Smith  Hunt,  formerly  of  Columbia  City,  and  who  has  for  several 
years  been  teaching  in  Iowa,  has  recently  been  elected  President  of 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Judging  from  newspaper  reports  no 
educational  man  in  Iowa  stands  higher  than  does  Mr.  Hunt.  He  is 
well  remembered  in  this  state  as  an  affable,  attractive  gentleman, 
and  a  good  teacher,  and  his  Hoosier  friends  are  a  little  surprised  that 
he  should  have  dropped  the  vulgar  cognomen  Smith  and  taken  ia 
its  place  Leigh.    "  What*s  in  a  name  ?' 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Educational  Weekly  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  started  January  ist 
in  Toronto.  It  is  a  20-page  3-column  paper,  stitched  and  trimmed. 
It  looks  well  and  reads  well.     Price  $2. 

Babyhood  is  the  name  of  a  new  magazine  just  started  in  New  York. 
It  is  not  for  babit  s,  as  the  name  woulQ  incicate,  but  for  parents,  es- 
pecially mothers.  The  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren are  certainly  valuable.  Caring  for  babies  should  be  made  a 
study  and  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis.    Address  18  Spruce  St. 

The  Chtmical  Review  is  the  name  of  a  magazine  recently  issued 
at  Franklin ,  Ind. ,  devoted  to  applied  chemistry.  It  is  published  everv 
six  weeks,  by  the  James  Chaffee  Chemical  Laboratory,  Franklin  Col- 
lege. It  contains  much  that  is  of  interest  not  only  to  the  chemist, 
but  to  every  one  who  wishes  useful  information  in  regard  to  chemi- 
cal facts  in  every- day  liftf. 

Our  crowded  pages  this  month  prevents  the  insertion  of  several 
notices  of  books  now  before  us.  Among  these  books  are  the  follow- 
ing: "Oral  Lessons  in  Number**  (for  teachers),  by  E.  E.  White,  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. ;  "  Temperance  Physiology,  *  by  Mary  H .  Hunt^ 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.;  "Lippincott*s  Science  Series,"  Physiology;  "How 
we  Live,  or  the  human  body  and  how  to  take  care  of  it,*'  by  Johonnot 
and  Bouton,  D.  Appieton  &  Co. ;  "  Eclectic  School  Geometry,**  "  Clas- 
sics for  Children,*'  "  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,**  and  Primer  and  First 
Reader,  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

EUments  of  Zoology,  By  C.  F.  Holder,  Fellow  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Science,  and  J.  B.  Holder,  M.  D.,  Curator  of  Zoology, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park.  New  York : 
D.  Appieton  &  Co. 

This  text-book  is  designed  for  use  in  higher  schools  and  academies* 
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te  peodiarities  aie  dut  k  employs  simple  radMrthjui  te^aical  terms ; 
kcacomagcsstmicms  ID  become  iPTCsrigaiofsaadcollectofs,  and  i^ 
gets  best  methods  for  collection  aod  pfescnring  specimens ;  it  treats 
at  length  of  die  economic  ralne  of  animals.  The  book  is  handsomely 
mnstnited  and  seems  well  suited  to  die  uuipoae  of  the  anthors. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


TEACHERS  DESIRING  POSITIONS,  and  Edacational 
losdtiidoiis  in  want  of  TEACHERS,  please  address 
9m-  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

i9*  15s  Griffith  St, 

i9*  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  fo«th  year  of  the  Acton  Nonnal  Sdiool,  condacted  by  N.  W.  Brjiat, 
Mtirtcd  by  Mui  Con  M.  Smiih,  of  Bndcr  UiiiTenity,  and  a  fall  corps  of  cam- 
pctent  teacbcn.  will  open  Wer  nesday,  April  8,  1885.  For  catalogue  and  in- 
fionnatioB,  addrcn  the  principal,  N.  W.  Bryant.  l-« 

To  THE  New  Orleans  Exposition. — ^The  favorite  route  to  New  Orlcam 
if  Tia  tbe  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  R*y ,  *<  Bee  Line  Roate/'  via  Mattoon,  HL 
Only  one  change  of  cars.  From  Mattoon  the  rooie  is  via  the  Illinois  Centnl 
R'y,  through  Cairo,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  Jackson,  Miss.  Tickets  on  sale  tt 
Bee  line  office.  No.  2  Bates  House.     W.  J.  Nichols,  Pass.  Agt.  a-jt 

Teachees  desiring  to  attend  a  dermal  ScAoal,  or  those  wishing  a  sitoadoD 
or  an  increase  of  salary,  should  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  *'  TAr  Edtuatimut 
World,**     Address,  W.  Sayler,  Editor^  Logansport^  Ind.  |-I2t 

EXCDRSIOM  TO  New  Orleans. — New  Orleans  Excursion  Tickets  are  nov 
on  sale  at  the  Ticket  Offices  of  the  Jeffenonviile,  Madison  &  Indianapolii 
Railroad  Co.  For  rates  and  time  of  trains,  call  u|x>n  or  write  to  nearest  Agent, 
Jeffi^Tsonville,  Madison  &  Indianapclis  Railroad  Company,  or  to  H.  R.  Dcr- 
ng.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  l-Jt 

The  best  route  between  Indianapolis  ind  Fort  Wayne,  is  by  the  C,  C,  C 
ft  I.  to  Muncie,  and  then  by  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisrille.  This  ii 
the  shortest  and  best.  For  information  in  regard  to  these  roads,  ioquire  of 
W.  J  Nichols,  Indianapolis,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  first  named  road, 
and  of  R.  £.  Kinnaird,  Fort  Wayne,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  other 
road. 

OUR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
By  Hi;bert  M.  Skinner. 

Revised  and  corrected  from  the  sketches  published  in  this  Journal,  printed 
fine  paper,  with  newly  engraved  portrait  of  each  Superintendent  Scot  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents.  Only  a  limited  number  printed.  Order  at 
once,  of  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

EVERY  LADY  interested  in  Art  Needlework,  Fancy  Work,  anderciy 
branch  of  amateur  Art  Floriculture,  Fashion,  Cookery  or  Music  should  sead 
15  cenU  for  the  current  number  of  StrawbAdgt  6*  Clothier* s  Qtuirterly^  l« 
pages,  4  pages  new  music  and  over  1,000  engravings  each  number.    Addreo 

i3-4t         Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Eighth  and  Market  Sts ,  Phihida. 
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CONSITMPTIOK  OURED. 

Aa  old  phyridtaa,  retire«l  from  practice,  bavins  had  placed  in  his  haadi  by  an  Eatt 
India  mlssiouary  be  formula  of  a  simple  Tegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent 
core  of  CoDSvmption.  Bronchitis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  alt  Throat  and  Lunf  Affectioni, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  core  tor  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complainu,  after 
having  tested  its  vonderful  curative  powera  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  dutj  to 
make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  bv  this  motive  and  a  deure  to  relieve 
hnnan  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  wno  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French  or  Englssh,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addresa- 
faig  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Notbs,  149  Power's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  xo^ 

flilD  NCW  QPUnni  iinQ  ^'^  ^^^  ^^*'  ^^^  cheapest  system  for  conducting  schools  in 
UUn  IlLlf  UUllUUL  AlUOgood  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo 
credit  cards.  50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  la  large  elegant  artistic  chromo 
excelsior  caids,  price  per  set  $x ;  half  set  50c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remembrance, 
address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  at  5,  xo,  15,  so  and  350. 
per  dos.  Large  set  samples  aoc.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples  send  any  amount 
yon  wish ;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will  sorely  please  you.  Price 
fist,  <nrdcr  blanks,  return  envelopes  free  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Stamps  uken.  Pleasa 
•cflid  a  trial  order.    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  xo-iy 

CENTRAL  NORMALCOLLEGE, 

DANVILIiB.   INDIANA. 
Fall  Session  begins  Tmesday,  September  2,  1884. 

Tuition  ^.00.     Room-rent  50  cents,     fioard  I1.50. 

Board,  room-rent  and  tuition,  one  term  ot  ten  weeks,  $2JX30, 
A  healthy,  accessible,  intelligent  community.  NO  SALOONS.  A  popu- 
lar, progressiTe,  independent,  successful  school.  An  annual  enrollment  ol 
Of  a  One  Thousand  earnest,  enthusiastic,  moral  young  people.  All  grades 
of  classes.  No  examinations.  Students  may  select  their  studies,  entering  at 
any  time.    Rooms  in  private  families. 

MRS.  F.  P.  ADAM8,  Prin.  [8.tf  ]  J.  A.  STEELE,  Vice-Pres. 

THE    GREj^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


CMcago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsturgh  Railway. 

Pittsturght  Cincinnati^&^St.  Louis  Railway. 
SHOBTEST,  amCKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING— 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment     Prompt 
Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

xro  a? A..^xrsx^sixiLs. 

PULLMAN  CARS   THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAT 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS, 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washiufrton,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  LouisTille. 
The  advantages  offered  to  Pastengen  via  Pan-Haudle  Route  are  uneaualled.  Th« 
rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  anv  other  line.  All  modern  improvements  conduce  to  speed, 
comfort  and  saifety.  Baggage  checked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  every 
ratpect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  trains, 
ceanections,  and  rates  of  fare.  H.  R.  DEERING, 

AsiTt  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jambs  McRba,  lianager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-7t  £.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Its  peculiarities  are  that  it  employ  simple  rather  than  technical  terms; 
it  encourages  students  to  become  investigators  and  collectors,  and  s^^ 
gests  best  methods  for  collecting  and  preserving  specimens ;  it  treats 
at  length  of  the  economic  value  of  animals.  The  book  is  handsomely 
illustrated  and  seems  well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  authors. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


TEACHERS  DESIRING  POSITIONS,  and  Educational 

Institutions  in  want  of  TEACHERS,  please  address 

i9*  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

i9*  152  Griffith  St., 

i9*  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Acton  Normal  School,  conducted  by  N.  W.  Bryast, 
assisted  by  Miss  Con  M.  Smith,  of  Butler  University,  and  a  full  corps  of  com- 
petent teachers,  will  open  Wednesday,  April  8,  1885.  For  catalogue  and  in- 
formation, address  the  principal,  N.  W.  Bryant.  3-2t 

To  THE  New  Orleans  Exposition. — The  favorite  route  to  New  Orleans 
is  via  the  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  R*y,  **  Bee  Line  Route,"  via  Mattoon,  IlL 
Only  one  change  of  cars.  From  Mattoon  the  route  is  via  the  Illinois  Centnd 
R'y,  through  Cairo,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  Jackson,  Miss.  Tickets  on  sale  at 
Bee  Line  office.  No.  2  Bates  House.     W.  J.  Nichols,  Pass.  Agt.  2-3! 

Teachers  desiring  to  attend  a  Norma/  6cAoo/,  or  those  wishing  a  situation 
or  an  increase  of  salary,  should  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  **TAe  Educatitnal 
World.^^     Address,  W.  Sayler,  Editor^  Logansport,  Ind.  I-I2t. 

Excursion  to  New  Orleans. — New  Orleans  Excursion  Tickets  are  now 
on  sale  at  the  Ticket  Offices  of  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  &  IndianapoUs 
Railroad  Co.  For  rates  and  time  of  trains,  call  upon  or  write  to  nearest  Agent, 
Jeffi^rsonville,  Madison  &  Indianapclis  Railroad  Company,  or  to  H.  R.  Der- 
ing,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  i-jt 

The  best  route  between  Indianapolis  and  Fort  Wayne,  is  by  the  C,  C,  C. 
&  I.  to  Muncie,  and  then  by  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville.  This  is 
the  shortest  and  best.  For  information  in  regard  to  these  roads,  inquire  of 
W.  J  Nichols,  Indianapolis,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  first  nam«i  road, 
and  of  R.  £.  Kinnaird,  Fort  Wayne,  Genenl  Passenger  Agent  of  the  other 
road. 

OUR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

By  Hubert  M.  Skinner. 
Revised  and  corrected  from  the  sketches  published  in  this  Journal,  printed 
fine  paper,  with  newly  engraved  portrait  of  each  Superintendent    Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents.     Only  a  limited  number  printed.    Order  at 
once,  of  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

EVERY  LADY  interested  in  Art  Needlework,  Fancy  Work,  and  every 
branch  of  amateur  Art  Floriculture,  Fashion,  Cookery  or  Music  should  send 
15  cents  for  the  current  number  of  StrawbAdge  6f*  Clothief's  Quarttrlyy  lao 
pages,  4  pages  new  music  and  over  1,000  engravings  each  numt»er.     Addrea 

I2.4t         Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Eighth  and  Market  Sts ,  Philada. 
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CONSUBCmOK  CUBED. 

Ab  old  physcfcan,  retire^  from  practice,  bavins  had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East 
India  mitrionary  he  formula  of  a  simple  TegeUble  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent 
core  of  Conramption,  Bronchitis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affectioni, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  tor  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complainu,  after 
having  tested  lu  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
hnman  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  wno  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addresa- 
ing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Notss,  149  Power's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  xo-9 

nilD  NCW  QPUnni  AIHQ  *^^^  *^^  ^*'  ^^^^  cheapest  system  for  conducting  schools  in 
UUn  IlLlf  ObnUUL  AlUOgood  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo 
credit  carda.  50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  la  large  elegant  artistic  chromo 
eaccelsior  caxds,  price  per  set  $z ;  half  set  50c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remembrance, 
address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  at  5,  xo,  15,  so  and  asc 
per  dOK«  Large  set  samples  aoc.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples  send  any  amount 
you  wish ;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price 
fist,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes  free  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Stamps  uken.  Please 
•cad  a  trial  order,    line  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  lo-iy 

CENTRAL  NORMALCOLLEGE, 

DANVILLB.   INDIANA. 
Fall  Session  begins  Tmesday,  September  2,  1884. 

Tuition  ^.00.     Room-rent  50  cents.     Board  I1.50. 

Board,  room>rent  and  tuition,  one  term  ot  ten  weeks,  $27x30, 
A  healchy,  accessible,  intelligent  community.  NO  SALOONS.  A  popu* 
lar,  progressive,  independent,  buccessfui  school.  An  annual  enrollment  ol 
over  One  Thousand  earnest,  enthusiastic,  moral  young  people.  All  grades 
of  classes.  No  examinations.  Studena  may  select  their  studies,  entering  at 
any  time.    Rooms  in  private  families. 

MRS.  F.  P.  ADAMS,  Prin.  [S-tf  ]  J.  A.  STEELE,  Vice-Pres. 

THE    OREj^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  Railway. 

Fittshurgh.  Cincinnati^&^St.  Louis  Railway. 
SHOBTEST,  amCKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING— 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment      Prompt 
Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CARS   THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAT 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS, 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washin^on,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  LouisTille. 
The  advantages  offered  to  Passengert  via  Pan-Haiidle  Route  are  uneaualled.  Th« 
rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  any  other  line.  All  modern  improvements  conduce  to  speed, 
comfort  and  naety.  Baggage  checked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  every 
ratpect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  trains, 
ceanectionst  and  rates  of  fare.  H.  R.  DEERING, 

AsiTt  Gea'l  Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind« 
Jambs  McRba,  lianager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Prizes  fok  Arithmetic. 


seoo.oo. 


The  publishers  of  The  School  Scpplemknt  purpose  issuing  a  new  book  oa  the  subicct 
of  Arithmetic  to  offer  as  a  premium  with  their  paper.  Rather  than  pay  an  iadiTicnsk 
author  a  sum  of  money  to  prepare  such  a  book  as  they  require,  the  publishers  have  di- 
vided the  tnm—Six  Huiutrad  Z^^Z/Arx— which  they  propose  to  offer,  into  Otu  Humdrti 
and  Twenty  Frizes^  arranged  in  eirkt  groupi  of  S75  each.  To  correspond  with  these  ei|ht 
groups  of  prizes,  they  have  divi(^d  the  whole  subject  of  Arithmetic  into  the  foUovug 
tight  departments  : 

(i)  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication.  Division,  (a)  Factors,  Multiples.  Fractions, 
Decimals  (3)  Denominate  Numbers.  (^)  Practical  Measurements.  (5)  Pwcentsge^ 
Trade  Discount,  Profit  and  Loss,  Commission  and  Brokerage.  (6)  Interest,  Partial  Pay* 
menu.  True  and  Bank  Discount,  Stocks.  (7)  insurance,  Taxes,  Exchange,  Proportioo, 
Partnership.    (8)  Miscellaneous  Practical  Exercises  and  Problems. 

Each  group  of  prizes  the  publishers  have  subdivided  as  follows:  Five  first  prizes  «( 
$zo  eau:h;  five  second  prizes  of  $3  each  ;  and  five  third  prizes  of  fa  each.  All  teaekert 
and  students  may  compete  for  these  prizes  upon  the  following  conditions : 

Each  must  send  to  the  publishers,  as  early  as  possible,  a  set  ^ten  example*  in  Aritk- 
metic  based  upon  the  work  included  in  some  one  of  the  eight  departmenu  already  named. 
The  correct  answer*  (not  solutions)  to  the  ten  examples  must  also  be  given.  The  exss^ 
pies  need  not  necessarily  cover  the  whole  work  of  the  department.  Each  competitor  oav 
enter  for  prises  in  as  many  departments  as  he  chooses,  but  no  one  competitor  will  be  awsrd* 
•d  prizes  m  more  than  five  departments. 

The  Frizes  will  be  Au-arded  for  the  fifteen  best  sets  in  each  department.  The  srfai- 
trators  will  uke  into  consideration  the  originality  and  practical  character  of  the  examples, 
and  their  general  adaptation  to  public,  grammar,  and  high  school  work. 

The  Three  Hnndred  sets  of  examples  which  the  arbitrators  consider  the  beat  will  be 
published  in  book  form.  Each  set  will  be  printed  complete,  and  the  name  of  the  compiler 
will  be  inserted  with  it.  Together  with  the  Ihree  Ihcusand  Examples  secured  in  this 
way,  the  book  will  contain  an  entirely  new  and  novel  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of 
Arithmetic.  The  printing  and  binding  will  be  the  best  that  modem  workmanship  caa 
turn  out. 

Every  person  who  sends  a  set  or  sets  of  examples  must  send  therewith  One  Dolla.1  as 
his  or  her  subscrlptif^n  to  The  School  Supplement  for  one  year.  A  copy  of  the  Aarni* 
MBTic  will  be  mailed  Free  to  every  subscriber  on  the  second  day  of  February,  i8Ss  rbe 
latest  date  fer  receiving  sets  of  examples  in  departmenu  i,  a,  3  and  4,  will  be  January  ftk, 
1885,  and  in  departments^,  6,  7  and  8,  the  latest  date  will  be  January  loth,  1885.  The  one 
One  Hundred  and  I  wenty  Prizes  will  be  mailed  by  P.  O  l»rder  or  liank  Draft  ta  the 
wmner  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1885.  The  complete  results  of  the  competitioa' 
wtU  be  published  in  the  Supplement.  Any  further  explanation  or  information  necessary 
will  be  sent  cheerfully  upon  application. 

TV  School  Supplement  is,  without  any  exception,  the  best  school  paper  pabBsbed. 
Though  iu  publication  was  commenced  less  than  a  year  ago,  iu  fame  has  already  spread 
from  California  to  Newfoundland,  and  from  British  Columbia  to  Florida.  Its  subscribers 
represent  every  State  and  Province  The  Supplement  is  an  Educational  Journal  m  an 
entirely  new  plan,  it  iz  profusely  illustrated,  and  conuins  lessons  in  all  the  school  sub- 
iecU     The  current  numbers  contain  biographies  of  noted  authors  and  statesmen,  with 


large,  beautifully  engraved  portraiu;  short  stories  for  school-room;  interesting  sketches; 
maps  and  illustrations;  readings  and  reciuiions ;  lessons  in  practical  arithmetic  and  graaip 
mar ;  hundreds  of  sentences  for  correction ;  illustrated  lessons  in  astronomy,  standard. 


for  £i^  Cents  in  stamps. 


The  publishers  will  continue  te  mail  a  new  book  Frbe  to  all  their  subacribcn  oa  the 
first  day  of  February  of  each  year.  A  few  hundred  copies  of  their  1884  book  still  remain 
on  hand  It  is  an  Mxaminatton  Manual^  and  it  contains  over  s,ooo  quesuons  and  exer- 
cises in  all  the  common  and  high  school  branches.  This  Is  a  very  valuable  book,  many 
thousand  copies  having  been  disposed  of  during  the  year.  It  contains  175  pages,  beaati- 
fully  printed  ai*d  bound.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  Frke  to  every  new  subscriber  until  the 
stock  ia  exhausted.  Those^  then,  who  subscribe  at  once,  whether  competing  for  the 
Arithmetic  Prices  or  not,  will  receive  one  book  by  return  mail,  mie  book  on  the  second 
day  of  February,  1885,  and  The  School  Supplement  for  one  yeai^-ail  for  One  Dollar. 
Please  enclose  eight  cenU  with  your  one  dollar,  to  pay  the  postage  of  the  Sxaminatiom 
Manual.     Mail  all  letters  to  either  one  of  the  following  addresses : 

EATON,  GIBSON  &  CO.,  Edtcatioval  Pulusherb   BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

OR  EATON,  GIBSON  A  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

The  SuprLEMBNT  and  premium  books  are  mailed  from  both  places.  All  leturs  are  ais 
iwered  promptly.  a- 
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CHILD  NATURE. 


EMMA  C.  STOUT. 


[KtmA  «t  Tcftchen*  Holiday  Inatitiite,  held  at  Jonesboro,  Grant  Co.,  Dee.  97, 1884.] 

"  Childhood  is  the  bough  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blosAoms  many  numbered." 

THE  teacher's  hand  may  make  the  glorious  harmony  of  ftt- 
ture  years,  his  sunshine  of  sympathy  may  aid  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  rich  fruitage,  or  his  cold  neglect  may  chill  and  dwarf 
the  buds  of  promising  thought  This  subject  is  one  of  rapidly 
growing  importance  to  our  profession.  Perhaps  many  would  be 
better  qualified  for  their  work  if  they  would  spend  more  time 
upon  the  study  of  child  nature  and  less  upon  mathematics  or 
some  other  abstract  science.  Woman's  pen  is  introducing  a 
new  era  in  the  little  world  of  juvenile  literature,  and  by  a  hasty 
review  we  can  see  that  the  purest  and  noblest  men,  whose  names 
appear  upon  the  roll  of  authors,  have  been  devoted  students  and 
lovers  of  children.  Our  ideal  poets  revel  in  the  theme.  Whit- 
tier's  «' Barefoot  Boy"  and  "School  Days,"  Longfellow's  ''Chil- 
dren's Hour"  and  •*  Maidenhood,"  and  Tennyson's  ''Children's 
Hospital"  are  poems  which  once  read  glide  into  our  imagination, 
a  pure  stream  of  delight  that  ripples  on  forever.  The  deep 
thoughts  of  Emerson  never  reach  our  inmost  nature  more  touch- 
ingly  than  in  the  subUmely  beautiful  passages  of  "Threnody,^' 
and  even  the  dignified  music  of  Bryant  pauses  in  lofty  flight  to 
sing  of  the  *•  Little  People  of  the  Snow." 
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'  Children  are  near  to  Nature's  heart,  and  the  mother  or  teacher 
who  would  make  the  highest  success  of  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  development  must  reach  them  through  their  natural  dis- 
positions and  tendencies ;  otherwise  originality  is  crushed  and 
individuality  becomes  mere  affectation.  .  The  general  character- 
istics of  childhood  upon  which  we  can  build  permanent  qualities 
for  a  worthy  manhood  or  womanhood  are  ambition,  persever- 
ance, activity,  vivid  imagination,  apt  imitation,  conscientious- 
ness, love,  and  reverence.     There  are,  of  course,  some  **  side 
issues"  to  this  general  outline;  the  perseverance  may  in  some 
cases  amount  to  wilfulness  or  obstinacy,  the  activity  may  degen- 
erate into  mischievousness.     But  the  good  in  child  nature  pre- 
ponderates over  the  evil,  and  therefore  the  good  may  be  more 
fully  and  rapidly  developed  if  a  master  hand  strike  the  keys. 
But  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  often  marred  because  he  has  too 
many  keys  to  strike  at  once,  and  in  wisely  planning  for  the  ma- 
jority some  are  left  to  grind  out  discord.    Yet  from  this  great 
diversity  some  teachers  are  so  discernmg  that  they  bring  out  a 
harmonious  unity.     From  the  native  quality,  ambition,  a  wise 
teacher  will  inspire  an  honest  pride  in  perfect  lessons  and  a  heal- 
thy emulation  in  striving  to  excel  in  points  of  order  as  well  as  ia 
mental  pursuits,  for  children  glory  in  doing  something  that  is 
hard  to  do.     Through  activity  the  busy  fingers  and  brain  can 
be  turned  into  channels  of  industry.     By  giving  them  plenty  to 
do,  and  the  secret  is, — a  pleasant  way  in  which  to  accomplish 
their  tasks — mischief  may  be  driven  into  the  back  ground.    Chil- 
dren live  in  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  and  imagination,  and  if  in 
the  preparation  of  their  lessors  they  are  allowed  to  weave  in 
some  of  their  native  fancies  they  will  be  busier,  happier,  and  ac- 
complish more  than  with  merely  the  text-book  placed  before 
them. 

Upon  this  principle  rests  the  great  popularity  of  the  Kinder- 
garten system,  which  may  be  partially  introduced  into  every 
country  school  room  with  beneficial  results.  For  instance,  in 
the  Second  and  Third  Reader  grades,  the  reading  lessons  are 
usually  short,  and  the  illustrations  give  the  pupil  something  to 
think  about  beside  what  they  sec  in  the  text.    After  questioning 
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them  so  as  to  arouse  a  train  of  thought,  the  teacher  might  say : 
"Now  we  will  suppose  that  this  picture  is  not  a  picture,  but  that 
you  are  walking  along  and  meet  this  little  boy  and  girl  ih  a  field ; 
after  you  have  properly  prepared  the  lesson  in  the  book  I  shall 
write  a  story  of  the  picture  on  the  board — that  is,  I  shall  write  a 
part  of  one  and  you  may  complete  it."  The  teacher  writes  as 
idlows,  when  the  proper  time  comes  for  such  work : 

**  One  —  day  I  met  a  —  bey  and  girl  in  a  —  field.  The  grass 
was  — ,  some  —  flowers  grew  by  the  —  brook.  The  girl's  eyes 
were  —  .  She  wore  a  —  dress,  a  —  apron  and  a  —  bonnet. 
The  boy  carried  a  —  cage  in  which  was  a  —  bird." 

The  variety  of  these  stories  will  be  surprising,  for  no  two  will 
be  exactly  alike  unless  there  be  a  conference.  The  exercise 
may  be  made  valuable  as  a  drill  in  spelling,  punctuation,  writing, 
composition,  and  language. 

In  arithmetic  the  same  play  on  the  imagination  can  be  indulged 
without  the  leaat  harm  to  numerical  calculations.  The  teacher 
writes  on  the  board  the  bare  sums,  (f  +  2 ;  22  +  33,  etc.,  the 
lesson  to  be  brought  to  recitation  on  slates,  and  adds :  "  Now,  I 
teU  you  a  story  every  morning,  and  I  want  you  after  you  finish 
each  sum  on  your  slate  to  tell  me  a  story  about  something  like 
this, — ''As  I  came  to  school  this  morning  I  saw  6  men  riding 
along  the  road  in  a  big  green  wagon,  and  2  men  gathering  corn 
in  a  field;  therefore,  I  saw  the  sum  of  6  men  and  2  men,  which 
are  8  men."  Or,  '*I  had  6  white  marbles,  and  John  gave  me  2 
blue  ones,"  etc.  These  exercises  should  be  repeated  from  mem- 
ory so  as  to  make  a  useful  drill  in  analysis  and  language. 

In  geography  the  same  pleasing  story  telling  may  be  followed 
by  taking  imaginary  journeys  by  rail  or  by  ship.  Some  may  ob- 
ject to  this  plan,  but  the  children  will  not  if  it  be  agreeably  pre- 
sented, and  through  it  all  they  are  developing  original  thought 
and  expression  which  after  all  is  the  best  part  of  an  education. 
It  is  daily  assisting  them  in  becoming  practical  grammarians, 
good  conversationalists,  and  logical  thinkers.  Children  who 
prepare  their  lessons  in  this  way  will  never  make  a  bugbear  of 
essay  and  letter  writing,  for  their  style  of  expression  will  be  de- 
veloped in  equal  proportion  to  other  mental  powers.     Teachers 
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understand  child  nature  sufficiently  well  to  know  the  value  of 
object  lessons.  They  learn  a  great  deal  more  through  their  eyes 
than  their  ears. 

But  it  takes  a  deeper  study  to  make  a  success  of  their  maal 
than  of  their  mental  development  Here  is  proven  the  old  adage 
that  *'  The  road  by  precept  is  long,  while  that  by  example  is  short 
and  sure."  In  every  community  there  is  a  stream  of  coarse 
slang,  rude  jokes  and  unpleasant  gossip,  and  some  of  the  chil 
dren  drink  constantly  from  these  impure  waters.  The  teacher 
may  strive  to  launch  his  pupils  upon  the  counter  current,  and 
yet  an  hour  on  the  play  ground  may  often  undo  what  the 
precepts  of  mother  and  teacher  have  been  months  in  building. 
In  the  moral  training  the  teacher  may  again  do  effective  work  bj 
story  telling — stories  that  embody  a  truth  worth  impressing. 
Give  them  sketches  of  biography,  and  then  tell  them  to  go  home 
and  search  their  books  or  question  theu:  elders  for  the  name  of 
the  hero.  For  points  of  order  give  them  stories  of  Careful  and 
Careless,  or  Willful  and  Obedient  personified.  The  advice  is 
far  more  impressive  than  if  given  in  the  usual  manner. 

Teachers  are  largely  responsible  for  the  views  of  life  adopted 
by  their  pupils.  A  little  girl  in  defining  duty  said:  <<  It  most 
always  means  something  you  had  rather  not  do." 

Do  we  give  our  pupils  such  an  impression  ?  One  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  childhood  can  easily  teach  children  to  look  upon 
duties  not  as  disagreeable  tasks,  but  as  bright  jewels  in  the  aown 
of  a  useful,  happy  hfe. 

It  is  said  that  a  child  learns  more  in  the  first  five  years  of  its 
life  than  in  any  such  period  afterward,  and  this  fact  makes  the 
position  of  primary  teacher  very  important.  The  early  sunbeams 
cast  the  longest  shadows,  the  bird  songs  are  sweetest,  the  flowers 
are  brightest  Then  let  teachers  magnify  their  office;  their  train- 
ing, words  and  influence  are  the  early  impressions  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life  of  our  coming  men  and  women.  The  humble  teacher 
is  as  it  were  a  missionary  to  an  enchanted  land,  preparing  its 
inhabitants  for  toilsome  journeys  and  noontide  heat,  but  losing 
them  from  sight  when  they  enter  the  busy  ways  of  life. 
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"LEARNING  TO  DO  BY  DOING." 


COL.    F.    W.    PARKER. 
[AddrMB  deNvered  before  the  Scaft^eachert'  AMOciation,  Dec.  30, 1884.] 

Ths  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  address,  minus  the  force 
of  his  gestures  and  facial  expressions,  which  added  much : 

I  am  happy  to  greet  my  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  great  State 
of  Indiana.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  a  Buckeye  tempora- 
rily, and  for  a  short  time  to  be  a  Sucker,  but  never  until  to-day 
to  be  a  Hoosier.  It  may  be  that  many  of  the  faults  in  the  Quincy 
system  are  due  to  that  fact 

You  will  find  my  text  on  the  program.  You  have  probably 
found  it  elsewhere.  It  has  been  found  throughout  the  past.  It 
is  found  in  the  Bible.  ''He  that  doeth  my  will  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine."  The  subject  I  present  is  one  that  will  bear  study, 
and  as  you  have  often  talked  about  it  and  discussed  it,  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  enter  upon  it  in  a  pretty  dry  way. 

The  things  that  must  be  done  should  be  learned  by  doing  them. 
The  first  question  I  ask  is,  "What  is  doing  ?"  A  man  can  think 
and  express  thought  What  else  can  he  do?  This  beautiful 
church  is  a  manifestation  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
A  man  can  manifest  thought  by  drawing,  by  oral  and  written 
language,  and  by  music.  And  all  these  manifestations  of  thought 
re  doing. 

But  this  is  a  question  of  education.  To  me  the  things  done 
are  of  great  value  to  mankind.  This  church  is  of  importance 
to  the  multitude  that  meet  here.  The  oration  is  of  importance 
to  those  who  listen,  and  also  to  those  who  may  read  it,  and  its 
educational  value  is  of  immediate  importance  to  the  one  who 
utters  it  I  utter  my  thought,  and  in  that  action  my  mind  re- 
ceives strength.  The  manifestation  of  thought  has  its  effect  upon 
the  mind  and  the  emotions. 

Creating  the  thing  to  be  expressed  is  doing.  I  trust  you  are 
doing  something  now.  If  you  are  thinking,  are  you  not  doing 
something?  The  artist,  creating  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  is  do- 
ing something ;  his  mind  is  moving  in  the  creation  of  that  which 
shall  live  for  ages.     The  philosopher  analyzes,  and  though  he 
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may  sit  silent  for  hours  he  \s  doing.  What  is  not  doing  then? 
The  memory  takes  care  of  itself.  As  one  is  thinking,  these 
thoughts  pass  into  memory  to  reappeerr  again.  Doing  is  the 
manifestation  of  thought,  but  there  must  be  something  done  he- 
fore  the  doing.  When  I  am  forming  an  ideal,  when  I  am  creat- 
ing what  I  should  be,  am  I  doing  ?  This  learning  to  do  by  doing 
covers  all  the  ground ;  things  that  have  to  be  done,  must  be  done 
by  doing  them ;  this  is  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to 
education.  Of  course  it  is  a  psychological  question,  and  should 
be  studied  as  such.  Dogmatic  statements  have  little  effect  un- 
less supported  by  careful  reasoning. 

If  this  sentence  covers  the  whole  ground,  what  is  its  applica- 
tion ?  It  is  like  the  eleventh  commandment,  everybody  believes 
it  and  some  practice  it.  I  have  only  to  go  to  my  own  history  as 
a  school  teacher  to  discover  its  application.  I  try  to  learn  to  do 
things  by  doing  something  else.  It  has  been  the  fault  of  many 
teachers  to  try  to  learn  a  thing  by  going  around  the  main  ques- 
tion. 

Take  Reading,  which  is  one  of  the  great  subjects  of  our  work 
in  school.  It  brings  inherited  power  face  to  face  with  inherited 
knowledge ;  it  is  the  means  of  op)ening  the  door  to  the  past. 
What  is  reading?  I  know  what  I  thought  it  was,  and  as  I 
thought,  so  I  pursued  it.  I  believed  that  teaching  reading  was 
te^ichin^  pronunciation,  and  I  taught  pronunciation. 

Another  says  reading  is  emphasis.  Did  you  never  think  that 
the  child  can  emphasize  better  than  any  teacher  can  teach  him? 
Why  a  is  impossible  for  a  child  to  have  a  thought  and  not  em- 
ph  si^e  it  properly ;  but  it  is  possible  for  a  teacher,  or  a  minister, 
or  a  rtj^der,  who  has  an  orotund  voice. 

The  child  h.is  learned  to  talk  by  a  method  in  vogue  since  the 
days  of  Adam,  and  he  has  learned  to  talk  beautifully;  the  merry 
vnice  of  childhood  is  an  example  for  our  great  elocutionists. 
Booth  has  said,  **  When  I  wish  new  lessons  in  elocution  I  go  to 
the  child."  Listen  to  the  child  as  he  admiringly  exclaims,  **0 
sec  those  beautiful  flowers!"  Then  think  of  his  going  into  the 
school  room,  and  under  the  most  careful  training,  changing  that 
bc^uiiful  voice  until  we  hear  him  say,  **0 — see — those— beau- 
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ti-ful — flowers!"    We,  are  artists,  you  know,  and  that  is  the 
product  of  our  teaching. 

What  is  the  misuke  ?  I  think  it  is  that  we  do  not  learn  to  do 
by  doing.  Rending  is  getting  thought ;  it  i$  thinking  by  meant 
of  printed  words.  Talking  is  a  means  of  teaching  reading,  but 
when  it  is  used  as  the  end  the  work  all  goes  wrong. 

What  is  spelling  ?  The  way  I  tanght  it,  it  was  the  laborious 
description  of  printed  words  by  naming  one  letter  after  anotherj 
When  is  there  any  need  for  oral  spelling  ?  You  know  we  spell 
only  when  we  write.  Suppose  you  have  pronouncing  lessonsJ 
Pronunciation  is  the  correlative  of  spelling ;  spelling  is  forming 
the  word  with  the  pen  or  pencil ;  pronunciation  is  making  the 
form  of  a  word  with  the  vocal  organs.  We  pronounce  when  we 
have  thoughts  to  utter ;  that  is  the  economical  way  of  training 
the  child  to  pronunciation.  The  thought  demands  expression, 
and  the  child  practices  uttering  thoughts  because  he  has  themi 
But  th;  teacher  has  divorced  spelling  from  the  utterance  of 
thought,  and  made  it  a  cold,  hard  thing;  and,  therefore,  th# 
teaching  of  it  is  an  extravagant  use  of  time.  When  a  child 
learns  to  talk  with  a  pencil,  every  sentence  he  writes  can  be 
written  under  the  influence  of  thought,  and  he  can  be  trained  to 
utter  thoughts  correctly,  so  that  no  time  may  be  taken  outside 
of  this  for  spelling.  The  spelling-book  should  be  hung  up  as  K 
relic  of  the  past,  and  I  suppose  it  is  banished  from  three-fourtha 
of  the  counties  in  Indiana. 

Take  Language  as  an  example  of  learning  to  do  by  doings 
Lindley  Murray  was  a  good  man,  for  whom  we  should  all  have 
respect.  He  tried  to  help  the  children.  There  was  not  much 
for  them  to  do.  The  Latin  and  Greek  had  grammars.  Ergo, 
said  Lindley  Murray,  there  must  be  a  grammar  of  the  English; 
The  way  to  learn  English  was  to  learn  it  as  the  Latin  had  been 
taught,  and  so  he  made  a  grammar.  He  did  not  know  thajt 
William  the  Conqueror  had  cut  off  the  inflexions  of  the  English 
and  made  it  a  comparatively  grammarless  language.  He  wfLde 
his  book,  then  the  children  were  doomed.  He  never  under- 
stood it  himself,  and  I  do  not  suppose  he  understands  it  now 
If  he  does,  he  can  not  b    so  happy  as  we  hope  he  is. 
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**l  love,  thou  lovesty  be  loves.**  That  song  was  sung  agim 
and  again.  Now,  my  ineadSy  those  words,  when  yon  mean 
tbem,  are  beautiful;  but  what  is  the  use  of  compelling  our  chil- 
dren to  say  them.  Parsing  1  I  parsed  Paradise  Lost,  and  it  hii 
been  *'lost^  to  me  ever  since,  and  I  can  not  see  any  beauty  in 
Milton.  I  put  myself  at  those  old  desks  again,  and  think  of 
tiiose  rules  in  grammar. and  those  long  lists  of  prepositions,  and 
I  can  not  see  into  the  grand  beauty  of  Milton. 

Now  if  grammar  will  help  us  to  grasp  thought  deeper  and 
broader,  let  us  have  grammar.  But  if  children  do  not  gain 
thought  better  by  it,  then  grammar  teaching  is  wrong.  Parsing 
was  a  very  simple  matter,  but  somebody  invented  something 
more  than  parsing.  Sentences  were  divided  up  and  each  pait 
given  a  name.  O  those  names !  I  thought  I  was  wicked  when 
I  refused  to  learn  them,  but  that  was  the  first  indication  of  good- 
ness in  me. 

Teaching  develops  thought,  thought  demands  expression. 
Every  thought  we  utter  reflects  back  upon  itself;  the  expressicm 
erf*  thought  is  the  means  of  developing  thought. 

Take  up  Arithmetic.  In  this,  if  you  do  not  understand  any- 
thing, call  it  abstract.  Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  bat 
it  does  not  cover  abstractness.  Children  can  not  reason.  They 
have  to  learn  a  great  mess  of  words,  and  after  a  while  the  reason- 
ing comes  to  them.  Think  of  multiplying  or  dividing  a  fraction 
by  a  fraction !  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  find  the  greatest 
common  divisor !  I  am  always  finding  the  least  common  multi- 
ple. If  there  ever  was  a  humbug,  it  is  spending  one  fourth  of 
the  time  in  learning  figures.  The  natural  sciences,  God's  thoughti 
in  nature  wait — for  what?  For  a  great  mess  of  figures  to  be 
learned,  that  fill  the  soul  with  nothing  but  rubbish?  That  is 
what  you  are  doing  to-day.  I  believe  if  you  would  teach  zool- 
ogy, botany,  and  mineralogy,  the  children  would  learn  more  of 
arithmetic  than  by  your  teaching  arithmetic  itself. 

The  great  error  is  we  do  not  discriminate  between  the  means 
and  the  end.  The  child  knows  a  great  deal  when  he  enters  the 
school-room,  and  we  try  in  an  artificial  way  to  teach  him  to  do 
what  he  can  already  do  and  do  well.     What  things  mast  be 
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done  ?  Those  thtng^s  that  make  the  nan ;  that  make  the  best  of 
tiie  child.  It  is  the  teacher's  sublime  mission  to  work  out  the 
design  of  God  in  humanity;  we  call  that  design  character.  In 
tfiis  blessed  country  every  child  is  privileged  to  be  a  king.  The 
time  has  come  when  every  child  is  to  be  trained  into  true  sov- 
ereignty. Those  things  that  make  character  are  to  be  taught  in 
the  schoc^ 

What  a  tangle  we  are  getting  into !  Fifty  studies  in  twelve 
years  1  A  great  many  of  these  having  no  other  purpose  than  to 
train  children  to  do  what  somebody  may  do  in  future  life.  The 
subjects  shoiM  be  governed  by  the  power  gained  in  the  charac- 
ter-building of  the  children.  The  amount  taught  should  be  that 
which  will  give  the  highest  power;  and  that  which  develops 
character  the  best  way  should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  discover  what  is  best.  Character  is  made 
up  of  habits.  Habit  is  a  tendency  to  do  that  which  we  have 
done.  The  whole  character  is  formed  by  doing,  and  character 
is  all  that  we  are.  There  is  no  neutral  ground.  You  are  devel^ 
oping  morality  or  immorality  in  the  child.  I  believe  the  greatest 
sin  is  selfishness,  and  the  greatest  virtue  is  that  laid  down  in  the 
eleventh  commandment,  love  for  others.  Every  school  should 
be  a  mbiature  republic,  each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  We  are 
all  builders  of  this  great  republic,  and  we  are  training  the  chil- 
dren to  steal  systematically.  Everything  is  done  to  get  percent 
By  this  we  are  training  children  into  immorality.  The  percent 
system  is  a  curse  to  this  country.  Just  as  though  there  was  not 
pleasure  in  study !  I  would  banish  every  marking  system  from 
the  land. 

You  train  the  children  into  the  will  power.  Suppose  I  sup- 
press your  wills  for  about  eight  years.  I  can  have  you  sit  up 
straight  without  your  knowing  why  you  do  it.  I  can  punish 
you,  or  worse  still,  I  can  give  you  a  reward.  I  have  entered  a 
school  where  the  school  did  not  look  at  me.  To  me  the  sight 
was  painful.  If  I  feel  gloomy  and  want  anything  to  cure  me, 
I  go  into  the  lowest  primary,  where  a  gleam  of  sunshine  goes 
through  me  and  I  feel  better  all  day.  But  in  this  school  they 
did  not  look  at  me.    They  were  asked  question  after  question ; 
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**l  love,  thou  lovesty  be  l<»ve8.'*  That  song  was  sung  agam 
and  again.  Now,  my  ifiedds,  those  words,  when  you  metn 
tbem,  are  beautiful ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  compelling  our  chfl- 
dren  to  say  them.  Parsing  1  I  parsed  Paradise  Lost,  and  it  hii 
been  "k>st^  to  me  ever  since,  and  I  can  not  see  any  beautfia 
Milton.  I  put  myself  at  those  old  desks  again,  and  think  of 
ihose  rules  in  grammar, and  those  long  lists  of  prepositions,  and 
I  can  not  see  into  the  grand  beauty  of  Milton. 

Now  if  grammar  will  help  us  to  grasp  thought  deeper  aad 
broader,  let  us  have  grammar.  But  if  children  do  not  gain 
thought  better  by  it,  then  grammar  teaching  is  wrong.  Paniag 
was  a  very  simple  matter,  but  somebody  invented  something 
nore  than  parsing.  Sentences  were  divided  up  and  each  part 
given  a  name.  O  those  names !  I  thought  I  was  wicked  when 
1  refused  to  learn  them,  but  that  was  the  first  indication  of  good- 
ness in  me. 

Teaching  develops  thought,  thought  demands  expression. 
Every  thought  we  utter  reflects  back  upon  itself;  the  expression 
erf*  thought  is  the  means  of  developing  thought 

Take  up  Arithmetic.  In  this,  if  you  do  not  understand  anj- 
thing,  call  it  abstract.  Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  but 
it  does  not  cover  abstractness.  Children  can  not  reason.  Thej 
have  to  learn  a  great  mess  of  words,  and  after  a  while  the  reason- 
ing comes  to  them.  Think  of  multiplying  or  dividing  a  fraction 
by  a  fraction !  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  find  the  greatest 
common  divisor !  I  am  always  finding  the  least  common  multi- 
ple. If  there  ever  was  a  humbug,  it  is  spending  one  fourth  of 
tiie  time  in  learning  figures.  The  natural  sciences,  God's  thoughts 
in  nature  wait — for  what?  For  a  great  mess  of  figures  to  be 
learned,  that  fill  the  soul  with  nothing  but  rubbish?  That  is 
what  you  are,  doing  today.  I  believe  if  you  would  teach  zool- 
ogy, botany,  and  mineralogy,  the  children  would  learn  more  of 
arithmetic  than  by  your  teaching  arithmetic  itself. 

The  great  error  is  we  do  not  discriminate  between  the  means 
and  the  end.  The  child  knows  a  great  deal  when  he  enters  the 
school-room,  and  we  try  in  an  artificial  way  to  teach  him  to  do 
what  he  can  already  do  and  do  well.     What  things  must  be 
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done  ?  Hiose  thing^s  that  make  the  nan ;  that  make  the  best  of 
tiie  child.  It  is  the  teacher's  sublime  mission  to  work  out  the 
design  of  God  in  humanity;  we  call  that  design  character.  In 
tm  blessed  country  every  child  is  privileged  to  be  a  king.  The 
time  has  come  when  every  child  is  to  be  trained  into  true  sov- 
ereignty. Those  tilings  that  make  character  are  to  be  taught  in 
the  school 

What  a  tangle  we  are  getting  into !  Fifty  studies  in  twelve 
years!  A  great  many  of  these  having  no  other  purpose  than  to 
train  children  to  do  what  somebody  may  do  in  future  life.  The 
subjects  should  be  governed  by  the  power  gained  in  the  charac- 
ter-building of  the  children.  The  amount  taught  should  be  that 
which  will  give  the  highest  power;  and  that  which  develops 
character  the  best  way  should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  discover  what  is  best.  Character  is  made 
up  of  habits.  Habit  is  a  tendency  to  do  that  which  we  have 
done.  The  whole  character  is  formed  by  doing,  and  character 
is  all  that  we  are.  There  is  no  neutral  ground.  You  are  deveU 
oping  morality  or  immorality  in  the  child.  I  believe  the  greatest 
sin  is  selfishness,  and  the  greatest  virtue  is  that  laid  down  in  the 
eleventh  commandment,  love  for  others.  Every  school  should 
be  a  miniature  republic,  each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  We  are 
all  builders  of  this  great  republic,  and  we  are  training  the  chil- 
dren to  steal  systematically.  Everything  is  done  to  get  percent. 
By  this  we  are  training  children  into  immorality.  The  percent 
system  b  a  curse  to  this  country.  Just  as  though  there  was  not 
pleasure  in  study  I  I  would  banish  every  marking  system  from 
the  land. 

You  train  the  children  into  the  will  power.  Suppose  I  sup- 
press your  wills  for  about  eight  years.  I  can  have  you  sit  up 
straight  without  your  knowing  why  you  do  it.  I  can  punish 
you,  or  worse  still,  I  can  give  you  a  reward.  I  have  entered  a 
school  where  the  school  did  not  look  at  me.  To  me  the  sight 
was  painful.  If  I  feel  gloomy  and  want  anything  to  cure  me, 
I  go  into  the  lowest  primary,  where  a  gleam  of  sunshine  goes 
through  me  and  I  feel  better  all  day.  But  in  this  school  they 
did  not  look  at  me.    They  were  asked  question  after  question ; 
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**l  love,  thou  lovesty  be  loves.**  That  song  was  sung  igiin 
and  again.  Now,  my  (fiends,  those  words,  when  you  mem 
tbem,  are  beautiful;  but  what  is  the  use  of  compelling  our  chil- 
dren to  say  them.  Parsing  I  I  parsed  Paradise  Lost,  and  it  btf 
been  ''k>st^'  to  me  ever  since,  and  I  can  not  see  any  beauty  in 
Milton.  I  put  myself  at  those  old  desks  again,  and  think  of 
tiiose  rules  in  grammar, and  those  long  lists  of  prepositions,  and 
I  can  not  see  into  the  grand  beauty  of  Milton. 

Now  if  grammar  will  help  us  to  grasp  thought  deeper  and 
broader,  let  us  have  grammar.  But  if  children  do  not  gain 
thought  better  by  it,  then  grammar  teaching  is  wrong.  Paning 
was  a  very  simple  matter,  but  somebody  invented  something 
nore  than  parsing.  Sentences  were  divided  up  and  each  pait 
given  a  name.  O  those  names !  I  thought  I  was  wicked  when 
1  refused  to  learn  them,  but  that  was  the  first  indication  of  good- 
ness in  me. 

Teaching  develops  thought,  thought  demands  expression. 
Every  thought  we  utter  reflects  back  upon  itself;  the  e]q>resBioa 
erf*  thought  b  the  means  of  developing  thought. 

Take  up  Arithmetic.  In  this,  if  you  do  not  understand  any- 
thing, call  it  abstract.  Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  but 
it  does  not  cover  abstractness.  Children  can  not  reason.  They 
have  to  learn  a  great  mess  of  words,  and  after  a  while  the  reason- 
ing comes  to  them.  Think  of  multiplying  or  dividing  a  fraction 
by  a  fraction !  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  find  the  greatest 
common  divisor !  I  am  always  finding  the  least  common  multi- 
ple. If  there  ever  was  a  humbug,  it  is  spending  one  fourth  of 
the  time  in  learning  figures.  The  natural  sciences,  God's  thoughts 
in  nature  wait — for  what?  For  a  great  mess  of  figures  to  be 
learned,  that  fill  the  soul  with  nothing  but  rubbish?  That  is 
what  you  are, doing  to-day.  I  believe  if  you  would  teach  zool- 
ogy,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  the  children  would  learn  more  of 
arithmetic  than  by  your  teaching  arithmetic  itself. 

The  great  error  is  we  do  not  discriminate  between  the  means 
and  the  end.  The  child  knows  a  great  deal  when  he  enters  the 
school-room,  and  we  try  in  an  artificial  way  to  teach  him  to  do 
what  he  can  already  do  and  do  well.     What  things  must  be 
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done  ?  Those  thing^s  that  make  the  nan ;  that  make  the  best  of 
1ke  child.  It  is  the  teacher's  sublime  mission  to  work  out  the 
'des^  of  God  in  humanity;  we  call  that  design  character.  In 
tds  blessed  country  every  child  is  privileged  to  be  a  king.  The 
time  has  come  when  every  child  is  to  be  trained  into  true  sov- 
ereignty. Those  tilings  that  make  character  are  to  be  Uught  in 
the  schooL 

What  a  tangle  we  are  getting  into !  Fifty  studies  in  twelve 
years  1  A  great  many  of  these  having  no  other  purpose  than  to 
train  children  to  do  what  somebody  may  do  in  future  life.  The 
subjects  should  be  governed  by  the  power  gained  in  the  charac- 
ter-bnildtng  of  the  children.  The  amount  taught  should  be  diat 
which  will  give  the  highest  power;  and  that  which  develops 
character  the  best  way  should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  discover  what  is  best.  Character  is  made 
up  of  habits.  Habit  is  a  tendency  to  do  that  which  we  have 
done.  The  whole  character  is  formed  by  doing,  and  character 
is  all  that  we  are.  There  is  no  neutral  ground.  You  are  devel* 
oping  morality  or  immorality  in  the  child.  I  believe  the  greatest 
sin  is  selfishness,  and  the  greatest  virtue  is  that  laid  down  in  the 
Seventh  commandment,  love  for  others.  Every  school  should 
be  a  miniature  republic,  each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  We  are 
all  builders  of  this  great  republic,  and  we  are  training  the  chil- 
dren to  steal  systematically.  Everythiog  is  done  to  get  percent. 
By  this  we  are  training  children  into  immorality.  The  percent 
system  is  a  curse  to  this  country.  Just  as  though  there  was  not 
pleasure  in  study !  I  would  banish  every  marking  system  from 
the  land. 

You  train  the  children  into  the  will  power.  Suppose  I  sup- 
press your  wills  for  about  eight  years.  I  can  have  you  sit  up 
straight  without  your  knowing  why  you  do  it.  I  can  punish 
you,  or  worse  still,  I  can  give  you  a  reward.  I  have  entered  a 
school  where  the  school  did  not  look  at  roe.  To  me  the  sight 
was  painful.  If  I  feel  gloomy  and  want  anything  to  cure  me, 
I  go  into  the  lowest  primary,  where  a  gleam  of  sunshine  goes 
through  me  and  I  feel  better  all  day.  But  in  this  school  they 
did  not  look  at  me.    They  were  asked  question  after  question ; 
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**l  love,  thou  lovesty  be  loves.**  That  song  was  sung  t^ 
and  again.  Now,  my  ifiehds,  those  words,  when  you  mem 
tbem,  are  beautiful ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  compelling  our  chil- 
dren to  say  them.  Parsing  1  I  parsed  Paradise  Lost,  and  it  btf 
been  *'lost^'  to  me  ever  since,  and  I  can  not  see  any  beauty  in 
Milton.  I  put  myself  at  those  old  desks  again,  and  tfiink  of 
tiiose  rules  in  grammar. and  those  long  lists  of  prepositions,  and 
I  can  not  see  into  the  grand  beauty  of  Milton. 

Now  if  ^ammar  will  help  us  to  grasp  thought  deeper  aod 
broader,  let  us  have  grammar.  But  if  children  do  not  gain 
thought  better  by  it,  then  grammar  teaching  is  wrong.  Paising 
was  a  very  simple  matter,  but  somebody  invented  something 
nore  than  parsing.  Sentences  were  divided  up  and  each  part 
given  a  name.  O  those  names !  I  thought  I  was  wicked  when 
1  refused  to  learn  them,  but  that  was  the  first  indication  of  good- 
ness in  me. 

Teaching  develops  thought,  thought  demands  expresnon. 
Every  thought  we  utter  reflects  back  upon  itself;  the  expresaoo 
erf*  thought  is  the  means  of  developing  thought 

Take  up  Arithmetic.  In  this,  if  you  do  not  understand  any- 
thing, call  it  abstract.  Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  but 
it  does  not  cover  abstractness.  Children  can  not  reason.  They 
have  to  learn  a  great  mess  of  words,  and  after  a  while  the  reason- 
ing comes  to  them.  Think  of  multiplying  or  dividing  a  fraction 
by  a  fraction !  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  find  the  greatest 
common  divisor !  I  am  always  finding  the  least  common  molti- 
pie.  If  there  ever  was  a  humbug,  it  is  spending  one  fourth  of 
the  time  in  learning  figures.  The  natural  sciences,  God's  thoughts 
in  nature  wait — for  what?  For  a  great  mess  of  figures  to  be 
learned,  that  fill  the  soul  with  nothing  but  rubbish?  That  is 
what  you  are, doing  today.  I  believe  if  you  would  teach  xool- 
ogy,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  the  children  would  learn  more  of 
arithmetic  than  by  your  teaching  arithmetic  itself. 

The  great  error  is  we  do  not  discriminate  between  the  means 
and  the  end.  The  child  knows  a  great  deal  when  he  enters  the 
school-room,  and  we  try  in  an  artificial  way  to  teach  him  to  do 
what  he  can  already  do  and  do  well.     What  things  must  be 
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4one  ?  Hiose  things  that  make  the  man ;  that  make  the  best  of 
the  child.  It  is  the  teacher's  subtime  mission  to  work  out  the 
design  of  God  in  humanity;  we  call  that  design  character.  In 
Ais  blessed  coantry  every  child  is  privileged  to  be  a  king.  The 
tnne  has  come  when  every  child  is  to  be  trained  into  true  sov- 
ereignty. Those  diings  that  make  character  are  to  be  taught  in 
the  schooL 

What  a  tangle  we  are  getting  into  1  Fifty  studies  in  twelve 
years  1  A  great  many  of  these  having  no  other  purpose  than  to 
train  children  to  do  what  somebody  may  do  in  future  life.  The 
subjects  should  foe  governed  by  the  power  gained  in  the  charac- 
ter-building of  the  children.  The  amount  taught  should  be  that 
which  will  give  die  highest  power;  and  that  which  develops 
character  the  best  way  should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  discover  what  is  best.  Character  is  made 
up  of  habits.  Habit  is  a  tendency  to  do  that  which  we  have 
done.  The  whole  character  is  formed  by  doing,  and  character 
is  all  that  we  are.  There  is  no  neutral  ground.  You  are  devel^ 
oping  morality  or  immorality  in  the  child.  I  believe  the  greatest 
sin  is  selfishness,  and  the  greatest  virtue  is  that  laid  down  in  the 
eleventh  commandment,  love  for  others.  Every  school  should 
be  a  miniature  republic,  each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  We  are 
all  builders  of  this  great  republic,  and  we  are  training  the  chil* 
dren  to  steal  systematically.  Everything  is  done  to  get  percent. 
By  this  we  are  training  children  into  immorality.  The  percent 
system  is  a  curse  to  this  country.  Just  as  though  there  was  not 
pleasure  in  study !  I  would  banish  every  marking  system  from 
the  land. 

You  train  the  children  into  the  will  power.  Suppose  I  sup- 
press  your  wiUs  for  about  eight  years.  I  can  have  you  sit  up 
straight  without  your  knowing  why  you  do  it.  I  can  punish 
you,  or  worse  still,  I  can  give  you  a  reward.  I  have  entered  a 
school  where  the  school  did  not  look  at  roe.  To  me  the  sight 
was  painful.  If  I  feel  gloomy  and  want  anything  to  cure  me, 
I  go  into  the  lowest  primary,  where  a  gleam  of  sunshine  goes 
through  me  and  I  feel  better  all  day.  But  in  this  school  they 
did  not  look  at  me.    They  were  asked  question  after  question ; 
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'<  I  love,  thou  lovesty  he  loves.**  That  song  was  sung  agun 
and  again.  Now,  my  iriehds,  those  words,  when  you  mein 
them,  are  beautiful ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  compelling  our  dut* 
dien  to  say  them.  Parsingi  I  parsed  Paradise  Lost,  and  it  bn 
been  ''k>st^'  to  me  ever  since,  and  I  can  not  see  any  beantyin 
Milton.  I  put  myself  at  those  old  desks  again,  and  think  of 
tiiose  rules  in  grammar  and  those  long  lists  of  prepositions,  sod 
I  can  not  see  into  the  grand  beauty  of  Milton. 

Now  if  grammar  will  help  us  to  grasp  thought  deeper  tod 
broader,  let  us  have  grammar.  But  if  children  do  sot  gain 
thought  better  by  it,  then  grammar  teaching  is  wrong.  Parnng 
was  a  very  simple  matter,  but  somebody  invented  something 
nore  than  parsing.  Sentences  were  divided  up  and  each  part 
given  a  name.  O  those  names !  I  thought  I  was  wicked  when 
I  refused  to  learn  them,  but  that  was  the  first  indication  of  good- 
ness in  me. 

Teaching  develops  thought,  thought  demands  expression. 
Every  thought  we  utter  reflects  back  upon  itself;  the  e3q)ression 
irf*  thought  is  the  means  of  developing  thought 

Take  up  Arithmetic.  In  this,  if  you  do  not  understand  any- 
thing, call  it  abstract.  Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  but 
it  does  not  cover  abstractness.  Children  can  not  reason.  Thejr 
have  to  learn  a  great  mess  of  words,  and  after  a  while  the  reason- 
ing comes  to  them.  Think  of  multiplying  or  dividing  a  fraction 
by  a  fraction !  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  find  the  greatest 
common  divisor !  I  am  always  finding  the  least  common  mnlti- 
ple.  If  there  ever  was  a  humbug,  it  is  spending  one  fourth  of 
tfie  time  in  learning  figures.  The  natural  sciences,  God's  thoughts 
in  nature  wait — for  what?  For  a  great  mess  of  figures  to  he 
learned,  that  fill  the  soul  with  nothing  but  rubbish?  That  is 
what  you  are, doing  today.  I  believe  if  you  would  teach  zool- 
ogy, botany,  and  mineralogy,  the  children  would  learn  more  of 
arithmetic  than  by  your  teaching  arithmetic  itself. 

The  great  error  is  we  do  not  discriminate  between  the  means 
and  the  end.  The  child  knows  a  great  deal  when  he  enters  the 
school-room,  and  we  try  in  an  artificial  way  to  teach  him  to  do 
what  he  can  already  do  and  do  well.     What  things  most  be 
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4one  ?  11io0e  things  that  make  the  nan ;  that  make  the  best  of 
the  chilcL  It  is  the  teacher's  sublime  mission  to  work  out  the 
4esigB  of  God  in  humanity;  we  call  that  design  character.  In 
diis  blessed  country  every  child  is  privileged  to  be  a  king.  The 
time  has  come  when  every  child  is  to  be  trained  into  true  sov- 
ereigiity.  Those  diings  that  make  character  are  to  be  taught  in 
the  schoc^ 

What  a  tangle  we  are  getting  into !  Fifty  studies  in  twelve 
years  1  A  great  many  of  these  having  no  other  purpose  than  to 
train  children  to  do  what  somebody  may  do  in  future  life.  The 
subjects  should  foe  governed  by  the  power  gained  in  the  charac- 
ter-building of  the  children.  The  amount  taught  should  be  that 
which  will  give  die  highest  power;  and  that  which  develops 
character  die  best  way  should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  discover  what  is  best.  Character  is  made 
up  of  haUts.  Habit  is  a  tendency  to  do  that  which  we  have 
done.  The  whole  character  is  formed  by  doing,  and  character 
is  idl  that  we  are.  There  is  no  neutral  ground.  You  are  devel* 
oping  morality  or  immorality  in  the  child.  I  believe  the  greatest 
sm  is  selfishness,  and  the  greatest  virtue  is  that  laid  down  in  the 
eleventh  commandment,  love  for  others.  Every  school  should 
be  a  miniature  republic,  each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  We  are 
all  builders  of  this  great  republic,  and  we  are  training  the  chil- 
dren to  steal  systematically.  Everything  is  done  to  get  percent. 
By  this  we  are  training  children  into  immorality.  The  percent 
system  is  a  curse  to  this  country.  Just  as  though  there  was  not 
pleasure  in  study !  I  would  banish  every  marking  system  from 
the  land. 

You  train  the  children  into  the  will  power.  Suppose  I  sup- 
press your  wiUs  for  about  eight  years.  I  can  have  you  sit  up 
straight  without  your  knowing  why  you  do  it.  I  can  punish 
you,  or  worse  sdll,  I  can  give  you  a  reward.  I  have  entered  a 
school  where  the  school  did  not  look  at  me.  To  me  the  sight 
was  painful.  If  I  feel  gloomy  and  want  anything  to  cure  me, 
I  go  into  the  lowest  primary,  where  a  gleam  of  sunshine  goes 
through  me  and  I  feel  better  all  day.  But  in  this  school  they 
did  not  look  at  me.    They  were  asked  question  after  question ; 
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'<  I  love,  thou  lovesty  he  loves.**  That  song  was  sung  again 
and  again.  Now,  my  (riehds,  those  words,  when  you  mean 
them,  are  beautiful ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  compelling  our  chil- 
dien  to  say  them.  Parsing  1  I  parsed  Paradise  Lost,  and  it  has 
been  *'lost^  to  me  ever  since,  and  I  can  not  see  any  beauty  in 
Milton.  I  put  myself  at  those  old  desks  again,  and  dimk  of 
tiiose  rules  in  grammar. and  those  long  lists  of  prepositions,  and 
I  can  not  see  into  the  grand  beauty  of  Milton. 

Now  if  grammar  will  help  us  to  grasp  thought  deeper  and 
broader,  let  us  have  grammar.  But  if  children  do  not  gain 
thought  better  by  it,  then  grammar  teaching  is  wrong.  Parsing 
was  a  very  simple  matter,  but  somebody  invented  something 
nore  than  parsing.  Sentences  were  divided  up  and  each  part 
given  a  name.  O  those  names !  I  thought  I  was  wicked  when 
I  refused  to  learn  them,  but  that  was  the  first  indication  of  good- 
ness in  me. 

Teaching  develops  thought,  thought  demands  expression. 
Every  thought  we  utter  reflects  back  upon  itself;  the  expression 
o(  thought  is  the  means  of  developing  thought. 

Take  up  Arithmetic.  In  this,  if  you  do  not  understand  any- 
thing, call  it  abstract.  Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  but 
it  does  not  cover  abstractness.  Children  can  not  reason.  They 
have  to  learn  a  great  mess  of  words,  and  after  a  while  the  reason- 
ing comes  to  them.  Think  of  multiplying  or  dividing  a  fraction 
by  a  fraction !  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  find  the  greatest 
common  divisor !  I  am  always  finding  the  least  common  multi- 
ple. If  there  ever  was  a  humbug,  it  is  spending  one  fourth  of 
tfie  time  in  learning  figures.  The  natural  sciences,  God's  thoughts 
in  nature  wait — for  what?  For  a  great  mess  of  figures  to  be 
learned,  that  fill  the  soul  with  nothing  but  rubbish  ?  That  is 
what  you  are. doing  to-day.  I  believe  if  you  would  teach  zool- 
ogy, botany,  and  mineralogy,  the  children  would  learn  more  of 
arithmetic  than  by  your  teaching  arithmetic  itself. 

The  great  error  is  we  do  not  discriminate  between  the  means 
and  the  end.  The  child  knows  a  great  deal  when  he  enters  the 
school-room,  and  we  try  in  an  artificial  way  to  teach  him  to  do 
what  he  can  already  do  and  do  well.    What  things  must  be 
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4one  ?  Tho0e  things  that  make  the  nan ;  that  make  the  best  of 
the  child.  It  is  the  teacher's  sublime  mission  to  work  out  the 
dengn  of  God  in  humanity;  we  call  that  design  character.  In 
Ais  blessed  country  every  child  is  privileged  to  be  a  king.  The 
tnne  has  come  when  every  child  is  to  be  trained  into  true  sov- 
ereignty. Those  diings  that  make  character  are  to  be  taught  in 
the  schooL 

What  a  tangle  we  are  getting  into  1  Fifty  studies  in  twelve 
years  1  A  great  many  of  these  having  no  other  purpose  than  to 
train  children  to  do  what  somebody  may  do  in  future  life.  The 
subjects  should  be  governed  by  the  power  gained  in  the  charac- 
ter-building  of  the  children.  The  amount  taught  should  be  that 
which  will  give  the  highest  power;  and  that  which  develops 
character  die  best  way  should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  discover  what  is  best.  Character  is  made 
up  of  habits.  Habit  is  a  tendency  to  do  that  which  we  have 
done.  The  whole  character  is  formed  by  doing,  and  character 
isidl  that  we  are.  There  is  no  neutral  ground.  You  are  devel^ 
oping  morality  or  immorality  in  the  child.  I  believe  the  greatest 
sin  is  selfishness,  and  the  greatest  virtue  is  that  laid  down  in  the 
eleventh  commandment,  love  for  others.  Every  school  should 
be  a  miniature  republic,  each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  We  are 
all  builders  of  this  great  republic,  and  we  are  training  the  chil* 
dren  to  steal  systematically.  Everything  is  done  to  get  percent 
By  this  we  are  training  children  into  immorality.  The  percent 
system  is  a  curse  to  this  country.  Just  as  though  there  was  not 
pleasure  in  study !  I  would  banish  every  marking  system  from 
the  land. 

You  train  the  children  into  the  will  power.  Suppose  I  sup- 
press your  wills  for  about  eight  years.  I  can  have  you  sit  up 
straight  without  your  knowing  why  you  do  it.  I  can  punish 
you,  or  worse  still,  I  can  give  you  a  reward.  I  have  entered  a 
school  where  the  school  did  not  look  at  roe.  To  me  the  sight 
was  painful.  If  I  feel  gloomy  and  want  anything  to  cure  me, 
I  go  into  the  lowest  primary,  where  a  gleam  of  sunshine  goes 
through  me  and  I  feel  better  all  day.  But  in  this  school  they 
did  not  look  at  me.    They  were  asked  question  after  question ; 
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and  if  the  teacher  had  played  upon  a  key-board  with  wires  at> 
tached  to  the  children  they  could  not  have  responded  quicker. 
We  are  to  train  independent  citizens ;  to  train  men  to  use  their 
wills.  By  suppressing  their  wills  ?  We  wonder  at  elections  that 
men  can  be  bought  and  sold,  and  yet  we  are  training  them  to 
this  thing  in  the  school  room.  All  training  that  does  not  foUow 
nature  is  depriving  the  child  of  his  mental  and  moral  power. 

The  trouble  is  we  know  too  much  about  teaching  already;  we 
are  not  serious  enough,  not  prayerful  enough.  We  learn  the 
truth  by  searching  for  it ;  we  will  find  it  if  we  search  earnestly 
and  prayerfully  for  it.  We  do  not  live  up  to  our  opportunities. 
The  meeting  of  the  college  faculties  here  to-day  is  the  grandest 
thing  I  have  seen.  When  the  colleges  reach  out  to  help  us,  if 
we  join  together,  and  study  the  subject,  first  asking,  What  is  this 
we  teach  ?  if  we  follow  that  question,  and  follow  this  great  rule, 
''Learn  to  do  by  doing,"  I  believe  the  teachers,  by  earnest, 
thoughtful,  persistent  study,  giving  attention  to  this  greatest  of 
all  works,  the  building  of  this  great  republic,  are  to  be  a  power 
in  the  land ;  to  stand  as  leaders  of  the  people,  guides  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  a  power  in  all  the  work  of  the  country.    . 

Let  us  put  aside  everything  like  dogmatism  and  conceit,  and 
become  as  little  children  in  the  study  of  this  great  subject 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

AND  LITERATURE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

OF  INDIANA. 


E.  E.   SMITH,  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  in  opening  the  discussion  of  Prof.  Parsons' 
paper,  read  at  the  State  Association  and  printed  in  last  month's 
Journal,  said : 

I  am  sure  I  but  express  the  sentiment  of  this  body  when  I 
bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  paper  just  read.  There 
remains  for  me  but  to  emphasize  some  of  the  points  presented, 
and,  possibly,  to  suggest  something  in  the  way  of  a  method  of 
execution  of  the  ideal  course  just  outlined. 
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It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  such  thoughtful  attention  has,  for  the 
past  few  years,  been  given  to  the  wAat  and  Aow  of  instruction  in 
English.  Both  the  principles  and  the  methods  of  this  work,  in 
all  the  grades,  have  undergone  careful  examination  and  practical 
revision.  And  for  a  wise  reason.  Full  command  of  the  mother 
tongue  underlies  and  conditions  accurate  work  in  every  line  of 
study.  Whether  the  pupil  study  or  recite  the  facts  of  geography, 
the  inductions  of  arithmetic,  or  the  analysis  of  science,  he  must 
use  his  power  over  speech  to  give  these  expression.  Ideas  for- 
mulated in  clear-cut  terms,  not  those  enveloped  in  mists  and 
separated  by  chasms,  accomplish  effective  results. 

It  is  well,  then,  that  we  recognize  this  dependence  upon  lan- 
guage of  all  work  done  by  the  pupil,  and  so  make  a  commoE^ 
sense  gradation  of  the  work  in  English.  The  method  of  this 
gradation  must  depend  upon  three  things :  the  changing  condi- 
tion of  the  pupil's  mind,  his  needs  at  particular  periods  of  his 
work,  and  the  relations  of  the  study  to  what  precedes  and  fol- 
lows. The  question  arises,  then,  are  these  conditions  such  as 
to  make  the  ideil  course  of  study  outlined  practically  operative 
now?    In  the  main,  I  should  say  Yes;  in  some  particulars,  No, 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  best  results  can  be  accomplished 
now  by  giving  the  whole  of  the  first  year  in  the  high  school  to 
•'the  scientific  study  of  the  sentence."  The  pupil's  previous 
preparation  will  not  justify  work  wholly  analytic  at  this  period. 
Synthetic  work,  or  the  study  of  the  art  of  the  sentence,  should 
be  made  a  part  of  this  work,  and,  according  to  my  view,  is  of 
fully  as  much  value  to  the  pupil  as  analysis,  parsing,  etc.  I 
should  further  suggest  a  modification  of  this  work  for  the  first 
year,  for  the  present  and  until  the  work  in  language  in  the  grades 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  dispense  with  this  addition,  by  devot- 
ing the  first  term  to  the  stttdy  of  words.  By  this  I  mean,  not  the 
study  of  words  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint  wholly,  (as  in  Rhet- 
oric), but  words  in  their  origin,  derivation,  shades  of  meaning, 
comparative  value  in  speech,  etc.  This  I  should  supplement  by 
teaching  the  pupils  how  to  get  acquainted  with  the  contefit  of  the 
wards.  I  am  sure  that  the  experience  of  every  teacher  present 
will  justify  the  statement  that  the. pupils  come  to  us  from  th^ 
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grades  sadly  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  and  control  over 
words,— especially  in  other  relations  than  those  with  which  rou- 
tine has  associated  ihem.  Here,  then,  seems  to  be  an  importsnt 
•condition  of  the  best  higher  work,  which  condition  is  not  met  hj 
the  present  instruction  in  the  grades. 

But  I  would  not  be  understood,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  in  any  wtj 
•depreciate  the  importance  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  English 
sentence.  It  certainly  must  gratify  all  true  lovers  of  our  mother 
tongue  to  see  a  deliberate  stand  taken  in  favor  of  a  systematic, 
intelligent  study  of  its  forms  and  its  powers  of  expression.  We 
shall  in  this  way  come  at  last  to  realize  that  the  English  language 
is  in  a  transitional  $tate,  and  that  its  rules  of  grammar  are  not 
"fixed,  but  changeable.  That  it  is  a  living  speech,  not  a  dead 
one;  that  it  is  governed  by  use,  not  by  form;  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  laws  of  thought  and  the  growth  of  mind  in  each  age, 
And  is  not  simply  a  machine  operated  by  cranks.  Heretofore, 
the  best  authority  in  grammar  has  usually  been  the  man  who  could 
in  the  shortest  time  show  the  absolute  and  fixed-from-all-etemity 
form  and  construction  which  a  certain  expression  has,  and  what 
jan  ignoramus  the  other  fellow  was  who  couldn't  perceive  this. 

No,  the  pupil's  mind  is  now  sufficiently  matured  for  an  intelli- 
gent study  of  grammar,  so  that  it  will  be  to  him  something  more 
than  mere  task-work  in  committing  definitions,  generalizations, 
«tc.,  and  in  making  pens  for  words  from  which  the  class  or  the 
teacher  was  sure  to  release  half  or  more  of  them. 

Following  this  work  in  Grammar  should  properly  come  tiie 
work  in  Rhetoric,  enabling  the  pupil  to  extend  his  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  discourse,  to  add  polish  to  his  own  composition  and 
to  recognize  the  lights  and  shades  manifested  in  the  artistic  con- 
structions of  standard  writers.  He  is  thus,  as  Prof.  Parsons  has 
said,  rightly  prepared  to  take  up  work  in  Literature. 

To  the  splendid  view  opened  up  to  us  in  the  paper  of  what  is 
contained  in  a  people's  literature  and  what  may  be  gained  by  its 
study,  I  would  simply  add  the  following  things  in  the  way  of  the 
what  and  the  hintf. 

I.  Of  the  what:  x.  A  brief  biography  of  those  authors 
whose  words  are  to  be  studied,  looking  not  so  much  to  the  chro- 
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Jnologf  of  their  lives  as  to  those  idiosyncracies  in  themselves  and 
those  peculiarities  in  their  surroundings  which  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  character  and  the  purpose  of  the  productions  consid- 
ered by  the  dass.  2.  Arranging  recapitulations  or  diagrams  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  literature  in  different  periods. 
3.  The  philosophy  of  this  growth — things  determining  both  the 
form  and  the  substance  of  the  literature  of  a  particular  period^ 
with  indications  of  its  effect  upon  social,  religious,  or  political 
life.  4.  Standard  works  of  various  periods,  in  which  may  be 
found  the  growth  of  mind,  the  change  in  language,  the  social, 
domestic,  civil  and  industrial  'pursuits  of  a  nation,  together  with 
the  motives  and  aspirations  underlying  these,  and  the  varying 
forms  in  which  the  author's  thoughts  are  expressed.  5.  Knowl- 
edge of  books  and  of  how  to  use  them. 

II.  Of  the  How:  i.  By  suitable  recapitulations  or  other 
diagrams.  The  work  of  the  first  printing  press  may  be  illus- 
trated. 2.  By  queries  philosophically  arranged,  /.  ^.,  leading 
to  a  special  line  of  thought  in  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  The  best  results  can  not  be  accomplished  by  isolated 
queries,  but  by  queries  so  grouped  (with  suitable  references  for* 
the  pupils)  that  the  student  may  find  a  purpose  in  his  work  andi 
an  object  gained  by  its  completion.  3.  By  actual  study  of  the- 
times,  customs,  purposes,  words,  figurative  references,  plots, 
characters,  etc.,  portrayed  by  authors.  4.  By  suitable  essays,, 
discussions,  etc.,  all  having  a  certain  tendency,  and  in  which-* 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  is  operative  but  not  recognized  by  the 
pupil.  Thus  the  work  seems  to  be  original  and  the  conclusions 
reached  the  result  of  his  own  reflection,  to  the  student.  I  re- 
member— (here  the  speaker  was  cut  off  by  the  rap  of  the  chair- 
man's gavel). 

PEDAGOGICAL  RHETORIC. 


BY  A.  TOMPKINS,  SUPT.  FRANKLIN  SCHOOLS. 


The  effective  writer  or  teacher  must  know  the  classes  of  ideas,., 
and  the  thought  relations  involved  in  knowing  each. 
All  the  ideas  by  which  another  mind  is  affected  in  teaching  or 
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writing  are  either  individual  or  general  ideas.  If  individaal 
ideas  they  are  wholes  as  existing  in  space  at  a  given  moment-* 
space  wholes,  or  wholes  as  changing  in  successive  portions  of 
time — time  wholes.  These  two  kinds  of  individuals  give  rise  to 
two  processes  of  discourse,  description  and  narration.  Likewise 
the  general  notion,  or  class  gives  rise  to  two  processes  of  dis- 
course— exposition,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  a  class;  and  argu- 
mentation, proving  the  truth  of  a  general  proposition.  These 
four  processes  of  writing  correspond  to  the  four  processes  of 
teaching.  Each  process  is  determined  by  the  kind  of  thinking 
required  to  know  the  ideas ;  henc^,  there  are  certain  habits  of 
thought  cultivated  in  thinking  each  class  of  ideas.  Whether  the 
ideas  be  presented  for  their  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  habits 
of  thought,  the  teacher  must  know  the  kind  of  thinking  required 
to  know  each  class  of  ideas  and  what  habits  of  thought  are  formed 
in  each  case. 

Each  space  object — the  word,  the  picture,  the  plant,  the  ani- 
mal, the  common  object,  the  town,  the  state,  the  world,  the 
human  body,  etc. ,  to  be  known  must  be  thought  under  the  rela- 
tion of  whole  and  part;  and  the  object  as  a  whole,  and  also  each 
part,  must  be  thought  in  the  relations  of  use,  position,  form,  siie, 
and  attnbutes.  Systematic  drill  in  thinking  thus  fixes  habits  of 
method,  completeness,  and  thoroughness.  Each  thought  rela- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher  has  a  definite  educational 
value. 

Thinking  the  use  of  the  apple,  the  pencil,  the  eye,  the  earth, 
and  the  relation  of  their  position,  form,  size,  attributes,  and  parts 
to  their  use  fixes  an  essential  habit  and  fundamental  form  of 
thought;  and  thus  is  something  more  than  a  means  of  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  these  objects.  The  pupil  who  can  not  hold  in 
mind  the  use  of  the  earth  and  by  this  interpret  its  mathematical 
relations,  and  organic  parts,  may  be  posted  in  geography,  but  is 
not  educated  in  it,  and  has  missed  the  best  means  of  cultivating 
the  powers  of  comprehensive  judgment. 

The  habit  of  locating  definitely  an  object  of  thought,  whether 
it  be  in  the  field  of  space  or  in  the  field  of  thought,  is  as  essential 
to  the  pupil's  mental  makeup  as  it  is  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
object. 
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The  habit  of  passing  the  mind  around  the  form  of  the  object, 
of  intellectnally  grasping  it»  of  seeing  the  other  and  the  opposite 
side  of  things,  is  of  as  much  importance  as  drawing  and  geome- 
try, which  are  based  on  form.  Here  the  pupil  gets  his  first  les- 
sons in  thinking  clearly — in  seeing  an  object  as  separated  and 
bounded  from  other  objects.  Clear  thinking  goes  for  much  in 
life.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  strong,  accurate  mind,  and  should 
be  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care  by  requiring  the  pupil  to 
bound  every  idea  with  which  he  deals,  whether  it  be  a  material 
object  or  an  emotion  of  the  soul. 

The  means  of  discipline  is  further  increased  by  the  relation  of 
whole  and  part  With  this  the  pupil  gets  his  first  training  in 
thinking  an  object  distinction  seeing  its  parts  in  their  mutual 
relation  and  in  their  relation  to  the  whole.  This  habit  ranks 
with  clear  thinking,  and  both  are  fundamental  in  the  well-trained 
mind.  Is  it  not  essential  to  the  educational  process  that  the 
teacher  consciously  train  to  this  habit  by  the  means  already 
thrust  upon  her  ?  Is  she  to  see  nothing  in  an  object  lesson  on 
the  chair,  in  which  the  pupil  traces  its  boundaries,  and  thinks  in 
order  its  parts  in  their  spatial  and  use  relation  to  each  other  and 
the  whole,  but  the  knowledge  which  the  pupil  gets  of  the  chair  ? 
Is  the  pupil  to  think  the  parts  of  an  apple  in  their  adaptation  of 
attribute  and  position  to  the  end  of  the  whole  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  apple,  which  he  knew  before?  Object  lessons  are  not 
given  for  information,  but  to  make  the  child's  thought  definite, 
to  train  it  how  to  think,  to  bring  it  from  vague  dream-land  and 
give  its  thought  the  form  it  must  take  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  world. 

A  iarge  body  of  school  work  consists  of  individuals  changing 
in  time;  as,  the  plant  in  its  development,  physiological  processes, 
the  story  in  the  reader,  movements  in  history,  etc.  The  form 
of  thinking  and  the  method  of  treating  one  of  these  individuals 
serves  for  all. 

The  prominent  feature  of  the  time  whole  is  a  change  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose.  Change  implies  time -{- cause -f- result.  The 
change  consists  in  a  succession  of  steps,  giving  the  relation  of 
whole  and  part     The  habit  of  thought  cultivated  in  bounding 
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an  event  in  space  and  time,  and  distinguishing  its  parts,  is  the 
same  as  for  the  space  whole.  The  peculiar  actintjr  here  reqoiicd^ 
and  which  gives  it  a  special  educational  value,  is  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  series  of  changes  organically  related  to  a  fixed  purpose; 
Indeed,  it  is  bj  this  form  of  thought  that  we  reach  the  concep- 
tion of  final  cause  and  watch  its  struggles  upward  to  realize  itself 
in  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good 

Quite  another  kind  of  thinking  is  required  in  treating  the 
class,  or  general  nature.  The  class  must  be  thought  as  to  the 
content  of  attributes  and  extent  of  individuals,  giving  rise  respect- 
ively to  the  processes  of  definition  and  division.  In  the  first,  the 
pupil  is  required  to  search  for  common,  essential  attributes;  and 
thus  cultivate  the  habit  of  distinguishing  between  essentials  ani 
nonessentials — a  most  important  habit  in  any  walk  of  life.  la 
this  we  pass  beyond  outer  resemblance  and  come  to  the  essence 
of  things.  Yet  with  this  powerful  means  at  hand,  and  the  need 
of  such  habits  more  than  knowledge,  we  yet,  either  give  the  defi- 
nition on  faith,  or  are  satisfied  with  the  most  inaccurate  bounda- 
ries of  the  dass  defined.  This  is  because  we  value  more  a  lump 
of  knowledge  than  mental  precision. 

In  the  further  study  of  the  dass,  the  pupil  is  required  to  search 
for  likeness  and  difierence  in  the  members  to  find  a  basis  for  di- 
viding the  extent  of  the  class.  With  this  basis  in  mind  the  pupil 
works  out  the  divisions  of  the  dass,  comparing  and  contrasting, 
and  thus  carefully  discriminating  each  division  from  the  other  oa 
the  basis  assumed.  The  habit  of  accurate  discrimination  that 
may  be  cultivated  by  this  means  ought  to  go  for  much  along  with 
the  knowledge  gained;  yet  we  ignore  it  in  practice.  In  divid- 
ing the  class  words  into  parts  of  speech^  as  usually  taught,  does 
the  pupil  work  out  his  basis  and  determine  what  classes  there 
must  be,  and  what  is  the  common  and  differencing  attributes  in 
the  dasses ;  or  does  he  receive  the  classes  without  thinking  them? 
Does  he  know  when  the  cbss  is  exhausted  on  the  basis  used;  or 
would  he  not  receive  another  page  of  divisions  if  given  to  him  ? 
And  this  slipshod  work  is  found  wherever  the  teacher  deals 
with  the  class — found  in  spite  of  our  highly  functionized  school 
system. 
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Besides  the  process  of  exposition,  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
the  class,  we  have  the  process  of  argumentation,  proving  the 
general  proposition.  In  this  the  mind  is  trained  to  detect  the 
steps  that  lie  between  a  premise  and^'a  conclusion.  Traininjg;  in 
this  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  with  either  of  the  other 
classes  of  ideas;  yet,  we  find  a  strong  tendency  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion by  committing  the  steps  in^  the  argument.  This  will 
probably  be  true  as  long  as  conclusions  are  valued  more  than 
the  training  which  may  be  secured  by  reasoning  out  the  conclur 
sion,  and  as  long  as  text-books — especially  in  algebra  and  geom* 
ctry — contain  the  printed  argument  for  the  pupil. 

This  partial  suggestion  on  the  four  classes  of  ideas  may  indi- 
cate what  is  meant  by  a  plan  of  carrying  out  the  educatiomil 
process.  This  rational  process  requires  a  knowledge  of  these 
four  classes  of  ideas,  and  the  kind  of  thinking  required  to  know 
each ;  not  only  that  the  ideas  be  fully  conveyed,  but  that  certain 
t3rpes  of  mental  habit  be  formed  in  connection  with  each  kind 
of  thinking.  In  presenting  any  idea  the  teacher  must  be  imme* 
diately  conscious  of  the  activity  required  and  know  the  intellect* 
ual  value  of  the  habit  to  be  formed.  This  is  a  conscious  appli- 
cation of  ideas  to  evolve  and  form  the  mind ;  it  is  the  wielding 
of  ideas  with  a  definite  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SIGNS +,—.  X,-«- 


N.    NEWBY. 


1.  In  finding  the  sum  of  several  numbers  whose  symbols  are 
connected  by  -4-  and  ~  it  is  immaterial  in  what  order  the  com- 
binations be  made.  The  numbers  may  be  combined  in  succes- 
sion from  first  to  last,  from  last  to  ffrst,  or  the  positives  may  be 
grouped  into  one  sum,  the  negatives  into  another,  and  these  two 
sums  combined  for  the  ultimate  result. 

2.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  sign  x  or  ^  takes  prece- 
dence over  4-  or  — ;  thus  3^-4x2  =  11.  Also  8  —  6  -♦-  2  = 
5,  etc. 

3.  It  is  not  generally  agreed,  however,  in  what  order  the 

2 
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pfDccMes  indicated  by  X  uid  +  shall  be  perfonned  when  +  or— 
does  not  intervene.  Writers  on  the  subject  are  not  agreed  upoo 
the  result  indicated  by  12  +  2  x  3-  Some  announce  the  result 
to  be  18,  while  odiers  assent  that  it  is  2. 

4.  In  Algebra  two  letters  (symbob  of  quantity)  written  widi 
no  sign  between  them,  as  a>,  are  viewed  as  representing  a  ^raiud 
of  which  each  of  the  letters  is  %  factor;  L  e.y  the  sign  X  is  under- 
stood between  them,  ay^b  and  ab  are  virtually  considered  as 
identical  expressions.  aY.b-^c  is,  therefore,  identicat  in  19- 
ni&GatkMiwith«^-fr.f;  andhence8X6  +  3=:48^3  =  i6.  For 
the  same  reason  tf  -h ^  X  r  is  identical  in  signification  with a^k-, 
mndhence  16  +  2  X4  =  i6-h8  =  2.  Reasoning  from  theinMni^ 
(algebraic)  interpreution  to  the /afiS£r»^ir  (arithmetical),  the  sign 
X  is  found  to  take  precedence  over  ->-  . 

Stats  Normal  School. 


Wrictea  lor  the  ladiaaa  School  JoanuJ. 

SCHOOI^TEACHERS. 

KOSALIE  D.  HAMBLKN. 


''O,  the  school-teacher's  work,  it  is  easy  enough 

For  people  too  lazy  to  work, 
Who  have  plenty  of  money  and  nothing  to  do 

But  hard,  honest  labor  to  shirk." 
Yet,  the  parent  is  willing  to  go  to  the  field 

And  yield  up  hls^arling  and  joy, 
To  the  teacher  who  as  he  says  "Don't  do  no  good, 

And  don't  know  as  much  as  my  boy". 

If  he's  pleasant  and  gentle  and  good  to  the  boys, 

**No  lickin',  no  larnin',"  they  say. 
If  he  brings  in  the  rod  and  gets  threatning  and  cross 

They  take  the  dear  children  away. 
If  in  school  there's  the  ules  of  the  good  little  ones 

"He's  pinching,"  "She's  pulling  my  hair," 
Or,  "The  boy  that  you  told  to  stond  up  on  the  floor, 

Sat  down  on  his  seat  over  there," 

"  He  is  partial  and  cross  and  he  can't  do  the  sums!" 

Still,  the  teacher  works  faithfully  on, 
Preparing  and  filling  the  mind  with  rich  store 

To  be  used  when  life's  work  is  begun. 
Patience,  teacher,  your  work's  not  on  deck  nor  in  field, 

Yet  an  army  of  minds  you  command. 
The  machine  that  makes  judges  and  fills  senate  halls 

Is  turned  by  the  pedagogue's  hand. 
Clayton,  Ind. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

ink  D«partm«it  it  conducted  by  Gso.  F.  Bam,  SuperviaiBC  Prio.  IndfamtpoKi  ■choote.] 


COMPOSITION. 

To  be  able  to  write  a  composition  two  things  are  necessary, 
(x)  something  to  say — facts;  (3)  ability  to  say  it  in  written 
language— compose.  In  former  days  some  teachers  ignored 
both  these  requisites.  Pupils  were  simply  told  that  they  m$tst  havt 
a  composHufn  by  next  Friday. 

These  facts  may  be  obtained  through  spoken  or  written  lan- 
guage, from  pictures,  or  from  the  objects  themselves.  The 
ability  to  compose  comes  by  practice — not  blind  practice.  We 
do  not  learn  to  do  right  by  practicing  the  wrong.  This  practice 
must  be  guided  by  the  teacher. 

To  decide  which  method  to  use  in  obtaining  the  facts  for  a 
composition  the  following  should  be  considered :  age  and  mental 
condition  of  pupils ;  what  the  available  objects  are ; — for  exam- 
ple, it  would  be  the  height  of  nonsense  to  send  third  year  pupils 
to  a  cyclopedia  for  facts.  If  the  school  is  six  miles  from  any 
library  it  is  hardly  practicable  for  them  to  visit  the  library  to  con- 
sult books  to  obtain  facts. 

Objects  are  always  to  be  found  and  they  are  cheap.  Trees, 
animals^  and  inanimate  objects  are  plenty,  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  get  the  object  we  wish  into  the  school-room.  Pictures 
are  good  and  can  be  obtained  easily.  Every  teacher  can  get 
them  without  cost.  The  readers  and  geographies  are  full  of 
them.  Write  descriptions  of  them.  Begin  with  the  lower  grades 
and  with  simple  pictures.  In  Appleton's  Third  Reader,  p.  64, 
is  a  suitable  one  for  third  year  pupils.  The  following  plan  was 
used  in  a  third  grade  by  a  teacher : 

The  pupils  were  asked  to  look  at  the  picture  and  decide  what 
the  picture  represents.  This  is  a  valuable  exercise  in  itself. 
Many  grown  people  fail  to  see  what  a|picture  means.  These 
pupils  were  inclined  to  say,  **It  represents  a  little  girl."  '*It 
represents  five  boys  and  a  girl."  **It^represents  winter,"  etc. 
By  a  series  of  questions  the  teacher  led.them  to  see  that  the  maker 
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of  the  picture  intended  to  tdl  us  that  this  little  girl  is  taking  a 
sleigh-ride.  The  next  point  they  decided  was  what  the  chief 
object  of  the  picture  is.  (i)  The  little  girl  is  the  chief  object 
This  was  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  Each  of  the  fol-' 
lowing  statements  was  obtained  from  the  pupils  and  written  on 
the  board  by  the  teacher :  (2)  She  is  sitting  in  a  sled^  (3)  ^^ 
is  a  small  sled.  (4)  It  is  a  hand  sled.  Pupils  were  then  asked 
to  put  the  four  sutements — facts— into  one  sentence  without 
using  the  word  and.  Quite  a  variety  of  sentences  were  written. 
The  chief  object  of  this  picture  is  a  little  girl  riding  in  a  small 
hand  sled. 

(To  be  continued.) 


'•I  DON'T  THINK  SO." 


"James,  who  has  been  there,  knows  what  they  should  do." 
The  pupil  is  asked  to  tell  the  kinds  of  pronouns  and  give  the 
case  of  each. 

Pupil.     W/ta  is  a  personal  pronoun. 

Tr.     *•!  don't  think  so." 

Pu.     Who  is  a  relative  pronoun. 

Now,  if  the  teacher  had  said  "I  don't  thiuk  so,"  the  pupil 
would  have  said  *' Interrogative."  But  he  didn't  say  so.  He 
said,  "Yes,  why  do  you  call  it  a  relative  pronoun  ?"  If  the  pu- 
pil had  dared  to  answer  honestly  he  would  have  said,  "Because 
you  would  not  let  me  call  it  a  personal  pronoun."  He  did  n^ 
answer  this  way.  He  said,  "It  is  a  relative  pronoun  because  it 
relates  to  some  preceding  word,  and  connects  clauses."  The 
words  that  follow  because  form  the  last  part  of  the  definition  in 
the  book  used.  Now  this  seems  all  right,  but  a  few  questions 
might  have  developed  the  fact  that  all  this  pupil  had  been  'doing' 
was  learning  things  to  say.     Ask  such  as  follows  : 

Does  it  relate  to  a  word,  or  words  ?  Tell  what  word  or  words 
it  relates  to.  What  clauses  does  it  connect?  Why  is  it  not  a 
personal  pronoun  ? 

"Who  is  in  the  nominative  case."  Why?  "Because  it  is 
the  subject  of  a  sentence."  "  What  sentence  ?"  •  Pupil  gives  the 
whole  sentence,  thereby  showing  that  he  does  not  undersund 
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ca«c.  The  teacher  says,  ' *  I  don't  think  so."  The  pupil  attempts 
to  make  some  change,  but  blunders  more  and  more.  Teacher 
asks  « 'What  is  the  subject  of  ^«<W5;"  Pupil  is  led  to  think,  ''What 
is  it  that  knows?"    The  answer  readily  comes,  "James." 

''What  verb  is  who  the  subject  of?"  "  Has  been."  "What 
sentence  is  it  subject  of?"  "Who  has  been  there."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  pupil  guessed  that  who  is  used  in  the  nominative 
case,  and  then  undertook  to  guess  a  reason  for  its  use.  "  I  don't 
think  so"  will  not  correct  his  error.  Correct  questioning  wtU 
lead  him  into  proper  habits  of  thinking. 


'SHALL  WE  ADD  OR  SUBTRACT?" 


"Two  persons  start  from  the  same  place  and  travel  in  differ- 
ent directions ;  one  travels  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  other  at  the  fate  of  35  miles  an  hour.  How  far  apart  will 
they  be  in  9  hours?" 

The  above  example  sometimes  brings  the  question  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  The  easiest  thing  for  the  teacher  to  do  is  to  tell 
the  pupil  whaiXo  do.  "Add  20  miles  and  35  miles  and  multiply 
the  sum  by  9." 

But  this  does  not  strengthen  the  pupil's  power  to  interpret  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  presented  to  hira.  He  should  be  led 
to  see  what  he  must  do.  He  then  learns  to  interpret  by  inter- 
preting, not  by  "doing  something  else." 

Ask  questions  that  he  can  answer  by  an  intelligent  reading  of 
the  example.  How  far  did  the  first  person  mentioned  travel  in 
one  day  ?  How  far  did  the  second  travel  ?  How  far  were  they 
apart  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  ?  How  do  you  find  how  U  r 
apart  they  are  ?  How  many  times  this  distance  will  they  be  apart 
at  the  end  of  9  days?  How  do  you  find  9  times  any  number? 
Do  not  insist  upon  a  set  form  of  analysis.  If  more  of  this  kind 
of  work  were  done  and  less  of  the  so-called  "analyzing"  of  the 
division  of  one  fraction  by  another,  we  would  have  better  think- 
ers in  the  upper  grades. 

A  whole  recitation  may  sometimes  be  profitably  spent  on  one 
problem.     There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among  some  teachers 
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dial  Hem  examples  must  be  explained  at  each  recitation.  Make 
haste  slowly.  Teach  for  the  sake  of  the  pupil,  not  for  the  sake 
of  die  problems. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 
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PRIMARY  LANGUAGE. 

"rnryHEN  pupils  are  able  to  distinguish  '*  telling  sentences,*^ 
"asking  sentences/'  '* exclaiming  sent^ces,"  and  "com- 
manding sentences/'  one  from  another,  as  indicated  in 
the  preceding  article  of  thb  series,  they  are  ready  for  intelligent 
practice  in  the  use  of  each  in  familiar  discourse,  written  and 
oral.  Pupils  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  year  in  school,  or 
the  first  half  of  the  third  year,  can  easfly  write  the  answers  to 
simjtle  questions  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher,  or  can 
easily  fulfill  some  simple  written  direction  in  the  construction  of 
short  sentences  classified  as  above.  After  all,  it  is  constant 
fradke  in  the  use  of  language,  under  judicious  criticism,  that 
gives  accuracy  and  facility  in  speech;  and  these  two  qualities  of 
style  are  fundamental  to  the  superstructure  of  elegant  utterance 
which  the  student  rears  only  in  the  later  years  of  his  school  life. 

While  engaged  in  securing  this  practice,  oral  and  written,  with 
the  language  forms  already  learned,  the  wide-awake  teacher  will 
usually  involve  some  one  new  pomt ;  thus  engaging  the  interest 
by  the  new  element,  and  securing  practice  in  the  old  with  the 
new.  Thus  pupils  of  the  age  referred  to  in  this  article  need  to 
know  how  to  spell  and  capitalize  the  days  of  the  week  and  the 
months  of  the  year.  At  the  time  devoted  to  the  language  lesson 
on  some  particular  day,  then,  she  may  teach  the  spelling  of  the 
name  of  each  day  of  the  week.  At  the  time  devoted  by  the  same 
dass  to  the  study  of  language,  she  may  direct  the  attention  of 
pupils  to  that  part  of  the  blackboard  on  which  she  has  written 
plainly  such  requirements  as  these : 

I.     Make  a  telling  sentence  about  the  third  day  of  the  weet 

8.     Ask  something  about  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 

3.     What  day  of  the  week  is  to-day  ? 
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In  a  similar  way  the  names  of  the  months,  as  soon  as  their 
spelling  and  meaning  have  been  taught,  may  be  involved  in  the 
practice  upon  classes  of  sentences.  If  the  above  work  seems  a 
little  difficult  for  written  work  at  first,  the  teacher  has  only  to  give 
an  oral  exercise  or  two  on  the  giving  of  sentences  and  the  answer- 
ing of  such  questions;  then  the  writipg  may  follow  as  review  of 
what  was  said  orally  in  the  reciution. 

The  possibilities  of  this  work  broaden  rapidly  when  once  it  is 
rightly  begun.  The  difference  in  spelling  and  use  of  a  word  in 
the  difierent  grammatical  numbers  and  cases  will  give  innumer- 
able opportunities  for  varjring  the  exercise.  At  first  the  work  is 
a  spelling  lesson.  ^*  Spell  the  word  cat  so  as  to  make  it  mean 
more  than  one."  "What  is  the  form  of  the  word  bird  that  means 
bat  one  and  ^ows  ownership?"  Child  spells.  ''That  means 
more  than  one,  and  shows  ownership  ?"  The  proper  placing  of 
the  apostrophe  is  of  course  a  part  of  the  spelling ;  but  as  the  use 
of  the  apostrophe  is  closely  united  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
a  definite  use,  the  work  is  not  completed  until  pupils  have  learned 
to  place  each  word  in  all  its  forms  into  appropriate  sentences. 

A  pupil  that  has  correctly  filled  the  blank  in,  ''The  (horses') 
manes  are  long,"  will  fail  when  asked  to  fill  the  blank  in,  "All 
(horses)  have  manes,"  unless  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  "have"  in  the  last  sentence  shows  the  ownership,  and 
hence  the  apostrophe  is  not  needed. 

It  is  evident  that  what  is  most  needed  here  is  much  practice 
in  the  use  of  these  words,  properly  spelled,  in  appropriate  sen- 
tences. 


BEGINNING  LONG  DIVISION. 


MOLLIS  SMITH. 

So  MANY  teachers  have  trouble  with  beginners  in  division  that 
I  will  give  my  method  of  teaching  it,  in  hopes  that  it  will  prove 
a  benefit  to  some  one  else. 

First  give  your  pupils  small  numbers,  as  f^;  ||^|;  showing 
Aem  that  by  this  we  mean  eight  can  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  will  contain  four,  or  that  four  can  be  taken 
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Away  from  eight  twice.  Be  sure  to  teach  the  names  of  the  tenns 
dividend,  divisor,  and  quotient,  and  why  so  called. 

After  they  can  divide  numbers  that  are  contained  an  even 
number  of  times,  take  some  with  a  remainder,  as»  }|^};  {}^{; 
show  them  as  before  that  1 9  can  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  will  contain  six,  with  one  odd  one,  which  we  will 
call  a  remainder. 

The  next  step  Is  to  give  them  examples  of  three  or  more  figores, 
•*>  il*^2j5  tJ^VI-  ^  careful  teacher  can  easily  have  a  dass 
|«  to      understand  the  wAj  of  these  various  steps  bf 

a  few  judicious  questions* 

If  the  class  have  properly  mastered  the  different  steps  given, 
they  will  have  no  trouble  with  larger  divisors,  and  you  may  give 
them  such  examples  as,  240(16;  469(2 1;  786(30;  and  a  few  in 
which  the  quotient  will  contain  a  cipher,  as,  x 863(9.  You  can 
now  gradually  enlarge  both  dividend  and  divisor,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  advancement  your  pupils  will  make. 

I  am  sure  this  method  of  taking  one  step  at  a  time  f  and  that 
thoroughly)  is  so  much  easier,  more  thorough,  and  consequently 
more  pleasant  than  to  assign  the  examples  in  the  textbooks  and 
tell  the  pupils  to  ' '  follow  the  rules,"  that  I  cordially  commend  it 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  Department  is  conducted  by  Gbo.  P.  Bkowk,  President  State  Normal  SchooL 

BOOKS  AND  READING. 


IN  a  previous  article  a  distinction  was  made  between  what bas 
been  called  the  ''literature  of  power"  and  the  "literature  of 
knowledge."    We  will  now  consider  briefly  the  different 
sources  from  which  our  literature  has  sprung. 

There  are  as  many  departments  of  literatute  as  there  are  of 
human  activity : 

I.  Man  is  an  intelligent  being.  As  such  he  ha&  accumulated 
in  books  a  vast  store  of  knowledge.  Some  of  these  contain 
mere  statements  of  fact     They  give  ''information"  which  may 
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Mrve  as  data  for  conclusions,  but  are  not  so  employed.  Others 
are  books  of  science.  They  arrange  the  discovered  facts  under 
■some  law  and  explain  them  by  referring  them  to  the  principle 
from  which  they  originated.  Others  still,  are  books  of  philoso- 
phy. They  deal  with  the  principles  of  the  different  sciences  and 
explain  them  by  referring  them  to  one  first  and  absolute  princi- 
ple that  is  the  source  of  all  that  is.  These  all  belong  to  ''the 
literature  of  knowledge,"  but  the  second  and  third  classes  of 
books  belong  also  to  the  literature  of  power.  It  is  through  sci** 
entific  and  philosophic  study  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  , 
developed,  and  man  is  able  to  rise  to  a  mastery  of  his  environ- 
ment. 

2.  Man  is  also  an  emotional  being.  Because  of  this  element 
in  his  nature  he  has  produced  many  books  on  religion,  ethics, 
and  fine  art;  besides  innumerable  productions  in  sculpture, 
painting,  and  architecture.  Literature  as  a  fine  art  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "literature"  whe'n  contrasted  with  the  terms 
''science"  and  "history."  Science  expresses  what  man  has 
known.  Fine  art  is  this  kninvUdge  "touched  with  the  emotion" 
of  the  beautiful,  and  expressed  in  a  beautiful  form.  Because  of 
the  influence  of  emotion  upon  the  will,  literature  as  a  fine  art  W2s 
called  by  De  Quincy  "the  literature  of  power." 

3.  Man  is  a  being  that  wills.  That  department  of  literature 
that  best  displays  the  activity  of  this  element  of  his  nature  is 
history.  History  recounts  the  deeds  of  men.  Science  and  liter- 
ature recount  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  man ;  history  makes 
known  to  us  his  deeds.  Thas  we  have  the  inner  and  the  outer 
man  portrayed. 

He  who  would  lay  claim  to  any  degree  of  literary  culture  and 
have  that  claim  allowed,  must  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  these  three  departments. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  name  a  few  books  in  the  de- 
partments of  Literature  and  History  that  will  serve  to  introduce 
the  reader,  who  needs  introduction,  to  these  two  realms.  The 
general  method  observed  is  to  begin  with  what  is  near  and  pro- 
ceed to  what  is  more  remote. 

Of  American  Literature  the  representative  prose  authors  are 
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Hawthorne  and  Emcnon,  while  Longfidlow,  Bryant  and  Lo««D 
may  be  considered  repicseiitative  poets. 

English  prose  Literature  may  be  divided  into  Essays  and 
Novels.  The  essays  of  Macanley,  Carlyle,  Matthew  AmoM, 
and  Addison  are  espedaDy  valuable,  while  the  novels  of  Waller 
Soott,  George  Eldott,  Thackeray  and  Dickens  represent  four  grett 
types  of  fiction.  The  Eogli^  poets  suggested  are  TennysoHi 
Wordsworth  and  Shakespeare.  The  student  should  read  witli 
diese  the  twenty  little  volumes  entided  English  Men  of  Letteis, 
and  Shakespeare  should  be  read  with  the  aid  of  the  commeslar 
ries  of  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snyder,  who  has  greater  insight  into  trae 
literary  criticism  than  any  man  in  America,  in  the  opInioD  of 
many  competent  judges. 

History  may  be  divided  into  history  proper  and  biographf. 
In  history  proper  it  is  suggested  that  in  addition  to  some  good 
school  text-book  on  the  History  of  the  United  Sutes,  the  United 
States  of  Freeman's  Historical  Course  be  read  together  with  the 
series  of  volumes  known  as  the  American  Statesmen  series. 
Another  series  known  as  the  Epoch  series  should  also  be  at  hand 
to  be  read  with  the  other  histcnies  of  the  times  of  which  thej 
treat.  Green's  Short  History  of  England  may  be  followed  bj 
Justin  Mccarty's  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  Carlyle's  French 
Revolution,  Liddell's  History  of  Rome,  and  Smith's  or  Curtins's 
History  of  Greece,  followed  by  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Histoty 
will  make  a  good  preparation  for  the  great  books  in  history  b^ 
ginning  with  Herodotus. 

Every  teacher  should  read,  also,  a  history  of  Educational 
Theories.  Probably  Browning's,  published  by  Harper  Bros., 
and  Quick's  Educational  Reformers,  are  the  best  of  the  small 
books. 

Biographies  of  persons  prominent  and  influential  in  giving 
direction  to  affairs  of  Sute  or  in  Art  or  in  Education  should  be 
read  with  the  history  of  the  time  of  each.  Among  the  nuuif 
excellent  books  are  living's  Life  of  Washington,  Carlyle's  Life  of 
Cromwell,  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus,  Plutarchs'  Lives,  Grimm's 
Life  of  Gcethe,  Grimm's  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  Dean  Stanle/i 
Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  and  the  Life  of  Horace  Mann. 
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The  greatest  of  all  books  is  the  Bible,  which  should  be  studied 
not  alone  for  the  inspiration  and  guidance  it  gives  in  matters  of 
religion,  but  for  its  history  and  literature.  One  of  the  best  com* 
panioD  books  to  study  along  with  it  is  Clark's  History  of  Ten 
Great  Religions. 

This  convsp.is. elementary. a&d.  pattii^,  but  if  carefo^y  %nd 
mligently  pursued  it  will  do  much  toward  arousing  to  activity 
the  literary  and  historical  spirit,  and  giving  one  the  power  to 
determine  his  own  further  course.  G.  p.  b. 


IS  THE  GRUBE  METHOD  OF  NUMBER  UNPHILO- 
SOPHICAL? 

By  which  is  meant,  is  the  Grube  Method  one  that  is  unfitted 
to  the  minds  of  children  that  are  beginning  to  learn  to  combine 
numbers?  This  is  an  important  question  in  this  State,  for  thi» 
method  is.  in  u%k  substantially  in  a  large,  number  of  primary 
schools.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  unphilosophical  for  the  reason 
that  it  proposes  to  teach  together  two  different  relations  of  num- 
bers; to- wit,  the /tff^  relation  and  the /a^^^r  relation. 

It  is  claimed,  moreover,  that  these  relations  are  fundamentally 
different,  giving  rise  to  fundamentally  different  processes.  That 
addition  deals  with  the  part  relation  of  numbers,  while  multipli- 
cation deals  with  the  factor  relation,  which  is  so  different  from 
the  part  relation  that  they  have  nothing  in  common.  If  this  is 
true,  then  that  feature  of  the  Grube  Method  which  teaches  the 
four  processes  together  should  be  discontinued  for  the  reason 
that  the  child  can  best  learn  one  thing  at  a  time.  This  does  not 
forbid  the  teaching  of  addition  and  subtraction  together,  for  sub- 
traction  is  ihvolved  in  addition.  If  I  know  that  3  and  5  are  8, 
I  must  know  that  3  from  8  leaves  5. 

But  we  are  taught  by  authority  the  most  excellent  in  the  opin- 
ion of  all  of  us,  that  the  process,  3  and  3  are  6,  is  fundamentally 
different  from  the  process  2  times  3  are  6.  That  the  latter  pro- 
cess is  not  involved  in  the  former ;  which  means  that  I  may 
know  that  3  and  3  make  6  without  knowing  that  2  times  3  are  6, 
because  the  one  is  a  process  resulting  from  considering  the  part 
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relation  of  numbers,  while  the  other  results  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  factor  relation  of  number,  which  is  a  relation  not  in- 
volved in  the  part  relation,  but  is  fundamentally  different  I 
think  we  will  all  agree  that  if  this  is  true  we  should  at  once  aban- 
<lon  the  teaching  of  the  four  arithmetical  processes  together  in 
the  beginning  of  number  study.  Hence  the  practical  import- 
ance of  a  proper  solution  of  this  question. 

Before  much  progress  can  be  made  toward  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer it  will  be  necessary  to  define  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the 
J<utor  relation. 

When  I  am  asked  to  add  5  to  7  I  understand  that  both  5  and 
7  must  unite  to  make  the  sum.  I  may  be  so  unpracticed  in  the 
use  of  numbers  that  I  have  to  add  5  to  7  by  adding  one  at  a  time, 
or  counting.  This  is  the  mere  alphabet  of  addition.  Practice 
in  combining  numbers  enables  me  to  see  12  immediately  as  the 
sum  of  these  two  numbers.  I  may  learn  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion that  7  and  5  are  12,  and  I  remember  it  so  perfectly  that 
when  the  sum  of  7  and  5  is  asked  for,  the  number  i  a  presents 
itself  at  once.  I  am  not  conscious  of  counting,  and  if  I  do  ac- 
tually count,  the  process  is  instantaneous,  without  effort,  and 
performed  unconsciously. 

When  I  am  asked  to  multiply  7  by  5,  what  should  I  under- 
stand by  it  ?  Am  I  to  think  that  7  and  5  both  enter  into  and 
'* compose"  the  product?  I  think  not.  The  number  5  does 
not  enter  into  the  product  in  any  way.  It  stands  to  the  mind 
simply  as  the  indicator  or  sign  of  the  number  of  7's  that  are  to 
be  taken.  It  seems  as  if  5  times  7  in  its  most  natural  and  most 
evident  signification  means  that  7  is  taken  5  times.  The  pro- 
duct is  ** composed"  of  a  number  of  7's  only.  The  number 
5  merely  indicates  how  many  of  these  7's  shall  compose  it.  The 
factor  relation  of  numbers  would  seem  to  be  that  they  are  so  ^^ 
latedto  each  other  that  one  of  them,  called  the  multiplier,  stands 
as  the  indicator  of  the  number  of  times  the  other,  called  the  mul- 
tiplicand, is  to  be  taken.  The  amount  resulting  from  thus  repeat- 
ing the  multiplicand  is  the  product. 

Now  I  may  be  so  unpracticed  in  this  combination  of  numbcn 
that  I  have  to  think  the  process  thus:     7-14-21-28-35.    T^** 
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is  counting  by  j's,  or  the  continuous  addition  of  the  same  num- 
ber. When  I  have  memorized  the  fact  that  7  taken  5  times  is  35^ 
then,  when  7  and  5  are  united  in  the  mind  under  this  factor  re- 
lation,— or  the  idea  of  multiplication, — the  number  35  immedi- 
ately presents  itself. 

The  alphabet  of  multiplication  is  the  adding  of  equal  numbers. 
But  multiplication  proper  is  the  use  of  the  sums  of  groups  of 
equal  numbers  that  have  been  stored  up  in  the  memory. 

It  may  be  said  that  when  I  multiply  225  by  24  the  process  is. 
fundamenuUy  different  from  what  h  is  when  I  add  twenty-four 
225's  together.  But  the  difference  is  more  apparent  than  reaL 
If  I  had  learned  the  multiplication  table  to  24  times  ^25  I  think, 
there  could  be  no  question  but  that  the  multiplying  of  225  by  24. 
would  be  merely  the  calling  up  in  the  memory  of  the  sum  of  225 
taken  24  times.  But  not  knowing  the  multiplication  table  so  far 
I  break  up  my  multiplier  and  multiplicand  into  parts  so  small 
that  I  can  make  use  of  the  table  of  sums  of  equal  numbers  that 
I  have  learned. 

I  divide  the  225  into  200,  20,  and  5,  and  the  24  into  20  and  4;, 
or  in  actual  practice  I  consider  simply  the  numbers  2  and  2  and 
5  in  the  multiplicand,  and  the  numbers  2  and  4  in  the  multiplier, 
and  rely  upon  a  mechanical  placing  of  the  different  products  and 
their  subsequent  addition  to  secure  the  proper  result. 

From  this  analysis  it  would  seem  that  the  processes  of  multi- 
plication and  addition  are  not  fundamentally  different  but  are 
fundamentally  the  same,  and  that  they  can  be  taught  together  - 
without  violating  any  fundamental  law  of  teaching.       g.  p.  b. 


THE  NEW  IN  THE  OLD. 


:|c  :|e  :(c  9)e  fj^^  model  teacher  of  all  time,  was  the  humble 
Nazarene  carpenter.  He  taught  as  one  who  saw,  and  therefore 
with  authority.  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  his  great 
predecessors.  Many  who  have  followed  him  have  discovered' 
his  **secret  and  his  method,"  and  have  become  great  in  conse- 
quence. Nothing  essentially  new  has  been  discovered  in  recent 
times.  Educational  reformers,  ancient  and  modern,  agree  sub- 
stantially as  to  the  purpose  and  method  of  education. 
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A  more  analytic  knowledge  of  the  mind  to  be  traiacd,  ind  of 
the  matter  to  be  used  in  the  training,  has  led  to  a  more  aitijrtk 
knowledge  of  the  method  to  be  pursued.  The  teacher  of  the 
present  ought  to  be  able  to  see  more  ^fx/rVir/^  than  did  the  teacher 
of  the  past»  both  the  wAat  and  the  how  of  his  teaching;  but  his 
function  is  the  same  as  that  announced  by  Socrates, — '*  to  assist 
at  the  birth  of  souls", — and  in  essentially  the  same  way. 

The  race  has  not  been  suffering  all  these  years  from  want  of 
educational  seers.  It  has  had  them  in  every  age.  The  want  has 
been  in  its  ability  to  see  what  its  seers  unfolded.  Some  one  has 
said  that  'Mt  takes  a  long  time  to  get  a  great  idea  into  the  heads 
of  the  race."  There  are  so  many  little  Socrateses  and  Comeninses 
now  at  work  driving  into  the  heads  of  the  people  the  great  idea 
of  these  great  teachers,  that  there  is  greater  hope  than  ever  b^ 
fore  that  it  may  come  to  prevail.  Each  one  has  his  little  hammer 
fashioned  after  his  own  peculiar  notion,  that  he  wields  in  bis  own 
way,  which  he  may  have  christened  ''New  Education,"  per- 
haps, but  they  are  all  driving  away  at  the  same  idea.  It  will 
come  to  prevail  more  and  more,  provided  the  workmen  do  not 
get  to  quarrelling  over  the  fashion  of  their  hammers,  and  the 
peculiar  sweep  of  their  blows. 

The  great  idea  is  that  education  is  the  process  of  the  birth  of  a 
soul.  When  a  soul  has  been  well  born  in  the  Socratic  sense,  all 
will  have  been  done  for  it  that  education  can  do.  It  is  well  bom 
when  it  has  been  raised  from  the  dominance  of  sense  into  that 
of  reason. 

This  process  has  its  side  of  knaivUdge  and  its  side  of  ioiH' 
The  child  must  be  taught  both  to  know  and  to  do.  And  since 
conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,  the  great  importance  of  learning 
to  do  is  evident.  There  is  a  much-quoted  saying  of  the  old  mas- 
ters current  in  these  times,  that  "one  is  to  learn  to  do  by  doing." 
This  would  scarcely  be  recognized  by  Comenius  in  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put  by  some  of  us  moderns.  He  evidently  wished  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  true  process  of  knowledge  is  adoabI^ 
iidf'd  one.  The  error  that  he  combated,  was  that  ^/ww/rfipf » 
education.  Doing  is  the  other  side  of  the  process,  and  each 
udK  1%  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  other.  c.  p.  b. 


The  **o\Hin  winter"  has  "compassed  us  on  every  side." 
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EDITORIAL. 


W.  A.  BELL,  Editor-ia-Cbicf  aad  Proprietor. 

GEO.  P.   BROWN,  Prcs    Stau  Normal  School,  AMOciatc  Editor  and  Editor  of  tho 
Departflieiit  of  Pedagogy. 

LEWIS  H.  JOMSS,  Sttperiatedait  of  IrtiliinaynMa  Sdioah,  and  Edftor  of  dia  Pii— ■  j 


F.    BA89L  Snpenririiig  Pri»cii»al  Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Critic  in  Training 
School,  Editor  of  The  School  Room  Department. 

A.  W.   BRAYTON,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indianapolis  Schools,  is  Editor 
of  the  Popular  Science  Department. 

Prof  E.  E.WHm,Ohio;  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  Purdue  UniTerai^ :  Hubkrt  M.  SxiNifsn, 
Chief  Clerk  Depc.  of  Poblic  Instruction:  J  as.  Baldwin,  S«pt.  Schools  Rushville;  How- 
A«D  Sawdisom,  W.  W.  pAKsoMs,and  MicHABL  SaiLBK,  of  Sute  Normal  School;  Emma 
IfoNT.  McRa*,  Principal  Marion  High  School;  H.  S.  Taubbll, late  Supt.of  tho  Indi- 
anapoKs  Schools,  are  frequent  contributors. 

Many  other  able  writers  contribute  occasional  articles  to  the  Jovknal.  Should  al- 
those  be  enrolled  as  '*  Contribntiug  Editors"  who  contribute  one  article  or  moro  a  year  tho 
list  could  be  indefinitely  extendccT 

This  huge  list  of  special  editors  and  able  contributors  insures  for  the  readers  of  the 
Joonif  AL  the  best,  the  freshest,  the  most  practical  thoughts  and  methods  in  all  depart- 
ments of  school  work. 

The  Miscellaneous  and  Personal  Departments  of  the  Journal  will  not  be  neglected,  bnc 
it  placee  special  emphasis  on  iu  large  amount  of  unequaled  pracucal  and  helpfttl  edncal 
tional  articles. 

m     1     ^ 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  $1  in  fwp  and  ^n/  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  aU  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

Ah  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  far  the  y&umal  in  every  town* 
skip  in  the  State.    Send  far  terms. 


In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  address  of  Col  Parker  on 
"Learning  to  do  by  doing,**  printed  on  another  page,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  turn  to  the  February  Journal  and  read  what  Mr.  Brown  says 
on  the  same  subject. 

A  Reminder. — A  few  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  have  not  yet 
had  their  names  transferred  to  the  "paid**  list.  Will  not  this  gen- 
eral "reminder"  be  sufficient? 

The  New  Orleans  Exposition  is  in  full  blast.  Persons  who 
have  seen  both  claim  that  this  far  exceeds  in  extent  and  intereest 
that  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  Rates  by  river 
and  by  rail  are  low,  and  thousands  are  taking  this  opportunity  to 
visit  the  South  and  the  Crescent  City.  March  i6th  is  fixed  upon  as 
Indiana's  Day  at  the  exposition. 
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THE  SCHOOL  TROUBLE  AT  SHELBY VILLE. 


Owing  tc  certain  statements  that  have  been  extensively  circulated 
through  the  papers,  affecting  the  conduct  of  W.  H  Feriich  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Shelby  ville  schools,  the  Journal  feels  that  justice  to 
Mr.  Fertich  calls  for  the  following  presentation  of  the  case : 

Mr.  Mitchner^  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  place,  has  sued  Mr.  Fe^ 
tich  for  ;^2ooo  dair.ages,  and,  in  his  complaint,  alleges  that  on  a  cold 
morning,  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  showed  i8  degrees 
below  zero,  his  daughter  reached  the  school  house  a  few  minutes  late 
and  was  refused  admission,  and  being  compelled  to  return  home  for 
an  excuse  froze  her  feet  and  otherwise  suffered  greatly.  The  com- 
plaint affirms  that  the  rule  is  oppressive  and  the  treatment  inexcus- 
able, etc.,  and  hence  the  damages  asked. 

The  newspapers  taking  for  granted  that  the  bill  of  complaint  ia 
court  was  entirely  true,  not  only  published  the  allegations  but  gave  vent 
to  commentaries  that  were  not  at  all  complimentary  to  either  tbegood 
sejise  or  humanity  of  the  superintendent,  and  in  addition  took  occa- 
sion to  rail  at  the  '*  system  **  in  the  public  schools. 

As  the  trial  has  not  yet  taken  place  the  defense  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  Journal  is  assured  from  a  reliable  source  that  Mr. 
Fertich  will  prove  that  he  was  not  in  the  building  at  the  time  refened 
to,  but  at  another  school  building,  looking  after  the  comfort  of  the 
children  ;  that  the  door  of  the  school  room  was  locked  dudng  open* 
ing  exercises,  but  t!«  at  the  hall  was  provided  with  a  good  heater  and 
at  that  time  was  at  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  65  degrees;  that 
the  superintendent's  office  was  open  and  warm,  and  accessible  to 
tardy  pupils;  that  the  girl  in  returning  home  did  so  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  either  her  teacher  or  the  superintendent, 
and  in  so  doing  violated  a  positive  rule  of  the  school ;  that  the  rule 
concerning  tardiness  was  in  force  many  years  before  Mr..  Fertich  was 
made  superintendent,  and  that  it  is  not  arbitrarily  enforced. 

This  statement  is  made  without  Mr.  Fertich*s  knowledge  or  sug- 
gestion, but  as  a  matter  of  justice,  as  his  side  of  the  case  should  cer> 
tainly  go  with  the  other. 

All  school  regulations  are  made  for  ordinary  conditions,  and  a 
teacher  who  has  enough  common  sense  to  teach  a  decent  school  will 
have  sense  enough  to  disregard  a  rule  when  an  extraordinary  con- 
dition of  things  demands  it. 

If  Mr.  Fertich  has  been  guilty  of  deliberately  sending  a  child 
home  for  an  excuse  under  the  circumstances  narrated,  be  should  be 
made  to  pay  the  fine,  and  be  not  only  disnaissed  from  his  place,  but 
ruled  out  of  the  profession ;  but  if  entirely  innocent  of  all  such  charges^ 
as  the  Journal  is  compelled  to  believe  until  he  is  proved  guiltyi  theft 
he  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-teachers,  and  they  should 
take  pains  to  vindicate  his  good  name. 
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THE  TEACHERS*  READING  CIRCLE. 

TA^  Educational  Weekly,  in  its  issue  of  February  14th,  contains 
an  article  on  the  Reading  Circle,  filled  with  false  accusations  and 
base  insinuations,  and  does  gross  injustice  to  the  board  of  directors. 
That  no  injustice  may  be  done  by  misinterpretation,  the  language  of 
7^  Weekly  is  given  verbatim.  After  preliminary  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  Circle  it  says : 

"Several  features  have  unfortunately  crept  into  the  organization 
which  were  not  contemplated  by  those  who  first  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  such  an  organization.  It  was  not  at  first  contemplated  that 
the  directors  should  be  paid  for  their  services,  and  we  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  they  should  not  be.  for  there  are  plenty  of  competent 
teachers  in  the  state  who  would  be  very  willing  to  make  out  the  Out- 
lines gratuitously.  It  was  not  at  first  contemplated  that  there  should 
be  an  annual  squabble  for  position  on  the  board  of  directors,  as  was 
witnessed  at  the  State  Association  last  winter.  It  was  expected  that 
after  kind  solicitation^  enough  pro  bono  publico  spirit  among  the 
teachers  of  the  state  could  be  found  to  fill  up  the  board,  and  by 
"taking  turns*'  it  would  not  prove  burdensome  to  any.  It  was  not 
intended  that  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  should  carry  "loaves 
and  fishes"  to  be  sought  as  a  prize,  nor  yet  that  its  honors  should  be 
trampled  upon. 

That  members  of  the  board  should  have  their  legitimate  expenses 
paid,  while  devoting  their  time  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  Circle, 
is  not  objectionable,  provided  there  be  means  secured  in  a  proper 
way  to  defray  their  expenses.  But  in  a  voluntary  association,  made 
expressly  for  the  mutual  benefic  of  the  members  thereof,  we  do  not 
sec  clearly  by  what  authority,  other  than  by  common  consent,  a  fixed 
tax  is  levied  upon  the  membership  by  the  board,  nor  yet  by  wh^t  law 
of  apportionment  any  money  thus  collected  is  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  board."  etc. 

How  it  is  possible  in  the  same  space  to  do  greater  injustice  to  a 
body  of  honorable,  high  minded,  self  sacrificing  peoyle,  is  hard  to 
imagine.  The  board  is  composed  of  J.  J.  Mills,  President  of  Earl- 
ham  College ;  R.  G.  Boone,  Supt.  Frankfort  schools ;  Emma  Mont^ 
McRae,  Prin.  Marion  high  school ;  Mattie  Curl  Dennis,  teacher  in 
Earlham  College  ;  H.  B.  Hill,  Supt.  Dearborn  county;  John  C.  Mac- 
pherson,  Supt.  Wayne  county ;  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  chief  clerk  of  the 
State  Superintendent;  and  Geo.  P.  Brown,  President  State  Normal 
School. 

Other  persons  as  capable  and  as  honorable  doubtless  could  have 
been  selected,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  more  reliable,  more 
trustworthy  board  could  have  been  named.  Individually  and  col- 
lectively they  stand  even  above  suspicion,  and  yet  this  article  insin- 
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uaUs  that  they  arc  without  authority  imposing  a  tax  that  it  may  be 
'*  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  board,"  and  that  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  McRae  "squabbled**  to  retain  their  places  on  the  board 
for  the  sake  of  the  "loaves  and  fishes.** 
Now  the  facts  are  these : 

(1)  The  Slate  Association  empowered  this  board  to  organiica 
Reading  Circle,  which  was  done,  fixing  a  fee  of  25  cents  for  neceisary 
expenses.  The  power  to  organize  and  conduct  the  Circle  carries 
with  it  the  power  to  pay  necessary  expenses. 

(2)  The  organization  has  taken  a  vast  deal  of  work — the  keeping 
of  the  records ;  the  receiving  of  moneys  and  keeping  an  account 
thereof;  the  overseeing  of  orders;  the  answering  of  innumerable  let- 
ters of  inquiry,  etc..  etc.  The  most  of  this  work  has  necessarily  feUen 
upon  Mr.  Skinner,  the  secretary,  and  for  it  the  directors  have  voted 
him  the  enormous  suiA  of  $25.  not  half  what  it  is  worth. 

Aside  from  this  not  one  cent  has  been  paid  to  any  member  of  the 
board  for  services.  In  the  organization  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  meet  and  determine  the  details  of  the  plan,  select  books,  etc.  In 
such  cases  actual  expenses  and  nothing  more  were  paid.  The  inm' 
uation  that  members  are  paid  for  making  out  the  "outlines  '*  of  study 
is  utterly  groundless,  as  not  one  cent  has  ever  been  paid  for  such 
work  and  no  one  doing  the  work  has  ever  thought  of  charging  for  it 

If  The  Weekly  did  not  know  the  above  facts  before  publishicg  its 
libelous  article,  it  was  inexcusably  ignorant,  for  they  were  near  at 
hand  and  could  have  been  had  for  the  asking.  No  correction  it  can 
now  make  will  undo  the  wrong  it  has  inflicted  upon  the  board,  and 
the  check  it  has  given  the  circle.  There  was  no  shadow  of  excuse 
for  the  article. 


SuPERiNTENDENCY  OF  SCHOOLS.— It  is  now  generally  conceded, 
not  only  by  teachers  but  by  all,  that  wise  supervision  is  absolutely 
caicntial  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  schools,  both  county  and  city. 
It  has  been  many  years  since  even  old  fogies  have  objected  to  su- 
pervision in  cities ;  so  it  is  almost  startling  to  read  in  7he  EducA- 
iiffnal  World,  edited  by  Walter  Sayler.  Prin.  of  the  Nori>al  School 
at  Logansport,  that  a  superintendent  is  a  "  figure  head.**  It  predicts 
%\i\\\  in  the  future  schools  *•  will  not  be  under  the  tyrannical  super?i- 
i  ion  of  that  •  figurehead  *  known  as 'The  Superintendent'  I^he 
trhnol  board  of  a  town  or  city  would  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
ftj  hool,  instead  of  paying  a  large  salary  to  a  pompous,  narrow-minded 
•fi|H:rintendent,  we  believe  that  much- better  results  would  be  ob- 

tJiined/' 

This  is  pernicious  doctrine,  and  certainly  can  not  find  support i» 
r  Mil  una  in  this  advanced  stage  of  its  educational  progress. 


I 


d 
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Gbographical. — At  this  writing,  February  23d,  Lake  Michigan  is 
frozen  from  shore  to  shore  opposite  Milwaukee,  a  condition  never 
before  known. 

The  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  contains  the  complete 
Outlines  of  Reading  Circle  work  for  all  the  months  preceding  this 
issue.  Teachers  who  are  late  joining  the  Circle,  and  those  who  have 
mislaid  their  Outlines  or  who  failed  to  obtain  them,  will  be  thus  en- 
abled to  make  up  the  work  and  go  on  without  interruption.  Mr. 
Skinner's  Outlines  on  History  are  supplied  for  the  missing  months  in 
the  report,  and  will  also  be  found  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 

CoMPUMENTARY. — The  Journal  does  not  often  intrude  upon  its 
readers  what  its  friends  say  of  it,  and  begs  pardon  for  presenting  the 
following^  which  is  a  sample  of  many  others : 

Mr.  W.  a.  Bell — Dear  Sir:  1  want  to  take  a  few  moments  of 
your  time— just  enough  in  which  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
Indiana  School  Journal.  The  last  number  seems  to  be  about  the 
best.  The  articles  are  well  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  teach- 
ing. We  need  such  articles  to  keep  before  us  the  fact  that  teaching 
may  be  and  must  be  a  profession.  The  Journal  is  doing  much  not 
only  to  impress  that  fact,  but  to  lead  the  teachers  to  make  greater 
efforts  to  a.dvance  toward  the  ideal  set  forth.  *  »  * 

The  above  is  especially  appreciated  as  it  comes  from  one  of  the 
best  city  superintendents  in  the  state,  who  is  a  comparative  stranger 
to  the  editor. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  JANUARY. 

Theory  of  Tsaching. — i.  Show  that  discrimination  is  the  men- 
tal activity  first  employed  in  learning. 

2.  A^hat  are  the  prodjucts  in  knowledge  resulting  from  discrimi- 
nation ? 

3.  State  three  of  the  principal  laws  of  memory  that  the  teacher 
needsito  regard. 

4.  '  What  is  method  ?    What  is  a  natural  method  ? 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  diacritical  marks  in  learn- 
ing to  read  ? 

Orthography.— I.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  vocal  and 
a  stib- vocal?    Name  5^of  each.  2  pts,  5  each 

2.  Write  |the  possessive  plural  of  man,  sky,  rogue,  valley,  and 
ally. 
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3.  Spell  another  word  that  is  the  same  in  pronunciation  as  each 
of  the  follow  ng :  faint,  write,  claws,  hoard,  row,  ring,  straight,  isle» 
rain,  and  slay. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  diphthong  and  a  digraph? 
Illustrate  each  by  two  words.  2  pts.  6, 4, 

$.     Define  orthcepy  and  orthography.  2  pts,  5  each 

6.     Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent.    10  pts,  5  each 

Physiology. — i.  {a)  Should  we  eat  when  tired?  (d)  Giv^ rea- 
sons. a=3»  ^^==7 

2.  What  is  Human  Physiology  ? 

3.  Describe  a  cell. 

4.  What  organs  are  protected  by  the  skull  ? 

5.  Name  two  great  purposes  of  the  bones.  2  pts,  5  each 

6.  Describe  the  brain,  with  diagram. 

7.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  nerves  to  the  will? 

8.  What  is  the  function  of  the  skin  ? 

9.  (a)  What  is  the  best  mode  of  cooking  meat  ?    (d)  Why  ? 

a=4,  b=6 

10.     Why  should  underclothing  be  kept  clean   and    freqaeDtly 
changed  7 

Geography. — i .  Define  climate  and  give  four  of  the  chief  causes 
of  variations  of  temperature. 

2.  Contrast  the  Gulf  States  with  those  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  to 
agricultural  products,  and  account  for  any  differences  that  inay  be 
found. 

3.  What  is  a  zone  ?    Name  the  zones. 

4.  Name  ten  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States. 

.5.  Name  the  provinces  that  compose  the  Dominion  of  Canada* 
Name  the  capital  of  the  Dominion. 

6.  Name  the  two  principal  seaports  of  the  west  coast  of  Soatb 
America. 

7.  Name  the  five  largest  rivers  in  Europe. 

8.  Name  the  Greater  Antilfes,  and  tell  to  what  nation  each  be- 
longs. 

9.  What  are  three  agricultural  products  of  China  ? 

10.    Name  the  most  important  British  possessions  in  Africa. 

Grammar. — i.    Sute  what  the  underscored  words  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  modify :     (a)  He  is  sptsiking posi/iv^fy. 
(d)  He,  positively^  is  speaking. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  that  shall  contain  all  the  different  kinds  of 
modifiers  which  the  subject  of  a  sentence  may  have.     Designate. 

3.  Class  the  following  sentences  both  as  to  form  and  meaning: 

(a)  With  heaven  who  can  contend  ? 
\b)  Thou  Shalt  not  kill 
\c)  You  are  not  gone  yet. 
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4.  What  is  the  order  of  the  elements  in  the  declarative  sentence  ? 
IVhat  in  the  interrogative  ? 

5.  Write  a  simple  sentence  containing  nouns  used  in  four  differ- 
ent constructions. 

6.  Into  what  three  general  classes  can  the  different  parts  of  speech 
be  grouped  ?    What  are  the  sub- classes  under  each  general  class  ? 

7.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  difference  between  an  abridged 
compound  sentence  and  a  simple  sentence  having  a  compound  ele- 
ment. 

8.  Punctuate  the  following,  giving  reasons : 

{a)  The  benevolent  man  is  esteemed  the  penurious  de- 
spised. 

(i)  There  is  good  for  the  good  there  is  virtue  for  the  faith- 
ful there  is  victory  for  the  valiant. 

9.  What  classes  of  words  join  adjective  clauses  to  the  words  they 
modify  ?    Illustrate. 

10.  State  the  ofHce  performed  by  each  subordinate  clause  in  the 
following : 

{a)  It  is  certain  that  he  went. 

(^)  The  report,  it  is  said,  is  false. 

(c)  We  are  told  that  an  open  sea  surrounds  the  pole. 

Arithmetic. —  i.  What  is  domestic  exchange?  Foreign  ex- 
change? 5,  5 

2.  The  principal,  time,  and  interest  being  g^ven,  how  find  the 
Tate  per  cent  ? 

3.  If  from  a  flock  of  1200  sheep  J  were  sold  at  one  time,  and  }  of 
the  remainder  at  another,  what  per  cent,  of  the  flock  was  sold  ? 

proc  4.  ans.  6 

4.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  fill  a  bin  8  ft.  long,  5  ft.  wide, 
and  4  ft.  deep  ?  proc.  4.  ans.  6 

5.  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  12  days,  B  and  C  in  9  days, 
A  and  C  in  6  days;  how  long  will  it  take  each  alone  to  do  it  ?  4.  3.  3 

6.  How  many  gallons  of  water  will  a  cistern  contain  which  is  7 
ieet  long.  6  feet  wide,  and  1 1  feet  deep  ?  proc.  6.  ans.  4 

7.  If  a  man  walk  2044 1'ods  in  ^  of  an  hour,  at  that  rate  how  far 
will  he  walk  in  i\i  hours  ? 

8.  The  length  of  a  wall,  by  a  measuring  line,  was  543  ft.  8  in., 
but  the  line  was  found  to  be  25  ft.  5.25  in  long,  instead  of  25  ft.,  its 
supposed  length ;  what  was  the  true  length  of  the  wall  ?  Solve  by 
proportion.  Statement  5,  ans  5 

9  A  room  is  20  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  and  I2  fc.  high  ;  what  is  the 
distance  from  one  of  the  lower  corners  to  the  opposite  upper  corner  ? 

10  The  side  of  a  cubical  vessel  is  i  foot ;  find  the  side  of  another 
cubical  vessel  that  shall  contain  3  times  as  much. 
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Penmanship. — i.  How  many  kinds  of  lines  are  used  in  writiog? 
Define  each. 

r  Wliit  is  meant  by  a  head  line  ?  Br  a  base  line  ?  By  i  top 
Une? 

3»    Wh^t  is  meant  by  m2un  slant  ?    Connecting  slant  ? 

4-    Name  tbe  principles  from  which  the  capital  letters  are  fanned. 

5,    Analyze  h,  u,  m.  A,  U. 

7((»Ts.^Y«tf  BiTtif  a  ■■i«uf  ikcK  qwt  KWBf  vfll  W  lakes  as  a  spedacaaf  yMi 
yrawMihlg^  aad  viD  W  ■«*><!  50  or  Wfov.  irrwitMC  ••  ■triu 

Readikg. — I.  To  what  extent  and  for  what  purpose  woold  yon 
use  the  word  method  ? 

X,    Gtv<  two  essential  characteristics  of  good  oral  reading. 

2  pts,  seach 

3.    Name  and  dehne  two  kinds  ofemphasis.  2  pCs,  5  each 

4^  What  is  silent  reading,  and  how  may  the  abiHty  of  popOs  to 
lead  sOently  be  cnltiTated  ?  4.  ^ 

^    Write  a  sentence  which  asks  a  qaestion  and  requires  the  blfing 


6^  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  a  stanza  of  poetry  selected  by 
Ite  ^^efimendent.  2  pts.  25  each 

XI.  S-  H  i^TOftT. — I.  \Miat  fvrar  Enropcan  nations  prindpaUy  set- 
tled Sonh  America?  Which  of  them  most  largely  seeded  the  pm- 
^  terrncrr  of  the  United  States  ?  S*  S 

X.  Xicie  two  erents^  important  for  this  coontry.  that  took  place 
»I7^  S.$ 

J  Whj.1  were  the  geceral  riews  entertained  by  the  Eng&h  Rtf- 
faMent  ^  to  the  reladoas  borne  by  the  cdonies  to  the  mother 

4^     What  was  the  -  American  Ass^ociatioa  ?**     What  was  its  con- 

■ccTw*  with  the  DecIaraQ-^Q  ot  ladependence  ?  5>  5 

$.     "^-^it  naral  oScer  prov^  of  great  serrxe  to  Washington? 

In  »  .  lenean  novel  are  his  exploits  celebrated?  5»  5 

6,  :  was  Dean  Tticker's  rededr  f.Y  the  rebellMa  of  Aecnio- 

mks'  .  t  wocid  aare  been  the  probAble  nesgit  ot" Pts  adoption?  5*S 

7-  *  ^^as  the  war  of  iSti  cemi:natc<<  ?    What  was  the  pecnfi- 

-ir^        Nt  docttment  ?    Whu  wasdieadTantageco  the  IT.  S.?  >>4' 

:  three  ciaases  cf  toe  Cjc^titutioa  destroy  all  gmnnii  kt 

1  oc  the  So^ith-fTTx  Stttes  ?  W 

cL.d  Sherman  say  triat  he  woolc  romrsh  Hood  wich  laDsn^ 

1  XashviIIe  ?  U> 

1  jc  was  the  pecalLir  positron  of  Teaaessee  in  the  leooa- 

tt  . '  -ixe  Sciici  ?    W'^iat  ace  led  to  the  tmpeachmcat  of  Pktsi 
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ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN 
FEBRUARY. 

Reading. — i.  It  is  well  to  give  some  attention  to  the  authorship 
of  selections  in  teaching  reading — more  or  less  as  the  circumstances 
may  suggest — because  pupils  receive  hints  as  to  who  are  standard 
writers  and  what  are  standard  writings.  Often  a  pupil  will  be  pleased 
with  a  selection,  look  up  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  thus 
begin  a  series  of  incidental  reading  that  may  be  of  much  advantage.' 

2.  Occasional  concert  reading  may  be  pleasant  as  a  variety,  may 
encourage  timid  pupils,  may  aid  some  in  getting  certain  expressions 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  get,  or  may  be  useful  as  a  general 
oral  drill. 

3.  The  purpose  of  punctuation  is  simply  to  show  the  grammatical 
relations  and  logical  dependence  of  the  various  parts  of  discourse.' 
It  is  chiefly  valuable  in  silent  reading. 

4.  The  dictionary  may  be  used  in  ascertaining  the  correct  pro* 
nunciation  of  words,  as  also  of  letters.  With  pupils  in  the  Second  or 
Third  Reader  classes,  there  is  danger  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  un- 
less under  the  immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  the  teacher. 
The  meanings  of  words  become  confounded.  With  older  pupils,  the 
various  meanings  and  synonyms  may  be  compared  and  discrimina- 
tions made,  etc. 

5.  The  methods  most  common  in  teaching  primary  reading  are 
the  phonic,  the  alphabetic,  the  word,  and  the  combined.  The  latter 
is  preferred,  as  thereby  the  weakness  of  one  may  be  supplemented 
by  the  strength  of  some  other.    One  thus  has  the  advantage  of  all. 

Physiology.-  i.  Healthful  clothing  should  fit  the  body  comfort- 
ably, but  not  so  closely  at  any  point  as  to  interfere  with  the  normal 
action  of  aJny  organ.  It  should  also  protect  best  those  parts  of  the 
body  which  arc  most  liable  to  be  affected  by  changes  of  the  atmos* 
phere. 

2.  The  sympathetic  nervous  system  consists,  primarily,  of  a 
double  chain  of  ganglia  and  connecting  nerves  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  spinal  column  from  the  base  of  the  brain  to  the  coccyx. 
There  are  twenty-four  pairs  •f  ganglia,  the  two  chains  uniting  in  the 
forty-ninth  ganglia  at  the  coccyx.  Secondly,  the  nerves  branching  off 
from  these  ganglia  communicate  with  the  cranial  and  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  also  pass  to  various  organs  of  the  body. 

3.  Nerves  of  sensation  differ  from  nerves  of  motion  in  that  the 
former  transmit  impressions  from  the  nerve  termini  to  the  nerve 
centers,  and  the  latter  transmit  volitions  or  reflections  from  the  cen- 
ters to  the  termini. 

5.  Voluntary  muscles  are  those  which  act  when  directly  stimu- 
lated by  the  will ;  involuntary  muscles  act  automatically.    Exam- 
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pies :  of  the  former^  the  biceps,  the  triceps,  the^gastrocnenims.  f^\ 
of  the  latter,  the  heart  and  the  diaphragm ;  of  the  two  combined,  the 
muscles  of  the  eye-lids. 

6.  Variety  of  food  is  pleasant  because  there  is  a  variety,  and  ako 
because  no  one  article  of  food  contains  materials  for  all  the  tissues 
of  a  mature  body. 

9.  The  nerves  arc  protected :  ( i )  by  their  location ;  (2)  by  tbe 
sheaths  in  which  they  are  enclosed. 

10.  The  teeth  ought  to  be  kept  clean  at  all  times,  as  the  accnmn- 
lations  of  food  between  them  cause  fermentation  and  decay ;  beciose 
it  tends  to  cause  one  to  have  a  less  offensive  breath,  and  because  it 
saves  bills  and  pains  at  the  dentist's. 

U.  S.  HiSTOEY.— I.  (a)  The  Norsemen  (Jb)  The  English  under 
the  command  of  John  Cabot. 

2.  {a)  Ponce  de  Leon,  (b)  Partly  in  honor  of  the  day  of  discor- 
ery,  Pascua  Florida,  and  partly  to  describe  the  wealth  of  vegetation. 
{c)  Mortally  wounded  by  an  Indian  arrow,  he  died  in  Cuba,  1521. 

3.  To  establish  plantations  in  America,  and  to  form  colonies 
without  the  hope  of  christianizing  the  natives. 

4.  The  English  government  attempted  by  law  to  control  and  re- 
strict the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  colonies.  The  Writs  of 
Assistance,  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Boston  Port  Bill  and  other  tyrannical 
measures  aroused  the  colonists  to  indignant  remonstrance.  To  the 
protest  of  the  Continental  Congress  against  the  quartering  of  soldiers 
among  the  colonists  the  King  returned  a  contemptuous  denial,  and 
despairing  of  receiving  any  just  recognition  of  rights  from  the  Eng- 
lish government,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  passed. 

5.  Instead  of  succumbing  to  defeat,  Washington,  by  bis  energy 
and  strategic  skill,  won  brilliant  victories,  that  inspired  the  soldiers 
with  new  courage,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  country. 

6.  At  first,  by  individuals ;  after  Burgoyne  surrendered,  the  French 
government  became  an  open  ally  of  America. 

7.  Burr  formed  a  treasonable  scheme,  whose  object  was  to  raise 
a  military  force,  invade  Mexico,  and  separate  tbe  Southwestern  Sutes 
from  the  Union.  He  was  suspected,  a^ested  and  tried,  but  was  ac- 
quitted "for  want  of  sufficient  proof." 

8  (a)  ••  The  Republican  party  was  bom  in  Michigan,  on  the6di 
day  of  July.  1854."— ZarA.  Chandler,  (b)  To  prevent  the  extension 
of  slavery,  and  to  "battle  for  the  first  principles  of  the  Republic/' 

9.  The  peculiar  feature  of  Lee's  surrender  was  the  liberality  of 
the  terms.  Officers  and  men.  having  given  their  word  of  honor  to 
fight  no  more  against  the  United  States,  were  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes. 

10.  The  liberties  of  the  Georgia  colonists  were  greatly  restricted 
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l>y  the  trustees  under  the  charter.    At  last,  wearied  by  the  complaints 
<of  the  colonists,  the  trustees  surrendered  their  charter  to  the  crown. 

Grammar. — i.  The  first  completes  the  meaning  of  the  predicate. 
The  second  is  used  as  an  adjective  and  modifies  the  noun  charms, 

2.     Who  is  generally  preferred  to  ihat  in  explanatory  clauses. 
.  3.     (a)  Who  do  you  suppose  it  is?    (You  do  suppose  it  is  who.) 
Who  is  nominative  after  is,    (b)  "  It  was  supposed  to  be  A^/'  is  cor- 
rect,   (c)  It  was  Paul,  he  who  wrote  the  epistle;  "he"  must  be  in 
the  same  case  as  "  Paul.*' 

5.  (a)  "Gurgling"  is  used  adjectively  and  modifies  the  noun 
""Ayr."  (b)  This  sentence  may  mean :  John,  who  was  tired,  did 
not  go;  or.  John  did  not  go,  because  he  wjis  tired.  According  to  the 
£rst  sentence,  being  has  an  adjective  force,  modifying  John.  In  the 
second  sentence  it  expresses  cause,  and  modifies  did  go,  (c)  The 
messenger  came  running ,  running  has  the  force  of  an  adverb  of 
manner,  modifying  came. 

6.  («)  The  sentence  is  correct,  (b)  This  is  a  supposition  con- 
trary to  the  fact,  and  the  subjunctive  is  required  in  the  conditional 
clause.  The  sentence  should  read,  "If  my  friend  were  here,"  etc. 
{c)  I  had  never  known  how  short  life  really  is,  Vniversal  truths 
require  the  present  tense. 

S.  Come,  came,  coming  come ;  Do,  did.  doing,  done ;  Fall,  fell, 
falling,  fallen ;  Lie.  lay.  lying,  lain. 

9.  Is  is  an  irregular,  intransitive  (neuter)  verb,  indicative,  pres- 
ent, third,  singular,  agreeing  in  person  and  number  with  its  subject 
it,  or  "acting  the  evil,"  for  which  it  stands.  Is  destroying  is  a  reg- 
ular, transitive  verb,  active,  indicative,  present,  third,  singular,  agree* 
tag  with  its  subject  that.     It  is  the  progressive  form. 

10.  It  was  apprehended  by  them  that  the  Gypsies  might  have 
carried  him  off. 

Gbography. — I.  The  races  of  men  are  Caucasian.  Ethiopian, 
Mongolian.  Malay.  American  (Indian).  Australian.  The  first  three 
are  sometimes  called  the  primary,  and  the  last  three  the  secondary 
races.    Some  authors  make  fewer  and  some  more  races. 

2.  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron.  Erie,  Oatario  are  the  chief 
inland  waters. 

3.  The  five  ports  on  the  great  lakes  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance are  Chicago.  Cleveland.  Buffalo.  Detroit,  Milwaukee.* 

4.  Five  manufacturing  cities — Pittsburgh,  iron,  glass  and  nails ; 
Lo«fell,  cotton  goods;  Lynn,  boots  and  shoes;  Manchester,  locomo- 
tives, hardware,  calico;  Worcester,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  pistols, 
locks,  wire,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

5.  Sugar,  tobacco,  coffee. 
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7.  Russia,  abolute  monarchy ;  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Spain  are  limited  monarchies;  France,  republic. 

9.     London,  Paris.  Vienna,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg. 
10.  Wabash,  White,  White  Water,  Kankakee,  belong  to  the  Missis- 
sippi system  ;  St.  Joseph  belonging  to  the  Great  Lake  system. 

Theory  of  Teaching  — i.  The  powers  of  the  mind  embrace  mZrA 
l^^t,  which  produces  ideas,  thoughts,  reflection ;  sensibility^  which  gifes 
rise  to  f  elings,  emotions,  sensations,  desires,  etc. ;  and  wiU^  whidi 
accounts  for  all  volition,  voluntary  action,  choosing,  determinadoo, 
etc.,  etc. 

3 .  PercepHon  is  that  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  outward  world  through  the  senses;  conception^  or  gener- 
alization, is  the  power  of  forming  general  ideas.  It  is  derived  from 
con^  to  gather,  and  capio,  to  take,  hence  taking  or  binding  together; 
judgment  is  the  power  of  perceiving  agreements  or  differences  of 
objects  of  thought.  It  compares  one  object  with  another  and  the 
mental  product  is  called  a  judgment.  The  expression  of  a  judgment 
in  words  is  called  a  proposition. 

3.  Phonic  spelling  in  primary  schools  will  aid  in  developing  the 
vocal  organs,  in  distinct  articulation  and  enunciation.  It  is  often 
carried  too  far. 

4.  Painful  motives  distract  the  mind  and  disqualify  for  study, 
white  pleasant  motives  stimulate  and  enable  the  mind  to  do  its  best 
work. 

5.  Prizes  are  harmful  because  they  usually  stimulate  only  the  few 
who  do  not  need  to  be  stimulated,  while  they  discourage  the  many 
who  become  indifferent.  Besides  prizes  arc  unworthy  motives  to 
plare  before  children,  and  they  frequently  lead  to  rivalry  and  dis- 
honesty. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Bank  discount  is  a  deduction  made  by  banks 
for  paying  a  note  before  it  becomes  due  It  is  the  interest  upon  the 
face  of  the  note  for  three  days  more  than  the  time  specified.  Bonds 
arc  written  instruments  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
m^ney  at  a  specified  time. 

%  Arithmetic  is  the  science  of  numbers,  and  the  art  of  numerical 
computation.     Cancellation  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more  factors 

of  a  number. 

3  A  qomwon  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  a  number 
which  each  of  them  will  exactly  divide.  A  complex  fraction  is  one 
having  a  fraction  in  one  or  both  of  its  terms. 

I.Sooo  =  S80  hundred.    $1.80  X  80  =  $144,  »he  annual  prcmioBL 

f  iH'ko($t=yoiJi.  $l-{'$.oiJi=^tuoi}i.  63days-H6  =  $oioS 
Klon$i.  $i.oi;<- $.0105  =  11.0082V  ^i.ooS25X85oo  =  $857o.»5» 
Awwcr. 
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6-  (9  ga'-  3  qt.)— (»  ga'-  3  qf-  I  pt-(=)7  gal.  3  qt-  «  pt.)  or  63  pts.  2400 
gal.s=ri92cx>  pts.  63  pts.  :  19200  pts. : :  i  min.  :  ll^^<ixi -_  jo4i}  mm.  or  5 
hr.  4^f  min. 

7.  |/(3oo)»— (24c^*=i8oft.  |/(40o)»— («4o)»=32oft  i8oft.  +  3ao 
ft.=5oo  ft.,  Am. 

8.  ^1860867  =  123. 

9.  Int.  on  $1  for  2  yr.=$.  12 ;  for  3  mo.  $.015 ;  for  18  days  $.003.  $.12+ 
1.015-f  $.oo3=r$.i38,  but  on  $1  for  given  time,  ^.I38X496==$68.448,  Ans. 
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Answer  to  Query. — The  capital  of  Dakota  is  Yankton. 

Purdue  University  has  180  students  this  term.  It  has  matricu* 
lated  220  students  this  year. 

Messrs.  £.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  educational  publishers,  announce 
their  removal  to  25  Clinton  Place.  N.  Y. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Purdue  University  has  closed  for  this 
year.     The  session  expired  February  9th. 

The  schools  in  Rensselaer  are  reported  to  be  in  their  most  pros- 
perous condition.     P.  H.  Kirsch  is  superintendent. 

MoNTiCELLO. — The  manual  shows  the  schools  of  this  place  in  good 
condition.  Wm.  M.  Sinclair  is  Supt.  and  Geo.  W.  Isham  is  principal 
of  the  high  -school. 

The  Richmond  Normal  School  has  gained  fifty  per  cent,  this 
year  over  the  attendance  of  last  year.  Those  in  attendance  speak 
very  highly  of  its  work. 

Henry  Hoffman,  of  Blunt,  Dakota,  has  started  a  weekly  school 
journal.  It  runs  16  pages  not  quite  so  large  as  the  pages  of  this  pa- 
per.   Its  success  is  certainly  doubtful  in  that  "  far  off  country." 

The  Ripley  county  manual  of  public  schools  is  a  compact,  carefully 
arranged  pamphlet  of  48  pages,  and  contains  full  information  on 
school  matters.  In  it  Supt.  Geo,  W.  Young  makes  some  pertinent 
suggestions. 

Ladoga. — The  Central  Normal  located  here  is  doing  well.  The 
enrollment  this  term  is  over  150,  while  the  prospects  for  next  term 
are  excellent.  A.  F.  Knotts,  a  graduate  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal, 
is  principal. 

Hamilton  County. — The  teachers  of  Hamilton  county  held  a 
joint  meeting  at  Noblesville  February  14th.  Judging  from  the  pro* 
gram  the  meeting  must  have  been  profitable.  Supt.  A.  H.  Morris 
makes  a  success  of  whatever  he  undertakes. 
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St.  Joseph  County  has  now  104  members  of  the  Reading  Circle; 
^3  percent  of  the  district  teachers  are  in  it,  while  only  20  percent  of 
the  city  teachers  belong.  This  is  an  excellent  showing,  especially 
for  the  teachers  who  are  directly  under  the  cK^ge  of  Supt.  Moon. 

Brownstown. — The  high  school  will  graduate  a  class  of  eight  this 
year.  The  schools  are  prospering.  A  good  supply  of  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus  has  been  secured  by  the  efforts  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  teachers.  The  efficient  principal,  C.  L.  Hottel,  will  re-open 
the  Brownstown  Normal  May  4th. 

Pulaski  County. — The  manual  for  the  schools  of  this  county, 
published  by  Supt.  W.  E.  Nethcrton,  is  the  largest,  fullest,  most  com- 
prehensive, yet  received.  It  contains  everything  about  the  county 
system  and  about  the  state  system  of  education,  and  a  /ew  pages  of 
advertising.    Supt.  Netherton  never  does  things  by  halves. 

LiGONmR. — Supt.  D  D.  Luke  has  had  charge  of  the  Ligonier 
schools  for  many  years,  and  is  doing  excellent  work.  He  fs  a  person 
who  thinks  for  himself  and  works  for  the  best  results.  His  last  re- 
port is  very  full  and  is  put  up  in  excellent  style.  A  new  feature  is 
that  for  each  child  a  report  is  published  of  days  present,  times  tardy, 
time  lost  by  tardiness,  deportment,  and  average  percent  of  scholar- 
ship. 

Indianapolis. — In  the  schools  here  classes  are  promoted  regu- 
larly twice  each  year.  This  of  course  brings  a  new  class  to  the  high 
school  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  Until  within  two  years  the  mid- 
year class  has  been  small,  and  its  graduation  was  delayed  to  the 
close  of  the  year  with  the  main  class.  For  the  past  two  years  these 
classes  have  been  graduated  at  the  middle  of  the  year  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cdurse  of  study.  The  last  class  numbered  twelve* 
W.  W  Grant  is  succeeding  well  as  principal  of  the  high  school. 

The  Fountain  County  Teachers'  Association  convened  in  Cov- 
ington, February  6th  and  7th,  and  was  certainly  the  most  successful 
ever  held  in  the  county.  The  instruction  the  first  day  was  given  by 
home  talent. .  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  Co  Supt.  Elson,  of  Parke, 
addressed  the  teachers  and  citizens  on  the  subject,  '*  Uses  and  Abuses 
of  the  School  Funds."  This  was  well  received  W.  A.  Bell,  J  M. 
Olcott,  and  W.  T.  Fry  were  present  the  second  day  and  gave  some 
very  valuable  suggestions  on  school  government.  Judge  Davidson 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Docterman,  two  prominent  lawyers  of  Covington, 
instructed  the  Association  in  a  manner  that  was  heartily  endorsed. 
There  was  a  full  attendance.  It  was  decided  to  make  this  a  perma- 
nent organization  to  be  held  annually. 

V.  E  LiVENGOOD,  Sec*y.  J.  G.  Glasscxktk,  Pres*t. 
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Meeting  of  City  Superintendents.— A  meeting  of  city  and  town 
superintendents  will  be  held  in  Union  City  March  13  and  14.  The- 
first  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday  evening  at  7  o'clock,  and  the 
meetings  will  be  continued  over  Saturday.  The  discussions  will  be 
entirely  informal.  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  proposed  : 
I.  What  can  we  do  in  the  direction  of  Industrial  EUlucation  ?  2.  The 
place  of  Drawing  in  the  School  Curriculum.  3  What  constitutes 
an  ideal  School  ?  4.  Relation  of  Superintendent  to  School  Board. 
5.  What  Training  is  necessary  to  Successful  Teaching?  6.  Can  our 
Course  of  Study  be  so  arranged  as  to  promote  pupils  faster  7  7.  The 
Library  in  Schools.  8.  Should  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  schools- 
be  modified  ?  and  others. 

J.J.  Mills.  R.  I.  Hamilton,  and  F.  Treudfy  will  report  a  "High 
School  Course  of  Study.*'    This  meeting  is  not  coniined  to  superin- - 
tendents  of  Eastern  Indiana  and  Western  Ohio,  but  all  superintend- 
ents and  others  that  feel  disposed  to  come  are  cordially  invited. 

St.  Joseph  County. — The  Board  of  Education  at  a  special  meet- 
ing in  January,  resolved  in  favor  of— (i)  A  uniform  term  of  school . 
of  not  less  than  eight  months ;  (2)  A  uniform  course  of  study  and 
grading  country  schools;  (3)  A  compulsory  school  law;  (4)  Paying 
teachers  for  attending  township  institutes;  (5)  No  change  in  the 
present  law  governing  the  license  of  teachers  or  the  election  of 
county  superintendents. 

In  this  county  by  vote  of  the  county  institute  and  by  the  board  of 
education  it  has  been  the  custom  for  two  years  past  for  each  teacher 
on  being  examined  to  pay  to  the  superintendent  for  institute  pur- 
poses 50  cents  each.    The  board  resolved  not  to  employ  teachers 
refusing  to  pay  this  tax. 

The  teacher's  institute  recommended  that  in  order  to  stimulate  > 
and  secure  higher  culture  among  the  teachers  that  the  trustees  should 
pay  higher  wages  to  such  as  passed  an  examination  upon  civil  gov- 
ernment, physiolog>,  geography,  science  of  teaching,  general  history, 
mental  science,  and  algebra.    Superintendent  Calvin  Moon  is  a  mov- 
ing power. 

Jay  County. — Will  J.  Houck,  Supt.  of  Jay  county,  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  any  superintendent  in  the  state  in  his  zeal  and  efficiency 
in  pushing  forward  the  cause  of  education  in  his  county.  In  order 
to  secure  what  he  wanted  he  arranged  and  published  a  Register  es- 
pecially adapted  to  securing  proper  grading,  enrolling,  reporting, 
stimulating  pupils,  encouraging  attendance,  etc.  He  has  provided 
for  uniform  examinations  twice  each  year  for  promotion.  Every 
pupil  is  examined  whether  ready  for  promotion  or  not.  Promotions 
are  made  on  an  average  of  85  percent,  not  failing  below  65  percent: 
on  any  one  branch. 
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Tl«  fchooU  arc  divided  into  eight  grades.  At  the  close  of  each 
year  the  questions  prepared  by  the  state  committee  for  gradnatioii 
from  the  common  schools  are  submitted  to  those  finishing  thescT- 
cnth  year's  work,  and  those  who  pass  are  given  their  diploma,  and 
arc  promoted  to  the  eighth  grade,  which  is  called  the  '*  post  gradu- 
ate year's  work."  Persons  completing  satisfactorily  the  post  grad- 
UiUe  course  are  given  '*  trial  certificates  to  teach. 

A  ichool  exhibit,  made  up  in  part  of  papers  prepared  at  these 
uniform  examinations,  is  made  an  important  part  of  each  county 
(m\\  Teachers  arc  required  to  report  the  names  of  pupils  cnumer- 
A\ci\  hut  not  enrolled  in  schools,  together  with  reasons  for  lum- 
iuuni dance ;  and  also  the  names  of  parents  of  such  children.  This 
\\t\\i%  the  attendance.  * 

A  large  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  are  in  the  Reading 
Cu  1 1#,  and  all  in  all  Jay  county  seems  toVe  in  a  healthy  condition 
i\\\\\  on  the  up-grade  educationally. 

riu>HNTt>WN. — A  joint  township  association  was  heldatThom- 
lim  ti  Kohruaty  \y\\  and  14th,  which  was  largely  attended  and  was 
A  h>Aiked  *uc\c**.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Frankfort,  gave  an  excellent 
ftd*Ut***  Fnday  evening,  and  A,  G.  Alford,  Indianapolis,  made  an 
A^liiif  **  SAtuitlay  l\  M  ,  which  pleased  all  who  heard  it  Co.Supt 
UikvlWtl*  re^d  a  valuable  paper  on  ••  Literature  in  Common  Schools." 
SujU^  Man»  ot  the  Thornu>wn  schols,  was  active  in  making  evcry- 
b^Uv  ''at  Koiue/'     He  is  ooing  good  work  in  his  schools. 
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Alice  Bridgman,  Asst  H.  S.,  Salem,  Ind.  Discussion  opened  by 
O.  T.  Dunagan,  Prin.  schools.  Shoals,  Ind.  Miscellaneous  Busi- 
ness— ^Appointment  of  Committee  on  Officers. 

Evening,  7:30.  —  Address  —  Primary  Instruction,  John  Cooper, 
Sunt  schools,  Evansville,  Ind.  Address — Common  School  Room 
Diseases,  Dr.  H.  Stillson,  Prof.  Science,  Southern  Indiana  Normal 
College.  Paper — Natural  Science  in  Elementary  Schools,  Prof.  O.  P. 
Jenkins,  Natural  Science,  State  Normal,  Terre  Haute. 

Friday  Morning,  9  o'clock. — Opening  Exercises.  Paper — Will- 
Power,.  Prof.  J.  K.  Beck,  Prin.  Preparatory  Dept.,  State  University. 
Discussion  opened  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Bloss,  Supt.  schools,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Paper — Our  High  Schools,  Frank  M.  Stalker,  Prin.  schools,  Orleans, 
Ind.  Discussion  opened  by  Walter  Wallace.  Prin.  Fourth  Ward 
School,  Columbus,  Ind.  (Recess,)  Address — Independent  Normal- 
ism  as  a  New  Education,  Prof.  R.  Heber  Holbrook,  Vice-President 
National  Normal  University.  Lebanon.  Ohio.  Talks  on  Primary 
Teaching — Miss  Ellen  J.  Strader.  Bloomington  schools ;  Miss  Mary 
Glover,  Bedford  schools ;  Miss  Alice  Whitaker,  Spencer  schools. 

Afternoon.  1:00 — Paper — Education  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
A.  H.  Kennedy.  Supt.  schools.  Rockport.  Ind.  General  Discussion. 
Paper — Negative  Factors  in  Educational  Problems,  A.  J.  Snoke,  Supt. 
schools,  Princeton.  Paper — Part  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Development 
of  Civilization,  G.  L.  Mcintosh,  Lawrenceburg.  Ind.  General  Dis- 
cussion— Reports  of  Committees. 

Executive  Committee.  —  W.  E.  Lugenbeel.  chairman,  Mitchell; 
R.  A.  Ogg,  New  Albany ;  W.  W.  Fuller.  Booneville ;  C.  W.  McClure. 
Mitchell ;  D.  H.  Ellison.  Mitchell ;  A.  Tompkins.  Franklin. 

Music  Committee—Miss  Dora  Stroud,  Mitchell;  C.  F.  Coffin, 
New  Albany;  Miss  Jessie  Robertson,  Mitchell;  Miss  Jennie  Day, 
New  Albany;  Miss  Eva  L.  Lydall,  New  Albany;  I).  S.  Kelley, 
Jefferson ville.  The  exercises  will  be  interspersed  with  first-class  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music. 

Friday  Evening — Social  Entertainment. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Railroad  Rates. — Reduced  rates  have  been  secured  on  the  O.  & 
M.  R.  R..  the  L,  N.  A.  &  C.  R.  R..  and  connecting  lines.  Write  at 
once  to  C.  W.  McClure.  railroad  secretary,  Mitchell.  Ind.,  for  orders 
on  the  agents  of  the  various  roads  for  excursion  tickets.  State  par- 
ticularly the  roads  over  which  you  desire  to  travel  Tickets  good 
going  March  31,  April  i  and  2 ;  returning,  until  April  5th. 

Hotels  and  Boarding. — Mitchell  is  abundantly  supplied  with  good 
hotels  and  private  boarding  houses.  Hotels,  ;^i  to  |i  50  per  day ; 
private  boarding  houses,  %\  per  day;  private  families,  ;^i  per  day. 

Committee  of  Reception. — Persons,  on  arriving,  will  be  met  at  the 
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trains  by  members  of  the  Reception  Committee.     Every  train— day 
or  night — will  be  met. 

Arrivals  of  Trains. — Trains  on  the  O.  &  M.  R.  R.  arrive  from  the 
East  at  1 1:40  a.  m,,  1 1 140  p.  m.,  and  1:09  a.  m. ;  from  the  West  at  5:50 
a.  m.,  2  39  p.  m.,  3:30  p.  m..  and  2:39  ^'  "*•  ^-  N«  A-  ^  ^  ^-  ^* 
trains  arrive  from  the  South  at  10:26  su  m.  and  10:26  p.  m.;  from  the 
North  at  5:46  p.  m.  and  5:00  a.  m. 

Length  of  Papers. — No  paper  or  address  is  to  exceed  30  minutes. 
The  person  who  opens  the  discussion  will  be  allowed  10  minutes;  al! 
others  will  be  limited  to  5  minutes.  The  object  is  to  secure  variety 
of  work. 

School  Work, — All  members  of  the  Association  who  arrive  on 
Wednesday  morning  or  evening  will  have  an  opportunity  to  witness 
the  working  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Mitchell  public  schools 
on  Wednesday,  and  of  inspecting  the  work  done  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College  on  Wednesday  and 
on  Thursday  morning.  The  latier  institution  will  have  all  its  regu- 
lar classes  in  session  before  the  hours  of  opening  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  every  day,  but  the  exercises  of  the  convention  will  be 
attended  by  the  students  and  teachers  in  a  body. 

Notices  in  the  Papers  — It  is  earnestly  requested  by  the  committee 
that  all  persons  who  receive  these  programs  will  place  notices  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  their  county  papers. 

All  teachers  who  desire  the  progress  of  the  "New  Profession"  aie 
cordially  invited  to  attend.  W.  E.  Lugbkbbbl, 

Chn,  Ex.  Com,,  Mitchell,  Imd, 
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Work  in  Brooks"  Mental  Science,  for  February.  iSSS'-Pages  i6g- 

jgg.    Subject:    **  The  Imagination,** 

I.    Terms  to  be  ExPLAmsD. 
I.  Ideal,  idealize.     2.  "Train  of  thoughtr**  page  174.    3.  Sponta- 
neity.   4.  "A  plastic  power,'*  page  186.     5.  "Great  guess/*  p.  iSq* 
6.   "Inductive  thought,"  p.   189     7.   "Elastic  thread  of  gravity,** 
page  179. 

II.    Terms  to  be  Distinguished. 

I  Idea  and  ideal.  2  Memory  and  imagination.  3  "New  Com<- 
binations"  and  "  new  creations  **    4    Imagination  proper,  and  fancy. 

NoTS. — To  say  that  a  careful  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  terms  (words  and  phrases) 
used,  is  of  the  first  iinp<irtarce  is  to  sav  what  every  one  believes  to  be  true,  but  what 
few  prrkon«  resolut*  ly  put  into  oiinimoo  practice.  These  first  two  items  should,  the«,br 
constantly  used. 
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III.    Biographies. 

Coii<:erziing  the  persons  referred  to  in  these  two  chapters,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  from  Demosthenes  in  his  political  oratory,  to 
Cnvier  with  his  fossils  and  bones,  every  character  is  representative, 

in  the  culture  and  exercise,  of  a  far-reaching  and  efficient  imagina* 
tion. 

IV.    Professional  Items. 

(a)  Relation  of  Imagination  to  Memory, 

I.  "For  the  materials  necessary  to  its  processes,  hnagination 
depends,  immediately,  upon  memory ;  remotely,  upon  perception.'* 
-^Munsett. 

1.  *'  What  is  ordinarily  called  learning,  whether  by  oral  com* 
mnnication  or  by  books,  is  not  simply  an  exercise  of  memory ;  it  in- 
volves an  exercise  of  imagination  as  well.'* — Sully, 

(b)  The  Principle  of  Suggestion  in  Imagining. 

1.  "Had  Columbus  been  without  imagination,  he  would  not 
have  discovered  America." — IVinslow. 

2.  "  The  teaching  of  the  srience  of  Geography  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  power  to  use  the  imagination." — Parker. 

(c)  The  Power  of  Idealizing  Sense- Perceptions, 

I  "  The  child  turns  his  perceptions  into  conceptions  and  plays 
with  them  : — ^this  is  imagination." — Rcsenkranx, 

2.  "  The  imagination  of  mechanical  inventors  has  been  chiefly 
exerted  in  de/ising  schemes  ior  getting  hold  of,  guiding,  governing, 
or  modifying  the  forces  of  nature." — Jardine, 

3  **  Next  to  the  direct  action  of  the  senses,  imagination  is  the 
most  important,  in  its  length,  breadth  and  depth  of  all  the  mental 
powers.  *  * — Parker, 

(d)  Relation  of  Imagination  to  Thinking, 

I  "  Imagination  is  as  necessary  to  philosophy  as  to  poetry."— 
Bascom. 

2.  "  Nearly  all  the  great  discoveries  of  science  have  been  the 
result  of  an  effort  of  imagination." — Jardine 

3.  "  Imagination  is  indispensable  to  the  processes  of  true  sci- 
ence."— Munsell. 

(e)  Relation  of  Imagination  to  Character, 

I.  *'The  sound  and  proper  exercise  of  the  imagination  may  be 
an  aid  to  the  cultivation  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  estimable  in  hu- 
man character." — Abercrombie, 

(f)  Irfluence  of  an  Acquaintance  with  Art-'Pictures,  Literature, 

V.    Quotations. 
There  are  given  in  this  lesson  eight  familiar  quotations  from  three 
equally  well-known  authors.    With  one  exception,  possibly,  the 
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books  are  such  as  may  be  found  in  every  neighborhood,  and  tke 
gems  are  well  worth  tracing  up.  Besides,  their  connection  with  the 
imagination  is  both  close  and  important. 

VI.    Summaries. 

1.  The  forms  of  Imagination. 

2.  The  products  of  Imagination. 

3.  The  laws  of  Imagination. 

4.  The  limits  of  Imagination. 

5.  The  sphere  of  Imagination. 

6.  Methods  of  cultivating  the  Imagination. 

{a)  "  The  gratifying  of  children  with  the  literature  of  imaginatio& 
is  a  matter  for  parents  as  much  as  to  give  them  country  walks  or  hol- 
iday treats." — Bmin. 

(d)  "A  strong  native  bent  to  imaginative  activity,  requires  to  be 
guided  rather  than  resisted  or  frustrated." — Su/{y. 

NoTB. — Special  reference  should  be  nuule,  alto,  to  an  addreat  deltTercd  before  tht 
Iiuliaaa  Teachers*  Association  at  Indaanapolis,  by  Supt.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  sad  pubbslMd 
in  ihe  Indiana  School  Joural*  Juae»  1885.  This  article  is  an  appropriate  snppleoesc  10 
t  hfi  February  Mental  Science.  R.  G.  B. 

0 

OUTLINES  OP  HISTORY  FOR  DECEMBER. 
Barnes*  General  History— Pages  73-108. 

First  iVeek. — The  splendid  maritime  achievements  of  the  Phceni- 
cians — the  path  finders  of  the  ancient  world — are  subjects  of  pecuUr 
interest  to  the  student.  The  voyages  of  these  primitive  navigators 
should  be  carefully  traced  upon  a  map  or  globe. 

I .  The  influence  of  their  commerce  upon  the  world,  in  distribntin; 
the  arts,  sciences  and  customs  of  many  nations,  with  their  material 
products,  abroad  over  the  earth. 

3.    The  influence  of  this  commerce  upon  public  spirit  at  home. 

3.  Carthage,  her  rise  and  fall.  Date  of  the  former.  (Virgil** 
:iccount  of  Queen  Dido,  in  the  iCneid,  is  a  gross  but  pardonable  an- 
achronism.) 

4.  From  what  regions  did  the  Phoenicians  acquire,  and  to  what 
reiipons  did  they  carry  art  and  culture  ?  From  whom  was  the  first 
alphabet  derived  ? 

$.    Native  arts — astronomy,  mining,  pottery,  dyeing. 

6.  Religion^Baal,  or  Bel  Moloch.  Astarte,  or  Ashtoreth.  The 
influence  of  the  Phoenician  Queen  upon  the  kingdom  of  Iiraei.  (I 
Kings.  XVI ) 

Sec0md  !*>#>.— The  Jews,  i .  Origin  of  the  Jews ;  The  Sojourn  in 
Egypt;  The  Return  to  Palestine,  a.  The  Exodus;  The  date  con- 
pared  with  that  of  the  discovery  of  America.  3.  The  Corjquest  of 
Canaan«  as  related  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  4.  The  Jews  under  the 
Judge*— (See  the  book  of  Judges.)     $.  King  Saul.    6.  KiagDa^^^i 
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The  new  Capital ;  The  Psalms.  7.  King  Solomon ;  The  great  Tem- 
ple; The  Proverbs,  Canticles,  apd  The  Preacher.  8.  The  Division ; 
Israel  and  her  Captivity;  Judah  dnd  her  Captivity.  9.  The  Restora- 
tion of  Judah.  ID.  Civilization;  The  Jewish  Commonwealth;  Char- 
acter of  the  Mosaic  laws;  Mitigations  of  Oriental  Cruelty. 

N0T8.— Jeratalem  coasisted  of  three  parts:  z.  The  old  town  of , Salem  (Gen.  xiv.  z8). 
a.  The  hill  to  the  Soiith,  wrested  from  the  Jebasites  by  David,  (II  Satnuel  V),  called  by 
him  lit.  Zioo,  and  bnUt  up  with  splendor  for  the  new  capitaL  3.  Mt.  Monah,  the  hUI 
to  the  eastward,  added  by  Solomon  as  the  site  of  his  temple,  (I  Kings,  VI).  The  old 
capital  was  Hel»oa,  where  Abraham  was  buried. 

TAird  H^tek. — The  third  of  the  ^w^  great  Empires— the  Persian. 
I.  The  romantic  story  of  Cyrus.  2.  The  fulfillment  of  prophesy  in 
his  career.  3.  Cambyses  and  Egypt.  4.  Darius  I,  and  the  Satraps; 
Sasa,  the  Sushan  of  Scripture — (Esther  I,  2.)  5.  Oriental  Despo- 
tism; Oriental  Etiquette.    9    Persian  Literature;  The  Zend-Avesta. 

7.  Why  the  Greeks  considered  the  Persians  "barbarians,"  in  spite 
of  their  luxuries ;  What  elements  of  true  civilization  were  wanting. 

8.  Peculiarities  of  Persian  Art.  9.  Persian  Religions;  The  Magi. 
ID.  Oriental  status  of  Women.  11.  The  Persian  army.  (Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  remains  to  be  told,  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  Greece.  These  accounts  of  Persian  warfare  will 
be  of  interest  hereafter.) 

Fourth  Week. — The  Hindoos,  i.  Their  relations  to  us,  as  Aryans 
of  a  common  parentage;  Physical  differences  resulting  from  the 
long  separation ;  Other  differences ;  The  time  of  the  migration ;  Re- 
union of  the  sundered  branches  in  British  India.  2.  The  system  of 
caste;  Have  we  lost  it  or  have  they  acquired  it,  since  the  separation  ? 

3.  The  Sanskrit ;  The  literature,  extent  and  quality ;  The  Rig  Veda. 

4.  The  ancient  religion  of  Brahminism.  5.  Buddha,  or  Gantama, 
the  great  reformer ;  Driven  from  India,  his  religion  takes  root  in 
other  lands,  and  China  is  degraded  into  a  disgusting  superstition  ; 
The  character  of  Gantama. 

SUNDAY  READINGS  (SUGGESTIVE). 

•  First  Sunday, -^l  Kings,  XVIH;  Ezek.  XXVIII,  XXVI. 

Second  Sunday. — ^Selections  from  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel 
and  Kings. 

Third  Sunday. — Isaiah  XLV,  1-4,  (a  prophesy  written  more  than 
a  century  before  Cyrus  was  bom.) 

Fourth  Sunday. '•'Kxiio\^*%  "  Light  of  Asia.*'  (This  is  published 
in  cheap  form,  and  is  worth  perusal.) 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY  FOR  JANUARY. 
Paces  xoj^'SS* 
First  Week. — ^The  Chinese,     i.  Antiquity  of  the  nation;   Ching 
Wang  and  the  Great  Wall;  Ultimate  triumph  of  the  Tartars.    2.  Iso- 
lation, and  its  results ;  Visit  of  Marco  Polo.    3.  Chinese  literature. 
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4  The  religions;  Boodhism;  Taoism;  Confuscius  (Kong  FuTse)i. 
phi1o>tcipher  rather  than  a  false  prophet;  His  Silver -Rule  compared 
with  the  Golden  Rule  of  the  Savior.  ' 

S^copt^  Wr/i.— The  Greeks,  i.  The  earliest  seat  of  Western  dr- 
iliiation  ;  Difference  between  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  ciriliza- 
tions  3.  Geographical  features  of  Greece,  and  their  influence  ott 
the  Greeks.  3  The  Greeks  a  people,  rather  than  a  nation;  Their 
origin;  Bonds  of  union.  4.  Legends;  The  Argonauts,  and  tke  War 
of  Troy.  5.  The  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  compared  with  theretom 
of  the  Uraelites  to  Canaan.  6.  Greek  colonies.  7.  Divisions  of 
Greece, 

TArrd  Wr/i".— Athens  and  Sparta,  i.  The  kingdom  of  Sparta; 
LycuTgu^  and  his  laws ;  Results  of  his  system.  2.  The  Republic  of 
Athens ;  Draco  and  his  laws ;  Solon  and  his  laws.  3.  The  tyrants, 
or  kings  ;  The  triumph  of  Democracy.  4.  Ihe  first  Persian  inroad. 
%.  The  second  expedition ;  The  defense  of  Greece  f  The  battle  of 
Marathon,  which  *'  saved  the  civilization  of  the  world.'*  (Everything 
|>crtaining  to  this  most  important  engagement  should  receive  care^ 
study  )  6.  The  effect  of  this  battle  on  Greece ;  on  Athens ;  on  Spinta; 
on  MiHiades.  7.  Themistocles  and  Aristides;  The  system  of  ostra- 
cism ;  Its  injustice 

Fourth  Week, — The  third  Persian  expedition,  i.  Sparta's  first 
part  of  the  war ;  Leonidas  and  Thermopylae  2.  The  Athenian  vic- 
tory at  Salamis;  The  fleet;  The  "wooden  wall"  of  the  Athenians; 
The  flight  of  Xerxes.  3.  Final  conflicts.  4,  Results  of  the  war. 
5.  M^l^nitude  of  the  undertaking. 


OirrUNES  OF   history   for  FEBRUARY. 
C«»«iml  Uistofy  -  Places  i3S**S3* 

firti  IIW>-~i.  The  career  of  Cimon.  2.  Pericles,  and  the  tri- 
umph o(  Democracy.  Modes  of  educating  the  populace.  3.  Athe- 
nian civilization  and  culture.  4.  How  an  inland  city  was  made  a 
seafiort.     5.  Exhibitions  of  Athenian  sport. 

Sfttmu  M'Wit. — I.  The  nw/  cmmu  of  the  great  war  between  the 
Greets  ^idtcs.  The  #»v«xi»it  of  the  war.  2.  How  the  States  were  a^ 
rat^lird  in  the  two  great  parties  to  the  conflict.  3.  The  conduct  of 
the  iwAf,  The  terrible  siege  of  Athens.  4.  The  perfidy  of  Pausanius. 
The  hctoic  defense  of  Platea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  city.  ^5.  The 
schen^e  i>f  Alcit>iades.  His  traitorous  conduct,  after  his  deposition. 
The  late  of  the  expedition.  His  recall  by  the  fickle  Athenians,  and 
his  sciord  deposition,  (k  The  fall  of  Athens.  7.  Her  continued 
s«|hremAiY  in  literature  and  art.  The  thirty  tyrants,  and  the  re- 
cstmyi^hment  of  Democracy. 

n#«'  Heik.^U  The  third  Persian  war.  How  Greece  became 
In'tohrtd.    a.  How  victory  was  turned  into  defeat.    3.  The  retreat 
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under  Xenophon.  Its  remarkable  character.  4.  A  fifth  war  with 
Persia.  Greeks  again  the  aggressors.  5.  Persian  gold  triumphs 
Decline  of  Sparta.  6.  The  Washington  of  Greece — Epaminondas. 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea.  The  fall  of  Thebes.  The  Theban  Phalanx. 
Fourth  Week, — i.  In  what  respect  was  Mace^on  to  be  considered 
a  Greek  State  ?  2.  Philip's  ambition  to  be  recognized  as  a  Greek. 
His  success.  He  craftily  insinuates  himself  into  Greek  affairs.  3.  The 
opposition  of  Demosthenes.  4.  The  Macedonian  Phalanx.  5.  An*- 
ecdotes  illustrating  the  character  of  Philip.  His  death.  6.  Alexan- 
der. The  destruction  of  Thebes.  7.  The  conquest  of  Persia.  The 
conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the  new  city  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  ad- 
vance into  India.  8.  Alexander's  death.  9.  His  plans.  His  influ- 
ence on  the  history  of  the  world.  10.  In  what  respects  was  Alexan- 
der's empire  a  6^r^^^  empire?  11.  Did  Alexander  really  conquer 
the  world,  as  legend  states  ? 

NoTC^It  u  not  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Greek  Empire,  since  that  term  is  used  to 
designate  the  eastern  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  centuries  later.  H.  M.  S. 


METHODS  OP   INSTRUCTION. 
Talks  on  Teaching— pp.  zoi-iao. 

When  shall  the  writing  of  numbers  be  commenced  ?  Not  until 
the  number  ten  has  been  thoroughly  learned,  says  the  author.  What 
must  the  child  know  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ten  ?  How 
long  will  it  take  a  child  entering  school  at  the  age  of  six  to  acquire 
this  knowledge  ?  Why  should  not  children  be  taught  to  count  to  50 
or  to  100  the  first  year?  The  author  recommends  the  teaching  of 
the  four  fundamental  operations  simultaneously.  What  are  the  rea- 
sons for  this?  What  are  the  arguments  against  it?  (The  Circle 
should  study  the  papers  that  have  appeared  in  the  last  three  or  four 
numbers  of  the  School  Journal  on  the  **Grube  Method y  written  by 
Dr.  White  and  the  editor  the  Ped.  Dept.  of  the  Journal )  These 
<)uestions  are  of  fundamental  importance  and  should  be  carefully 
studied.  What  reason  is  suggested  why  the  written  form  of  numbers 
should  not  be  taught  as  early  as  the  written  form  of  words  ?  Espe- 
<nal  attention  is  called  to  the  suggestions  of  the  text  as  to  the  method 
by  which  the  child  shall  learn  to  associate  the  idea  of  aumber  with 
the  figures,  and  thus  avoid  the  common  error  of  teaching  the  child 
£gures  instead  of  numbers :  How  much  and  what  should  be  taught 
the  second  year  ?  How  much  the  third  year  ?  What  are  the  abuses 
•of  formal  analysis  ?  When  should  the  use  of  objects  cease  ?  Note 
especially  the  teachings  of  the  text  in  regard  to  leading  the  pupils  to 
discover  all  new  processes  for  themselves.  Reflect  upon  the  defini- 
tion of  education  as  **  The  generation  of  power  **  G.  p.  B. 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Growth  is  better  than  permanence,  but  permanent  growth  is  better 
than  2^,— Garfield. 

The  shaping  of  our  life  is  our  own  work.  It  is  a  thing  of  beaoty, 
it  is  a  thing  of  shame,  as  we  ourselves  make  it. —  Ware, 

Young  men  talk  of  trusting  to  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  Thaltnut 
is  vain.  Occasion  can  not  make  spurs.  If  you  expect  to  wear  span 
you  must  win  <hem.  If  you  wish  to  use  them  you  must  buckle  them 
to  your  own  heels  before  you  go  into  the  fight. — Garfield, 

GOOD  RULES. 

The  following  rules  are  commonplace  enough,  but  we  can  assure 
our  readers  that  if  they  will  observe  every  one  of  them,  they  will  be 
anything  but  commonplace  men  and  women  : 

Don*t  stop  to  tell  stories  in  business  hours. 

If  you  have  a  place  of  business,  be  found  there  when  wanted. 

No  man  can  get  rich  sitting  around  stores  and  saloons. 

Have  order,  system,  regularity,  and  also  promptness. 

Do  not  meedle  with  business  you  know  nothing  of. 

Pay  as  you  go. 

Learn  to  think  and  act  for  yourself. 

A  man  of  honor  respects  his  word  as  he  does  his  bond. 

Help  others,  but  never  give  what  you  can  not  afford  to,  simply  b^ 
cause  it  is  fashionable  to  give. 

OLD  SAYINGS. 

As  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  as  thin  as  a  rail ; 
As  fat  as  a  porpoise,  as  rough  as  a  gale ; 
As  brave  as  a  lion,  as  spry  as  a  cat; 
As  bright  as  a  sixpence,  as  weak  as  a  rat. 
As  proud  as  a  peacock,  as  sly  as  a  fox ; 
As  mad  as  a  March  hare,  as  stout  as  an  ox ; 
As  fair  as  a  lily,  as  empty  as  air; 
As  nch  as  Croesus,  as  cross  as  a  bear. 
As  pure  as  an  angel,  as  neat  as  a  pin ; 
As  smart  as  a  steel-trap,  as  ugly  as  sin ; 
As  dead  as  a  door- nail,  as  white  as  a  sheet; 
As  fiat  as  a  pan  cake,  as  red  as  a  beet. 

As  round  as  an  apple,  as  black  as  your  hat; 
As  brown  as  a  berry,  as  blind  as  a  bat ; 
As  mean  as  a  miser,  as  full  as  a  tick ; 
As  plump  as  a  partridge;  as  sharp  as  a  stick. 

As  clean  as  a  penny,  as  dark  as  a  pall; 
As  hard  as  a  mill- stone,  as  bitter  as  gall ; 
As  fine  as  a  fiddle,  as  clear  as  a  bell ; 
As  dry  as  a  herring,  as  deep  as  a  well. 

As  light  as  a  feather,  as  firm  as  a  rock ; 
As  stiff  as  a  poker,  as  calm  as  a  clock ; 
As  green  as  a  gosling,  as  brisk  as  bee ; 
And  now  let  me  stop,  lest  you  weary  of  me.        \Sikctti* 
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PERSONAL. 


£.  O.  Ellis  is  principal  of  the  Fairmount  schools. 

T.  A.  Clifton  is  in  charge  of  the  Williamsport  schools. 

R.  H.  Harney  is  serving  his  second  year  as  Supt.  at  Lebanon. 

£.  C.  White  is  giving  good  satisfaction  as  principal  of  the  Albion 
schools. 

Geo.  W.  White  is  teaching  a  good  school  in  the  Friends*  Academy 
at  Plainfield. 

A.  Knight,  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College,  is  principal  of  the 
school  at  Sugar  Plain,  near  Thorntown. 

J-  F.  Scull  still  has  charge  of  the  Rochester  schools,  and  his  recent 
report  shows  everything  on  the  up-grade, 

J.  G.  Scott  is  principal  of  the  New  Providence  Normal  School, 
which  will  open  its  third  term  March  30th,  and  become  a  permanent 
institution. 

W.  H.  Wells,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  the  Chicago  schools,  and 
recognixed  as  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  this  country,  died  at 
his  home  in  Chicage  January  21st. 

A.  G.  Alford,  who  is  well  known  in  Southern  ludiana,  is  giving 
entve  satisfaction  to  school  board  and  patrons,  as  principal  of  the 
Indianapolis  South  Side  High  School. 

James  B.  Irwin,  who  had  represented  the  house  of  Van  Antwerp, 
dragg  &  Co.  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  perhaps  the  best  known 
man  in  Ohio,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Dayton. 

Samuel  E.  Harwood,  Supt.  of  Spencer  schools,  wishes  to  do  insti- 
tute work  during  the  coming  summer.  Will  teach  any  of  the  bran- 
ches required,  but  prefers  language  and  literature. 

£.  £.  Smith,  Professor  of  English  and  History,  who  is  serving  his 
eighth  year  in  Purdue  University,  has  recently  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 

J.  F.  Snow,  Supt.  of  Adams  county,  has  been  sick  for  about  two 
months,  and  is  just  getting  out.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback  the 
sd^ool  work  moves  on,  and  about  40  percent  of  his  teachers  have 
entered  the  Reading  Circle. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Nicholson,  for  many  years  teacher  of  history  and  lit- 
erature in  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  now  principal  of  the  Indian- 
apolis training  school,  has  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Historical  Society. 

S.  S.  Parr,  formerly  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School,  and 
now  editor  of  School  Education^  published  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
been  elected  Professor  of  Didactics  in  De  Pauw  University.   Several 
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years  since,  when  W.  A.  Jones,  then  president  of  the  normal  school, 
was  relieved  of  class  work,  he  selected  Mr.  Parr  to  carry  on  his  work 
in  didactics,  which  he  did  with  marked  success.  For  several  years 
past  Mr.  Parr  has  achieved  success  as  an  institute  worker,  dty  su- 
perintendent, and  editor  of  the  Minn.  State  Journal  of  Education. 
Of  the  several  new  enterprises  recently  undertaken  at  De  Pauw  this 
is  the  most  important,  and  Mr.  Parr  will  make  a  notable  addition  of 
ber  already  strong  faculty.  The  Journal  heartily  welcomes  him 
back  to  the  educational  field  of  Indiana. 

W.  H.  Venable,  author  of  U.  S.  History,  two  different  volumes  of 
poems,  and  of  innumerable  educational  articles,  and  at  present  prin- 
cipal of  Chickering  Academy,  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  willing  to  do  some 
institute  work  in  Indiana  the  coming  season. 

FoKT  Waynb  College. — This  college  was  re-organided  about  a 
year  ago  and  started  off  on  new  footing  with  new  life.  The  work  it 
does  is  of  a  high  order  and  will  bear  investigation.  W.  F.  Yocum, 
the  president,  is  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  one  of  the  best  men  in 
the  state* 


BOOK   TABLE. 


71^  ^mmal  of  American  Orthoepy  is  published  by  C.  W.  Larison, 
Hifigos,  N.  J.  Any  one  interested  in  fonics  will  find  this  little  book 
hdpftil' 

Tk£  Cmrrent,  published  in  Chicago,  although  only  about  one  year 
old.  ha>  taken  rank  with  the  best  literary  papers  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  ^n^ply/rsi'Class. 

B^fs  and  Girls*  Atlas  of  the  World,  by  James  Monteirfi..  New 
Y'ork' and  Chicago:    A.  Barnes  &  Co. 

This  .itlas,  in  addition  to  a  good  variety  of  maps,  including  one  of 
New  York  City  and  vicinity,  contains  all  the  important  facts  about 
areA  population,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  productions,  etc.  It  is 
"handy     and  will  certainly  be  in  demand.    Price  50  cents. 

AS^luation  0/  Psychology  to  the  Art  of  Teaching,  By  W.  N.  Mail- 
man     Boston  :     Wiilard  &  Small 

The  iibo/e  is  a  little  book  of  only  40  pages,  bemg  a  pme  essay. 
The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  jfiered  a  prize  for  the  best 
***iv  on  the  subject  named.  Thirty  were  received  and  the  award 
as  t* Ten  to  Prof.  Mailman,  superintendent  of  schools  at  LaPortc, 
r  d  *rhe  award  was  an  honor  to  the  writer,  and  is  sufiicient  com- 
nlfldntion  to  the  essay.  Just  now,  when  the  rdation  of  psycbdogy 
Jn  leach  injT  is  claiming  so  much  attention,  this  little  book  wUl  have 
iai  iuierest  It  is  too  much  condensed  to  be  of  much  value  to 
ilovit  e  in  the  line  of  thought,  but  it  is  full  of  suggestion  to  those 
Slave  some  knowledge  of  mental  science. 

tons  Chart'Ptimer— Exercises  in  Beading  at  SigkU  ^ 
re  ^nd  Color  Lessons  for  Beginners.  By  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff. 
'k'   U  Applcton  &  Co.    C.  E.  Lane,  Chicago,  Western  Agt 
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Without  any  question  this  is  the  most  beautiful  primer  yet  printed. 
Many  of  the  charming  pictures  are  colored — all  are  suggestive — and 
the  child  must  talk  about  them  whether  he  will  or  not.  The  best 
thought  of  the  best  primary  teachers  is  here  embodied,  and  the  work 
of  taking  the  first  lesson  in  reading  is  changed  from  a  task  to  a  pasi- 
time.     Every  primary  teacher  should  see  the  book. 

Stories  for  Young  Children.  By  E.  A.  Turner.  Boston :  Ginn  & 
Heath.     Harold  Smith.  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  85  pages,  bound  in  paper,  which  can  be 
4)urchased  for  15  cents  It  is  designed  for  supplementary  reading 
in  schools.  The  stories  are  short,  simply  told,  and  adapted  to  Second 
~and  Third  Reader  pupils  We  can  hardly  imagine  anything  better 
adapted  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended  than  this  book.  Ginn 
•&  Heath  are  furnishing  many  standard  works  for  older  children  to 
be  used  as  extra  reading  in  schools. 

The  St  Nicholas  continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  magazines  for 
boys  and  girls.  Good  readmg  for  the  youth  is  being  appreciated 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  and  in  the  near  future  a  good  juve- 
nile paper  or  magazine  will  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  every  fam- 
ily where  there  are  children.  Good  reading  increases  information, 
cultivates  taste,  fixes  good  habits,  and  is  the  best  possible  preventive 
to  idleness,  bad  company,  and  vice.  Teachers  should  do  what  they 
can  to  encourage  their  pupils  to  take  and  read  good  papers.  The 
St.  Nicholas,  published  in  New  York  by  the  Century  Company,  ranks 
with  the  best. 

The  Century  began  in  November  last  to  publish  articles  on  the 
different  battles  ot  the  late  rebellion  by  prominent  persons  engaged 
in  these  battles,  on  both  sides.  These  articles  have  given  to  the 
magazine  a  great  boom.  The  February  issue,  containing  General 
Grant's  article  on  the  Battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  was  orignially 
180,000;  other  editions  were  demanded  and  to  date  over  200,000 
copies  have  been  sent  out.  The  March  issue  is  190,000.  While 
these  war  articles  are  an  attractive  feature,  the  other  departments  of 
the  Century  are  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard.  Address  Century 
Co.,  New  York  City.     Price  ^4 ;  club  price,  with  the  Journal,  I4  85. 

Oral  Lessons  in  Number,  By  £.  £.  White,  LL.  D.  Cincinnati : 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co, 

This  little  book  supplies  a  long- felt  want ;  viz,  a  carefully  planned 
and  skillfully  arranged  course  of  lessons  beginning  with  the  "first 
steps"  and  continuing  through  the  first  three  years'  work  in  number. 
Dr.  White  has  taken  great  pains  to  develop  the  subject  step  by  step 
in  a  clear  and  natural  manner,  and  at  the  saihe  time  has  suggested 
processes  of  teaching  and  states  concisely  the  principles  involved.      ^ 

Primary  number  can  be  best  taught  orally,  and  yet  but  few  teach- 
ers can  arrange  a  systematic  course  of  instruction.  This  book  is  just 
what  the  teacher  needs,  and  the  gain  to  pupils  can  not  be  estimated. 
Whether  Dr.  White's  criticism  on  the  Grube  Method  is  fully  endorsed 
or  not,  it  must  do  good,  as  it  will  cause  thought,  and  will  serve 
to  break  up  a  tendency  towards  mechanical  routme  methods.  The 
book  must  find  a  large  field  of  usefulness. 

The  January-February  number  of  Education  fully  sustains  the 
high  character  of  this  able  educational  magazme.     Supt.  Long,  of 
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Sl  Louis,  leads  in  the  discussiMk  of  '*  InteUectnal  Training  in  Nonnal 
Schools/'  and  Prest.  Hnnter,  of  the  Nev  York  City  Nonnal  School, 
has  an  article  on  the  **  Necessity  and  Growth  of  Normal  Schools." 
Prof  Anderson,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  writes  of  "The  iEsthetic 
Element  in  Education/*  and  the  second  article  of  M.  Greard,  of 
France,  on  "The  Spirit  of  Disciplipe  in  Education/'  Mrs.  Hopkins 
treats  of  "The  Memory  Faculty,"  in  her  course  in  Psychology. 
Prest.  Bicknell's  Annual  Address  before  the  National  Educational 
Association  ai  Madison,  appears  in  full  in  this  number  Other  aiti 
desare  "The  Lost  Atlantis,**  by  Mrs.  Knight;  *' Quintilian*s  Educa- 
tional Theory,"  and  Foreign  Notes.  This  number  is  embellished 
by  a  steel  engraving  of  Louis  Prang,  the  celebrated  art  publisher  of 
Boston.  This  magazine  embodies  die  best  literature  of  the  teachiog 
profession  Price  $400;  single  copies,  75  cents.  Address  New  Eng- 
land Publishing  Company,  Boston. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


WHERE  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOU 

1.  Where  you  can  get  good  instruction  in  whatever  you  may  with  to  stodj. 

2.  Where  you  can  get  good  accoinmodatioos  and  good  society. 
3*  Where  rates  are  cheapest. 

4.  Where  things  are  jnst  as  repfcsented  or  all  money  refunded  and  trtfd- 
ing  expenses  paid. 

Send  for  special  rates^  and  try  the  Central  Indiana  Nonnal  School,  at  La? 
doga,  Ind.    It  is  the  cheapest  school  in  the  state.     - 

Fort  Waykk  Collesb  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  state.  See  advertise- 
ment  on  cover  page  of  this  Journal.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address  the  pRsi* 
dent,  W.  F.  Yocum,  Fort  Wayne. 

iMSTiTirrE  Work.— Pi  of.  W.  H.  Venable  may  be  engaged  to  teadi  ind 
lecture  at  Institutes  in  Jane,  July  or  August.  His  favorite  subjects  are  His- 
tory, Literature,  Rhetoric,  and  Pedagogics.  Address  him  at  Sution  C,  Cio* 
cinnati.  3-4^ 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau.  —  Business  transacud  m  every 
Siate  and  Territory — Oid  and  Reliable, — Hundreds  of  teachers  have  be« 
supplied  in  the  past.  The  manager  is  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Sdiools 
of  Allentown,  and  has  a  professional  experience  of  twenty-five  years.  M^T 
teachers  wanted.  Register  now,  Yat  application  form  and  list  of  testimoatfl-S 
address  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  631  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  Pa.      3'4< 

Terminal  Railroad  Facilities  in  Washington  City.— The  Stati<niof 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  only  first-class  Station  in  the  city;  it  is  lo- 
cated on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  in  close  pro»n»»V 
to  all  the  leading  hotels,  and  within  two  minutes  walk  of  the  Capitol  boildi'^ 
The  Station  used  by  the  other  line  reaching  Washington  from  the  West,  i>  * 
second-class  building,  located  in  a  hollow,  on  a  back  street,  and  unless  itrsB- 
gers  arriving  by  that  line  take  carriages,  they  will  encounter  more  or  less^* 
ficulty  in  reaching  their  places  of  abode. 
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TxACBEXS  d«»ring  to  attend  a  Normal  School,  or  those  wvhing  a  sitnatioD 
or  an  increase  of  salary,  should  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  '*  The  Educational 
WorldJ'*    Address,  W.  Sayler,  Editor^  Logansport,  Ind.  I-I2t. 

Tbe  fourth  year  of  the  Acton  Normal  School,  conducted  by  N.  W.  Bryant, 
assisted  by  Miss  Cora  M.  Smith,  of  Butler  University,  and  a  full  corps  of  com- 
petent teachers,  will  open  Wee  nesday,  April  8,  1885.  For  catalogue  and  in- 
fonnation,  address  the  principal,  N.  W.  Bryant.  2-2t 

To  THE  New  Orleans  Exposition.— The  favorite  route  to  New  Orleans 
is  via  the  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  R'y,  "  Bee  Line  Route,"  via  Mattoon,  111. 
Only  one  change  of  cars.  From  Mattoon  the  route  is  via  the  Illinois  Central 
R'y,  through  Cairo,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  Jackson,  Miss.  Tickets  on  sale  at 
Bee  Line  ofHce,  No.  2  Bates  House.     W.  J.  Nichols,  Pass.  Agt.  2-3t 

Excursion  to  New  Orleans.— New  Orleans  Excursion  TickeU  are  now 
on  sale  at  the  Ticket  Offices  of  the  Jeffer&onville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis 
Railroad  Co.  For  rates  and  time  of  trains,  call  upon  or  write  to  nearest  Agent, 
Jeffenonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company,  or  to  H.  R.  Der- 
ug.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  i-3t 

The  best  route  between  Indianapolis  and  Fort  Wayne,  is  by  tbe  C,  C,  C. 
ft  I.  to  Mnncie,  and  then  by  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville.  This  is 
the  shortest  and  best.  For  information  in  regard  to  these  roads,  inquire  of 
W.  J.  Nichols,  Indianapolis,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  first  named  road^ 
aad  of  R.  £.  Kinnaird,  Fort  Wayne,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  other 
road. 

The  Indiana,  Bloomington  &  Western  Railway,'! 
Indianapolis,  Feb.  17,  1885.     \ 

To  WHOM  fTMAY  CONCERN :  I  wish  to  caution  the  public  against  one 
Howard  Saxby,  who,  I  understand,  is  representing  himself  as  Manager  Ad* 
vertising  Department  I.  B.  &  W.  R'y.  Any  letters  be  may  show  purporting 
to  give  him  authority  to  represent  this  Cumpany  in  any  capacity,  are  false* 
He  has  no  authority  to  advertise  this  road  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Yours  truly,  H.  M.  Bronson,  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 

American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal. — This  is  a  bi-monthly 
illustrated  magazine,  published  in  Chicago,  III.,  and  edited  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet^ 
sssisted  by  gentlemen  residing  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
▼artous  other  places.  The  Contributors  to  the  journal  are  all  gentlemen  who 
are  well  known  for  their  scholarship.  The  most  of  them  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  some  are  residents  in  England,  France,  Greece,  China,  In* 
dia,  Africa,  and  remote  countries.  The  Magazine  bus  a  Department  of  Cor- 
respondence, which  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  interesting  feature.  This  is 
nstained  by  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  original  research  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  who  furnish  the  results  of  their  investigations  for  publication 
to  us  «Iirectly.  Subscription  price,  $4.00  per  year.  To  Terchers  for  a  trial 
year,  |2.oo.  2-31 

Excursion  to  Washington. — On  the  fourth  of  March,  every  fourth  year' 
multitudes  of  people  assemt>le  at  the  National  Capital  to  take  part  in  and  to 
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'witness  the  ceremonial  which  invests  with  imperial  authority  the  uncrowned 
tnonarch  of  the  Great  Republic.  The  preparations  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
•next  President  are  being  made  upon  a  scale  which  promises  a  display  of  anpre- 
4:edented  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Washington,  in  the  winter  season,  is 
one  of  the  gayest  capitals  in  Christendom,  and  the  festivities  incident  to  the 
-inauguration  of  the  chief  magistrate  will  render  it  doubly  attractive.  The  vi- 
'Cinity  of  Washington  abounds  in  places  of  historic  interest.  Mount  Vernon, 
the  resting  place  of  the  first  President,  is  reached  by  a  short  steamboat  ride 
uppn  the  bosom  of  the  majestic  Potomac ,  the  National  Cemetery  at  ArlibgtoB, 
where  thousands  of  heroes  sleep,  and  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  are  also 
within  easy  access. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  visit  to 
'Washington,  and  the  only  question  is,  how  to  get  there  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
To  meet  this  query  the  ** Pennsylvania  Lines"  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at 
extremely  low  rbtes.  They  have  placed  in  service  elegant  Eastlake  Day 
Coaches  and  Pullman's  Palace  Sleeping  Cats,  which  will  fotm  solid  through 
trains  from  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Toledo  and  Cleveland  to  Wash- 
ington City.  The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  superior  to  any  on  the  continent 
in  construction,  equipment  and  efficient  service.  **  Security,  Certainty  and 
Celerity  *'  is  their  motto.  Their  lines  traverse  a  section  unsurpassed  in  rich 
And  varied  scenery. 

OUR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION* 

By  HuBKRT  M.  Skinner. 
Revised  and  corrected  from  the  sketches  published  in  this  Journal,  printed 
fine  paper,  with  newly  engraved   portrait  of  each  Superintendent.    Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents.     Only  a  limited  number  printed.    Order  at 
once,  of  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

EVERY  LADY  interested  in  Art  Needlework,  Fancy  Work,  and  every 
branch  of  amateur  Art  Floriculture,  Fashion,  Cookery  or  Music  should  send 
15  cents  for  the  current  number  of  Sircwbridf^e  <Sr*  CiothUr*s  Quarterly^  120 
;pages,  4  pages  new  music  and  over  1,000  engravings  each  number.    Address 

12-41         Strawbriixse  &  Clothibr,  Eighth  and  Market  Sts.,  Philada. 

TEACHERS   DESIRING  POSITIONS,   and    Educational 

Institutions  in  want  of  TEACHERS,  please  address  with  stamp, 

JW  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

»i^  152  Griffith  St., 

•i^  [2-2tl  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

CONSUMPTIOK  CURED. 

An  old  physicitan,  retire*)  from  practice,  having  had  placed  in  his  hands  bT  an  East 
India  mi&riouary  be  formula  of  a  simple  \rgatiivle  remedy  for  the  speed  v  and  prrmaBeol 
cure  o«  Consumption.  Br.  nchitis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  ah  Throat  and  Lung  Affectwoi, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Oebihty  And  all  Nervous  1  ompUunts,  after 
having  tested  Its  wonderful  curative  pfiwers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it  bis  dnt»  » 
teake  it  known  to  bin  auffering  fellows  Actuated  by  thui  motive  and  a  desire  to  reteft 
hnman  suffering.  1  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  OtrmB^ 
French  or  English,  with  full  direcuons  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  b\  mail  bTaddfti*' 
«ng  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noybs,  149  Power's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  10$ 
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LINCOLN  LEAFLETS. 


HUBERT   M.    SKINNER. 


TWO  tall  and  beauti^d  moDuments  rising  from  the  soil  of  Illi- 
nois, one  by  the  Sangamon  river  and  one  by  the  great  Lake, 
are  of  special  interest  to  students  of  American  history.  They 
mark  the  last  resting  places  of  the  two  great  statesmen  on  whom 
was  centered  the  attention  of  America — and  indeed  of  the  civil- 
ized world — in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  great  war. 
Douglas  triumphed  over  Lincoln  in  1858,  and  Lincoln  triumphed 
over  Douglas  in  i860.  They  were  personal  friends.^  The  issues 
on  which  they  were  arrayed  belong  wholly  to  the  past,  and  no 
longer  divide  us.  In  recalling  the  stirring  events  of  their  cam* 
paigns  no  bitter  feelings  rise,  and  no  appeal  is  made  to  partisan 
bias.  The  issues  were  squarely  presented  and  earnestly  debated, 
and  were  decided,  as  American  issues  must  be,  by  the  people. 
It  is  of  President  Lincoln  that  I  wish  to  speak  in  these  pages. 
Since  all  concede  his  greatness  and  his  goodness,  and  since  his 
name  is  far  removed  from  the  divisions  and  questions  of  to-day, 
may  not  teachers  and  pupils  unite,  as  the  twentieth  year  circles 
over  his  tomb,'  in  exercises  which  shall  be  a  token  of  affectionate 
remembrance,  and  in  repeating  the  sentiments  with  which  he 
touched  the  chords  of  humanity  and  spoke  to  all  the  future  ? 


The  most  remarkable  popular  debate  in  American  annals, 
ind  in  some  respects  the.  most  remarkable  in  all  history,  was 
that  of  the  senatorial  compaign  in  Illinois  in  1858.  The  excited 
interest  with  which  it  was  attended,  its  protraction  through  many 
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weeks  and  through  widely  different  localities  and  communities,' 
the  rush  of  many  thousands  to  hear,  the  endless  reproduction  in 
the  newspapers  of  every  State,  the  comments  of  the  millions  who 
practically  constituted  the  audience,  the  sharply  drawn  issaes, 
the  perfect  candor  of  the  debaters  (who  answered  each  the  most 
searching  questions  of  hj|  opponent),  the  momentous  chaiacter 
of  the  conclusions  drawn — all  these  strange  accompaniments 
rendered  the  senatorial  canvass  in  reality  a  canvass  before  the 
nation  and  before  the  world,  a  canvass  which  can  be  likened  to 
no  other,  and  one  which  pre-determined  at  once  the  choice  of 
the  two  champions  as  standard-bearers  in  the  presidential  can- 
vass of  two  years  later. 

Singularly  contrasted  were  the  speakers  in  the  Great  Debate. 
Proud  in  the  consciousness  of  his  powers,  matchless  in  eloquence, 
small  in  figure  but  splendid  in  the  magnetism  of  his  presence, 
graceful  in  gesture,  cold,  self-possessed  and  lofty  in  scorn  or 
glowing  in  the  passion  of  appeal,  was  Judge  Douglas,  the  Sen- 
ator of  a  dozen  years,  the  hitherto  unchallenged  master  in  the 
field  of  controversy.  Opposed  to  him  was  the  Rail  Splitter. 
Six  feet  two  in  his  stockings,  lank  and  ungainly,  unprepossessing 
of  visage  save  in  the  kindliness  of  his  smile,  without  art  or 
polish,  but  with  earnestness  and  solemnity  born  of  the  great 
crisis,  with  honesty  of  purpose  that  none  in  all  the  throng  could 
question,  and  with  homely  phrases  that  reached  the  heart,  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  dared  to  challenge  the  Little  Giant 
to  a  joint  discussion.  Answering  to  the  polished  oratory  of  the 
Senator  were  the  solemn  earnestness  and  the  quaint  and  irresist- 
ible humor  of  this  man  of  the  people. 


Very  remarkable  was  the  political  situation  in  1858.  The 
Democratic  party  was  rent  in  twain.  At  the  head  of  one  divi- 
sion was  the  Administration.  The  leader  of  the  other  was  Judge 
Douglas.  Opposed  was  the  young  and  rapidly  growing  Repub- 
lican party ;  the  old  Whig  party  had  gone  out  of  existence.  It 
was  thus  a  three  sided  issue,  for  the  Republicans  met  their  divided 
Opponents  with  a  solid  front  The  positions  of  the  three  oppos- 
ing parties  may  be  stated  briefly  thus : 
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' '  It  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pfvt€ct  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  all  the  Tearitorlfes." — 7^  Administration 
party. 

''It  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  all  the  Territories." — The  Republican 
party, 

"It  is  neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect  or 
to  prohibit  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The 
matter  must  be  decided  by  the  people  of  each  Territory  for  them- 
selves."—7}^^  Douglas  party. 

In  their  sentiments  the  Republicans  were  no  less  divided  than 
the  Democrats,  though  they  were  united  in  action.  '*Of  strange, 
discordant  and  often  hostile  elements,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  '*we 
gathered  from  the  four  winds."  Sentiments  held  by  members  of 
that  party  in  northern  Illinois  were  vehemently  repudiated  by 
members  in  the  central  and  southern  parts.  To  unite  in  action 
people  of  opposing  views  was  the  task  set  before  both  debaters. 
Never  was  presented  to  public  men  a  greater  temptation  to  equiv- 
ocate and  to  play  a  double  part;  and  yet  never  was  debate  con- 
ducted with  greater  candor  on  both  sides.  Perhaps  never  before 
was  the  American  public  so  thoroughly  instructed  upon  the  real 
character  of  the  issues  to  be  decided. 


The  presidenti^  campaign  of  i860  was  but  a  continuation  of 
the  same  debate  by  the  same  debaters  *  To  complicate  matters 
still  further,  a  fourth  party  arose,  which  was  non- committal  as  to 
policy,  proclaiming  as  its  platform  only  ''The  Union,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  A  popular  majority 
was  impossible,  under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Lincoln  received 
a  plurality  of  the  popular  votes,'  and  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,*  and  was  legally  elected. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  borne  by  President  Lincoln,  the 
prolonged  and  terrible  war  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves,  the  death  of  the  President  in  the  hour  of  final  vic- 
tory— all  these  are  matters  known  to  all  and  personally  remem- 
bered by  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  They  need  not 
be  related  here.     From  the  remarkable  utterances  of  Lincoln  I 
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have  selected  the  foUowing  extracts,  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
intexest  to  all  readers  of  flie  Journal,  and  which  may  be  of  value 
to  teachers  and  pupils  in  some  such  way  as  I  have  suggested. 
They  reveal  more  perfectly  than  description  can  portray  the 
character  of  that  remarkable  man  who  stood  at  the  helm  of  our 
Ship  of  Sute  through  the  storm  and  peril  of  a  gigantic  war— 
of  that  man  of  whom  his  conquered  foes  have  unfeignedly  said, 
"He  was  our  best  friend." 

"  'A  house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand.'  I  believe 
this  government  can  not  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  noi  ex- 
pect the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divid- 
ed."— Key-note  to  the  Illinois  campa^  of^S^*  Springfield^  June  17. 

"My  friend  has  said  to  me  that  I  am  a  poor  hand  to  quote 
Scripture.  I  will  try  it  again,  however.  It  is  said  in  one  of  the 
admonitions  of  our  Lord,  'As  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect, 
be  ye  also  perfect.'  The  Savior,  I  suppose,  did  not  expect  that 
any  human  creature  could  be  perfect  as  the  Father  in  Heaven. 
But  he  said,  'As  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect,  be  ye  also 
perfect.'  He  set  that  up  as  a  standard ;  and  he  who  did  most 
toward  reaching  that  standard,  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
moral  perfection.  So  I  say  in  relation  to  the  principle  that  aO 
men  are  created  equal ;  let  it  be  as  nearly  reached  as  we  can. 
If  we  can  not  give  freedom  to  every  creature,  let  us  do  nothing 
that  will  impose  slavery  upon  any  odier  creature." — Ckicagp 
speech  of  July  10,  1858. 

"Now  it  happens  that  we  meet  together  once  every  year, 
sometimes  about  the  fourth  of  July,  for  some  reason  or  other. 
These  4th  of  July  gatherings,  I  suppose,  have  their  uses.  If 
you  will  indulge  me,  I  will  state  what  I  suppose  to  be  some  of 

them.  *  *  :|e  :|e 

We  hold  this  annual  celebration  to  remind  ourselves  of  all  the 
good  done  in  this  process  of  time,  of  how  it  was  done,  and  who 
did  it,  and  how  we  are  historically  connected  with  it ;  and  we 
go  from  these  meetings  in  better  humor  with  ourselves — we  feel 
more  attached,  the  one  to  the  other,  and  more  firmly  bound  to 
the  country  we  inhabit.    In  every  way  we  are  better  men  in  the 
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age  and  race  and  country  in  which  we  live,  for  these  celebra- 
tions. !  But  after  we  have  done  all  this,  we  have  not  yet  reached 
Uie  whole.  There  is  something  else  connected  with  it.  We 
have  besides  these  men — descended  by  blood  from  our  ances- 
tors— among  us,  perhaps  half  our  people,  who  are  not  descend- 
ents  at  all  of  these  men ;  they  are  men  who  have  come  from 
Enrope  themselves,  or  whose  ancestors  have  come  hither  and 
settled  here,  finding  themselves  our  equals  in  all  things.  If  they 
look  back  through  this  history  to  trace  their  connection  with 
those  days  by  blood,  they  find  they  have  none ;  they  can  not 
carry  themselves  back  into  that  glorious  epoch  and  make  them 
selves  feel  that  they  are  part  of  us.  But  when  they  look  through 
that  old  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  find  that  those  old 
men  say  that  'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal';  and  then  they  feel  that  that  moral  sen- 
timent taught  in  that  day  evidences  their  relation  to  those  men; 
that  it  is  the  father  of  all  moral  principle  in  them,  and  that  they 
have  a  right  to  claim  it  as  though  they  were  blood  of  the  blood 
and  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  the  men  who  wrote  that  Declaration, — 
and  so  they  are.  That  is  the  electric  cord  in  that  Declaration 
that  links  the  hearts  of  patriotic  and  liberty-loving  men  together, 
that  will  link  these  patriotic  hearts  as  long  as  the  love  of  freedom 
exists  in  the  minds  of  men  throughout  the  world." — Chicago 
speech^  July  lo,  1858. 

''I  hold  that  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  negro  is 
not  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence— the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  I  hold  that  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  these  as  the 
white  man.  I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas,  he  is  not  my  equal  in 
many  respects — certainly  not  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or 
intellectual  endowment.  But  in  the  right  to  eat  without  the 
leave  of  anybody'else,  the  bread  which  his  own  hand  earns,  he 
is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of 
every  living  man." — The  Great  Debate;  Ottawa, 

"I  think  the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument  (the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence)  intended  to  include  ail  men,  but  they  did 
not  mean  to  declare  all  men  equal  in  all  respects.     They  did  not 
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mean  to  say  all  men  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intellect,  moral 
development  or  social  capacity.  They  defined  with  toleraWe 
distinctness  in  what  they  did  consider  all  men  are  created  equal — 
equal  in  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  they  said,  and  this  they  meant 
They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  untruth  that  all  were 
then  actually  <nJoying  that  equality,  or  that  thgy  were  about  to 
confer  it  immediately  upon  them.  In  fact,  they  had  no  power 
to  confer  such  a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare  the  right, 
so  that  the  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as  circumstances 
should  permit.  They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free 
society,  which  should  be  familiar  to  all ;  constantly  referred  to, 
constantly  labored  for,  and  even,  though  never  perfecdy  attained, 
constantly  approximated,  and  thereby  constantly  spreading  and 
deepening  its  influence  and  augmenting  the  happiness  and  value 
of  life  to  all  people,  of  all  colors,  everywhere." — liie  Great 
Debate;  Alton. 

**A  duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is  perhaps  greater  than  that 
which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington. He  never  could  have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of 
Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel 
that  I  can  not  succeed  without  the  same  Divine  aid  which  sus- 
tained him ;  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance 
for  support.  And  I  hope  that  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that 
I  may  receive  that  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  can  not 
succeed,  but  with  which  success  is  certain." — Farewell  speech  at 
Springfield,  Feb.  ii,  1861. 

''I  am  but  an  accidental  instrument,  temporary  and  to  serve 
for  a  limited  time ;  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  with  you,  and  not  with  politicians,  nor  with  presidents,  nor 
with  office  seekers,  but  with  you  is  the  question,  "Shall  the 
Union  and  shall  the  liberties  of  this  country  be  preserved  to  the 
latest  generations." — Bates  House  speech  at  Indianapolis,  Feb. 
II,  1861. 

"I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea 
it  was  that  kept  this  Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not 
the  mere  matter  of  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the 
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mother-land,  but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ-' 
ence  which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
but,  I  hope,  to  the  world  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which 
gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  all  men.  This  is  the  sentiment  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now,  my  friends,  can  the 
country  be  saved  upon  that  basis  ?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider 
myself  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it. 
If  it  can  not  be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  awfuU 
But  if  this  country  can  not  be  saved  without  giving  up  that  prin- 
ciple, I  was  about  to  say  that  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on 
this  spot  than  surrender  it." — Independence  Hall  speech^  Philadel- 
phia^ Feb.  21,  1861. 

"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  the  people  ?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the 
world  ?  In  our  present  differences  is  either  party  without  faith 
of  being  in  the  right  ?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with 
His  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North  or  on 
yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will  surely  prevail, 
by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  the  American  people." 
--First  Inaugural^  March  4,  1861. 

''In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not 
in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  government 
will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in 
Heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while  I  have  the  most  sol- 
emn one  to  'preserve,  protect. and  defend'  it.  I  am  loth  to 
close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds 
of  affection.  The  mystic  chording  of  memory  stretches  from  every 
battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  angels 
of  our  better  nature." — First  Inaugural, 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  'Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  as  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  time 
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of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  Uie  authority  and  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for 
suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  ist  day  of  January  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  to  do  so  proclaimed  for  the 
full  period  of  one  hundred  days,  from  the  first  day  above  men- 
tioned, order  and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States 
wherein  the  people  thereof  are  respectively  this  day  in  rebeDkn 
against  the  United  States,  the  following,  etc. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I 
do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said 
designated  States  and  parts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward  shall 
be,  free ;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize 
and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons.        4e        *        :|c 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
w£  rranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke 
the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  favor  of  Aknighty 
God." — Proclamation  of  Emancipation^  Jan,  i,  1863. 

**The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  itf, 
the  livings  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  vx  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ;  and 
that  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  t,9x\}[iy— Gettysburg  Cemetery 
Dedication^  Nov,,  1864. 

'*  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness 
to  do  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to 
finish  the  great  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
io  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  tHe  battle  and  for  his  widow 
And  his  orphans;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
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and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations/' — 
Second  Inaugural^  March  4,  1865. 

I.  Both  friendship  and  patriotism  dictated  the  last  words  of  Douglas  to 
his  sons:  "Stand  by  the  Constitution  I  Stand  by  the  President!'^  At  the 
riTerof  death  the  Little  Giant  sent  forth  to  the  millions  a  bugle- call  for  the 
Union.    He  passed  away  in  June,  186 1. 

a.  Mr.  Lip^ln  expired  on  the  morning  of  April  15,  1865.  His  remains 
were  entombed  on  the  41  h  of  May,  and  were  translated  to  the  new  sepulcher 
on  the  15th  of  October. 

3.  The  following  were  the  appointments  of  the  Great  Debate:  Ottawa, 
August  21;  Frecport,  August  27;  Jonesboro',  Sept.  15;  Charleston,  Sept.  18; 
Galesburgh,  October  7;  Quincy,  October  13;  Alton,  October  15.  Preceding 
and  interspersed  with  these  appointments  were  fifty  other  addresses  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  as  many  cities  and  towns,  and  perhaps  the  same  number  by  Mr. 
Douglas.     These  virtually  formed  a  part  of  the  Great  Debate. 

4.  The  Little  Giant  was  nominated  at  Baltimore  in  April ;  the  Rail  Splitter 
at  the  "Wigwam"  in  Chicago,  in  May.  Both  had  continued  the  debate 
through  1859  in  various  States. 

5.  The  vote  stood  as  follows : 

The  Republican  party  —  Lincoln i  ,886,45  2 . 

The  Douglas  party— Douglas 1j375»157- 

The  Administration  party — Breckenridge,  847,953. 

The  Union  party— Bell 590,631. 

Thus  there  were  nearly  a  million  more  votes  cast  against  Mr.  Lincoln  than 
for  him. 

6.  The  electoral  vote  stood  as  follows : 

The  Republican  party — Lincoln 180. 

The  Administration  party — Breckenridge 72. 

The  Union  party— Bell 39. 

The  Douglas  party — Douglas 12.  ■ 

The  votes  cast  for  Douglas  reveal  an  absurd  difference  between  the  electoral 
and  the  popular  verdictK. 


PEDAGOGICAL  RHETORIC. 


BY  A.  TOMPKINS,  SUPT.  FRANKLIN  SCHOOLS. 


On  this  basis,  we  must  reconstruct  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects. We  roust  be  able  to  determine  what  the  organization  of 
the  matter  and  the  treatment  of  the  ideas  must  be,  and  not  be  piece- 
meal receivers  of  fragmentary  facts  served  up  in  some  convenient 
form,  on  the  page.  The  teacher,  as  well  as  the  writer,  must  be 
able  to  construct  upon  the  inherent  laws  of  the  ideas.    The  sub- 
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ject  must  be  worked  into  an  educational  means,  by  analyzing  it 
into  the  classes  of  ideas,  and  thus  determining  the  thought  rela* 
tions  involved,  and  what  power,  habit,  and  tone  of  thought  can 
be  cultivated.  Only  this  is  professional  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
and  only  he  who  has  a  definite  plan  for  making  a  subject  an  ed- 
ucating power  is  a  professional  teacher. 

So  far  in  the  progress  of  our  schools,  teachers  have  not  been 
held  responsible  for  the  kind  of  thinking  their  pupils  do.  We 
have  not  brought  criticism  down  to  the  mind  developing  process 
in  the  recitation.  If  the  school  building  and  furniture  is  of  the 
latest  and  best,  if  the  general  machinery  of  the  school  is  up  to  i 
high  state  of  organization ;  if  in  the  recitation  the  class  is  prim 
and  formal  and  give  out  the  assigned  work  (no  matter  what) 
without  failure,  all  is  well.  No  matter  what  opportunities  are 
'  lost  to  fix  the  essential  habits  of  character,  no  matter  what  out- 
rages are  committed  on  the  growing  mind  of  the  child,  if  the 
machine  runs  smoothly  and  grinds  out  some  product.  We  must 
make  the  criticism  on  the  process  itself,  not  on  the  process  of 
carrying  on  school  work,  but  on  the  mental  process  of  dealing 
with  ideas,  not  the  outside  but  the  inside  process. 

When  we  require  pupils  to  think  these  four  classes  of  ideas  as 
each  class  requires,  their  study  and  recitation  will  assume  a  dif- 
ferent character.  The  pupil  trained  thus,  in  studying  the  human 
heart  will  know  where  to  begin,  how  to  proceed,  and  when  he  is 
done.  He  thinks  the  thing.  The  imagination  creates  it  and  he 
surveys  it  face  to  face.  He  methodically  proceeds  from  a  deter- 
mination of  its  use  to  its  position  and  relation  of  its  position  to 
its  use ;  to  its  form  and  relation  of  its  form  to  its  use ;  to  its  size 
and  relation  of  its  size  to  its  use ;  to  its  attributes  and  how  these 
condition  its  use ;  to  its  parts  with  their  relation  to  each  odicr 
and  to  the  whole  This  pupil  will  study  the  heart  and  not  the 
book,  but  will  use  the  book  in  learning  about  the  heart.  He 
will  search  other  sources  than  the  text.  When  he  comes  to  the 
class  he  is  ready  to  talk.  He  has  no  trouble  to  remember  his 
lesson,  and  does  not  ask  if  it  is  the  first  paragraph  on  the  next 
page.  And  the  teacher  can  use,  without  disconcerting  the  pupil, 
the  topical,  question,  or  any  other  method  which  he  may  have 
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adopted  as  his  method!  The  pupil  can  talk  continuously  and 
methodically,  and  can  write  a  complete  description  if  required. 
As  a  pupil  is  ordinarily  trained  to  study  he  will  gather  such  frag- 
mentary facts  as  he  can  force  in  the  memory  from  fragmentary 
paragraphs.  If  the  text  should  treat  the  matter  fully  and  method- 
ically he  has  no  organizing  habit  to  embody  the  parts,  and  when 
reciting  must  recall  the  points  as  given  to  him,  and  not  as  he 
sees  them  in  their  relation  to  the  object  itself.  This  pupil  can 
not  talk  continuously  unless  he  recites  the  text,  which  he  will 
have  to  do  or  be  propped  up  by  isolated  questions.  His  vacant 
stare  will  betray  the  nervous  strain  to  remember  things  read  and 
not  seen  with  the  menial  eye. 

Besides  the  habits  named  that  might  be  formed  in  connection 
with  each  class  of  ideas,  many  others  would  be  listed  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  professional  teacher :  as,  the  habit  of  accuracy 
and  truthfulness,  especially  in  mathematics ;  liberality  and  tole- 
ration in  history,  patience  and  industry  in  all,  etc. 

If  it  seem  that  all  this  is  too  much  on  the  side  of  mental  dis' 
cipline  and  not  enough  on  the  side  of  knowledge,  it  need  only 
be  said  that  the  methods  of  gaining  discipline  and  knowledge 
are  at  heart  one.  A  perfect  method  of  either  requires  a  perfect 
perfect  method  of  both.  If  a  subject  is  taught  so  as  to  secure 
the  most  perfect  discipline  nothing  more  could  be  done  to  secure 
tiie  knowledge.  Besides,  this  doctrine  is  now  much  needed  to 
check  this  high  pressure  system  of  teaching  facts.  We  can  not 
avoid  this  doctrine  if  we  accept  the  development  doctrine  of  ed- 
ucation. 

but  it  is  not  only  that  the  writer  and  teacher  present  ideas  to 
another  mind  to  affect  it  with  knowledge  and  discipline,  they 
present  these  ideas  to  affect  the  emotional,  the  aesthetic  nature. 
This  is  the  purely  literary  phase  of  the  work  of  both,  and  con- 
sists of  the  poetic  conception  of  ideas  and  the  tuning  of  life  to  a 
higher  tone.  As  Hawthorne  lifted  the  Old  Town  Pump  into 
the  literary  atmosphere  till  it  gushed  sweet  rills  for  thirsty  souls 
in  other  lands,  so  the  teacher  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  poetic  con- 
ceptions of  the  meanest  objects — to  idealize  them  into  something 
pure,  noble,  and  beautiful.     The  pupil  should  not  leave  the 
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object  a  cold,  dry  thing,  the  product  of  the  categories  of  thought, 
but  should  lift  it  to  the  level  of  the  emotional  nature — ^should 
endow  it  with  life  by  the  poetic  imagination.  This  will  induce 
a  glowing  habit  of  soul  which  warms  into  poetic  light  common- 
place things,  and  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  dull  tedium  of  every 
day  life.  There  are  certain  ideas  which  reach  directly  the  emo- 
tional nature  and  purify  it,  as  those  formally  treated  in  drawing, 
music,  and  literature ;  but  those  intellectual  ideas  counted  vala- 
able  for  their  own  sake,  if  not  elevated  into  the  higher  light,  are 
apt  to  chain  life  to  a  world  of  material  fact  and  make  it  monot- 
onous and  flat,  without  light,  shade,  or  color.  This  elevation  of 
ideas  in  teaching  corresponds  to  figures  of  speech  in  writing,  and 
as  the  latter  elevates  the  tone  of  discourse,  so  the  former  elevates 
the  tone  of  teaching. 

But  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  writer  would  be  fatally  incom- 
plete if  they  presented  ideas  to  train  and  instruct  the  intellect,  and 
to  purify  and  intensify  the  emotional  nature,  if  they  should  not 
present  them  so  as  to  determine  the  will  in  a  course  of  conduct-— 
the  oratory  of  teaching.  The  pressing  need  of  the  schools  is  for 
something  more  definite  to  be  done  by  way  of  giving  pupils  a 
correct  notion  of  life — a  regulative  purpose  to  govern  conduct 
It  is  to  little  purpose  to  give  a  pupil  power  if  he  does  not  know 
how  to  limit  and  direct  it.  He  should  be  led  to  create  the  true 
ideal  of  life  and  stimulated  to  send  the  current  of  his  being  out 
after  it. 

Thus  the  writer  and  the  teacher  present  ideas  to  the  mind  for 
three  purposes — to  affect  the  intellect,  the  sensibility,  and  the 
will ;  and  by  four  processes — description,  narration,  exposition, 
and  argumentation.  This  completes  the  oudine  of  the  second 
chapter  of  pedagogics,  which  treats  of  affecting  the  mind  by 
means  of  ideas. 

When  the  writer  or  the  teacher  has  fixed  his  purpose  and  has 
mastered  the  ideas  by  which  he  is  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  the 
question  of  style  presents  itself:  "How  can  he  best  convey  the 
ideas  from  his  mind  to  the  one  to  be  affected?  The  ideas  must 
pass  through  some  medium  and  suffer  loss  by  friction.  The 
medium  must  be  interpreted,  and  so  part  of  the  energy  of  the 
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interpreting  mind  is  taken  from  the  thought  conveyed  to  the 
medium.  A  perfect  medium  would  be  perfectly  transparent,  so 
that  the  thought  would  be  as  perfect  in  the  receiving  mind  as  in 
the  giving  mind.  The  naked  thought  would  pass  entire  from 
one  mind  to  the  other.  In  perfectly  clear  language  we  seem 
to  lay  directly  hold  of  the  content  and  are  not  conscious  of 
a  conveying  instrument.  This  law  of  style  which  requires 
a  transparent  medium  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  rules  on 
this  subject,  and  with  a  probable  exception,  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  rules  of  presenting  a  subject  to  a  class.  The  teacher 
fixes  her  purpose  and  arranges  the  ideas,  and  then  appears  be- 
fore the  class  with  this  problem :  "How  can  I  cause  their  minds 
to  lay  hold  of  the  ideas  without  waste  of  time  and  energy  on 
something  not  necessary  in  gaining  the  ideas  ? 

The  third  chapter  of  pedagogical  science  and  art  deals  with 
this  problem.  It  corresponds  to  the  chapter  of  style  in  rhetoric. 
A  brief  illustration  is  all  th&t  is  intended  here. 

If  the  teacher  uses  unnecessary  words  or  speaks  in  loud  harsh 
tones  the  pupil's  attention  is  diverted  to  these.  If  questions  are 
not  clear  or  are  ambiguous  energy  is  wasted  in  finding  out  what 
b  wanted.  If  a  lesson  is  indefinitely  assigned,  or  work  given  for 
which  pupils  are  not  prepared,  much  worry  and  needless  work 
are  occasioned.  There  is  loss  of  effort  by  trying  to  convey  by 
words  what  would  be  more  directly  conveyed  by  an  illustration 
or  an  example.  But  the  one  great  violation  of  this  principle  in 
teaching  is  that  style  of  teaching  which  requires  the  pupil  to 
study  the  medium  instead  of  the  ideas  conveyed.  This  is  done 
in  committing  definitions  not  understood,  and  in  reciting  pages 
of  matter,  notes  and  all,  as  given  in  the  text.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  a  class  to  spend  half  their  time  and  strength  in  fixing  the 
points  in  the  order  and  form  of  the  book  for  purposes  of  recita- 
tion. The  teacher  should  use  every  art  known  to  the  writer  to 
engage  the  sympathy,  awaken  interest,  and  arouse  the  activity 
of  the  learner,  and  to  remove  every  necessity  for  unnecessary 
thinking. 

Sometimes  the  writer  chooses  to  make  the  medium  not  only 
clear  but  beautiful,  as  in  the  poetic  form.    Likewise  the  work  of 
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the  teacher  should  be  beautiful  in  form,  which,  with  the  figura- 
tive conception  of  ideas,  constitutes  aesthetic  or  poetic  teaching. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  EXAMI- 
NATIONS. 


BY    MARY   HADLEY. 


[Remd  before  the  Parke  County  Teachcrt'  Auodatlon.] 

Our  system  of  examinations  is  understood  to  mean  the  sys- 
tem adopted  for  our  State,  and  thus  for  our  county,  as  the  State 
provides  for  uniformity  of  system  by  counties. 

It  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  condition  of  the  State  (pre-existing) 
which  demands  intelligent  citizenship.  And  as  far  as  this  out- 
growth is  normal,  is  our  system  one  of  advantage  and  competent 
to  meet  the  demand. 

The  term  system  implies  a  combination  of  parts  into  a  whole. 
Also  a  connected  view  of  the  truths  pertaining  to  some  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  or  to  some  scheme  for  obtaining  certain 
ends. 

We  are  instructed  to  disouss  the  topic  on  program  from  the 
stand-point  of  one  department  of  the  subject  only — namely,  that 
of  a  system  of  examinations  for  teachers.  This  divides  the  length 
of  the  discussion  by  about  two.  The  word  ''advantages''  sug- 
gests that  we  are  to  speak  of  the  merits  rather  than  the  demer- 
its of  the  system.  This  again  limits  the  discussion  and  disarms 
it  to  some  extent  of  the  Weapon  of  comparison  and  contrast 

Our  topic  thus  abreviated  opens  a  field  for  discussion  which  is 
yet  broad  enough  for  the  limited  time  and  ability  of  a  teacher  of 
public  schools  who  is  patron  to  and  servant  of  the  system.  All 
systems  of  examinations  for  teachers  propose  to  guarantee  to  the 
iaughty  the  competency  of  the  teacher.  Hence  the  propriOy  of 
a  system. 

Our  system,  by  a  plan  of  gradation  by  percents,  attempts  to 
approximately  measure  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  for  the  work 
to  be  done.  In  whatever  this  test  fails,  the  deficiency  is  supple- 
mented if  not  entirely  complemented  by  the  estimate  which  is 
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placed  upon  professional  ability,  moral  worth,  adaptability,  and 
actual  success  in  the  work  of  the  school-room. 

The  plan  involves  a  two-fold  test :  ist,  a  test  of  the  teacher's 
knowledge  of  text-books;  ad,  a  test  of  his  professional  skill. 
The  first  test  has  been  copiously  and  in  some  cases  unscru- 
pulously criticised,  both  as  to  method  and  subject-matter.  If 
those  employed  to  administer  the  system  are  in  any  way  defi- 
cient in  ability  or  fidelity  to  their  trust,  such  deficiency  is  charge- 
able to  them  and  not  to  the  system.  The  circumstance  of  traf- 
ficking in  state  board  questions,  which  occurred  during  the  official 
term  of  ex-Supt  Bloss,  together  with  its  exposure  and  punishment, 
gives  evidence  that  there  is  **sl  power  behind  the  throne"  to  vin- 
dicate the  integrity  of  the  test* 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  efficiency  of  the  test.  If  the 
questions  employed  are  of  doubtful,  general  or  f>articular  interest, 
or  should  they  be  strikingly  in  harmony  with  the  course  of  in- 
struction given  at  some  isolated  institution  of  learning  with  which 
some  member  of  the  board  is  conversant  (a  charge  often  made), 
or  should  they  fail  to  test,  in  some  degree,  the  applicant's  pro- 
fessional skill,  they  are  to  the  extent  of  these  deficiencies  circum- 
scribed and  shorn  of  their  purpose.  But  if  our  state  board  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  every  teacher  who  throngs  the  public 
school  mart  is  not  the  ideal  teacher,  and  has  so  framed  its  ques- 
tions as  to  make  it  possible  (by  some  energetic  clambering  up), 
for  the  demand  for  teachers  to  be  supplied,  its  action  must  savor 
of  expediency  though  its  questions  may  not  be  those  it  would 
dictate  as  the  ideal  ones. 

Having  said  this  much  for  expediency,  we  wish  to  discuss  the 
second  test  (that  of  professional  skill),  from  a  proposition  which 
we  think  so  expedient  that  in  the  near  future  its  verification  is 
destined  to  relieve  our  system  of  its  greatest  embarrassment — 
viz.,  every  teacher  should  have  professional  skill  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

Hence  necessarily  a  professional  training.  This  is  required 
of  other  practitioners,  and  if  the  teacher  would  dignify  his  calling 
with  the  title  of  *' profession"  he  can  not  expect  less  of  himself. 
A  physician  does  not  presume  upon  the  faith  of  any  community 
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without  producing  a  diploma  of  professional  skill.  He  can  not 
insist  that  he  be  allowed  to  practice  for  a  few  years  even,  at  only 
the  possible  sacrifice  of  health  and  life,  in  order  that  he  may  at- 
tain to  that  professional  skill  which  can  and  should  be  secured 
without  this.  Then  inasmuch  as  malpractice  upon  the  mind— 
the  immortal  part  of  our  being — is  more  disastrous  than  such 
practice  upon  our  physical  being  can  be,  the  teacher  should  not 
so  presume. 

Aside  from  a  knowledge  of  text-books,  every  effort  of  the 
teacher  in  the  direction  of  professional  skill,  moral  excdlencj 
and  general  knowledge,  secures  for  itself  its  own  legitimate  re- 
ward. But  that  system  which  offers  the  best  inducement  for  such 
attainment,  may  justly  claim  most  in  the  scale  of  advantage. 
For  illustration  interview  the  average  patron  of  the  average  pub- 
lic school  community  or  district  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the 
school  work  of  the  place,  and  he  will  say  of  a  certain  teacher, 
"He  is  a  fine  scholar,  but  he  failed  in  discipline."  Or  of  a  cer- 
tain other  teacher,  **  He  wasn't  much  of  a  scholar,  but  some  how 
or  RUTHER  he  had  a  way  about  him  which  made  his  pupils  all 
like  him."  This  "  way"  he  had  about  him  evidently  meant  his 
school  management — ^an  important  part  of  which  is  discipline. 
His  ability  to  direct  and  control  others  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  habit 
of  self-control.  This  means  moral  excellency ^  which  some  how  or 
other  (though  the  fact  may  not  always  be  discerned),  weighs 
largely  in  the  scale  of  estimation  placed  upon  us  by  those  to 
whom  we  would  make  our  labor  acceptable. 

On  this  point  issue  may  be  taken.  And  it  may  be  insisted 
that  ability  to  govern  is  not  inherent  in  moral  force  of  character; 
but  that  those  morally  depraved  oftc  n  govern  best.  On  this  point 
we  would  take  issue,  by  agreeing  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
first  proposition — that  of  the  power  to  control  being  inherent  in 
moral  character.  But  the  proposition  that  depravity  can  not 
control  admits  of  no  exception.  Depravity  may  command^  and 
through  advantage  of  position  or  desparado  courage  enforce— 
but  govern  never  I  A  despot  may  rule — only  a  itiNC  can  govern. 
Emerson  says,  *'The  reason  why  men  do  not  obey  us  is  becaose 
they  see  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  our  eyes." 
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Professional  skill,  moral  force,  and  general  intelligence  have 
long  been  recognized  by  the  law  which  dictates  Our  System  of 
Examinations  for  Teachers.  But  not  so  fully  as  by  the  recent 
amendments  (lo  the  system),  which  places  these  attainments  at 
a  premium. 


THE  GRUBE,  METHOD  AGAIN. 


BY   E.    E.    WHITE. 


The  first  reading  of  the  editorial  (associate's)  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Journal  gave  me  the  impression  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  answer  the  objections  to  the  Grube  method  urged  in 
my  two  former  contributions,  but  a  more  careful  reading  suggests 
that  the  editorial  may  be  designed  to  be  a  somewhat  independent 
contnbution  to  the  general  discussion,  my  articles  being  used  as 
a  sort  of  scaffolding  for  this  purpose.  This  view  seems  reason- 
able since  the  main  objection  to  the  Grube  method  stated  and 
considered,  is  nof  mine.     We  quote : 

''It  is  claimed,  moreover,  that  these  relations  [part  relation  tcndi  factor 
relitionj  are  fundamentally  different  processes.  That  addition  deals  with  the 
part  relat'on  of  numbers,  while  multiplication  deals  with  the  factor  relation, 
which  is  so  different  from  the  part  relation  that  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon." 

And  again : 

*-  Bat  we  are  taught  by  authority  the  most  excellent  in  the  opinion  of  all  of 
OS,  that  the  process,  3  and  3  are  6,  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  process, 
2  times  3  are  6." 

The  editorial  then  proceeds  to  show  that  these  two  relations 
are  fundamentally  the  same  and  concludes  that,  for  this  reason, 
**they  can  be  taught  together  without  violating  any  fundamental 
law  of  teaching." 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  meaning  of  "fundamental",  I 
do  not  hold  or  teach  the  views  above  cited.  On  the  contrary, 
I  hold  that  multiplication  has  its  genesis ^  or  fundamentum  if  pre- 
ferred, in  addition,  and  have  taught  that  both  addition  and 
multiplication  embody  a  common  principle — there  being  **but 
two yi^«^/ff^/c/a/ principles  in  arithmetic,  synthesis  and  analysis" 
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— and,  besides,  my  method  of  teaching  the  products  of  the  digitil 
numbers  is  based  on  and  embodies  the  fact  that  multiplication 
has  its  genesis  or  basis  in  addition.* 

My  positions  are  that  the  part  relation  and  the  fador  relation 
in  mathematics  are  not  identical^  and  that  the  processes  of  addi- 
tion and  multiplication  (also  of  subtraction  and  division)  are  not 
identical;  and  I  further  hold,  with  Prof.  Edward  Olney,  that  the 
connection  between  these  two  relationar  and  the  corresponding 
processes  is  not  so  immediate  and  practical  as  to  necessitate  or 
justify  the  teaching  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  together /w«  the  first. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  the 
editorial  is  the  clearest  and  strongest  statement  of  the  supposed 
philosophic  basis  of  the  Grube  method  that  I  have  seen,  though 
it  strangely  leaves  the  union  of  subtraction  and  division  without 
defense.  Permit  me,  however,  to  add  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  argument  fails  to  show  that  the  method  is  philosophical, 
and  to  ask  whether  the  conclusion  reached  is  not  clearly  a  tm 
sequitur. 

We  would  submit  that  it  does  not  follow  that  two  processes 
may  or  should  be  taught  together  because  the  one  has  its  genesis 
in  the  other,  or  because  they  have  a  common  basis.  The  three 
thought  processes  called  conception,  formal  judging,  and  reason- 
ing all  have  their  basis  in  the  act  of  comparison^  and,  in  this  sense, 
they  are  ** fundamentally"  the  same;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  three  faculties  called  conception,  judgment,  and  reason 
should,  from  the  firsts  be  exercised  together  and  the  correspond- 
ing kinds  of  knowledge  taught  together. 

If  there  be  a  principle  of  teaching  that  is  <*  fundamental"  it  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  natural  order  in  which  the  different  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  should  be  exercised  and  the  corresponding  kinds 
of  knowledge  taught ;  and  it  follows  that,  if  there  be  a  natural  or 
1  ogical  sequence  in  the  processes  and  principles  of  mathematics, 
t  his  sequence  should  be  observed  in  teaching  them.  The  two 
i  nverse  processes  of  multiplication  and  division  naturally  and 
1  ogically  follow  the  inverse  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction, 

*See  "Oral  Lessons  in  Number/'  pp.  120-145. 
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and  hence  we  hold  that  the  ignoring  of  this  sequence  is  a  viola- 
tion of  a  fundamental  principle  of  teaching. 

The  only  sure  philosophic  basis  for  the  Grube  method  is  the 
identity  of  the  processes  of  addition  and  multiplication  and  of 
subtraction  and  division.  (Is  there  any  significance  in  the  fact  that 
the  editorial  makes  no  reference  to  subtraction  and  division  ?)  It 
must  be  shown  that  there  are  but  two  numerical  processes,  addi. 
tion  and  subtraction,  and  that  every  so-called  product  is  and  must 
be  found  by  adding,  and  that  every  so-called  quotient  is  and  must 
be  found  by  subtracting. 

This  brings  us  to  the  decisive  inquiry,  Are  the  processes  of 
addition  and  multiplication  in  mathematics  identical? 

It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  identical  because  the  one  has 
its  genesis  in  the  other.  True  marriage,  for  example,  has  its 
genesis  or  basis  in  mutual  love,  but  marriage  and  mutual  love 
are  not  identical  relations. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  processes  of  addition  and  multipli- 
cation are  identical  because  the  number  denoting  the  product  of 
any  two  integers  may  be  obtained  by  adding  one  of  these  num- 
bers continuously  to  itself,  nor  because  the  expression  5  times  7, 
for  example,  may  be  equivalent  to  7  taken  5  times.  There  are 
many  persons  who  in  childhood  arbitrarily  memorized  the  forty- 
five  digital  products  and  have  multiplied  numbers  all  their  life 
without  consciously  adding,  I  now  multiply  320  by  4  without 
consciously  adding  320  to  itself  and  without  consciously  adding 
the  2  tens  to  itself  or  the  3  hundreds  to  itself.  Nor  will  it  do  to 
assert  that  whatever  I  may  be  conscious  of,  I  do  actually  find\ 
the  product  by  adding.  This  involves  the  psychical  absurdity 
that  the  mental  process  of  which  I  am  conscious  has  no  exist 
ence,  while  a  process  of  which  I  am  not  conscious  actually  exists! 
When  a  theory  runs  beyond  or  deeper  than  consciousness  I  can 
not  follow  it,  and  there  is  the  suspicion  that  it  is  an  unsubstantial 
basis  for  a  method  of  teaching. 

The  evident  truth  is  that  howsoever  the  products  of  the  digital 
numbers  are  first  learned,  the  process  of  multiplying  numbers  is 
differentiated  from  the  process  of  adding,  and  the  two  processes 
are  not  identical  but  are  distinct — ^I  do  not  say  "fundamentally 
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different."  As  evidence  of  their  distinct  character,  I  cite  the 
fact  that  the  processes  and  results  of  addition  and  multiplication 
are  uniformly  expressed  by  different  words  and  these  are  not  inter- 
\  changeable.  No  mathematical  terms  are  more  distinct  than  the 
terms  add  and  multiply^  sum  znd  product;  subtract  and  divide,  dif- 
ference  and  quotient.  Moreover,  the  part  signs,  +  and  — ,  and 
the  factor  signs,  x  and  -i-,  run  through  mathematics  from  elfr 
mentary  arithmetic  to  the  calculus,  and  they  never  indicate  the 
same  process.  ay,b  never  means  a  +  ^,  and  a-^b  never  means 
a^b. 

'  This  difference  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  num- 
ber denoting  the  product  of  two  integral  numbers  may  be  found 
by  adding  one  of  the  numbers  continuously  to  itself,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  product  of  any  two  mathematical  quantities  may 
thus  be  found.  This  may  be  shown  by  an  attempt  to  find  by 
addition  the  products  of  ^  X  J^,  or  i  X  i,  or  f  X  y.  The  entire 
sign  and  terminological  language  of  mathematics  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  four  distinct  processes. 

But  my  objections  to  the  Grube  method  as  used  in  American 
schools  are  practical,  as  well  as  philosophical.  Five  years  ago  I 
found  that  this  method  was  used,  with  more  or  less  fullness,  in 
many  of  the  graded  schools  of  Indiana,  and  I  have  since  taken 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  practical  success  of  the  method.  I 
have  the  testimony  of  more  than  a  score  of  the  superintendents 
and  principals  of  city  and  town  schools  in  the  State  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  method  are  not  satisfactory — to  express  the  testimony 
mildly.  Since  reading  the  editorial  in  the  March  Journal,  I  have 
fortunately  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  first- year  exercise 
in  number  by  the  Grube  method.  The  class  was  composed  of 
very  bright  first  year  pupils  and  the  teacher  was  very  skillful  and 
**at  home"  in  the  use  of  llie  method.  The  lesson  was  devoted 
to  the  number  8.  So  long  as  the  lesson  was  confined  to  the 
combining  of  the  parts  of  8  and  the  separating  of  8  into  its  parts, 
the  drill  was  admirable,  the  pupils  showing  a  clear  perception  of 
processes  and  results;  but  as  soon  as  the  teacher  passed  over  to 
the  factor  relation  and  introduced  the  word  "times",  the  num- 
bers used  were  in  several  instances  misplaced  and  the  mental 
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confusion  of  the  pupils  was  otherwise  evident,  and,  when  a  little 
fellow  passed  to  the  black-board  and  wrote  i  x  5  +  3  =  Si  the 
entire  expression  of  the  pupils  showed  that  they  were  using  signs 
without  clearly  perceiving  what  was  signified.  When  the  teacher 
skillfully  passed  from  the  taking  away  of  the  parts  of  8  to  the 
division  of  8  by  one  of  its  parts,  the  mental  uncertainty  of  the 
little  ones  was  still  more  marked,  and  the  climax  was  reached 
when  a  six-year  old  wrote  on  Ihe  black-board,  8-4-5=1  (3)* 
The  exercise,  so  admirable  in  most  respects,  reminded  me  of  the 
earnest  and  skillful  drills  in  the  oral  analysis  of  problems  to  which 
the  young  pupils  in  the  Cleveland  schools  were  subjected  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  when  **  Mental  Arithmetic"  was  a  school  hobby. 
The  Cleveland  pupils  gave  with  amazing  glibness  the  most  logi- 
cal analyses  of  problems ;  the  teachers  understood  the  language 
used  and  saw  the  logic  (at  least  some  of  them),  and  they  supposed 
thai  this  was  true  of  their  little  pupils.  Who  now  believes  that  these 
children  were  the  remarkable  logicians  they  seemed  to  be  ? 

Permit  me  to  add  that  I  have  never  witnessed  a  Grube  drill 
in  number  with  first-year  pupils,  when  this  mental  uncertainty 
and  confusion  and  consequent  mechanism  were  not  apparent, 
and  I  have  certainly  seen  the  work  of  as  skillful  primary  teach- 
ers as  the  average  teacher  employed  in  our  schools. 

It  is  both  a  philosophical  and  a  practical  mistake  to  introduce 
the  factor  term  ** times"  or  to  use  the  factor  signs,  X  and  -5-,  in 
first-year  instruction  in  number.  I  also  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
using  even  the  part  signs,  -\-  and  — ,  in  first  year  lessons,  and  it  is 
clearly  an  error  to  use  the  formal  equation.  This  technical  math- 
ematical language  is  an  actual  hindrance  to  the  normal  progress 
of  little  children.  • 

There  is  a  natural  and  logical  sequence  of  numerical  processes, 
the  inverse  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction  preceding  those 
of  multiplication  and  division,  and  this  sequence  should  be  care- 
fully observed  in  the  first  lessons  in  number. 

It  is  believed,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  in  the 
unquestioning  use  of  the  Grube  method. 


The  north  pole  seems  to  be  on  a  southern  cruise,  as  it  were. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  Gbo.  F.  Bass,  SupervisiBg  Prin.  IndiaaapoUs  ackoob.] 

THEY  DIDN'T  READ  IT. 


"y  F  a  carpenter  earn  $84  in  one  month  and  spend  $56,  how 
much  will  he  save  in  five  months  ?  " 

-i-  The  above  was  given  to  an  average  third-year  .class  in 
good  condition.  The  pupils  were  not  frightened  by  an  exami- 
nation. It  was  given  during  the  usual  study  hour  as  regular 
daily  work. 

The  class  made  an  average  of  zero.  Several  got  the  correct 
answer,  but  by  an  entirely  senseless  method.  They  found  the 
sum  of  $84  and  $56  and  labeled  it  "Answer."  The  problem 
is  peculiar  in  that  this  process  gives  the  same  answer  as  the 
proper  process  gives.  The  majority  of  the  class  did  it  this  way. 
The  rest,  excepting  one  boy,  subtracted  $56  from  $84  and  called 
the  remainder  the  answer.  The  '* one  boy"  solved  by  the  proper 
plan,  but  made  a  mistake  in  computation. 

There  is  nothing  unique  in  this  occurrence.  Such  things 
have  disgusted  and  discouraged  many  a  teacher,  even  in  the 
higher  grades.     Why  do  such  things  occur  and  recur  ? 

Pupils  and  other  people  are  apt  to  do  what  they  have  been 
doing  recently.  The  last  thing  these  little  people  had  been 
doing  was  adding.  They  had  been  reviewing  addition  and  sub- 
traction in  solving  concrete  examples.  They  had  solved  more 
in  addition  than  subtraction.  So  we  found  that  the  majority  of 
t|^e  class  added.  They  saw  two  numbers  with  the  dollar  sign 
prefixed.  The  5  months  did  not  attract  them;  they  had  not 
been  dealing  in  months  as  much  as  they  had  in  dollars.  The  prob- 
lems they  had  solved  during  their  school  life  always  required  the 
dollar  sign  to  be  used,  but  frequently  other  concrete  numbers 
had  not  entered  into  the  solution.  Hence  without  thought,  but 
just  through  force  of  habit  they  added  or  subtracted. 

While  the  work  was  being  done  it  was  noticed  that  many  be- 
gan to  solve  the  problem  before  they  read  it — in  fact  it  was  found 
afterwards  by  questioning  the  pupils,  that  many  of  them  never 
did  read  it. 
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jyie  Remedy. — Have  the  pupils  form  the  habit  of  reading  very 
carefully  each  problem  before  they  begin  to  solve  it.  How  shal  1 
this  habit  be  formed  ?  Suggestion :  Ask  them  to  read  the  prob- 
lem silently,  after  which  put  the  same  kind  of  questions  that  are 
used  in  a  reading  recitation  to  ascertain  whether  the  pupils  have 
comprehended  the  thought. 

What  is  asked  for  in  this  problem  ?  How  much  does  he  earn 
in  one  month  ?  How  much  does  he  spend  in  one  month  ?  How 
much  must  he  save  in  one  month?  How  maay  months  does 
he  save  this  amount?  How  much,  then,  must  he  save  m  five 
months  ? 

This  kind  of  work  takes  time  and  patience.  Thought  grows 
slowly.  Habit  is  formed  by  often  repeating  a  thing.  Habit  of 
thinking  is  not  an  exception.  A  teacher  who  follows  the  plan 
suggested  may  not  get  *'over"  much  in  one  recitation,  but  the 
habit  of  reading  and  understanding  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem before  beginning  to  solve  it  will  be  formed,  which  is  worth 
more  than  ten  guesses,  even  though  they  be  ''percented"  by 
the  teacher  each  day  and  returned  to  the  pupil  on  the  following 
day  for  another  guess,  if  he  were  unlucky  in  his  first  guess. 


COMPOSITION. 


Referring  to  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  were  given 
by  the  pupils  and  placed  on  the  black-board  by  the  teacher; 
an4  that  the  pupils  were  asked  to  put  them  into  one  sentence 
without  using  the  word  and: 

(i)  The  chief  object  in  this  picture  is  a  little  girl.  (2)  She  is 
riding  on  a  sled.  (3)  It  is  a  small  sled.  (4)  It  is  a  hand-sled. 
When  these  were  combined  by  the  pupils  they  were  asked  to 
read  from  their  slates.  It  was  found  that  the  sentences  were 
not  all  exactly  alike.  There  was  quite  a  variety.  A  few  follow : 
"The  chief  object  of  this  picture  is  a  little  girl  riding  in  a  small 
hand-sled."  "The  chief  object  of  this  picture  is  a  little  girl  who 
is  riding  in  a  small  hand- sled."  "  A  little  girl  riding  in  a  small 
hand-sled  is  the  chief  object  of  the  picture." 
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How  is  she  dressed  ?  To  this  question  many  answers  differing 
in  form  were  written  on  the  slates.  *  *  In  a  large  warm  shawl, 
and  she  i^  bundled  up  so  that  we  can  see  only  her  face." 

When  they  were  asked  to  put  this  additional  fact  into  their 
jientence  they  were  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  it 
There  was  not  a  face  in  the  room  that  said  *'I  am  writing  a  dry, 
dreary,  disgusting  composition" — not one^  All  seemed  happy, 
and  very  soon  bright  eyes  said,  **  We  are  ready."  Again  a  va- 
riety of  sentences  was  read.  Thus,  patiently,  from  day  to  day, 
were  they  led  on  and  the  composition  grew  gradually,  but  surely, 
and  when  it  was  done  it  was  the  pupil's  composition  and  no  part- 
nership affair — half  teacher  and  half  school — the  individuality  of 
the  pupil  entirely  swallowed  up. 

By  skillful  questioning,  the  following  statements  were  gotten 
from  the  pupils  from  day  to  day,  and  placed  on  the  board  to  be 
combined  as  has  been  suggested  above.  Sometimes  the  teacher 
would  give  the  pupils  a  connecting  word  that  might  be  used ;  as, 
which,  that,  who,  and,  when,  etc.  The  teacher  also  indicated 
which  ones  should  be  put  into  one  statement,  and  which  of  these 
statements  should  be  placed  in  one  paragraph : 

The  sled  is  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  is  a  large  hill.  Four 
boys  are  pulling  the  sled.  They  are  jolly  looking  boys.  They 
pull  by  a  long  rope.  Both  ends  of  the  rope  are  fastened  to  the 
sled.  One  boy  is  waving  his  cap.  He  is  in  front.  One  has 
fallen  down.  He  has  dropped  his  book.  He  is  in  the  rear. 
They  all  have  fur  caps.  They  have  good  warm  clothes.  They 
have  high  boots.  There  is  a  boy  at  the  left.  His  head  and  ears 
are  tied  up  with  a  long  scarf.  He  is  watching  the  fun.  He  has 
two  books  under  his  arm.  This  is  a  picture  of  a  country  scene. 
I  think  so  because  I  see  a  rail  fence  in  the  back  part.  The  pic- 
ture makes  one  think  of  the  fun  we  have  going  to  school  when 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

After  these  had  been  combined  in  sentences  written  on  the 
slate,  and  after  they  had  been  read  and  criticised,  the  pupils 
were  required  to  write  the  composition  on  paper.  A  meager 
outline  which  suggested  the  facts  and  the  order  of  presenting 
them  was  furnished. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Departiii«ot  it  conducted  by  Lewis  H.  Joxbs,  Supt.  IndUnapolis  Schools.] 

PRIMARY  LANGUAGE. 


WHEN  pupils  have  mastered  the  four  classes  of  sentences 
by  the  method  indicated  in  the  preceding  paper  of  this 
series,  they  may  be  said  to  have  in  their  possession  the 
tools  for  the  remaining  work  in  Language.  Each  new  fact  is  to 
be  learned  in  its  proper  connection  for  its  appropriate  place  in 
some  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  sentence. 

For  this  reason  the  conversation  of  teacher  and  pupils  during 
the  lesson  in  language,  should  be  composed  of  wholes, — units  of 
language — sentences. 

It  is  frequently  best  in  the  recitation  in  Arithmetic,  or  even  in 
Geography,  in  which  the  thought  is  dominant,  and  the  language 
from  subordinates,  to  accept  fragmentary  expressions ;  but  in  the 
language  lesson,  in  which  the  purpose  is  to  harmonize  the  thought 
and  the  language  form,  and  to  explain  the  latter  by  means  of  the 
former,  it  is  best  that  all  the  forms  used  be  complete. 

In  all  highly  inflected  languages,  construction  is  dependent  on 
the  change  of  meaning  produced  by  the  change  of  form  in  the 
individual  words  which  compose  the  sentence ;  in  English  there 
is  the  added  fact  of  a  change  of  meaning  of  a  word  by  change  of 
its  position  in  the  sentence. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  fact  is,  when  first  learned,  equally 
arbitrary ;  but  after  one  has  heard  the  correct  construction  oft 
repeated  in  respect  to  thoughts  that  are  of  deep  interest,  there  is 
developed  a  standard  of  taste,  which  rejects  all  that  does  not  har- 
monize with  what  has  thus  become  habitual.  The  development 
of  this  standard  of  taste  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  end  of 
primary  instruction  in  language. 

These  preliminary  remarks  indicate  plainly  a  method  for  the 
teaching  to  children  the  few  inflections  that  are  needed  to  prevent 
the  common  and  gross  mistakes  which  are  heard  among  the  un- 
cultivated : 

I.  The  simple  fact — the  various  forms  of  a  word  and  the 
meaning  of  each. 
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2.  The  use  of  each  form  in  sentence  about  some  familiar 
theme,  so  as  to  express  precisely  the  relation  of  ideas  which  the 
theme  demands. 

3.  Much  practice  in  oral  and  written  composition  demanding 
the  use  of  the  various  forms  in  their  appropriate  meanings — ^first, 
in  elliptical  sentences,  and  second,  in  original  sentences  on  defi- 
nite new  themes. 

These  three  steps  will  be  developed  in  another  article. 


LATE    AGAIN. 


[read  this  to  the  pupils.] 

' '  Half  a  minute  more,  ma'am,  and  you'd  have  missed  the 
train ! " 

Yes;  and  very  probably  she  would  have  deserved  to  have 
missed  it  It  does  sometimes  happen  that  one  can  not  help  it, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  cause  of  being  too  late  is  just  a 
habit  of  trifling  and  putting  off  every  thing  to  the  last  Very 
likely  this  lady  had  plenty  of  time,  but  she  trifled  with  her  pack- 
ing, and  trifled  with  her  dressing,  and  trifled  in  getting  to  the 
station ;  and  now  with  her  trifling  she  teases  the  porter,  who 
manages  to  get  her  pushed  into  the  train  just  as  it  begins  to 
move,  at  the  risk  of  being  knocked  down  and  crushed  under  the 
wheels. 

Which  of  you  is  it  who  is  always  making  that  noise  by  coming 
in  late  in  the  morning  to  school  ?  Never  do  it  again.  Be  punc- 
tual— that  is,  be  in  time  in  all  your  engagements.  You  have  no 
right  to  keep  people — and  especially  older  people — waiting  for 
you.  To  be  careless  in  keeping  an  appointment  shows  a  real 
want  of  conscientiousness ;  and  yet  some  of  those  who  are  the 
very  worst  in  this  respect  will  never  admit  they  are  in  the  wrong. 
Their  watch  misled  them,  or  "they  did  not  think  it  was  so  far 
on,"  or  some  excuse  or  other  is  always  ready. 

Boys,  if  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  never  get  on  in  business. 
The  great  General  Washington  of  America  once  had  a  secretary 
who  was  often  late  at  his  desk,  and  was  always  laying  the  blame 
on  his  watch.  *' You  must  get  another  watch,"  said  the  General 
at  iast,  "or  I  must  get  another  secreUry." — Ex. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

Tlitf  Departaieat  is  conducted  hj  Gbo.  P.  Bbown.  Frendenk  State  Normal  School. 

SIR  Wm.  Hamilton  defines  a  science  to  be  a  complement  of 
cognitions  that  are  logically  arranged  and  are  true.  This 
makes  a  science  to  consist  of  a  group  of  ideas  properly 
arranged ;  or  it  is  classified  knowledge.  This  definition  must 
be  liberally  construed  or  it  will  lead  to  error.  It  may  be 
asked  \rhether  the  science  of  Botany,  for  instance,  has  not  ex- 
isted ever  since  vegetable  life  began.  Oqe  interpretation  of  this 
general  definition  of  science  would  forbid  me  to  call  Botaivy  a 
science  until  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  process  of  plant  life  had 
been  discovered  by  some  human  being  and  set  out  in  logical 
order.  Only  what  has  been  found  out  and  properly  organized 
is  science.  It  is  the  product  of  the  human  mind,  and  has  no 
real  existence  outside  of  it.  Destroy  all  human  beings  and  all 
science  would  vanish.  This  would  give  science  a  transitory,  or 
at  leaat  a  contingent  existence. 

But  if  we  consider  the  processes  in  the  vegetable  world  as  an 
expression  of  the  conscious  thought  of  an  intelligent  being,  then 
the  complement  of  ideas  embodied  therein  has  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  the  human  mind.  The  science  of  Botany  then  is  seen 
to  be  an  objective  reality  which  I  may  or  may  not  discover,  but 
which  exists  whether  I  discover  it  or  not. 

Considered  from  this  point  of  view  Botany  is  not  constructed 
by  the  learner,  but  is  discovered.  It  exists  wherever  vegetable 
life  exists.  When  I  discover  it  I  *' think  God's  thoughts  after 
him.'  From  this  view  Botany  is  not  a  human,  but  a  divine 
creation.  Man  may  come  into  possession  of  more  or  less  of  this 
knowledge  by  a  study  of  the  objects  that  embody  it.  But  whether 
he  knows  much  or  little  or  nothing  of  it,  the  thing  exists  all  the 
same. 

There  are  some  sciences  of  human  origin,  such  as  language 
for  example,  which  are  a  spontaneous,  unconscious  creation  of 
man,  before  he  comes  into  a  conscious  scientific  knowledge  of 
them. 

Is  there  a  science  of  teaching  ?    Education  is  the  process  by 
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which  the  indiridual  changes  from  the  natural  state  of  a  mere 
animal,  to  that  spiritual  state  of  knowledge  and  self-control  in 
which  he  comprehends  the  world  and  becomes  obedient  to  eth- 
ical laws.  This  process  is  the  activity  of  an  energy  or  principle 
called  growth,  that  produces  certain  definite  results.  This  prin- 
ciple is  stimulated  to  activity  primarily  by  attacks  made  upon 
the  senses  by  their  environment.  A  perfect  environment  would 
result  in  a  perfect  process. 

To  know  this  process  would  be  to  know  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. To  know  and  supply  the  environment  necessary  to  stim- 
ulate this  process  would  be  to  know  and  practice  the  Art  of 
education. 

The  school  is  an  institution  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  sap- 
plying  of  this  environment  to  the  child  during  that  period  known 
as  school  life,  for  a  portion  of  each  year.  The  science  of  school 
teaching  is  the  principles,  laws,  and  facts  that  determine  the  pro- 
cess of  his  education,  during  this  period. 

The  art  of  school  teaching  is  the  actual  supplying  of  this 
environment  by  the  teacher,  in  obedience  to  the  dicutes  of  the 
science. 

Teaching  has  been  defined  by  Mr.  Dickinson  to  be  the  act  of 
**  presenting  objects  of  thought  (either  subjective  or  objective), 
to  the  learner's  mind  as  occasions  of  knowledge  or  mental  de- 
velopment.*' 

This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  in  the  terms  used  in  this  dis- 
cussion, that  teaching  is  the  supplying  of  the  environment  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  that  mental  activity  that  will  result  in  knowledge 
and  mental  development.  All  the  teacher  dioi  do  is  to  supply 
the  conditions  for  this  activity.  When  the  favoring  conditions 
have  been  supplied,  and  all  of  the  distracting  influences  removed, 
all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done.  The  education  of  the  child 
can  result  only  from  his  own  effort.  The  law  of  education  is 
the  law  of  self-activity.     Every  child  must  educate  himself. 

There  is  a  science  of  education  since  there  is  a  process  of 
mental  growth  that  is  obedient  to  natural  law.  There  is  a  sci- 
ence of  teaching  for  the  same  reason.  The  teacher  who  has 
discovered  this  science  may  make  conscious  application  of  it  to 
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the  training  of  the  pupil  by  presenting  such  objects  of  knowledge 
to  his  mind  as  will  stimulate  the  activities  required  for  his  proper 
education  in  each  stage  of  the  development  of  his  powers. 

It  is  our  intention  to  present  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the 
Journal  an  outline  of  the  science  of  teaching  as  seen  from  our 
own  point  of  view.  Comparatively  few  facts  and  fewer  laws 
have  yet  been  discovered.  But  enough  is  known  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  science  exists.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  discov- 
ered before  this  science  can  be  properly  set  out  in  systematic 
form.  G.  p.  B. 


INTEREST, 


Interest  is  derived  from  iufer,  meaning  between^  and  «/,  from 
esse^  meaning  to  be.  Literally,  therefore,  interest  means  //  is  be^ 
iween.  This  indicates  that  there  are  two  things,  between  which 
is  a  third  thing.  On  one  hand  is  the  untrained  mind  with  its 
natural  disinclination  to  continuous  effort  in  a  given  direction, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  subject  or  lesson  requiring  close 
effort  to  master  it.  To  master  the  point  of  knowledge  requires 
attention.  But  attention  by  its  literal  meaning  signifies  effort. 
It  means  a  stretching  to — the  very  thing  that  the  untrained  mind 
is  averse  to.  Whatever  stands  between  this  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  avoid  continuous  effort,  and  the  knowledge,  the  mas- 
tery of  which  requires  effort,  and  thereby  attaches  the  mind  to 
its  work,  is  interest.  Attention  is  the  concentration  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  upon  a  given  subject.  It  is  therefore,  an  act  of  will, 
and  is  based  upon  motive.  The  motive  is  interest  of  some  kind. 
Every  lesson  requires  effort.  It  is  essential  therefore,  especially 
ic  primary  work,  that  the  lesson  be  interesting. 

Interest  is  the  basis  of  attention.  'Attention  in  the  child  is  fee- 
ble, and  capable  of  but  limited  continuance.  It  grows  stronger 
by  exercise,  and  interest  is  the  great  promoter  of  its  exercise,  and 
thereby  of  permanency  in  the  knowledge  gained,  tr  the  power 
of  memory.' 

Interest  may  be  introduced  into  a  lesson,  and  the  attention 
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gained,  by  appealing,  among  others,  to  either  of  four  laws  or 
motives : —  The  law  of  activity ; 

The  law  of  curiosity ; 
The  law  of  sympathy ; 
The  law  of  power. 

The  pupil  is  by  nature  inclined  to  mental  and  to  manual  ac- 
tivity (though  not  continuous  as  necessary  for  mastery). 

He  should,  therefore,  not  be  a  passive  listener,  but  should  be 
led  to  exercise  his  mind  upon  the  material  presented. 

His  manual  activity  should  also  be  employed,  whenever  the 
progress  of  the  work  permits. 

Curiosity  exists  by  nature,  and  may  be  very  strongly  excited; 
it  is  gratified  by  the  imparting  of  information  on  topics,  and  in 
a  manner  suited  to  the  pupil's  capacity. 

The  teacher  who  speaks  to  the  intelligence  of  his  pupils,  and 
interests  their  feelings,  imparts  to  the  subject  interest,  and  thereby 
gains  and  holds  their  attention.  It  has  been  said  that  nothing 
which  excites  the  wonder  or  kindles  the  delight  of  pupils,  is  soon 
lost  by  them. 

Under  the  law  of  sympathy,  interest  and  attention  will  exist 
in  the  pupil  in  proportion  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  personal 
ascendency  which  the  teacher  has  obtained.  If  this  be  well  es- 
tablished^ the  pupil  will  make  great  efforts  to  enter  into  the  work 
of  the  teacher,  both  from  his  instinct  of  imitation,  and  the  hap- 
piness which  he  derives  from  sympathy.  In  such  a  case,  what 
the  one  is  interested  in,  will  be  just  what  the  other  is;  so  com- 
pletely does  the  pupil  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  that  he 
eagerly  tries  to  anticipate  the  line  of  action  which  he  feels  the 
teacher  intends  to  follow.  Hence  the  importance  of  genuine 
interest  in  work,  as  manifested  by  the  teacher;  it  fixes  the  atten- 
tion almost  without  the  consciousness  of  either  that  there  is  effort 
being  exerted.  If  the  pupils  see  that  the  teacher's  interest  is 
awakened,  and  his  curiosity  excited  by  the  idea  of  making  some 
new  observation,  or  ascertaining  some  new  fact,  they  will  soon 
try  to  anticipate  the  discoveries. 

If  they  observe  him  to  be  interested  in  the  study  of  flowers, 
in  determining  the  elements  of  climate,  or  in  tracing  the  relations 
existing  between  natural  features  and  the  habits  of  man,  they  will 
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be  delighted  with  the  same.  ''Example,  emula^tion,  curiosity, 
the  most  natural  stimulants  at  an  age  when  pleasure  is  so  vividly 
enjoyed,  and  the  idea  of  utility  is  so  indistinct,  will  all  act  in 
unison." 

The  law  of  power  is  employed  to  awaken  the  interest  and  at- 
tention whenever  there  is  a  recognition  of  information  or  of  men- 
tal or  manual  power  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Later  in  the  work  the  idea  of  utility  may  be  employed  in  con- 
nection with  this  law ;  as  when  the  relation  of  the  subject-matter 
to  mental  or  manual  power  is  shown.         Howard  Sandison. 


ARITHMETIC— DEDUCTIVE. 


"Arithmetic  is  by  pre-eminence  deductive  or  demonstrative, 
and  exhibits  in  nearly  a  perfect  form  all  the  machinery  belonging 
to  this  mode  of  obtaining  truth.  Laying  down  a  very  few  first 
principles,  either  self-evident  or  requiring  but  little  effort  to  prove 
them,  it  evolves  a  vast  number  of  deductive  truths  and  applica- 
tions."— Bain, 

Most  of  the  child's  first  conclusions  reached  in  the  study  of 
numbers  are  inductions.  A  certain  truth  is  observed  of  a  par- 
ticular fact  or  process.  The  same  truth  is  observed  of  another, 
and  so  of  a  large  number  of  facts.  The  child  comes  at  length  to 
expect  the  observed  truth  as  an  accompaniment  of  every  similar 
fact  to  which  his  attention  is  called.  He  observes  that  if  he 
multiply  the  dividend  the  quotient  is  correspondingly  multiplied. 
He  observes  the  same  truth  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  hence  he 
concludes  that  multiplying  the  dividend  (in  aJ/  cases)  multiplies 
the  quotient  He  has  not  tried  all  cases  that  might  arise,  and 
hence  he  can  not  give  any  better  reason  for  his  conclusion  than 
that  such  is  true  of  the  cases  already  tried — that  as  yet  he  has 
found  no  exception.  But  if  he  be  pressed  he  admits  that  he  is 
not  sure  but  that  exceptions  might  occur. 

After  a  few  months,  perhaps  years,  the  pupil  finds  himself  in 
a  mental  condition  that  enables  him  to  grasp  the  principle  in  its 
general  aspect.  He  knows  its  truth  independently  of  any  and  all 
verifications  of  it  by  trial.     The  very  nature  of  the  relations  sus- 
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tained  among  the  terms  of  division  asserts  its  truth.  He  s:es  id 
it  its  own  verification — he  sees  it  as  self-evident. 

When  the  pupil  has,  by  the  insight  of  the  reason,  thus  grasped 
a  general  truth  he  is  master  of  all  the  particular  truths  that  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  general.  He  is  no  longer  compelled  to 
grope  from  particular  to  particular,  alternately  hoping  and  doubt- 
ing the  correctness  of  his  conclusion.  To  give  this  mastery  over 
particulars  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  course  in  mathematical 
study. 

As  already  stated,  in  the  earlier  study  of  numbers,  conclusions 
more  or  less  general  are  reached  by  means  of  particulars— exter- 
nal objects  being  freely  resorted  to  as  illustrations.  Indeed  at 
first  the  child  does  not  clearly  distinguish  between  an  outward 
object  and  his  idea  of  the  object.  Too  many  pupils  never  rise 
out  of  this  objective  and  inductive  way  of  proceeding.  They 
thus  fail  to  derive  the  chief  power  which  a  course  in  mathematics 
is  designed  to  give  if  properly  pursued,  i.  To  reach  and  for- 
mulate general  truths  in  the  light  of  properties  and  relations  in- 
hering in  and  among  the  facts  contemplated.  2.  To  recognize 
a  particular  as  belonging  to  a  general  already  cognized. 

When  the  pupil  is  strong  enough  to  grasp  axiomatic  truths,  his 
course  in  Arithmetic  should  gradually  change  from  the  inductive 
to  the  deductive.  In  beginning  the  study  of  a  new  topic,  or 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  essential  terms  are  accurately  defined 
and  illustrated,  that  the  pupil  may  know  the  exact  limits  of  the 
field  he  is  to  explore. 

The  relations  existing  among  the  facts  defined  are  next  care- 
fully traced.  By  virtue  of  these  relations  certain  truths  are  seen 
to  exist  of  necessity  ;-^i.  e.,  these  truths,  or  principles  can  not  be 
otherwise  with  the  relations  as  they  are,  and  the  relations  can  not 
be  otherwise  with  the  definitions  as  they  are.  The  principles  de- 
termine the  order  in  which  the  involved  processes  are  to  be  per- 
formed. If  the  pupil  \i2LVtlmasttred  the  definitions  and  princi- 
ples, he  can  not  fail  in  the  processes  except  in  the  matter  of  ac- 
curacy in  computation.  N.  Newby. 


Protection  of  the  law  is  most  claimed  by  those  who  violate  it. 
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EDITORIAL. 


W.  A.  BELL,  Editor-in-Chief  and  Proprietor. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Prei.  State  Normal  School,  Associate  Editor  and  Editor  of  the 
Deparunent  of  Pedagogy. 

LEWIS  H.  JONES,  Superintedent  of  Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Editor  of  the  Primary 
Department. 

GEO.    F.    BA8S,  Snperrisinff  Principal  Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Critic  in  Training 
School,  Editor  of  The  School  Room  Department. 

A.  W.  BRAYTOIf,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indianapolis  Schools,  is  Editor 
of  the  Popular  Science  Department. 

Prof  E.  E.WHiTB,Ohio;  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  Purdue  University:  Hubbht  M.  Skinmbk, 
Chief  Clerk  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction;  J  as.  Baldwin,  Sapt.  Schools  Rnshville;  How- 
ard Sandison,  W.  W.  Parsons, and  Micharl  Sbilrr,  of  State  Normal  School;  Emma 
MoMT.  McRab,  Principal  Marion  High  School;  H.  S.  Tarbbxx,  late  Supt.of  the  Indi- 
anapolis Schools,  are  frequent  contributors. 

Many  other  able  writers  contribute  occasional  articles  to  the  journal.  Should  al- 
those  be  enrolled  as  "  Contributing  Editors  "  who  contribute  one  article  or  more  a  year  the 
fist  ooold  be  indefinitely  extended. 

This  large  list  of  special  editors  and  able  contributors  insures  for  the  readers  of  the 
JoiTRNAL  the  best,  the  freshest,  the  most  practical  thoughu  and  methods  In  all  depart- 
meau  of  school  work. 

The  Miscellaneous  and  Personal  Departments  of  the  Journal  will  not  be  neglected,  bat 
it  placea  special  emphasis  on  its  large  amount  of  unequaled  practical  and  helpful  educal 
tinuJ  articles. 

^     ■     ^ 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  1 1  in  fwo  and  ofu  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
giTe  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  nammg  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

Ah  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal  in  every  town^ 
ship  in  the  State,    Send  for  terms, 

m    %    ^ 

Errata. — In  the  third  paragraph  on  page  191  the  eighth  sentence 
should  read,  "  The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battle-field/*  etc. 

The  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  has  been  unavoidably  de- 
layed on  account  of  the  printer,  but  is  now  out.  A  number  will  be 
sent  to  each  county  superintendent  for  distribution  in  his  county. 

The  First  Association.— Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  £• 
White,  we  have,  in  pamphlet  form,  the  minutes  of  the  first  State 
Teachers*  Association,  held  Dec.  25,  1854 — hence  one  year  older 
than  this  Journal.  It  contains  many  interesting  items  which  will  be 
given  at  a  future  time.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  Horace  Mann, 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  educators,  was  present  and  made  an  ad- 
dress. 

3 


< 
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The  reports  from  Washington  state  that  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, Hon.  John  Eaton,  has  been  asked  to  resign.  If  the"dTB 
service"  rules  are  to  apply  any  place,  certainly  they  should  include 
this  purely  educational  office.  But  if  a  change  is  to  be  made  and  ^ 
democrat  is  to  have  the  place,  the  Journal  knows  of  no  better  quali- 
fied man  than  James  H.  Smart  of  Indiana.  He  possesses  high 
qualifications  for  that  office — ^it  is  exactly  in  his  line. 

National  Educational  Association. — A  letter  from  the  pita- 
dent,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  gives  the  information  that  the 
National  Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Saratoga,  July  14- 
18.  All  the  inducements  of  reduced  fares  on  railroads  and  at  hotels 
etc  have  been  guaranteed.  The  popularity  of  Saratoga  as  a  "water- 
ing place*'  is  world-wide,  and  the  points  of  attraction  within  easf 
reach  are  numerous. 

The  first  choice  of  places  for  holding  the  Association  was  Wash- 
ington City,  but  no  local  inducements  at  that  season  of  the  year  could 
be  secured.  Pres.  Soldan  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  make  this 
meeting  equal  to  the  best. 

Death  of  Chas.  O.  Thompson. — The  President  of  the  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Terre  Haute,  Charles  O.  Thompson,  died  at  his 
home  March  17th,  of  rheumatism  of  the  heart.  He  was  a  native  of 
Vermont,  and  about  42  years  old.  He  assumed  the  presidency  of 
the  Institute  at  its  opening,  March  7,  1883.  He  had  for  several  years 
prior  to  this  been  at  the  head  of  a  technic  school  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  had  met  with  great  success.  Perhaps  he  had  no  superior  in  the 
United  States  in  his  field  of  education.  He  was  a  man  of  great  men- 
tal vigor,  and  whatever  he  did  or  said  indicated  a  reserved  latent 
power.  In  his  untimely  death  not  only  does  Rose  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, and  the  State  of  Indiana,  but  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
entire  country  suffer  a  great  loss. 

To  School  Trustees.  Superintendents  and  Teachers:— After 
conferring  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Kingsbury,  of  the  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety's committee  on  the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  by  the  schools,  I 
have  decided  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  again  call  together  the  joint 
committee  on  that  subject,  as  the  plan  laid  out  last  year  can  very  well 
be  followed  again  this  season.  I  therefore  appoint  Friday,  April  loch. 
as  arbor  day  for  the  public  schools,  and  recommend  that  wherever 
possible  trustees,  superintendents,  and  teachers  make  suitable  pre- 
parations and  do  what  can  be  done  toward  beautifying  their  school 
grounds,  with  the  accompaniment  of  appropriate  literary  exercises. 
This  Department  can  not  furnish  programs  this  year. 

Very  truly  yours,  John  W.  Holcombb, 

MarcA  10,  iSSj.  Sup't  Fubiic  Imsimciiam. 

The  above  speaks  for  itself.    The  importance  of  planting  trees  on 
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and  around  school  premises  is  so  manifest  as  to  need  no  urging.  Let 
every  teacher  take  the  lead  and  enlist  trustees,  parents,  and  older 
pupils,  and  see  to  it  that  something  is  done.  Plant  forest  trees— these 
are  cheapest  and  best.    Go  to  work. 


Training  for  Nurses.— The  Flower  Mission  Training  School  for 
Nurses  has  made  arrangements  with  the  authorities  of  the  Indiana- 
polis City  Hospital  for  giving  two  years'  training  to  women  desirous 
of  becoming  professional  nurses.  Those  wishing  to  obtain  this  course 
of  instruction  must  apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School, 
upon  whose  approval  they  will  be  received  into  the  school  for  one 
month  on  probation. 

The  most  acceptable  age  for  candidates  is  from  twenty-one  to  thirty- 
five  years.  Applicants  are  received  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and 
candidates  from  country  and  towns  desired.  Those  who  prove  sat- 
isfactory will  be  accepted  as  pupil  nurses,  after  signing  an  agreement 
to  remain  two  years.  A  sufficient  sum  is  allowed  for  the  dress,  text- 
books, and  other  personal  expenses,  and  is  in  nowise  intend^  as 
wages,  it  being  considered  that  the  education  given  is  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  their  services.  The  pupils  are  boarded  and  lodged  free  in 
the  Nurses*  Home.    In  sickness  nurses  are  cared  for  gratuitously. 

Such  a  calling  insures  an  honorable  position  and  good  wages. 
Further  information  will  be  given  on  application  in  person  or  by 
letter,  to  Miss  Hunt,  Supt.  Training  School,  City  Hospital,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  

MEMORIAL  DAY  FOR  LINCOLN. 


On  April  15th  will  occur  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  customary  to  celebrate  the  birth- days  of 
authors,  and  much  good  is  thus  accomplished.  In  this  way  the  writ- 
ings and  inspiration  of  the  best  men  and  women  are  infused  into  the 
lives  of  those  participating. 

Lincoln  was  not  an  author,  and  yet  his  noble  life  and  his  living 
words  are  the  inheritance  of  the  ages.  Mr.  Hubert  M.  Skinner  has 
prepared  an  article,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  Journal,  com- 
posed of  a  few  of  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  has  suggested 
that  it  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  memorial  service  in  our  schools 
on  April  1 5th.  The  article  indicates  extensive  reading  and  excellent 
taste  and  does  Mr.  Skinner  much  credit. 

.  Will  teachers  take  this  suggestion  which  the  Journal  hearUfy  en- 
dorses, and  make  the  15th  inst.  an  occasion  to  teach  some  interest- 
ing history,  and  what  is  more,  give  some  valuable  lessons  on  "  humble 
Uving  and  high  thinking,*'  on  the  higher  law  of  justice  and  eternal 
right  as  opposed  to  expediency,  and  on  patriotism. 
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A  THREATENED  CALAMITY. 


Judge  J.  T.  Allison,  of  Switzerland  county,  has  declared  the  local 
tuition  school  tax  unconstitutional.  The  present  law  is  the  same  in 
spirit  and  substance  as  the  one  declared  unconstitutional  by  Judge 
Perkins  in  1857.  The  present  law  has  never  been  tested  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  lawyers 
as  to  the  result  when  it  is  submitted  to  that  body.  To  cut  off  the 
local  tuition  tax  is  to  cut  down  the  term  of  every  school  in  the  state 
except  in  one  or  two  cities.  In  many  of  the  country  schools  the 
term  would  be  reduced  to  two  and  three  months. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  reverse  the 
decision  of  Judge  Allison,  and  thus  avoid  a  great  calamity. 


UNCONSCIOUS  TEACHING. 

**  It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  we  are  all  educated,  whether 
children,  men,  or  women,  far  more  by  personal  influence  than  by 
books  and  the  apparatus  of  the  school-room.  The  privilege  of  sit- 
ting down  before  a  great,  clear-headed,  large-hearted  man,  aod 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  his  life,  and  being  drawn  up  to  him 
and  lifted  up  by  him,  and  learning  his  methods  of  thinking  and  liv- 
ing, is,  in  itself  an  enormous  educating  power." — GatiUld. 

Mr.  Garfield  never  said  a  truer  thing.  The  unconscious  tuition  is 
what  does  most  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  man,  the  woman* 
is  always  more  than  the  teacher.  The  person  who  is  simply  a  teacher 
may  drill  well",  may  manage  the  machinery  of  the  school  well,  may 
fill  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  facta,  but  lacks  power  to  inspire  to 
higher  living.  Only  a  person  who  possesses  character  can  develop 
character  in  others.  Education,  reading  outside  the  narrow  profes- 
sional limits,  culture — these  alone  can  give  a  person  the  grasp  ol 
thought  and  substratum  of  character  essential  to  the  best  teaching. 


THE  WEEKLY  VS,  THE  READING  CIRCLE  BOARD. 


The  Educational  Weekly  in  its  issue  of  February  14th  contained 
a  criticism  on  the  work  of  the  Directors  of  the  Reading  Circle.  This 
article  the  Journal  in  its  March  issue  criticised  and  charged  that  it 
did  gross  injustice  to  the  directors. 

A  second  article  in  the  Weekly  March  14th  makes  a  second  article 
in  the  Journal  necessary.  The  Weekly's  first  article  said:  "Several 
.features  have  unfortunately  crept  into  the  organization  [board  of  di- 
rectors] which  were  not  at  first  contemplated.  *  ♦  *  It  was  not 
at  first  contemplated  that  the  directors  should  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  not  be,  for  there 
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are  plenty  of  competent  teachers  in  the  state  who  would  be  willing  to 
make  out  the  outlines  gratuitously.  It  was  not  at  first  contemplated 
that  there  should  be  an  annual  squabble  for  position  on  the  board  of 
directors,  as  was  witnessed  at  the  State  Association  last  winter.  « 
*  *  It  was  not  intended  that  the  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  should 
carry  'loaves  and  fishes*  to  be  sought  for  as  a  prize.  *  •  •  We 
do  not  see  clearly  by  what  authority,  other  than  by  common  consent, 
a  fixed  tax  is  levied  upon  the  members  by  the  board,  nor  yet  by  what 
law  of  apportionment  any  money  thus  collected  is  distributed  among 
ike  members  of  the  board" 

The  Journal  in  its  article,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  board  from  the 
charges  made  in  regard  to  the  misappropriation  of  money,  stated  the 
facts,  which  are  these : 

1.  The  power  given  the  board  to  organize  the  Circle  carried  with 
it  the  power  to  provide  a  plan  for  paying  necessary  expenses. 

2.  That  not  one  cent  has  been  paid  to  any  member  of  the  board 
for  services,  except  a  small  fee  to  the  Secretary,  who  had  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  work. 

The  Journal  stated  in  as  strong  language  as  it  could  command  that 
this  article  was  outrageously  unjust  to  the  board.  The  Weekly  in  its 
second  article,  instead  of  acknowledging  its  mistake  in  a  frank  and 
manly  way,  undertakes  to  crawl  out  of  its  difficulty  through  an  "au- 
ger hole,'*  and  displays  an  animus  which  but  few  will  commend. 
This  is  the  way  it  does  it  It  says :  "  Instead  of  saying  members  of 
the  board  are  paid,  we  say  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be.  We  do 
not  think  they  are  paid  for  their  services.** 

The  Weekly  must  give  its  readers  credit  with  very  little  power  to 
understand  language  if  it  expects  them  to  take  such  a  forced  inter- 
pretation of  what  it  stated. 

It  starts  out  with  saying  that  "certain  features  have  crept  into  the 
organization  that  were  not  intended,"  and  iht  first  one  named  is  that 
"  it  was  not  intended  that  the  directors  should  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices,*' etc.,  and  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  "loaves  and  fishes,"  and 
of  collecting  money  and  distributing  it  among  the  members  of  the 
board." 

If  this  does  not  charge  the  board  with  taking  pay  for  services,  what 
does  it  mean 7  Has  it  any  meaning?  Is  it  possible  to  put  any  other 
construction  upon  it  ?  If  the  Weekly  "  does  not  think  that  they  are  paid 
for  their  services,"  then  it  has  written  itself  down  a  defamer  of  the 
board,  or  convicted  itself  of  putting  forth  an  editorial  article  that  is 
simply  drivel  and  nonsense. 

The  Weekly  goes  on  to  say :  "  In  regard  to  insinuations  against 
the  board,  no  one  knows  better  than  the  Journal  that  the  Weekly  in- 
tended no  charge  or  insinuation  whatever  against  the  board  as  a 
whole,  and  for  the  Journal  to  try  to  so  torture  our  language  as  to 
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make  it  reflect  upon  other  members  of  the  board  than  those  intended 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unfair.  In  order  to  avoid  personalities  our 
article  was  so  written  that  it  could  be  easily  read  between  the  lines 
by  the  parties  concerned,  and  thus  no  unnecessary  publicity  given 
to  it." 

Here  is  the  **  milk  in  the  cocoanut.*'  The  IVeekiy  wishes  to  make 
a  covert  thrust  at  some  member  of  the  board  against  whom  it  has  a 
private  grudge,  and  so  makes  its  charges  against  the  whole  board 
expecting  the  "parties  concerned*'  to  "read  between  the  lines." 

Will  the  Weekly  explain  how  it  expected  the  teachers  throughout 
the  state  to  know  that  when  it  said  "board"  it  did  not  mean  board, 
but  meant  a  single  individual  of  that  board.  If  it  has  not  lost  its  wits 
entirely,  it  must  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  persons 
who  happened  to  know  the  feeling  of  the  Weekly  toward  a  certain 
member  of  the  board,  its  readers  would  understand  that  the  whole 
board  was  charged.  Does  it  not  see  how  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
they  should  understand  otherw.se  ?  And  yet  to  make  this  attack  on 
one^  it  slandered  seven  whom  it  concedes  innocent,  and  did  not  cor- 
rect the  wrong  until  the  Journal's  article  compelled  it  to  do*so. 

If  the  Weekly  will  point  out  a  word  or  sentence  in  its  first  article 
that  would  enable  the  masses  of  its  readers  to  "  read  between  the 
lines,"  and  even  guess  that  it  meant  one  and  not  all,  it  will  relieve 
itself  of  a  very  embarrassing  predicament. 

The  last  article  of  the  Weekly  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  Journal  says 
we  insinuated  that '  Mr.  Brown  and  Mrs.  McRae  squabbled  to  retain 
their  places  on  the  board  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.'  The 
Journal  knows  the  ^f^^^ly  insinuated  no  such  thing.  *  *  Every 
one  who  attended  this  meeting  of  the  Association  knows  very  well 
that  Mrs.  McRae  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  squabble  for  position 
on  the  board,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  preferring  such  a  charge 
against  her;  but  every  one  knows  just  as  well  that  Mr.  Brown  and 
his  friends  precipitated  the  squabble  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Brown's 
name  was  left  off." 

Here  it  is  again.  Every  teacher  in  the  state  who  read  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Association  knows  that  the  time  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
McRae  had  expired  on  the  board  and  that  they  were  re-elected  How 
could  teachers  know  from  the  language  of  the  Weekly  that  it  did  not 
include  both  in  its  charge  of  "  squabbling  "  for  "  loaves  and  fishes  "  ? 
Mrs.  McRae  is  favorably  known  to  thousands  of  teachers  who  did 
not  attend  the  Association,  and  how  were  they  to  know  that  Mr. 
Brown,  and  not  she,  wsis  meant  ?  Besides,  the  so-called  "  squabble ' 
took  place  late  in  the  afternon  of  the  last  day  of  the  Association,  af- 
ter a  large  majority  of  those  who  had  been  in  attendance  had  left  for 
home.  How  could  those  who  were  not  present  at  that  closing  hour 
know  that  both  were  not  included  ? 
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Whatever  the  JVekfy  may  have  intended,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
did  charge  the  board  with  levying  a  tax  without  authority  and  dis- 
tributing the  money  **  among  the  members  of  the  board/'  and  that  it 
did  include  Mrs.  McRae  in  its  charge  of  "squabbling"  for  "loaves 
and  fishes.'*  The  language  of  the  iVeekly  will  admit  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation. 

If  the  Weekly  wished  to  criticise  Mr.  Brown,  why  did  it  not  do  so 
in  a  straight  forward  way,  and  not  "wash  its  dirty  linen*'  before  the 
public  at  the  expense  of  its  friends  ? 

The  Journal  will  not  discuss  the  "squabble"  further  than  to  say 
that  there  are  those  who  think  it  originated  with  a  select  few  who 
seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  "take  turns"  lest  the  work  should  be 
"burdensome  to  any.**  That  there  was  opposition  to  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mrs.  McRae  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals 
on  personal  grounds  can  not  be  truthfully  denied  ;  that  there  were 
those  who  opposed  their  re-appointment  because  of  honest  difference 
of  opinion  is  equally  certain. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mrs.  McRae  (for  the  friends  of  both 
were  equally  active,)  ignored  entirely  all  personal  considerations  and 
advocated  their  re-appointment  on  two  grounds :  i.  That  they  had 
been  faithful  and  efficient  members,  and  having  served  less  than  one 
year,  while  the  regular  term  is  four,  they  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
into  execution  the  work  they  had  so  carefully  planned  That  while 
there  was  room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  work  mapped 
out  it  was  too  early  to  pass  judgment  upon  it,  but  few  "  Circles  "  hav- 
ing done  as  much  as  half  of  one  year's  work. 

2.  In  appointing  the  board  originally,  the  effort  was  made  to  rep- 
resent as  far  as  possible  all  the  varied  school  interests,  and  at  the 
same  time  time  to  represent  the  different  sections  of  the  state,  not 
going  too  far  from  the  centre.  (This  last  to  avoid  long  journeys  and 
expense  and  secure  attendance  upon  meetings.) 

By  the  removal  of  Mr.  Mills  from  Indianapolis  and  Mrs.  Dennis 
from  Bloomingdale,  Parke  county,  both  to  Earlham  College,  four 
out  of  the  eight  members  were  in  the  extreme  eastern  line  of  coun- 
ties. The  report  of  the  committee  at  the  Association  proposed  to 
take  away  the  only  representative  left  to  the  western  part  of  the  state 
and  give  it  to  an  eastern  border  county,  thus  giving  the  extreme  east 
five  out  of  the  eight  On  these  grounds  and  these  alone  the  Associ- 
ation voted  "by  a  large  niajority  "  to  retain  the  present  incumbents. 
The  persons  nominated  by  the  committee  were  both  highly  respected 
persons  and  well  qualified  for  the  place,  and  not  one  word  of  criti- 
cism, so  far  as  the  Journal  heard,  was  uttered  against  either,  and  no 
disrespect  was  intended  in  the  vote.  Nobody  voted  against  them, 
but  ^nder  the  circumstatues,  a  large  majority  felt  compelled  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Brown  and  Mrs.  McRae. 
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In  the  light  of  the  Weekfy'^s  anjustifiable  attack  upon  Mr.  Browi 
it  is  only  just  to  him  to  say  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  bis 
attended  more  meetings  of  the  board  and  committees  than  have  anj 
other  member,  he  has  not  only  not  received  pay  for  his  services,  bat 
has  not  received  one  dime  for  his  expenses  even,  nor  does  he  expect 
to  accept  a  cent. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 
^. 

QUESTIONS  BY  THB  STATE  BOARD  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.  Why  is  it  difEcult  for  a  child  to  chan^ 
from  purely  oral  instruction  to  text- book  study  ? 

2.  Why  will  a  child  comprehend  much  better  what  is  told  to  bim 
or  read  to  him  than  he  will  what  he  teads  himself? 

3.  Show  that  the  great  reliance  in  elementary  moral  instruction 
must  be  in  inculcating  habits  of  obedience  and  cultivating  the  social 
and  sympathetic  emotions. 

4.  Why  in  the  first  lessons  in  teaching  children  to  read  is  it  best 
to  teach  words  as  wholes  7 

5.  Show  that  the  transition  period  from  oral  instruction  to  tbe 
study  of  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  difEcult  and  important  periods 
of  school  education. 

Reading. — i.  Name  five  American  prose  writers  and  one  of  tbe 
works  of  each. 

2.  Why  is  it  after  so  much  time  is  spent  in  teaching  reading  tbst 
we  have  so  few  good  readers  ? 

3.  Name  three  points  you  consider  essential  in  the  preparatios  of 
a  lesson  in  the  Third  Reader  by  the  pupil. 

4.  Ought  advanced  classes  to  stand  or  sit  during  the  reading  ex- 
ercises ?    Why  ? 

5.  Name  three  purposes  for  which  a  dictionary  should  be  used  in 
the  preparation  of  a  lesson  in  the  Fifth  Rec^der. 

6.  Read  a  selection  chosen  by  the  superintendent. 

Geography.— I.  Name  and  locate  five  of  the  gulfs  and  border 
seas  of  Asia. 

2.  What  is  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth  ?  In  what  direction  from 
it,  and  in  what  zones,  are  the  following  places :  Upemavik,  St  Pe- 
tersburg, San  Francisco,  London,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

3.  Bound  New  York.  Name  and  locate  the  five  largest  cities  of 
New  York. 

4.  Why  is  the  climate  in  Western  Europe  milder  than  it  is  in  the 
same  latitude  in  North  America  ?    Give  reasons. 
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5.  Locate  accnrately  the  following :  Pensacola,  Milwaukee,  Bel- 
£ist,  Berlia,  Canton. 

6.  Locate  the  following  islands,  stating  the  direction  of  each  from 
the  nearest  country  and  to  what  government  each  belongs :  Porto 
Rico,  Malta,  Iceland,  Candia,  and  the  Bahamas. 

7.  What  and  where  is  each  of  the  followmg :  Java,  Odessa,  St. 
Roque,  Cairo,  Honduras. 

8.  What  countries  in  Europe  have  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ? 

9.  Name  the  highest  mountain  in  S.  America.  What  mountains 
between  France  and  Italy  ? 

10.  Bound  Asia.  What  is  the  most  densely  populated  country 
in  Asia?    Its  capital,  its  form  of  government,  its  chief  exports  ? 

Penmanship. — i.  Show  by  a  diagram  the  relative  length  of  g,  p, 
t.  $,  L 

2.  What  is  meant  by  form  t  In  what  manner  does  a  carefu^ 
study  oi  form  aid  in  making  a  good  penman  ? 

3.  How  many  kinds  are  used  in  writing  ?    Define  each  kind. 

4.  Analyze  a,  h,  u,  N,  F. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  principles  ? 

Nam.— Your  wnda^  m  amwennf  theM  quetdont  win  be  tftken  m  ft  speciaftn  ofy^ar 
K»ni«ifhtp,  and  wiD  be  marked  so  or  below,  according  to  merit. 

Physiology. — i.    Describe  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  Explain  respiration. 

3.  Describe  the  optic  nerve. 

4.  How  is  near-sightedness  produced? 

5.  What  is  the  fontanelle  ? 

6.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  bones  of  the  arm. 

7.  Distinguish  between  sensory  and  motor  nerves. 

8.  Describe  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

9.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  heart. 

10.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  gland  Name  five  of  the  largest 
glands  in  the  human  body. 

History. — i*  Of  what  country  was  Columbus  a  native  ?  Under 
whose  auspices  did  he  discover  America  ?  5,  5 

2.  What  attempt  was  made  by  the  Huguenots  to  establish  a  col- 
ony in  this  country  ?    What  was  the  result  ?  5,  5 

3.  How  did  European  wars  cause  the  inter* colonial  wars  ?        10 

4.  What  two  summUrs  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  Ameri- 
can success  in  the  Revolution  ?  5,  5 

$.  What  authority  had  Jefferson  for  the  Louisiana  purchase  f 
From  whom  was  it  bought  ?  5,  5 

6  What  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  Mexican  war?  What 
purchase  was  necessary  to  settle  it  entirely  ?  5,  5 
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7.  When  was  Indiana  admitted  as  a  State  7  What  other  States 
were  erected  from  the  Northwest  Territory  ?  5  pt» 

8.  What  connection  had  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  concern- 
ing the  slave  trade  with  the  civil  war  ?  10 

9.  What  cause  led  to  the  Bull  Run  defeat  ?  What  effect  did  this 
defeat  have  on  the  North  ?  5'  5 

10.  What  led  to  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson  ?  What 
was  the  result  of  the  trial  ?  5i  5 

Grammar.— I.  When  should  a  child  l^egin  the  study  of  technical 
grammar  ?    Why  ? 

2.  Write  a  compound  and  a  complex  sentence.  In  what  do  they 
agree  ?    How  do  they  differ  ? 

3.  State  the  grounds  for  classifying  sentences  as  Declarative,  In- 
terrogative, Imperative,  and  Exclamatory. 

4.  How  does  a  preposition  differ  from  a  conjunction  ? 

5.  Name  all  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  following  sentence : 
"And  is  a  conjunction  when  it  is  used  to  connect  sentences." 

6.  Analyze  the  following  sentence : 

"  To  be  or  not  to  be ;  that  is  the  question." 

7.  Parse  the  iialicUed  words  in  the  following  sentence : 

"I  told  him  to  go,  but  his  going  was  prevented^* 

8.  How  do  relative  pronouns  differ  from  personal  pronouns? 

9.  Correct  the  following  and  give  reasons : 

"Your  dress  sets  well." 
"  It  seems  to  be  him." 
"  I  believe  it  to  be  he." 
"Webster  and  Worcester's  Dictionary." 
"  I  knew  of  him  being  a  musician.". 
10.    Give  the  corresponding  passive  forms  of  the  following  verbs: 
Sei^  raise ^  has  laid.    Shall  have  written^  is  reciting. 

Arithmetic. — i .  How  far  does  a  man  walk  while  planting  a  field 
of  corn  285  feet  square,  the  rows  being  3  feet  apart  and  3  feet  from 
the  fences  ? 

9..     \  man  bought  25  sheep  for  I56 ;  if  he  had  bought  3  more  for 
ti<  same  sum,  how  much  less  per  head  would  he  have  paid? 

3.  Find  the  least  number  which,  divided  by  2,  3, 4,  5  and  6,  leaves 
a  remainder  i  each  time. 

4.  Define  cube  root  and  illustrate  by  finding  the  cube  root  of 
2315.68. 

5.  Define  the  terms  Insurance,  Policy,  Premium,  Interest,  and 
Ainount. 

6.  The  interest  of  $$60  for  2  years,  8  mos.,  15  days,  was  I106.40; 
what  was  the  rate  per  cent.  ? 
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7.  If  7  men  can  mow  35  acres  in  4  days,  how  many  acres  can  10 
men  mow  in  3^  days  ?    By  analysis. 

8.  Chicago  is  843  miles  west  of  Boston.  When  it  is  9  o'clock 
A.  M.  at  Chica^ro,  what  time  is  it  at  Boston,  allowing  51  miles  for  a 
degree  of  longitude  ? 

9.  A  ladder  39  feet  long  stands  resting  its  whole  length  against 
a  perpendicular  wall ;  how  far  must  it  be  drawn  out  at  the  bottom 
that  the  top  may  be  lowered  3  feet  ? 

10.  What  will  it  cost  to  cover  a  floor  40  feet  by  32  feet,  with  mat- 
ting  4  feet  wide,  at  $1.20  per  yard  ? 

Orthography. — i.  Into  what  general  classes  are  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  English  language  divided  ?    Give  examples. 

2.  What  are  substitutes  ?    Give  five  examples. 

3.  What  are  cognate  sounds  ?    Give  four  examples. 

4.  Accent  the  following  words :  Mischievous,  contrary,  disputant, 
discipline,  and  microscopy. 

5.  Indicate  the  accent  and  the  phonic  spelling  of  the  following 
words :  Vicar,  provost,  shire,  heroine,  and  melee. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN  MARCH. 

ARrTHMKTlc—  I.  Domestic  exchange  is  that  which  is  made  between  dif- 
ferent places  of  the  same  country.  Foreign  exchange  is  that  which  is  made 
between  different  countries. 

2,    Divide  the  principal  by  the  product  of  the  interest  and  time  in  years. 

3-    i~i=f;*-(iofJ)=};  }=50ct. 

4.  *^YrWf'-'-="8f  bushels. 

5.  A  and  B  can  do  ^  in  one  day. 
B  and  C  can  do  \  in  one  day. 

A  and  C  can  do  ^  in  one  day.  • 

TV+i+i=H.  t^ice  the  work. 

}  of  |}s=:^|,  once  the  work. 

II — ^=^,  C's  work  in  one  day. 

II — 1=A»  ^'*  "^^'^  ^^  ®"*  ^y» 

II — }=^i^>  B's  work  in  one  day, 
i-f-^z=rio|.    C  can  do  it  in  io|  days. 
i-f-^s:i4}.    A  can  do  it  in  14}  days. 
1-1-5^=72.    B  can  do  it  in  72  days. 
I5<«2^liai^3456  gallons. 

7.  2044  mi.-i-7=:292  mL  in  -ji^  hr.     i||=}|.     29a  mi.X 29=8468  miles. 

8.  25  ft. :  25  ft  5.25  in. :  :  543  ft.  8  in. ; .    Reducing  and  solving  we 

bsTe  553  ft  2.17  inches. 

9.  |/aO«+l6«-fl2»=:28.28+ft. 

■^    f  1 728X3=«  7.3-^i»ches. 
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U.  S.  History.  — I.  Spanish*  English,  French,  and  Dat^ 
French,  Spanish,  and  English. 

2.  Georgia  was  settled  under  Oglethorpe,  completing  the  number 
of  the  Colonies  which  rebelled  against  Great  Britain,  and  George 
Washington  was  bom,  under  whose  military  lead  the  revolution  was 
successfully  prosecuted. 

3.  That  they  were  simply  outposts,  occupied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mother  country,  whose  inhabitants  had  political  rights  when  in  Grett 
Britain,  but  were  virtually  expatriated  when  in  the  Colonies ;  that 
all  emoluments  and  incomes  created  in  them  belonged  of  right  to 
the  home  government,  as  proprietors,  and  were  to  be  collected  in 
any  manner,  and  from  any  source  that  would  produce  the  greatest 
amount  for  that  government ;  that  any  hardships  resulting  from  this 
course  to  the  colonists  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ben- 
efits to  the  government;  in  fact,  that  the  home  government  was 
everything,  and  the  colonies  nothing. 

4.  It  was  a  body  of  Articles,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  importation  from,  and  exportation  to  Great  Britain  or  any  of 
its  dependencies  until  the  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament  were  re- 
pealed. It  even  forbade  the  importation  of,  or  purchase  of  imported 
slaves  after  a  certain  date.  This  was  signed  by  the  entire  Continen- 
tal Congress,  and  by  large  numbers  of  others.  It  preceded  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  association 
were  embodied ;  and  the  Spirit,  that  led  to  the  association,  led  also 
to  the  Declaration. 

5.  John  Paul  Jones.    J.  Fennimore  Cooper's  Pilot. 

6.  That  Parliament  should  declare  the  colonies  separated  from 
the  mother  country,  until  they  humbled  themselves  to  ask  for  forgive- 
ness and  restoration.  The  independence  resulting  from  the  Revolu- 
tion would  have  come  without  the  war. 

7.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  The  real  cause  of  the  war  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  treaty,  notwithstanding  which  the  very  silence  was 
a  waiver  of  right  by  Great  Britain  to  do  that  for  which  she  fought, 
impress  seamen  on  our  vessels. 

8.  The  three  clauses  of  Section  10,  of  Article  I. 

9.  Because  so  long  as  Hood,  with  his  strong  army,  reinforced  by 
Forrest's  cavalry,  remained  in  the  South,  Sherman  could  not  suc- 
cessfully make  his  raid  into  Georgia,  or  prosecute  his  intended  march 
to  the*  sea. 

10.  Tennessee,  having  promptly  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, was  at  once  restored  to  her  place  in  the  Union,  while  the  re- 
maining Confederate  States  were  subjected  to  provisional  goirem- 
ments.  His  attempt  to  remove  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  his  position 
as  Secretary  of  War,  in  violation  of  the  Tenure-of  Office  Bill. 
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Physiology — i.  We  should  eat  when  we  are  hungry,  but  it  is 
well  not  to  eat  so  much  if  we  are  wearied  as  well  as  ahungered. 
The  muscles  of  the  body,  internal  and  external,  are  somewhat  re- 
laxed and  indisposecf  to  work,  the  flow  of  the  blood  is  sluggish,  and 
the  nervous  stimulus  is  likely  to  be  wanting,  when  we  are  tired.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  system  itself  suggests  moderation  if  not  abstinence. 

2.  Human  Physiology  treats  of  the  functions  of  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  human  body. 

3.  A  cell,  so  found  in  the- human  body  before  change  by  differen- 
tiatioB,  {e,  j^.,  a  white  blood- corpuscle),  is  a  small,  soft,  delicate  gran- 
ular mass  of  irregular  shape  but  usually  somewhat  circular  and  about 
j^v  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  essential  parts  are  the  nucleolus, 
the  nucleus,  and  the  granular  cell- body, 

4.  The  skull  protects  the  brain  (including  the  cerebrum,  cerebel- 
lum, pons  and  other  ganglia),  the  cranial  nerves  and  the  medulla 
oblongata.. 

5.  Two  great  purposes  of  the  bones  are»  (i)  to  assist  in  locomo- 
tion ;  (2)  to  protect  more  delicate  parts  of  the  body. 

7.  The  nerves  bear  a  double  relation  to  the  will :  they  convey  to 
the  brain  those  sensations  which  may  arouse  the  feelings  and  thus 
through  desire  or  antipathy  call  the  will  into  action ;  or  they  may 
eonvey  the  volition  to  whatever  muscle  the  will  desires  to  call  into 
play. 

8.  The  skin  has  several  functions :  (i)  With  its  fatty  lining,  it  is 
a  warm  covering  for  the  body ;  (2)  It  affords  protection  to  the  deli- 
cate nerve- fibrils,  and  thus  enables  us  to  touch  and  not  be  pained ; 
(3)  It  is  an  excretory  organ  ;  (4)  It  regulates  the  temperature  of  the 
body ;  (5)  It  may  discharge  part  of  the  functions  of  the  lungs  when 
diose  bodies  are  not  in  good  working  order. 

9.  The  best  method  of  cooking  meat  depends  upon  the  purpose 
you  have  in  view.  Broiling,  boiling,  baking,  are  good  in  the  order 
named.  The  poorest  way  to  cook  meat  is  to  fry  it.  Whatever 
method  preserves  the  juices  without  hardening  the  tissues  so  the 
gastric  juice  will  not  act  upon  them,  is  a  good  method. 

10.  Under-clothing  should  be  kept  clean  for  the  sake  of  self- 
respect.  Besides,  gases  and  waste  from  the  body  are  constantly  be- 
coming entangled  in  its  meshes.  Unless  frequently  changed,  there 
is  danger  that  these  be  re  Absorbed  and  thus  injure  the  very  means 
nature  has  provided  in  part  for  the  purification  of  the  system. 

Reading. — i.  The  Word  Method,  as  its  name  indicates,  begins 
with  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  immediate  association  of  the  thing 
with  its  oral  and  written  representative.  The  written  equivalents 
of  the  oral  terms  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  pupils,  not  synthetically, 
not  piece  by  piece  or  sound  by  sound,  as  in  the  Alphabetic  and 
Phonic  Methods,  but  as  wholes  with  which  they  are  in  part  already 
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acquainted.  This  process  may  be  continued  until  the  pupils  diem- 
selves  begin  to  realize  that  the  words  are  made  of  parts  or  sounds^ 
or  until  they  begin  to  read  short  sentences  with  ease.  Then  the  an- 
alytic and  the  synthetic  processes  may  profital>ly  be  combined. 

2.  Two  essential  characteristics  of  good  oral  reading  are  distinct- 
ness of  enunciation  and  accuracy  of  expression. 

3.  Silent  reading  is,  essentially,  the  acquisition  of  the  thought 
expressed  upon  the  written  or  printed  page.  The  power  to  do  this 
may  be  cultivated  by  requiring  pupils  to  state  orally  the  substana 
of  their  reading  lessons ;  to  study  carefully  for  a  minute  or  two  some 
quotation  unexpectedly  written  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher  just 
before  the  recitation,  and  then  to  state  its  meaning;  to  make  analy- 
ses of  certain  portions  of  the  lesson ; — in  short,  any  exercise  which 
will  develop  the  perceptive  and  the  realizing  powers  of  the  mind, 
will  sharpen  the  intellects  and  quicken  the  sensibilities,  must  tend  to 
cultivate  silent  reading.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  reading 
matter  is  within  the  comprehension  of  the  average  pupil. 

Geography. — i.  The  climate  of  a  country  is  the  general  condi- 
tion of  its  atmosphere  in  regard  to  heat  and  moisture.  Climate  de- 
pends upon  (i)  distance  from  the  equator;  (2)  elevation  above  the 
sea  level ;  (3)  prevailing  winds  and  ocean  currents ;  (4)  distance 
from  the  sea. 

2.  In  the  Gulf  States  is  the  great  cotton  belc,  with  sugar  and  rice 
in  the  moist  coast  regions,  and  oranges  in  Florida.  In  the  region  of 
the  Great  Lakes  the  leading  agricultural  products  are  com,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.  The  difference  in  the  products  of  the  two 
sections  is  due  chiefly  to  the  great  difference  in  climate. 

3.  A  zone  is  a  broad  belt  or  division  on  the  earth*s  surface  par- 
allel to  the  equator.  The  zones  are  Torrid,  North  and  South  Tem- 
perate, North  and  South  Frigid. 

4.  Wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes, 
tobacco. 

5.  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  Qadiec, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Its  capital  is  Ottawa. 

6.  Valparaiso  and  Callao  are  the  two  chief  seaports  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America. 

7.  Volga,  Danube,  Dnieper,  Don,  Rhine. 

8.  The  Greater  Antilles  are  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico. 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  belong  to  Spain ;  Jamaica  belongs  to  England; 
Hayti  is  independent. 

9.  Tea,  rice,  and  cotton. 

10.    Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Province  of  Transvaal  ait  the 
most  important  British  possessions  in  Africa. 
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Grammar. — i.  (a)  Positively  is  an  adverb  of  manner,  and  modi- 
fies fis  speaking,  (b)  A  model  adverb,  and  qualifies  the  entire  sen- 
tence. 

2.  The  subject  may  be  modified  by  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause,  as, 
"The  earnest  desire  of  my  friend,  that  I  might  have  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney, was  fully  realized.'* 

3.  (a)  It  is  an  interrogative  sentence  expressed  in  the  rhetorical 
form  for  emphasis.  The  sentence  means  no  one  can  contend  with 
Heaven,  (b)  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill "  is  declarative  in  form  but  ex- 
presses a  command,  (c)  "You  are  not  gone  yet  ?"  is  an  interroga- 
tive sentence  in  the  form  of  a  declaration. 

4.  (a)  The  subject,  copula,  and  predicate,  (b)  The  verb  or  aux- 
iliary part  comes  before  the  subject 

5.  "A  nation's  character  is  the  sum  of  its  splendid  deeds." 

6.  (a)  Principal  elements;  as,  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  (b)  Subor- 
dinate elements ;  as,  adjectives  and  adverbs,  (c)  Connectives,  as, 
conjunctions  and  prepositions. 

7.  (a)  • '  Reading  maketh  a  full  man :  conference,  a  ready  man  ; 
writing,  an  exact  man,"  is  an  example  of  an  abridged  compound 
sentence,  (b)  "Webster  was  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  simple  sentence  containing  a  compound  element. 

9.  (a)  Relative  pronouns  and  subordinate  conjunctions,  (b)  The 
man  who  is  industrious  will  prosper,  (c)  The  belief  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  has  been  entertained  by  all  nations. 

10.  (a)  "That  he  went"  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  "  It"  is 
the  anticipative  subject,  (b)  "  It  is  said,"  is  parenthasized,  and,  by 
some  authors,  is  called  an  independent  or  foreign  element,  (c)  The 
subordinate  clause  is.  the  object  of  "  are  told." 

Theory  op  Teaching. — i.  The  first  power  of  the  mind  devel- 
oped, asido^  from  mere  consciousness,  is  discrimination*  The  child 
first  sees  differences.  It  knows  the  difference  between  a  familiar  face 
or  voice  and  a  strange  one.  It  distinguishes  between  its  mother  and 
other  members  of  the  household.  It  knows  each  member  of  the 
family.  Discrimination  is  the  principal  element  in  all  primary 
learning. 

2.  The  products  resulting  from  discrimination  are :  The  clearly 
defined  mental  pictures  of  external  objects;  also  the  conclusions 
reached  by  comparison. 

3.  The  three  principal  laws  of  memory  are :  i.  The  mind  re- 
members in  proportion  to  its  activity — the  degree  of  attention,  2. 
Repetition,    3.  Association  and  logical  relation. 

4.  A  method  is  a  plan  or  rule  of  action.  A  natural  method  is  one 
founded  on  logical  principles. 

5.  In  learning  to  read  "  diacritical  marks  '*  are  of  little  value. 
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Theoretically  they  enable  the  child  to  determine  the  correct  pronnn- 
ciation  of  words  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher ;  practically  the  child 
learns  the  proper  pronunciation  from  the  teacher.  The  child  mak^ 
but  little  practical  use  of  diacritical  marks  until  old  enough  to  use  a 
dictionary. 

MISCELLANY. 


Milton. — The  schools  here,  which  have  for  four  years  been  under 
the  supervision  of  R.  W.  Wood,  are  reported  in  excellent  order. 

Richmond  Normal. — Very  encouraging  reports  come  from  this 
school,  both  as  to  attendance  and  character  of  work  done.  Cjnis 
W.  Hodgin  is  at  the  head. 

A  great  lake,  "probably  as  large  as  Lake  Superior,*'  is  believed 
by  some  to  exist  in  the  great  unexplored  region  east  of  Hudson  Bay. 
A  Canadian  expedition,  eqnipped  for  an  i8  months  stay,  started  in 
June  last  to  look  for  it. 

The  Prize  Essay  on  Cyclopjedias. — Hiram  Hadley  desires  to 
inform  those  interested,  that  he  has  received  fourteen  essays.  These 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  examining  committee. 

Clinton. — J.  H.  Tomlin,  Prin.,  Mary  E.  De  La  Bar,  and  Alice 
Rupp,  all  graduates  of  the  State  Normal,  have  been  re-elected  for 
next  year.    This  means  good  work  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Newton  County. — Supt.  Hershman  is  making  arrangements  for 
a  grand  educational  exhibit  and  contest  in  his  county.  The  prizes 
offered  for  best  work  amount  to  over  $60.  The  plan  taken  will  cer- 
tainly arouse  great  interest. 

Parke  County. — A  copy  of  questions  for  graduation  indicate  great 
care  and  much  skill.  Only  well-taught  and  well- posted  students  can 
pass  the  ordeal,  and  a  certificate  in  Parke  county  stands  for  some- 
thing. Supt.  Elson  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  he  has  a  good  corps 
of  teachers  to  help  him. 

There  is  to  be  a  Summer  School,  comprising  Normal  Training, 
Mathematics,  Science,  Art,  Music,  Elocution,  and  Bible  study,  at 
Monteagle,  on  the  top  of  Cumberland  Mountain,  in  Tennessee,  be- 
ginning June  30th.  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  is 
to  have  charge  of  the  Art  Department. 

Monroe  County. — The  law  suit  over  the  office  of  examiner  in 
this  county  is  at  an  end,  and  Wm.  T.  Axtell  is  now  the  recognized 
and  undisputed  Supt.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  the 
work  for  the  schools  has  not  been  so  effective  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  but  the  prospects  are  encouraging  for  the  future. 
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CoNNBRSViLLB. — ^The  schools  are  still  prospering  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  L.  Rippetoe,  who  has  been  Supt.  for  seventeen  years.  The 
schools  celebrated  Washington's  and  Longfellow's  birth- days. 

Fayette  County. — ^The  teachers  of  this  county  held  an  associa- 
tion at  Connersville,  March  21st,  which  was  well  attended  consider- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  it  was  a  good  meeting.  Supt. 
Gamble  has  had  charge  for  ten  years,  and  the  schools  of  the  county 
are  well  organized  and  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Fayette  stands 
weU. 

Correction. — Last  month's  Journal  stated  that  Yankton  was  the 
capital  of  Dakota.  It  did  it  on  the  authority  of  three  of  the  latest 
geographies,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  the  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction  dates  his  official  letters  at  Yankton.  Later  information 
says  that  Bismark  was  made  the  capital  in  1883,  but  that  there  is  a 
strife  now  going  on  to  change  it  to  Pierre. 

Franklin  County.— The  schools  in  this  county,  under  Supt.  M. 
A.  Mess,  are  doing  better  and  better  work  each  year.  No  township 
in  the  county  runs  its  schools  less  than  six  months,  while  there  are 
two  of  the  largest  townships  that  run  nine  months.  The  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  required  in  the  county  is  117,  and  the  club  for  the 
Journal  sent  by  Supt.  Mess  is  107 — pretty  good.  Of  course  the  schools 
will  improve. 

The  State  Normal  School  has  opened  its  spring  term  with  a 
large  attendance,  and  the  work  is  moving  on  in  its  wonted  vigorous 
style.  As  a  strictly  normal  school  it  has  few  equals  in  point  of  thor- 
oughness and  scientific  teaching. 

Prof.  McTaggart  is  trying  the  experiment  of  putting  beginners  in 
Latin  at  once  at  work  on  Caesar  and  teaching  them  grammar  as  it  is 
demanded.     He  is  so  far  well  satisfied  with  the«results. 

Indianapolis. — The  new  High  School  building  in  Indianapolis 
was  dedicated  March  6th  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Mayor  McMasters,  ex-Gov.  Porter,  State  Supt.  J.  W. 
Holcombe,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  W.  A.  Bell  and  others.  The  building  is 
the  .finest  in  the  state  and  complete  in  every  regard,  and  yet  neither 
gaudy  nor  expensive. 

W.  W.  Grant  is  the  efficient  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  he 
directs  the  work  of  14  associate  teachers. 

Bartholomew  County. — The  4th  Wednesday  in  May  next  has 
been  set  apart  as  commencement  day  for  the  public. district  schools 
of  Bartholomew  county ;  and  the  large  hall  in  the  Central  School 
Building  in  Columbus  is  fixed  upon  as  the  place  for  holding  such 
commencement  exercises.  The  applicants  for  diplomas  from  each 
of  the  school  corporations  of  the  county  yiYiowt  general  average  shall 
4 
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be  highest  in  each  corporation,  shall  be  entitled  to  represent  it  bj 
reciting  an  original  essay,  or  other  production,  on  said  commence- 
ment day.    W.  T.  Hacker  is  Supt. 

L.  P.  Harlan,  who  has  served  as  Supt.  of  Marion  county  for  four 
consecutive  terms,  is  not  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  will  retire 
at  the  close  of  his  present  term  in  June.  Doubtless  a  great  many 
other  superintendents  would  be  willing  to  step  aside  if  they  could 
step  into  an  easier  position  worth  $1800  a  year. 


National  Educational  Asso*n  Proceedings. — The  committee 
in  charge  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  1884 
have  informed  me  that  the  volume  is  now  ready  for  delivery  to  mem- 
bers. This  will  be  an  unusually  large  and  valuable  volume,  and, 
as  the  cost  of  sending  it  by  mail  to  all  the  members  will  be  about 
$500,  and  as  many  members  may  have  changed  their  residences 
since  the  time  of  the  meeting,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  request  those 
who  desire  to  have  this  volume  sent  to  them  by  mail,  to  forwand  id 
ike  undersigned;  without  delay,  their  present  address  in  full,  also  15 
cents  toward  payment  of  postage  on  the  volume.  If  your  address 
has  been  changed  from  the  place  given,  please  state — First,  what 
address  you  gave ;  Second,  what  your  present  address  is.  The  vol* 
ume  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  all  who  respond  to  the  above  re- 
quests. N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer, 

124  East  80th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Tippecanoe  Co.  Notes. — The  Normal  Review  Term  for  teachers 
and  for  those  desiring  to  prepare  for  the  Freshman  Class,  opens  at 
Purdue  the  2d  of  April.  The  prospects  are  good  for  a  large  attend- 
ance. The  regular  instruction  is  supplemented  by  lectures  from 
Pres  Smart  and  Profs.  Craig.  Smith,  Thompson,  Barnes  and  others. 

Graduating  exercises  for  those  completing  the  common  school 
course  have  been  held  recently  at  Romney  and  at  Dayton.  At  die 
conclusion  of  the  regular  program  a  short  address  was  delivered  at 
the  former  place  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  and  at  the  latter  place  by 
Prof.  E  E.  Smith. 

The  Schools  at  Chauncey,  under  the  charge  of  Ed.  R.  Smith,  prin- 
cipal, and  three  assistants,  have  the  largest  attendance  for  years.  It 
is  reported  that  the  work  is  enthusiastically  and  satisfactorily  done. 

Misses  Anna  Hall  and  Kate  Andrew,  two  of  the  best  teachers  in 
the  Centennial  School  at  Lafayette,  are  also  two  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  local  teachers'  Reading  Circle.  Co,  Supt  CavUdas 
is  a  member  of  the  same  circle. 
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INDIANA  teachers:  READING  CIRCLE, 


outlTRe  of 

iForJk  m  Brooks'  Menial  Science,  for  April,  i88s—Subject:    The 

Understanding.    Pages  2oi-2j6. 

I.  Terms  to  be  Studied. 
I.  Comparison,  pages  202-3,  ^'S*  ^^9*  2.  Prescind,  page  208. 
3-  Symbolical  Concepts,  p.  219.  4.  Differentia,  p.  222.  5.  Derived 
Judgments,  pp.  234-5.  6.  "Ghosts  of  departed  qualities,"  p.  205. 
7.  Animality,  pp.  219,  222,  230.  8.  Rationality.  9.  Privativa,  pp. 
^20-1.     10.  Proximate  Species,  p.  222.     ii.  NominalisoL 

II.  Terms  to  be  Distinguished. 
I.  Thought  knowledge  and  Sense  knowledge,  pp.  98,  117.  2.  At- 
tention and  Abstraction.  Re-read  pp.  67-8,  75-9,  121-3.  3.  Extent 
and  Content.  4.  Clear  and  Distinct — ^referring  to  concepts.  5.  Pro- 
position and  Sentence.  6  Thinking  and  Judging.  7.  A  Judgment 
and  The  Judgment.    8.  Abstract  Ideas  and  general  ideas,  p.  209. 

III.    Items  op  Special  Propbssional  Import. 
I.    The  relation  of  Abstraction  to  Perception. 

"With  no  other  powers  than  those  of  perception,  conscious- 
ness and  original  suggestiveness,  our  ideas  would  be  all  of  individ- 
uals. Abstraction  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  from  individ- 
ual, concrete,  conceptions,  we  form  general  and  abstract  ideas."--> 
Wayland. 
:2.    The  relation  of  Abstraction  to  Memory. 

a.  "  To  know  a  thing  implies  the  remembrance  of  it.  Only 
when  the  memory  is  well  stored  with  distinct  images,  and  series  of 
such  images,  can  the  higher  operations  of  the  understanding  be  car- 
ried out."— 5«//k. 

b,  "The  understanding  has  as  its  chief  auxiliary  the  faculty 
of  reproduction.*' — Kant, 

3.    The  Formation  of  Concepts. 

a,  "  Until  we  have  been  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  things 
that  also  differ  we  do  not  make  a  beginning  in  abstraction." — Bain, 

b,  "  Abstraction  implies  a  high  exercise  of  the  power  of  volun- 
tary attention,  acting  in  opposition  to  what  is  impressive  or  interest- 
ing."—5«/-{k. 

c,  "It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  child  fashions  an  entire 
^4>ncept  at  one  time  or  in  systematic  way.  The  process  of  Abstrac- 
tion b  a  slowly  progressive  one." — Sully. 

d,  "Conceptions  are  but  the  reflex  of  what  has  been  observed 
in  the  sense.  These  conceptions  have  no  more,  and  no  less  reality 
<han  belongs  to  the  original  sense  of  observation." — Seefye. 
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4.  Symbolical  Conceptions.    See  p.  219. 

5.  The  Formation  of  Judgments, 

a.  "Reasoning  is  a  process ;  judgment,  a  decision.  Reason- 
ing prepares  the  way  for  a  result;  judgment  is  the  result.  To  under- 
standing we  apply  the  epithets,  strong,  vigorous,  comprehensive, 
profound;  to  judgment,  those  of  correct,  cool,  unprejudiced,  impar- 
tial, solid.  The  sound  judgment  is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
humanity.*' —  IVins'ow. 

6.  The  value  of  General  Ideas.    See  p.  323. 

a.  "  The  power  of  generalizing  is  the  chief  distinction  between 
an  educated  mind  and  th\i  rude,  uncultivated  one." — Ogden, 

R.  G.  B. 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Talks  on  Teaching — ^pp.  iao-137. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Define  Geography.  "Structural  Geography."  Show  the  relation 
of  geography  to  other  natural  sciences.  In  what  sense  is  geography 
a  science  ?  It  has  sometimes  been  called  a  hybrid  science :  Why  ^ 
After  abstracting  from  Geography  what  belongs  to  Physics,  to  Chem- 
istry, to  Botany,  to  Zoology,  to  Geology,  to  Mathematics,  to  Anthro- 
pology, to  Meteorology,  and  to  any  and  all  other  sciences,  what 
would  be  exclusively  geography  ? 

One  purpose  of  the  study  of  geography  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  clear, 
comprehensive  pictures  of  the  form  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  and  of  the  forms  of  its  different  parts.  How  can  this  best  be 
done  ?  Show  that  this  subject  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  cul- 
tivating the  imagination.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  imagination  that  geography  can  be  taught  at  all.  State  the  evil 
of  relying  upon  maps.  When  should  maps  be  introduced  ?  When 
should  elementary  geography  begin  ?  What  preparation  should  be 
made  for  it  ?  Of  what  should  the  first  year's  work  in  elementary- 
geography  consist?    Note  the  suggestive  questions  on  page  130. 

Having  completed  the  preliminary  study  of  geographical  forms,, 
what  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  should  the  child  first  construct  iik 
his  imagination  ?  Method  of  doing  this  ?  Why  should  not  the  chfld 
begin  with  a  study  of  school  grounds,  and  then  make  a  study  of  the 
township,  then  of  the  county,  then  of  the  state,  etc.  ? 

Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  maxim  "From  whole  to  part"  What 
is  the  place  of  mathematical  geography  in  the  geographical  course  ^ 
Why  i§  moulding  preferable  to  drawing  the  forms  of  the  different 
continents,  etc.  ? 

llie  author's  suggestions  about  teaching  geography  are  of  great, 
value  and  deserve  to  be  thoroughly  studied  by  every  teacher.  No^ 
thing  better  has  ever  been  said.  o.  P.  B. 
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GENERAL  HISTORY. 
Baraet'  Geacnl  History— Pages  Z53-Z77. 

/&»/  Week. — It  was  the  mission  of  Alexander  to  diffuse  the  Greek 
language  and  civilization  over  the  earth.  Calling  himself  a  Greek, 
be  gathered  about  him  Greek  generals,  philosophers,  artisans  and 
authors.  His  empire  was  of  short  duration.  From  its  ruins  four 
Oreek  kingdoms  immediately  sprang  into  existence.  Of  these  the 
most  interesting  in  its  history  is  Egypt — not  the  Egypt  of  Abraham 
and  the  Pharaohs  and  Joseph,  but  the  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemys  and 
Cleopatra  and  Mark  Antony  and  Julius  Caesar. 

I.  Ptolemy  I  and  his  wise  policy.  The  new  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  predominant  speech.  2.  The  new  city.  The  Pharos. 
The  Mausoleum.  The  original  Suez  Canal.  3.  The  Alexandrine 
Library.  The  great  work  of  the  seventy  Jewish  doctors.  (This  book 
alone  cost  the  king  $2,500,000).  The  vast  number  of  the  volumes. 
4.  The  great  school.  Its  museum.  Its  gardens.  The  numbers  in 
attendance.  In  what  respect  was  it  the  greatest  school  in  the  history 
of  the  world  ?  The  famous  names  connected  with  it.  Its  influence 
on  the  world's  measurement  of  time.  Its  influence  on  science.  Its 
later  influence  on  religion.  5.  The  end  of  the  Ptolemy  line,  after 
nearly  three  centuries  of  rule.  The  romantic  story  of  Cleopatra. 
Egypt  swallowed  up  in  the  Roman  Empire.  6.  The  Greek  kingdom 
of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  Its  short  duration  and  its  annexation  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  East.  7.  The  Greek  kingdom  of  the  East.  New 
-cities  founded.  The  Syrian  Antioch.  Pergamos,  and  the  English 
word  derived  from  its  name.  Their  absorption  by  the  Roman  do- 
minion. The  one  kingdom  which  was  not  conquered  by  the  Romans. 
Pontus  and  its  surrender  to  the  Romans.  8.  The  kingdom  of  Mace- 
•don  and  Greece.  The  incursion  of  the  Barbarians,  and  their  expul- 
-sion  to  Galatia.  The  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leagues.  "All  roads 
lead  to  Rome."  The  history  of  this  kingdom  ends  as  end  those  of 
the  others.  9.  Greece  as  a  Roman  province  As  it  is  to-day,  so  was 
it  in  the  time  of  Horace  and  Cicero — a  land  of  departed  greatness, 
of  sentiment,  of  song  and  story. 

Sunday  Readings. — The  prophesy  concerning  Alexander  (the 
"King  of  Grecia")  and  the  four  Greek  kingdoms — Daniel  VIII, 
XI,  3. 

Second  Week. — If  it  be  an  instructive  study  to  analyze  the  civili- 
sation of  any  nation  or  race,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  Grecian 
civilization.  Though  Gibbon  may  have  overestimated  the  influence 
of  that  civilization  upon  the  development  of  our  own,  it  is  yet  difH- 
<iilt  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  our  indebtedness  to  early  Greece. 

I.  The  fabled  celestial  descent  of  the  Athenians.  Their  social 
orders.  The  digp^ity  of  Athenian  manhood.  2.  The  employments 
deemed  honorable.    Those  deemed  degrading.    The  examples  of 
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Solon.  Aristotle  and  Plato.  3.  The  three  classes  of  the  popitlatio» 
of  Sparta.  4.  Difference  between  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and 
those  of  other  ancient  peoples.  The  Greek  literature  not  a  dioif 
literature  even  at  this  day.  5.  The  dawn  of  epic  poetry.  The  rhap- 
sodists,  their  lyre  and  odes.  The  joining  of  many  odes  to  form  an. 
extended  poem.  6.  Homer.  Traditions  concerning  him.  Doubts^ 
concerning  his  existence  The  theory  of  the  doubters.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Schliemann.  (Mrs.  Schliemann  recently  arrayed  herself  for  a 
portrait  in  the  veritable  jewels  of  Helen  of  Troy,  as  Dr.  Schliemann 
believes  them  to  be.)  Antiquity  of  the  poem.  How  was  it  preserved, 
until  the  invention  of  writing  ?  7.  The  story  of  the  Iliad.  Charac- 
teristics of  the  poem.  Alexander's  fondness  of  the  poem  (page  1 51), 
The  Odyssey.  8.  The  poems  of  Hesiod.  The  martial  songs  of  Tyr- 
taeus,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle's  prophesy.  Aichilochus. 
9.  The  Tenth  Muse  (The  story  of  Sappho's  suicide  by  leaping  from 
the  Lady's  Cape — the  Leucadian  Promontory — ^is  not  now  believed). 
Alcaeus,  her  lover,  rendered  familiar  in  our  day  by  the  translation 
of  his  best  poem  by  Sir  William  Jones.  10.  Anacreon.  His  odes- 
(translated  into  el^ant  English  verse  by  Tom  Moore.)  Simonides 
and  the  Epigram.  11.  Pindar  and  his  odes.  Respect  paid  him  on 
the  destruction  of  Thebes. 

TAird  Week. — i.  The  origin  of  the  drama.  It  must  be  remem- 
beied  that  the  modem  drama  had  an  entirely  separate  origin,  and  is- 
not  modeled  after  the  classic  drama  at  all,  as  modem  epics  are  modr 
eled  after  classic  epics.  Bacchanalian  revels.  The  poet's  crown^ 
2.  The  character  of  the  classic  drama.  Prologue,  epilogue  and  cho- 
rus.  3.  The  Tragic  Trio  of  the  Golden  Age.  4  Eschylus.  Prome- 
theus Bound.  The  story  of  Prometheus  (Read  Willis's  Parrhasius.> 
5.  The  Attic  Bee.  The  character  of  his  works.  King  Oedipus. 
(The  reader  is  recommended  to  study  carefully  the  story  of  Oedipus- 
and  to  read  a  translation  of  the  drama.  It  is  often  called  the  great- 
est of  classic  tragedies.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  expressed  at  Oxford^ 
that  Philoctetes,  the  "  Classic  Cmsoe,"  is  "  the  masterpiece  of  the 
Athenian  stage."  It  will  well  repay  the  reader  to  peruse  the  Philoc- 
tetes.  If  these  tragedies  are  not  accessible,  he  wiU  find  in  Milton's 
Samson  Agonistes  a  ^thful  representation  of  Greek  tragedy.)  The 
Science  Philosopher.  His  characters.  His  advanced  thought  7^ 
Comedy.  Aristophanes  and  his  historic  personages.  Menander 
and  his  representative  but  fictitious  characters. 

Fourth  Week.—i.  The  Father  of  History.  His  life;  His  travels;: 
His  subjects.  2.  Thucydides.  His  great  work ;  His  style  contrasted 
with  that  of  Herodotus.  3.  Xenophon.  The  Anabasis.  The  ear- 
liest conversational  memoirs.  4.  Demosthenes.  His  Oration  upont 
the  Crown.  5.  The  Seven  Sages.  6.  The  Academy.  Plato's  phi- 
losophy.    7.   The  Lyceum,    Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetic  schooi. 
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AiistoUe's  philosophy.  8.  The  Epicureans  (Acts  XVII  i8).  9.  The 
Stoics  and  the  Painted  Porch.  Zeno  and  his  philosophy.  Diogenes 
and  the  Cynics. 


PERSONAL, 


W.  H.  Fertich  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  She] by ville  schools 
for  next  school  year  at  an  advanced  salary. 

J.  V.  Coombs,  well  known  in  this  state,  is  now  president  of  the 
Kansas  College,  located  at  Burlington,  Kan.  He  is  also  editor  of 
the  Kansas  School  Journal, 

J.  A.  Kibbie,  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Kendallville,  according  to  re- 
ports in  the  papers,  has  been  compelled  to  flee  the  state,  for  a  crime 
toward  young  laHies  in  his  school,  not  proper  to  mention  in  these 
pages. 

Cyrus  Smith  has  just  entered  the  employ  of  the  book  house  of 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  His  field  is  to  be  Indiana  and  Michigan,  with 
headquarters  at  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  host  of  warm  friends 
in  both  these  states  who  will  be  glad  to  see  him  "  on  the  road  "  again. 

Maurice  Thompson,  the  Poet  and  Archer,  of  Crawfordsville,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor  State  Geologist,  instead  of  John 
CoUett,  who  has  served  in  that  capacity  for  many  years  past  with 
great  acceptance.  Gov.  Williams  disregarded  politics  and  appointed 
Prof.  CoUett  on  account  of  his  high  qualifications.  Had  qualifica- 
tion alone  been  considered  the  change  would  not  have  been  made. 

Anna  P.  Brown,  sister  of  Geo.  P.  Brown,  died  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  in  Zionsville,  Feb.  24th.  Miss  Brown  has  been  one  of  the 
faithful  workers,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  devoted  her  life 
to  the  welfare  of  others.  When  the  State  Association  appointed  ed- 
itors for  the  School  Journal  Miss  Brown  was  for  several  years  editor 
of  the  Primary  Department.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  teach- 
ing a  kindergarten  in  Zionsville.    "  She  hath  done  what  she  could.** 


BOOK   TABLE. 


A  Method  of  English  Composition,  By  T.  Whiting  Bancroft,  Prof, 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Brown  University.  Boston : 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

This  work  is  designed  not  to  supplant  other  text- books  on  Rhet- 
oric, but  to  be  used  in  connection  with  them.  Though  adapted  to 
advanced  classes,  its  plan  and  method  are  clear  and  simple.  In  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  aid  in 
securing  practical  results. 
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The  EcUcUc  Complete  Book-Keeping.  By  Ira  Mayhew,  LL.  D. 
Cincinnati :    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

The  importance  of  book-keeping  as  a  practical  study  is  generallj 
recognized.  This  book  is  somewhat  elementary,  but  contains  all 
that  enters  into  ordinary  business  transactions,  and  whatever  there 
is  beyond  must  be  learned  by  experience  in  actual  business. 

Methods  of  Teaching  History,  Boston :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  This 
is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  forming  a  Pedagogical 
Library.  It  contains  discussions  of  methods  in  teaching  History 
from  the  pens  of  experienced  historical  teachers,  and  will  be  found 
most  helpful  and  suggestive  to  those  less  experienced  who  desire  to 
methodize  their  teaching  of  this  subject.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  contains  classified  lists  of  works  of  reference,  including  not 
only  histories  so-called,  but  works  of  fiction  or  poetry,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  side-lights  in  the  study. 

The  Dorcas  Magazine,  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Women  and  the  Home,  has  completed  its  first  year's  work.  Its 
pages  are  filled  with  plain  directions  for  making  an  infinite  variety 
of  useful  and  decorative  articles,  and  its  aim  is  evidently*  not  only  to 
help  women  to  employ  their  time  in  a  useful  and  pleasing  manner, 
but  also  to  be  of  service  to  those  whom  necessity  compels  to  labor. 

There  are  thousands  of  women  throughout  the  land  supporting 
themselves  by  the  aid  of  the  Crochet-hook  and  Knitting-needle,  to 
whom  the  Dorcas  is  invaluable.  The  Patterns  given  are  selected 
with  care  and  taste,  and  the  working  directions,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  printed  without  abbreviations,  are  tested  by  an  expert,  to  prevent 
mistakes.  Knitting,  Netting,  Crochet- work,  all  kinds  of  Embroid- 
ery, and  Artistic  Needle- work  are  treated  in  its  columns.  |i  ooptr 
year.  Sample  copies  lo  cents.  Address,  Dorcas,  872  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

B.  W.  Evermann,  Supt.  of  Carroll  county,  and  well  known  in  In- 
diana, has  issued,  through  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  an 
Animal  Analysis,  especially  designed  to  accompany  Jordan's  Man- 
ual of  Vertebrate  Animals.  There  are  five  different  forms,  one  for 
Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles  and  Fishes  respectively,  and  a  fifth  form 
that  may  be  used  as  occasion  demands.  There  are  spaces  for  record- 
ing 120  species  of  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  back-boned  animals  of 
the  northeastern  United  States.  It  stands  to  Analytical  Zoology  as 
Apgar*s  Plant  Record  docs  to  Systematic  Botany.  It  is  neat  and 
cheap,  and  can  be  used  advantageously  as  a  record  and  description 
book  with  any  Zoology,  and  especially  by  field  naturalists  and  ama- 
teurs who  wish  to  keep  some  account  of  the  species  they  become 
acquainted  with  either  in  school  or  field.  Mr.  Evermann  is  one  of 
several  who  have  been  special  students  under  Dr.  Jordan  at  the 
State  University  in  Natural  History,  and  thus  have  been  enabled  to 
commence  independent  and  original  work. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Ths  '^Monon"  route  to  Chicago  from  Indianapolis  is  several  miles  the 
-shortest,  and  is  now  mnning  two  trains  daily.     See  advertisement. 

Teachers  desiring  to  attend  a  Normal  i»ckool,  or  those  wishing  a  situation 
<x  an  increase  of  salary,  should  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  *^The  Educational 
IVorld.^*     Address,  W.  Sayler,  Editor^  Loganspart,  Ind,  i-i2t. 

Capt.  H.  A.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  former  editors  of  the  Northern 
Indiana  Teacher^  be  th  well  and  favorably  known  in  this  state,  will  make  en- 
gagements to  do  institute  work  this  summer.     Their  address  is  Detroit,  Mich. 

If  you  wish  to  go  to  Cincinnati  by  the  road  that  will  take  you  through  the 
most  delightful  country,  take  the  C.  H.  &  D.  This  road  runs  through  Ru.^h- 
viUe,  Connersville,  Liberty,  Oxford,  O.,  Glendale,  O.,  and  Green  Lawn  Cem- 
•etery,  near  Cincinnati. 

Wanted — A  few  good  canvassers  for  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopoedia. 
The  best  and  the  cheapest.  None  but  men  of  intelligence  and  good  character 
oecd  apply.  Hirah  Hadley,  Gen'l.  Manager, 

4-lt  Ii6  North  Pennsylvania  street,  Indianapolis. 

Institute  Work. — Pi  of.  W.  H.  Venable  may  be  engaged  to  teach  and  . 
lecture  at  Institutes  in  June,  July  or  August.     !Iis  favorite  subjects  are  His- 
tory, Literature,  Rhetoric, .and  Pedagogics.     Address  him  at  Station  C,  Cin- 
cinnati. 3-4t 

To  THE  New  Orleans  Exposition. — The  favorite  route  to  New  Orleans 
is  via  the  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  R'y ,  "  Bee  Line  Route,''  via  Matloon,  III. 
Only  one  change  of  cars.  From  Mattoon  the  route  is  via  the  Illinois  Central 
R'y,  through  Cairo,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  Jackson,  Miss.  Tickets  on  sale  at 
Bee  line  office,  No.  2  Bates  House.     W.  J.  Nichols,  Pass.  Agt.  2-31 

Excursion  to  New  Orleans. — New  Orleans  Excursion  Tickets  are  now 
on  sale  at  the  Ticket  Offices  of  the  Jtrffersonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis 
Railroad  Co.  For  rates  and  time  of  trains,  call  uron^or  write  (o  nearest  Agent, 
Jeffenonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company,  or  to  H.  R.  Der- 
<ng.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  l-3t 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau. — Business  transacted  in  every 
State  and  Territory — Old  and  /Reliable, — Hundreds  of  teachers  have  been 
supplied  in  the  past.  The  manager  is  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
■of  Allentown,  and  has  a  professional  experience  of  twenty-five  years.  Many 
teachers  wanted.  Register  now.  For  application  form  and  list  of  testimonials, 
address  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  631  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  Pa.       3-41 

Wanted— A  lady  of  sense,  energy  and  respectability  in  every  county  and 
township,  to  distribute  circulars  and  canvass  for  an  article  of  great  convenience 
and  value  to  her  sex.  Important  and  indispensable  to  lady  teachers  and  clerks. 
-I3  to  $5  per  per  day  can  be  easily  earned  by  any  lady  by  giving  it  a  portion  of 
her  time.  It  costs  nothing  to  make  a  trial.  You  can  earn  as  much  during 
▼acation  as  you  have  the  past  winter.     Send  stamp  for  full  particulars. 

Houe  Manf'g  Co.,  15  Vance  Block,  Indianapolis. 
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iiCAN  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal.— This  is  a  bi-monthly 

ilfciltnlitd  magazine,  published  in  Chica|^>,  III.,  and  edited  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet, 

ttfWijWl  by  gentlemen  residing  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 

vArH>ii»  other  places.     The  Contributors  to  the  Journal  are  all  gentlemen  who 

Mm  wtfll  known  for  their  scholarship.     The  most  of  them  are  citizens  of  the 

Ui»i*«tl  Stales,  but  some  are  residents  in  England,  France,  Greece,  China,  In* 

lilAt  Africa,  and  remote  countries.     The  Magazme  has  a  Depart  mem  of  Cor- 

nt»|>andence,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  interesting  feature.    This  is 

^tttCained  by  gentlemen  who  are  engagtrd  in  original  research  in  various  part» 

of  ibe  globe,  and  who  furnish  the  results  of  their  investigations  for  publicatioa 

lo  U!i  iJirectly.     Subscription  price,  $4.00  per  year.     To  Taechers  for  a  iriil 

yi^ar,  ^2.00.  2-31 

CONSUMPTION  CUBED. 

An  o\d  ]^hysicitaii,  redre«<  from  practice,  having  had  phiced  in  his  hands  by  aa  Eail 
I  Off  in  miitiouary  he  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  perauaeat 
curt:  [>t  Onsumption.  Bronchitis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  AfrectiOBi» 
aluD  a.  pnidve  and  radical  cure  lor  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after 
havrng  E«sted  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  ta 
ninke  It  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  bv  this  motive  and  a  dewre  to  rebere 
hudiiiin  tiiffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  Gemaa^ 
Frpm:  h  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  bv  address- 
ing with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Novas,  149  Power's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  10^ 

ni  I P  jy  f  W  QPUnni  l  iriQ  "'^  ^^^  ^*^*^  *°^  cheapest  system  for  conducting  schools  ia 
IfUn  IlLTF  OunUUL  nlUOgood  quiet  order.  Each  set  conuins  150  pretty  cbraaM^ 
credit  c»rds  50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  ta  large  ele^^t  artistK  chroa^ 
eircel&iof  cards,  price  per  set  %t ;  half  set  soc.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chraaM^ 
ichool  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  eaSter,  friendship,  remembraacc, 
addreu,  visiting,  chnstmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  at  5.  10,  15.  aoand  asc 
per  do£.  Lar^e  set  samples  aoc.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples  send  any  aatouat 
VDu  wtsh ;  Slating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Prfca 
[lit,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken.  Plcaaa 
Hod  a  trial  order.    Fine  Art  Fubliahing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  ro>iy 


w 


ANTSD— Teachers  and  Students  as  General  Agents  for  a  good-acUing  book.    Lib- 
tr^i  commusion  given.     Address  Box  867,  Hartford,  Conn.  4-3t 


In  the  Indiana  Public  Schools  ?  If  you  do,  now  is  the  time  to  apply 
for  a  position.  According  to  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  school  officers 
and  superintendents  of  the  state  there  will  be  at  least  3.000  vacancies 
in  lite  state  to  be  filled  before  September  i.  1885.  The  "Teachkr's 
Blue;  Book,"  (just  issued),  is  the  only  published  key  to  these  vacant 
cics,  h  also  gives  the  name  of  every  school  officer  in  the  slate,  ev- 
ery teacher  and  salary,  and  other  valuable  information.  If  you  wan- 
M  pofuion  in  a  state  which  has  a  reserve  school  fund  of  ten  milium 
dollars,  the  largest  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  send  one  dollar  for  the 
"  0LUtt  Book."  or  a  one-cent  sum;*  for  descriptive  circular.  It  is 
tlldarfed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  and  every  prom- 
jfttat  educator  who  has  examined  it. 

1^  Address,  T.  A.  Dc  WERSB,  Publishbk,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

CONSUMPTION. 

lb«vo  ftpoaltlva  remedy  for  U»a  above  dlaaaae  \\n  Ita 
■M  thoo»»nT«ofeaM«of  the  woraS  kind  and  of  long 
•JidlnShaTa  been  cur^  1 "  J»*«. '  ••«:2Ii'^l?-"/It'L* 
loMk«elBc«rT  li.-l  I  wl  I  wntlTWO  BOTTLES  PRII, 
JSfiJber  wlu»  a  Mx  1.UABI.BTRBATI8B  c.  thltd 


*»£  T.  r  w:wuirMi>i^l8r.  KeVTork. 
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THE  LIBRARY  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

JAMES  BALDWIN,  RUSHVILLE,  IND. 
[Read  before  the  High  School  Seciioii  of  the  Stete  Teachers'  AsMciation.J 

HOW  shall  the  library  be  made  to  do  most  service  to  the 
school  ?  To  my  mind,  the  weightiest  question  before  the 
teachers  of  the  country  to  day,  is  a  question  of  books — 
not  of  text- books,  but  of  books  that  are  really  books.  What 
books  to  read,  and  how  to  read  them — this  is  the  problem  which 
confronts  us  with  regard  to  ourselves.  By  what  means  can  read- 
ing matter  of  a  healthful,  wholesome  nature  be  placed  in  the  reach 
of  all  our  pupils,  and  how  shall  we  lead^them  into  habits  of  me- 
thodical and  gainful  reading  ?  These  are  the  questions  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  those  entrusted 
to  our  care  and  instruction. 

A  love  for  reading  is  not  necessarily  a  virtue ;  the  time  spent 
in  the  study  of  printed  pages  is  not  always  time  spent  profitably } 
the  perusal  of  many  books  may  lead  rather  to  mind-shrinkage 
than  to  mind-growth ;  a  taste  for  litenitufe,  so-called,  is  too  often 
a  vitiated  or  misguided  taste,  working  disorder  and  disease  in  its 
possessor ;  a  library  may  be  a  deadly  curse,  instead  of  a  benefac- 
tor and  a  blessing,  to  those  for  whose  pleasure  or  profit  it  has 
been  established.  Since  these  things  are  so,  what  question  can 
deserve  a  more  careful  attention  than  this :  Ifow  shall  the  lidrnry 
hi  made  to  do  most  service  to  the  sehaol  f 

First,  and  above  all  other  requisites — indeed,  before  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  discuss  the  question  of  means  and  methods — the 
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teacher  who  is  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  matter,  must  be 
thoroughly  qualified  for  his  work.  He  must  be  acquainted  with 
books — a  knower  and  a  lover  of  books;  otherwise,  all  will  fail 
It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  possess  a  merely  passable  knowl- 
edge of  general  history,  or  of  literature,  or  of  mental  science,  or 
of  pedagogics ;  he  must  know  the  books  which  contain  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  thinkers  on  these  subjects.  Besides  hav- 
ing in  his  mind  a  store  of  historical  knowledge — a  knowledge  of 
dates  and  events,  of  causes  and  results — he  must  know  what  are 
the  most  trustworthy  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  and  where 
to  find  this  or  that  statement  or  opinion,  and  how  much  is  its 
probable  value.  He  must  be  able  to  indicate  to  his  pupils  a 
course  of  reading  on  any  given  subject,  and  to  cite  them  to  those 
passages  or  chapters  which  have  a  present  bearing  on  their  studies. 
He  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  character  and  literar}'  worth 
of  the  works  of  Rawlinson,  and  Smith,  and  Ebers;  of  Grote,  and 
Curtus,  and  Cox,  and  Felton ;  of  Mommsen,  and  Merivale,  and 
Arnold,  and  Gibbon ;  of  Milman,  and  Stanley,  and  Hallam,  and 
Guizot;  of  Hume,  and  Knight,  and  Freeman,  and  Green,  and 
Froude,  and  Macaulay,  and  Lecky ;  of  Bancroft,  and  Hildreth, 
and  Parkman,  and  Gay,  and  McMaster.  He  must  know,  too, 
the  books  which  his  younger  pupils  will  like  best  to  read  in  this 
line  of  historical  study-^the  books  of  Miss  Yonge,  and  of  John 
and  Jacob  Abbott,  and  of  Lanier,  and  of  Coffin,  and  many  oth- 
ers. All  these  he  should  know  so  well  that  he  shall  make  no  mis- 
take in  recommending  the  best  reading  matter  to  his  pupils. 

Again,  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  English 
literature—  to  know,  for  instance,  that  Chaucer  wrote  the  Can- 
terbury Tales ,  that  Shakspeare  is  without  a  rival  in  the  domain 
of  poetic  thought;  that  Milton,  when  old  and  blind,  composed 
the  grandest  epic  in  our  language ;  and  that  Longfellow,  if  not 
the  greatest,  is  certainly  the  best  loved  of  American  poets, — to 
know  these  things  and  a  thousand  facts  like  them,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  knowledge  which  every  teacher  ought  to  possess.  He 
should  be  acquainted  at  first  hand,  not  through  the  mediuoi 
merely  of  manuals  and  reviews,  with  all  the  master-pieces  of 
English  Uterjiture, — the  works  of  Lord  Bacon;  the  dramas  of 
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Shakspeare,  and  Marlowe,  and  Ben  Johnson;  the  ''Faerie 
Queene;"  Milton's  "Comus"  and  "Paradise  Lost;"  the  ** Spec- 
tator" of  Addison ;  Dean  Swift's  great  satires ;  Goldsmith,  and 
Boswell,  and  Burke,  and  Burns;  The  Waverley  Norels;  Lamb's 
**Essaysof  Elia;"  the  "Idylls  of  the  King;"  and  very  many 
other  works  which  can  not  here  be  named.  These,  I  say,  the 
teacher  who  aspires  to  the  directorship  of  a  library  or  of  the  use 
of  any  part  of  it,  should  know  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  give 
his  pupils  intelligent  guidance  in  the  manner  of  using  and  read- 
ing them.  Then  he  will  not  be  found  stumbling  by  the  way, — 
advising  children  to  read  Herbert  Spencer's  "Fairy  Queen,"  or 
directing  them  to  study  Bacon's  Poems — unless,  indeed,  he  be- 
lieves that  Shakspeare's  plays  were  written  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  nor  yet  will  he  be  found  tripping  into  the  statement  that 
one  of  the  greatest  living  authors  is  Mr.  Eclectic,  nor  falling  into 
the  error  of  admitting  Peck's  "Bad  Boy"  into  the  library,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  very  amusing  and  harmless  book. 

"If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  will  fall  into  the  ditch." 
You  may  set  it  down  therefore  in  letters  which  can  not  be  erased, 
that  without  this  knowledge  of  books  on  the  part  of  the  teacher^  the 
best  chosen  library  will  fail,  wholly  or  in  great  part,  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  for  which  jt  was  founded ;  and  the  boasted  *  *  cul- 
tivation of  a  taste  for  reading,"  of  which  we  talk  so  much,  will 
become  either  a  matter  of  merest  chance,  or  a  miserable  cheat 
and  farce. 

The  second  thing  necessary  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the 
library  is,  that  those  who  take  part  in  its  management  shall  have 
right  and  clear  ideas  concerning  its  scope  and  the  objects  to  be 
reached  through  its  means. 

I  take  it  that  the  chief  end  to  be  aimed  at  and  hoped  for,  in 
the  foundation  of  every  library,  is  to  provide  the  means  by  which 
an  appetite  for  the  best  and  most  profitable  reading  may  be  plant- 
ed and  encouraged.  The  teacher  who  shall  so  shape  and  guide 
the  tastes  and  judgment  of  His  pupils  that,  when  they  leave  school, 
they  may  safely  choose  their  own  reading,  will  not  have  fallen 
far  short  of  having  done  his  whole  duty, — he  will  have  educated 
them  to  educate  themselves.     And  yet,  how  seldom  is  this  done 
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or  even  thought  of?  **The  statistics  of  our  public  librArics,"* 
says  Mr.  Hudson,  ' '  show  that  some  cause  is  working  mightily 
to  prepare  the  young  for  delight  only  in  what  is  both  morally  and 
intellectually  mean  and  foul."  While  the  school  and  the  school 
library  fail  *<to  set  up  the  needed  safe  guards  of  taste  and  habit 
against  such  a  result/'  can  we  say  that  they  are  doing  all  th it  is 
expected  or  demanded  of  them  ? 

Besides  this  training  o(  the  taste  and  guiding  of  the  judgment, 
there  are  other  important  objects  to  be  reached  through  the  help 
of  the  library.  A  good  collection  of  books,  wisely  used,  will 
prove  to  be  the  teacher's  lieutenant  and  best  helper.  In  the 
library  the  pupil  finds  out  thousands  of  facts  not  set  down  in  the 
text-books ;  he  gains  the  habit  and  the  power  of  looking  care- 
fully into  things^  and  finding  out  the  truth  about  them  for  him- 
self ;  his  eyes  are  opened,  and  the  horizon  of  his  thoughts  lifts 
and  widens ;  and  the  blue  skies  and  far-away  hilU  of  a  new  world 
are,  by-and-by,  laid  open  to  his  sight.  Then,  again,  the  scholar 
who  has  learned  to  use  books  rightly,  learns  that  aside  from  their 
utilities  which  are  **  endless  and  priceless,"  they  offer  him  amuse- 
ment, **more  innocent,  more  sweet,  more  gracious,  more  elevat- 
ing, and  more  fortifying,"  than  any  that  is  offered  to  him  else- 
where. The  genuine  pleasure  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  books  can  not  be  over-estimated ;  and  the  making 
of  this  pleasure  possible  is  one  of  tlie  true  objects  of  the  school 
library.  The  pupil  who  acquires  a  fondness  for  good  books  and 
right  reading,  needs  no  discipline ;  this  very  fondness  will  act 
both  as  a  spur  and  rein,  to  urge  forward  and  to  restrain.  The 
library  which  fails  to  accomplish  all  the  results  just  named,  wiU 
fall  far  short  of  doing  the  most  service  to  the  school. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  being  a  knower  and  a  lover  of  books, 
as  you  ought  to  be,  and  having  fully  satisfied  yourself  as  to  the 
objects  which  you  desire  to  attain,  you  are  ready  to  begin  the 
establishment  of  a  library  in  your  school.  The  first  question  is 
one  of  means  and  funds.  How  shall  the  books  be  procured? 
To  make  your  library  do  the  greatest  service,  it  must  be,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  scAooi  library.  Your  philanthropy,  no  ^doubt, 
is  as  broad  as  your  ambitions  are  lofty;  but  if  you  try  tooiterto 
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the  multitudinous  appetites  of  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  your  pupils,  you  will  fail  twice.  Let 
the  town  provide  its  public  library,  if  it  will,  your  field  of  labor 
is  in  the  school.  The  influence  of  your  efforts  will,  by-and-by, 
reach  the  public ;  and  it  will  be  of  greater  worth  than  it  could 
possibly  have  been,  had  your  means  and  strength  been  expended 
in  providing  that  kind  of  literature  craved  for  and  demanded  by 
the  multitude. 

But  books  are  costly,  and  school  boards  are  sometimes  eco- 
nomical :  how  shall  the  funds  with  which  to  purchase  even  a 
small  library  be  secured  ?  If  your  school  board  will  levy  a  tax 
for  that  purpose,  as  the  law  allows  and  provides,  you  need  have 
no  anxiety  on  that  point.  (Refer  to  the  School  Law  of  Indiana, 
sections  4524  and  4525.) 

Yet  even  should  the  necess  iiy  funds  be  placed  thus  easily 
within  your  reach,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  library  will 
do  most  service  to  the  school  if  it  is  bought  and  paid  for,  in  part, 
by  your  own  efforts  and  those  of  your  pupils,  without  relying 
wholly  upon  the  aid  of  others.  To  willing  workers,  many  ways 
and  means  will  suggest  themselves.  One  way  is  by  the  forma- 
tion, among  citizens  and  pupils,  of  a  library  association.  Mem- 
bers of  this  association  understand  that  the  library  is,  and  shall 
always  be,  first  and  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  A  life 
membership  may  be  had,  we  will  say,  for  twelve  dollars,  and 
three  years  may  be  allowed  for  the  payment.  Merchants,  law- 
yers, clergymen,  laborers,  school  children — all  can  become  mem- 
bers if  they  wish ;  and  but  few  are  so  poor  that  they  can  not  af- 
ford one  cent  a  day  for  the  infinite  riches  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  a  serviceable,  well  chosen  library.  Even  in  a  small  town, 
fifty  life  members  ought  to  be  enrolled,  thus  insuring  you  a  fund 
of  six  hundred  dollars  payable  within  the  first  three  years.  But 
it  will  not  do  to  stop  here ;  other  means  of  adding  to  the  library 
revenue  must  be  adopted.  Allow  me  to  suggest  a  public  enter- 
tainment now  and  then,  adapted  to  the  tastes  isnd  habits  of  the 
community  and  to  your  own  resources.  These  entertainments — 
be  they  festivals,  or  dramatic  representations,  or  oratorical  con- 
tests, or  school  **  exhibitions" — of  course  entail  much  labor;  yet 
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if  properly  managed,  they  will  detract  nothing  from  the  efficicnqr 
of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school,  but  will  serve  rather  to  awaken 
and  keep  alive  a  deeper  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  your  pupils. 

Another  method  of  adding  something  to  the  revenue,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  serviceableness  of  your  library,  is  to  make 
your  pupils  feel  from  the  beginning  that  the  library  is — in  part, 
at  least — their  own.  The  most  common  possession  to  be  appre- 
ciated at  its  full  value,  must  cost  us  something.  Hence,  it  wiU 
be  found  profitable  to  encourage  your  pupils,  some  to  become 
life  members  of  the  association,  others  to  purchase  cards  of  tem- 
porary membership  at  the  nominal  cost,  say,  of  not  more  than 
one  cent  per  week ;  while  those  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
pay  anything  should  receive  cards  free  of  charge,  but  be  expected 
to  help  along  on  all  needful  occasions  with  their  labor.  Rach 
school-room,  or  each  class,  might  be  encouraged  to  form  an  as- 
sociation of  its  own,  with  its  own  special  rules*  and  its  own  oflS- 
cers,  but  auxiliary  to  the  main  association.  Thus,  while  no 
hardship  is  imposed  upon  any  one,  pennies  which  would  other- 
wise be  spent  thoughtlessly  and  foolishly,  are  cheerfully  given 
for  the  buying  of  new  books;  and,  at  the  same  time,  pupils  are 
led  to  the  acquisition  of  ideas  of  liberality  and  a  worthy  feeling 
of  public  enterprise. 

Still  other  means  of  adding  to  the  library  fund  might  be  named, 
but  I  forbear.  No  one  should  regard  it  as  a  great  misfortune  if 
but  little  aid  is  granted  in  the  shape  of  public  moneys.  If  you 
deserve  a  school  library  you  will  find  some  means  of  getting  it. 
And  if  that  library  is  to  do  most  service  to  the  school,  it  must 
cost  both  you  and  your  pupils  some  sacrifices  in  the  way  of  labor 
and  self  denial. 

Having  now  procured  the  means  with  which  to  make  the  first 
purchases,  the  next  question  is,  what  shall  we  buy  ?  The  selec- 
tion will  depend  to  a  large  extent,  of  course,  upon  the  character 
of  the  community  in  which  your  school  is  located,  and  the  age 
and  capacity  of  your  pupils.  The  first  thought,  often,  is  to  buy 
a  large  number  of  books  of  reference.  Such  works  are  of  im- 
mense value  to  any  school,  almost  indispensable,  in  fact;  but 
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they  are  usually  made  to  answer  only  one  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  library  is  intended,  namely,  that  of  giving  informa- 
tion. Through  them  alone,  you  will  hardly  succeed  in  directing 
the  pupil's  judgment  in  the  choice  of  books,  very  far  in  the  right 
course ;  you  may  add  something,  but  not  enough,  to  their  ability 
for  independent  research;  while  in  the  perusal  of  the  matter-of- 
fact  statements  of  a  cyclopedia,  not  many  of  them  will  be  able 
to  find  **  sweet,  gracious,  or  elevating  amusement."  A  due  pro- 
portion, therefore,  of  reference  books  should  be  chosen,  but  not 
too  large  a  proportion.  Let  us  content  ourselves,  if  our  means 
are  limited,  with  one  good,  first-class  cyclopedia — not  too  costly, 
but  always  first-class — and  a  few  other  reference  books  of  the 
most  indispensable  kind ;  and  let  us  spend  the  bulk  of  our  funds 
for  books  of  a  miscellaneous  character  and,  if  possible,  a  more 
general  usefulness.  For  the  younger  pupils,  we  shall  select  the 
purest,  noblest  books  for  children,  shunning,  not  only  all  kinds 
of  trash,  but  all  kinds  of  **  goody-goody  "  books,  those  which  are 
filled  with  sentimental  gush,  or  are  over-burdened  with  what  is 
popularly  termed  '* useful  knowledge,"  presented  in  a  formal, 
distasteful  manner.  Here  we  shall  have  the  best  versions  of 
the  old  fairy  tales;  Grimm's  and  Andersen's  and  Laboulaye's; 
**Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  the  **VV^ter  Babies,"  and  Haw- 
thorne's ** Wonder  Book,"  and  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  the 
best  edition  of  the  *' Arabian  Nights;"  and  books  about  animals, 
and  stories  from  history,  and  the  good  old-fashioned  "RoUo 
Books"  and  **  Franconia  Stories,"  and  very  many  more. 

For  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade,  we  shall  seek  books  which  will 
supplement  their  work  in  geography — books  of  travel,  and  whole- 
some stories  of  adventure;  the  **Bodley  Books,"  and  **Hans 
Brinker,"  and  the  **  Zig-zag  Journeys,"  and  the  adventures  of 
the  "Three  Vassar  Girls,"  and  some  books  on  natural  history, 
and  a  few  of  the  best  and  sweetest  poems  in  the  language.  For 
those  of  the  seventh  grade,  we  shall  choose  Colonel  Knox's 
**Boy  Travellers,"  and  some  other  books  of  the  same  kind;  and 
Abbott's  series  of  "American  Histories"  and  "Pioneers  and 
Patriots;"  and  Hale's  "Stories  of  Adventure,"  and  of  "War," 
and  of  "Discovery,"  and  of  the  "Sea;"  and  Towle's  "Heroes 
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of  History;"  and  Coffin's  series  of  historical  books;  and  Eg- 
gleston's  **  Famous  Indians ; "  and  many  more  of  like  character. 
For  the  eighth  grade,  we  shall  buy  standard  works  on  American 
history,  both  for  reading  and  for  reference,  such  as  the  works  of 
Bancroft  and  Hildreth  and  Lossing  and  Parkman  and  Prescott 
and  Ridpath  and  Gay;  and  we  shall  have  Abbott's  biographical 
histories  and  some  choice  books  of  travel ;  and  Irving  and  Long- 
fellow, and  Bryant,  and  Whittier;  and  Lanier's  Boys'  Books; 
and  Wood's  Natural  History;  and  Miss  Buckley's  admirable 
volumes  on  Natural  Science ;  and  the  larger  part  of  Scribner*! 
Library  of  Wonders.  For  the  ninth  grade  and  the  high  school, 
we  shall  select,  first,  a  choice  list  of  books  on  English  history, 
so  as  to  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  reading  in  that  branch 
of  study ;  we  shall  choose,  also,  the  best  books  on  Greek  and 
Romah  history,  and  on  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  to 
those  we  shall  add  the  best  popular  works  on  science,  and  as 
large  a  collection  as  possible  of  the  standard  English  classics, 
and  the  most  trustworthy  works  on  literary  criticism. 

Having  now  completed  our  selection  of  books,  we  look  about 
us  and  inquire:  Of  whom  shall  we  buy?  When  it  becomes 
known  that  we  are  on  the  point  of  purchasing  books,  we  shiD 
not  lack  advisers.  We  shall  doubtless  be  waited  upon  by  ac- 
commodating gentlemen,  some  of  whom  know  more  about  our 
wishes  and  needs  than  we  ourselves  can  ever  know,  and  are 
only  too  anxious  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  our  benefit  One 
has  a  wonderful  book  called  **The  Silver  Goblet,"  which  con- 
tains in  condensed  form  the  wisdom  of  the  world ;  thousands  of 
people  buy  it,  but  not  one  person  has  been  known  to  read  it 
Another  has  a  cyclopedia  which,  he  declares,  is  simply  all  the 
libraries  of  the  world  concentrated  into  fifteen  or  twepty  volumes; 
if  it  is  what  we  want — a  first-class  cyclopedia  at  moderate  cost— 
we  shall  buy  it.  A  third  has  a  hundred-volume  library  of  the 
publisher's  own  selection,  which  he  offers  to  us  for  a  hundred 
dollars — ^a  fine  bargain,  if  the  list  includes  the  books  we  need 
most.  Shall  we  buy  our  books  of  agents  ?  If  we  depend  entirely 
upon  doing  this,  we  shall  often  pay  dearly  for  our  books,  because 
many  of  them  will  prove  worthless  to  us  in  the  end.    If  we  make 
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our  own  selection,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  get  what  we  want ;  and 
if  we  buy  direct  from  trustworthy  wholesale  dealers,  we  can  of- 
ten secure  such  discounts  as  will  make  our  books  cheaper  than 
they  can  possibly  be  bought  through  the  aid  of  a  third  party. 
<jOod  cyclopedias  can  not,  of  course,  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way  than  from  the  publishers'  authorized  agents ;  and  the  same 
is  true  with  reference  to  several  other  standard  and  altogether 
indispensable  works.  Book  agents  ha^re  done,  and  are  still  do 
ing,  a  great  educational  work  by  putting  good  books  into  families 
and  communities  where  otherwise  no  reading-matter,  especially 
of  the  better  kind,  would  ever  be  admitted  or  called  for.  The 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this :  For  our  school  library,  we 
shall  buy  of  agents  only  when  we  know  that,  by  doing  so,  we 
shall  get  just  the  book  we  need  at  the  best  possible  rates. 

The  value  of  a  library  depends,  not  so  much  upon  the  number 
of  its  volumes,  as  upon  their  character.  Hence,  donations  of 
books,  unless  such  books  are  known  to  be  valuable,  are  not 
generally  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  increasing  of  a  library. 
Books  so  secured  are  often  worthless  volumes  which  the  donor 
is  glad  to  get  rid  of,  and  whose  presence  on  your  shelves  is  an 
ever  visible  reminder  of  their  inferiority.  Patent  Office  Reports 
and  other  public  documents  add  but  little  to  the  value  of  a  school 
library,  and  might  as  well  be  kept  out  of  sight.  If  you  want  to 
cultivate  a  relish  for  what  is  pure  and  wholesome,  keep  clear, 
not  only  of  trash,  but  of  useless  lumber. 

Having  procured  our  books,  we  must  next  consider  the  means 
for  their  preservation  from  injury  or  loss.  Our  book  cases,  al- 
though cheap,  should  be  neat  and  attractive  in  appearance,  with 
glass  doors,  and  with  the  shelves  neither  too  near  the  floor,  nor 
so  high  that  the  topmost  row  of  books  can  not  be  reached  with 
ease.  Each  book  should  have  its  own  place,  or  compartment, 
being  separated  from  those  next  to  it  by  partitions,  or  slides, 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  the  size  or  thickness  of  the  volume. 
Each  compartment  is  numbered,  beginning  at  the  left  hand  end 
of  each  shelf;  and  the  name  of  the  book  is  pasted  beneath. 
Each  book  also  is  numbered,  and  its  number  designates  the  com- 
partment in  which  it  belongs.     Thus,  the  book  numbered  12:3, 
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belongs  in  case  i,  on  the  second  shelf,  and  in  the  third  space 
from  the  left;  the  book  niimbejed  35:  35,  belongs  in  case  3,  on 
the  5th  shelf,  and  in  the  35th  space.  You  will  observe  that  in 
this  plan  of  numbering  the  first  figure  denotes  the  case,  the  id 
the  shelf,  and  the  figure  or  figures  to  the  right  of  the  colon,  the 
number  of  the  space  or  compartment.  We  shall  arrange  our 
books,  so  far  as  possible,  with  reference  to  the  character  of  their 
subjects  and  the  grade  of  pupils  for  whom  they  are  designed 
We  shall  put  covers  on  none  of  them,  save  the  cyclopedias  and 
dictionaries,  and  perhaps  a  few  others  which  are  most  liable  to 
receive  rough  handling ;  for  I  have  noticed  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  books  will  last  longer  and  be  better  cared  for  if  the  binding 
be  left  in  full  sight ;  we  look  upon  their  handsome  exteriors  and 
learn  to  admire  and  love  them  as  the  faces  of  our  friends.  We 
shall  next  catalogue  our  books,  noting  the  price  and  the  place  of 
each,  and  then  we  shall  be  ready  to  begin  the  use  of  them. 

The  problem  of  problems  now  presents  itself  in  a  most  em- 
phatic manner :  How  to  make  the  library  do  most  servue  to  the 
school.  Shall  we  invite  our  pupils  to  come  and  choose  what  they 
like  best?  Nine  times  in  ten  they  will  make  mistakes,  and  the 
tenth  time  they  will  choose  unwisely.  Children  are  not  expected 
to  know  books  so  well  that  they  can  safely  choose  their  own  read- 
ing. If  you  would  make  the  library  do  the  most  service  to  your 
school,  you  must  be,  not  only  a  director  and  an  adviser,  but  you 
must  be  the  autocrat  of  that  library.  It  is  for  you  to  select  the 
books  which  each  pupil  is  to  read,  having  due  consideration,  of 
course,  for  the  peculiarities  of  his  testes,  and  needs ;  and  it  is 
for  you  to  see  that  the  books  which  you  give  him  are  read  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  both  to 
him  and  to  his  class.  By  no  other  means  will  you  be  able  to 
guide  and  properly  regulate  his  reading,  or  cultivate  his  judg- 
ment with  reference  to  the  true  worth  of  books.  Assign  to  the 
pupils  of  each  class  those  books  which  have  the  most  direct  bear- 
ing upon  their  studies.  To  the  class  in  United  States  History  we 
would  give  books  relating  to  the  early  discoveries,  the  history  and 
the  geography  of  America,  and  the  resources  and  governroeDt  of 
our  country ;  to  the  class  in  English  History,  the  best  standard 
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works  on  England  and  its  people ;  to  the  students  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  books  on  ancient  history,  and  classical  mythology  and 
literature ;  to  pupils  studying  geography,  books  of  travel  and  ad- 
venture, and  works  on  natural  history ;  to  students  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, works  on  political  economy ;  to  students  of  literature^ 
the  master-pieces  of  poetry  and  fiction  and  eloquence,  not  only 
of  England  and  America,  but  of  the  world. 

To  name  the  books  most  valuable  for  these  classes,  or  to  indi- 
cate courses  of  reading  to  be  pursued,  would  exceed  the  limits 
and  the  design  of  this  paper.  I  have  elsewhere*  given  such  lists, 
£nd  have  suggested  courses  of  study  which  may  be  adapted  to 
readers  of  every  degree,  whether  private  students  or  pupils  at 
school.  Having  selected  and  assigned  the  books  that  are  to  be 
read,  it  remains  to  adopt  some  means  of  measuring  the  work 
accomplished,  and  of  testing  its  worth.  One  or  two  examples 
of  plans  actually  and  successfully  tried,  will  illustrate  some  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  reading  of  library  books  may  be  made 
both  pleasurable  and  highly  profitable. 

Suppose  we  have  before  us  a  class  in  English  history.  To  the 
first  pupil,  we  have  given  the  first  volume  of  Green's  History  of 
the  English  People ;  to  the  second,  Yonge's  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  England ;  to  the  third,  Thierry's  Norman  Conquest ;  to 
the  fourth,  Hughes's  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great;  to  the  fifth,  the 
History  of  William  the  Conqueror;  to  the  sixth,  Tennyson's 
Harold;  to  the  seventh,  Bulwer's  Harold;  to  the  eighth,  Abbot's 
Richard  the  First;  to  the  ninth,  Howard  Pyle's  Robin  Hood; 
to  the  tenth,  Ivanhoe.  They  use  the  text-book  simply  as  an 
outline  and  for  reference ;  and  ihey  have  access,  also  for  refer- 
ence, to  Hume  and  Knight  and  Freeman  and  Lingard  in  Eng* 
lish  history,  and  to  Hallam  and  Guizot  and  Gibbon  and  other 
authorities  for  matters  pertaining  to  the  middle  ages.  Each  pu- 
pil is  required,  once  a  week,  to  stand  before  his  class  and  talk 
about  what  he  has  read.  If  there  are  ten  pupils,  two  will  talk 
each  day.  A  good  plan  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  is  to  re- 
quire those  who  are  to  talk,  to  write  on  the  black  board  each 

•The  Book  Lover,  a  Guide  to  the  Best  Reading.  Published  by  Jansen, 
McClorg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1885. 
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morning  before  school,  a  set  of  questions  relating  to  that  which 
they  have  read, — these  questions  to  serve  the  purpose  of  prompt- 
ers or  pointers,  and  to  be  answered,  in  the  course  of  his  talk, 
by  the  one  who  has  written  them.  Here  is  a  list  of  questions 
prepared  by  pupil  No.  i,  after  the  class  has  been  reading  several 
weeks : 

"green's  history  of  the  ENGLISH  PEOPLE,"  pp.   78-82. 

1 .  What  was  King  -Alfred's  greatest  service  to  the  English 
people  ? 

2.  What  books  did  he  cause  to  be  written,  and  why  ? 

3.  What  was  the  state  of  learning  in  England  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  ? 

4.  Tell  about  the  schools  which  he  founded,  and  the  teach- 
ers which  he  placed  over  them  ? 

5.  What  did  he,  himself,  think  of  the  work  which  he  had 
accomplished? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wulf- 
Stan? 

7.  What  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  ? 

8.  To  what  may  be  traced  the  beginning  of  the  English 
navy? 

9.  Who  were  the  Danes,  and  what  was  their  character? 
10.     Give  an  account  of  iElfred's  death. 

And  here  are  the  questions  prepared  at  the  same  time  by  pupfl 
No.  10: 

**IVANHOK."      CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
TJU  TrimI  0f  Rehetca, 

I*  Describe  the  place  in  which  the  trial  of  Rebecca  was 
held. 

a.  Describe  the  dress  and  manner  of  the  Grand  Master  and 
of  other  Knights  Templars  present. 

3.  Of  what  was  Rebecca  accused  ? 

4.  \Vhat  were  some  of  the  rules  by  which  the  Templan  were 
governed  ? 

5.  Who  were  some  of  the  witaesses,  and  what  was  their 
testimony  ? 

6.  In  what  sort  of  estimation  did  the  court  hold  Higg  the 
•on  of  Snell,  and  why  ? 
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7.  Why  did  Bois-Guilbert  say  nothing  ? 

8.  What  were  thought  to  be  some  of  the  sure  evidences  of 
witchcraft  in  those  days  ? 

9.  What  chance  of  life  was  still  left  to  Rebecca,  and  how 
was  she  reminded  of  it  ? 

10.     What  was  meant  by  the  trial  by  combat,  and  how  were 
such  trials  usually  conducted  ? 

These  questions  are  answered  connectedly  in  the  course  of 
the  pupil's  talk ;  and  although  they  are  not  formally  referred  to, 
they  serve  to  the  hearers  the  purpose  of  helps  in  pointing  out 
and  fixing  in  the  memory  the  main  things  talked  about.  To- 
morrow,  those  who  have  listened  to  day  will  be  questioned  on 
the  leading  features  in  the  life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Knights  Templars,  on  some  of  the  superstitions  pe- 
culiar to  the  middle  ages,  and  on  the  methods  of  trial  by  combat. 
Having  been  led  up  to  these  subjects  in  a  manner  which  has 
awakened  their  livliest  interest,  they  are  inspired  with  a  desire 
to  know  more  about  them,  and  many  of  the  pupils  repair  volun- 
tarily to  the  reading-room  in  order  to  consult  the  reference  books 
there ;  and  each  one  unearths  some  new  item  of  information  or 
interest  which,  to  morrow,  will  be  made  the  common  property 
of  the  class.  Before  a  week  has  passed  and  the  time  has  come 
for  Nos.  I  and  10  to  continue  their  talks,  every  pupil  has  fixed 
thoroughly  in  his  mind  all  the  valuable  points  connected  with 
these  lessons,  and  will  be  able,  if  called  upon,  to  talk  about  them 
intelligently. 

**Slow  work,"  did  you  say?  True,  each  pupil  will  read 
through  only  two  or  three  books  in  a  year,  this  way ;  but  he 
makes  them  his  own ;  and  he  also  gets  the  pith  and  the  kerneli 
of  all  that  the  other  members  of  his  class  read.  He  learns,  too, 
to  read  with  a  purpose  in  view ;  and  he  acquires  the  power  and 
the  habit  of  digesting  what  he  reads.  He  avoids  the  pitfalls  of 
desultory  reading.  He  becomes  able  to  stand  on  his  feet  in  the 
presence  of  listeners,  and  to  talk  correctly  and  logically  on  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  him.  He  learns  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
that  which  he  reads,  and  to  look  on  both  sides  of  things;  and 
when  desired  to  do  so,  he  can  write  in  a  logical  manner,  neatly^ 
and  accurately,  the  substance  of  any  information  he  has  obtained 
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lists  of  questions  and  answers,  given  at  state  and  county  exami- 
nations of  teachers.  The  fact  that  many  teachers  buy  gvestin 
books,  and  subscribe  to  journals  because  they  contain  Hsu  of 
questions  and  answers,  is  a  reason  why  publishers  supply  the 
denoand ;  but  is  the  demand  creditable  to  anybody  ? 

The  cramming  system  is  condemned  with  much  show  of  earn- 
est protest,  in  every  normal  school,  teachers'  institute,  text-book 
on  education,  and  pedagogical  paper;  but  the  crammers  con* 
tinue  to  cram,  multiplying  machines  and  appliances  to  expedite 
every  crammatory  art.  The  state  and  county  examiners  cram 
so  as  to  cram  their  certificate- seeking  victims,  who,  in  their  turn 
cram  to  cram  their  devoted  pupils,  who  also  cram,  cram,  cram. 
Yet,  from  the  college  president  down  to  the  tiniest  lisper  in  the 
kindergarten  we  will  agree  in  saying  and  almost  swearing  that 
the  "cramming  system  is  a  great  and  growing  evil."  Which  is 
sincere,  the  popular  protestation,  or  the  popular  practice  ? 

The  Harvard  and  the  Yale  "Examination  Questions"  are 
issued  in  large  editions,  and  students  in  preparatory  schools  are 
advised  to  "coach  up"  by  means  of  them.  Almost  every  cd- 
lege,  acadeniy,  and  high  school,  prints  in  its  annual  catalogue 
or  report  the  questions  that  have  been  used  in  written  examinar 
tions.    What  is  the  benefit  expected  from  all  this  ? 

The  writer  of  this  one  day  not  long  ago  entered  a  room  m  a 
high  school  in  a  western  city,  on  the  eve  of  examination,  and 
felt  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  to  discover  that  the  teacher  in 
the  room  was  pronouncing  to  her  class  a  long  list  of  questions  on 
history  from  printed  slips  that  had  been  saved  up  from  similar 
occasions  in  years  past.  Thus  accident  revealed  to  embarrassed 
eyes  and  ears  the  cramming  machine  in  oily  operation. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  ask,  "Well,  what  of  it?  what  harm  in 
it?"  That  is  the  very  question  to  be  asked,  pondered,  discussed^ 
and  decided.  What  is  the  harm  in  cramming  ?  Are  the  ques- 
tion books  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ?  Do  they  aid  teachers  and  pu- 
pils in  education,  or  do  they  really  retard  scholarship  and  growth 
of  character  ? 

Or  is  the  question  merely  one  of  use  and  abuse  ?  Is  the  abuse 
than  compensated  for  by  the  legitimate  use  ?  or  does  the 
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abuse  outweigh  the  use,  and  therefore  put  the  said  questionable- 
question-books  and  lists  in  the  catagory  of  cigarettes  and  whisky?" 

My  dear  Mr.  Bell,  I  desire  only  to  state  the  questionable  ques- 
tion, not  to  make  an  argument.  But,  for  one,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  my  experience  and  judgment  lead  me  to  the 
opinion  that  the  cramming  method  is  almost  wholly  evil,  and 
that  such  publications  as  I  have  referred  to  tend  to  aggravate  the 
evil.  However,  if  I  am  at  fault,  I  am  open  to  persuasion,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  "confuted  in  error." 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  8,  1885. 


HOW  MUCH  CONSCIOUS  TEACHING? 


BY   S.    S.    PARR. 


Nearly  or  quite  all  teachers  consciously  use  the  faculty  of 
memory  in  their  pupils.  Certain  ideas,  or  ideas  and  statements, 
or  statements  alone  are  required  to  be  fixed  in  memory.  Very 
often  this  goeb  no  further  than  memorizing  text.  If  such  prac- 
tices employ  memory  consciously  can  not  observation,  imagina- 
tion and  judgment  be  as  consciously  employed  in  common  school 
work  as  is  this  faculty  ?  To  answer  this  question  intelligently^ 
one  needs  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  conscious  use  of  any 
faculty.  It  means  nothing  more  than  use  under  the  will  of 
teacher  or  pupil,  or  both,  or,  stated  differently,  to  call  a  faculty 
into  action  when  wanted  and  let  it  lie  dormant  when  not  wanted. 

No  special  obstacles  seem  in  the  way  of  using  observation,  im- 
agination and  judgment  as  consciously  as  memory.  The  Grube 
method,  which  uses  objects  in  building  up  the  conceptions  of 
numbered  objects  and  numbers,  employs  observation  consciously.. 
Putty  maps,  map  drawing  and  illustrative  objects  are  attempts  at 
the  same  in  geography.  These  devices  also  employ  memory  and 
imagination;  judgment,  too,  in  its  smaller  sense.  Experiments 
in  physics,  as  usually  conducted,  have  conscious  observation  as 
their  object.  Imaginary  journeys,  descriptions,  scenes,  events 
and  persons,  of  course,  attempt  the  employment  of  the  faculty 
of  imagination  under  direction  of  the  teacher's  will.  Judgment 
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is  more  difficult  to  direct  than  any  other  faculty  of  the  intellect, 
since  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  powers,  the  less  thtj 
are  under  outward  direction.  But  every  subject,  if  it  be  wdl 
taught,  affords  scope  for  the  judgment  in  its  higher  and  lower 
phases.  Arithmetic  is  especially  valuable  as  affording  drill  in 
that  phase  of  reasoning  which  deals  with  the  relation  of  whole 
and  part  as  applied  to  space,  to  numbered  objects,  and  to  degrees 
of  intensity.  Geography  and  history  are  the  universal  field  for 
the  judgment,  as  they  are  for  man  and  his  actions.  All  the 
thought- relations — substance  and  attribute,  whole  and  part,  cause, 
comparison  and  purpose — find  abundant  place.  The  same  is 
true  of  reading,  word-study,  and  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

Teaching  will^  be  efficient  just  as  it  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously calls  all  the  faculties  into  play  in  due  proportion,  neither 
over-working  nor  neglecting  any.  The  great  weakness  of  un- 
conscious teaching  lies  in  its  failure  to  call  all  the  faculties  bto 
action.  The  weakness  of  conscious  teaching  is  a  lack  of  free- 
dom,— a  certain  stiffness  and  formality  that  often  results  from 
methods  and  devices  that  are  imperfectly  mastered.  If  freedom 
of  recitation  and  thought  can  be  secured,  unquestionably  better 
results  come  from  conscious  than  from  unconscious  teaching. 
The  difference  is  that  between  thoughtful  selection  and  blind 
chance.  We  are  constandy  cited  to  mechanics  of  various  kinds, 
who  are  said  to  do  their  work  well  without  knowing  how  they 
do  it.  Their  unconsciousness  of  action  is  greatly  overstated.  It 
is  true  likewise  that  a  good  teacher  (i.  e.,  one  who  follows  good 
methods  in  the  main,  with  poor  devices  and  means)  with  a  poor 
method,  is  better  than  a  poor  teacher  (i.  e.,  one  who  has  no  in- 
vention and  no  adapubility)  with  a  good  method.  The  words 
"good"  and  *'poor"  describe  the  process  of  calling  the  right 
faculties  into  action  at  the  right  time,  or  the  reverse.  The  ten- 
dency of  present  teaching  is  certainly  toward  a  conscious  use  of 
faculties. 

The  new  chemical  liboratory  and  the  new  museum  of  the  State 
University  at  Bloomington  arc  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
Both  arc  very  handsome  and  very  well-arranged  buildings. 
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ONLY  A  PROVERB. 


THOMAS   BAGOT. 


Nearly  every  one  has  heard  and  perhaps  quoted  the  proverb, 
'<  All  that  glistens  is  not  gold,"  the  authorship  of  which  is  usually 
accorded  to  Shakespeare.  The  facts  in  the  case  are,  however, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  (r)  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  the 
proverb  at  all  in  the  exact  form  given,  and  (2)  that  it  dates  far 
earlier  than  Shakespeare's  time  even  in  the  form  he  used. 

In  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  II,  Sec.  7,  Shakespeare  makes 
the  Prince  of  Morocco  say,  *'Ai/  that  glisters  is  not  gold,  ^^  but  this, 
while  equivalent  to,  is  not  the  same  as  the  form  under  consider- 
ation.  George  Herbert,  who  was  a  middle  aged  man  at  the 
time  of  Shakespeare's  death,  renders  it  in  the  same  words  in 
his  Jacula  Prudentum,  and  Edmund  Spenser,  a  cotemporary  of 
Shakespeare  for  thirty-four  years,  says  in  Faerie  Queen,  Bk.  II, 
Canto  8,  Stanza  14,  * '  Gold  all  is  not  that  doth  golden  seeme. "  John 
Middleton,  too,  who  survived  Shakespeare  only  eleven  years,  and 
from  whose  "Witch"  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  taken  much 
of  the  material  for  «*Macbeth,"  in  **A  Fair  Quarrel,"  Act  V,  Scene 
I,  has,  *  'All  is  not  gold  that  glisteneth, " 

It  makes  little  difference  which  of  the  persons  named  above 
first  gave  utterance  to  the  proverb  in  the  form  that  best  suited 
him,  since,  as  we  shall  see,  it  did  not  originate  with  any  of  them. 

John  Hey  wood,  who  died  the  year  after  Shakespeare  was  bom, 
when  Spenser  was  only  eight  years  of  age,  and  sixteen  years  be- 
fore Herbert  came  into  the  world,  says  in  his  proverbs,  *' All  that 
glisters  is  not  gold f"  which  is  just  exactly  what  Shakespeare  and 
Herbert  said  in  after  years,  and  equivalent  to  what  Middleton 
and  Spenser  said.  But  the  proverb  was  not  original  with  Hey- 
wood.  John  Lydgate,  who  died  in  1460,  forty  years  before 
Heywood's  birth,  wrote  in  "On  the  Mutability  of  Human  Affairs," 
*'Allis  not  golde  that  outward  shewith  brigkt^^^  and  in  Chaucer's 
"Chanones  YemannesTale"  we  have,  '^ But  all  things  which  that 
shineth  as  the  gold^  ne  is  no  goW^  Chaucer  died  in  the  year  1400, 
twenty-seven  years  after  Lydgate's  birth,  and  may  have  received 
the  proverb  from  some  of  his  predecessors,  but  I  have  never 
noticed  it  in  any  earlier  writers. 
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Among  later  writers  it  is  rendered  in  various  other  forms. 
For  instance,  Dryden  in  Part  II  of  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther," 
has  it,  *'AII,  as  they  say,  that  glitters  is  not  gold,**  and  Thomas  Gray 
in  Ode  II,  Stanza  7,  puts  it,  ^^  Nor  all  that  glistens  gold"  Even 
Charles  Lamb  does  not  deviate  far  from  the  beaten  path  whea 
he  says,  ^^All  is  not  soot  that  looks  like  soot,^* 

The  present  form  of  the  proverb,  **A11  that  glistens  is  not 
gold,"  is  only  a  modified  and  modernized  form  of  those  given. 
It  seems  to  have  come  from  the  crucible  in  which  the  others 
have  been  smelted,  and  to  have  been  adopted  by  general  con- 
sent. 


CRITICISM  ON  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


The  Indiana  system  of  examining  and  licensing  teachers  is 
very  generally  held  to  be  supenor  to  the  systems  of  other  states. 
Yet  in  its  results  it  is  not  exempt  from  criticism.  During  the 
past  month  the  critics  have  been  unusually  numerous  and  active. 
A  long  and  not  commendable  article  in  the  Logansport  Journal 
has  been  widely  copied  in  the  state,  and  has  called  general  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  State  Board  in  the  preparation  of  the 
question  lists.  It  is  perhaps  a  popular  belief  among  the  teachers 
that  the  strictures  of  the  critics  are  not  wholly  unjustifiable. 
Certainly  the  Board  will  not  claim  to  be  infallible,  and  a  prevail- 
ing opinion,  even  though  ill  founded,  is  entitled  to  some  atten- 
tion. Hetice  we  feel  perfectly  free  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Board  to  what  seem  defects. 

To  those  who  urge  that  a  uniform  examination  for  all  of  the 
state  is  undesirable,  in  view  of  the  diversity  of  the  text-books 
used,  we  would  say  that  the  Board  is  right  in  assuming  that 
something  more  than  a  mere  text-book  knowledge  is  necessary 
to  the  teacher — that  in  whatever  locality  he  may  teach,  and 
whatever  books  he  may  use,  he  requires  a  general  knowledge 
that  will  enable  him  to  discuss  topics  rather  than  books,  and  to 
teach  subjects  rather  than  pages.  Is  there  not  danger,  we  may 
be  asked,  that  the  Board  will  go  too  far  beyond  the  text-books, 
and  ask  questions  which  belong  to  the  repertoire  of  a  specialist. 
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rather  than  to  that  of  the  general  student?  Very  likely.  But 
the  fault  is  rather  with  the  working  of  the  system  than  with  the 
system  itself.  It  is  very  difficult  to  devise  a  perfect  mode  of 
questioning.  Questions  should  not  be  such  as  can  be  fully  an- 
swered by  a  simple  *'yes"  or  **no,"  since  they  set  too  high  a 
premium  on  guess-work.  They  should  be  somewhat  general. 
To  call  for  a  specific  date,  unless  it  be  one  of  great  importance, 
is  not  a  good  plan.  If  dates  must  be  called  for,  let  the  question 
leave  something  to  the  choice  of  the  examinee.  If  he  do  not 
remember  the  particular  one-outof-ten  in  the  mind  of  the  ques- 
tioner, he  may  know  the  other  nine,  and  they  may  be  just  as 
important  And  in  history  there  are  many  things  which  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  deemed  a  test  of  scholarship.  For 
instance,  it  seems  hardly  wise  to  ask  what  General  Santa  Anna 
remarked  to  General  Crittenden,  or  what  General  Marion  said 
at  dinner,  or  who  kissed  Doctor  Franklin  in  Paris,  or  what  John 
Van  Buren  said  to  Queen  Victoria,  or  what  Dean  Tucker  thought 
about  the  Revolution,  or  what  novel  recounts  the  exploits  of  a 
naval  officer  that  was  of  great  service  to  General  Washington. 
A  well  posted  county  superintendent,  with  the  help  of  four 
histories,  including  Ridpath's  large  one,  and  an  encyclopedia, 
is  unable  to  find  answers  to  all  the  history  questions.  True, 
all  these  matters  are  subjects  of  interesting  anecdote,  and  are 
perhaps  worth  remembering.  But  they  are  not  worthy  of  serious 
study,  or  necessary  to  a  teacher's  preparation  for  his  work.  Pos- 
sibly Dean  Tucker's  views  are  an  exception  to  this  statement ; 
but  whether  they  are  or  not,  Dean  Tucker  is  effectually  shut  out 
from  the  knowledge  of  most  teachers  by  the  omission  of  all  refer- 
ence to  him  in  most  library  editions  of  American  history. 

The  questions  in  arithmetic  should  be  simple  tests  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetical  principles,  rather  than  tests  of  endurance, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  physical  test  is  at  best  severe.  The 
questions  on  ** theory"  contain  questions  that  can  only  be  an- 
swered by  a  student  of  mental  philosophy.  This  is  hardly  fair 
to  the  masses  of  teachers  who  have  never  studied  this  subject. 

These  ideas  are  the  ideas  of  the  Board,  and  are  followed  in 
the  main,  and  our  question  lists  have  a  high  reputation  in  other 
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states.  That  an  occasional  question  should  fail  to  be  up  to  the 
standard  is  by  no  means  surprising,  in  view  of  the  large  namber 
of  different  ones  to  be  supplied  and  the  limited  time  that  the 
members  have  to  devote  to  the  work.  Furthermore,  it  is  absurd 
to  hold  the  President  and  Secretary  accountable  for  the  work  of 
the  entire  Board  simply  because  they  sign  the  lists.       *   ♦  * 

The  Journal  admits  the  above  semi-criticism  in  order  to  thus  call 
the  attention  of  the  Board  to  certain  strictures  that  are  being  made 
upon  parts  of  its  work,  and  in  order  to  sive.it  the  opportunity  of  ei- 
plaining  certain  things  that  will  throw  light  upon  some  matters  not 
well  understood. 

The  Journal  will  say  this  much  for  the  Board :  that  while  individ- 
ual questions  may  be  open  to  criticism,  as  a  whole  they  are  good. 
Also,  the  Board  has  for  years  purposely  made  a  few  questions  eadi 
time  a  little  in  advance  of  or  outside  of  the  smaller  text- books,  in 
order  to  encourage  study  and  advancement  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  noi  an  easy  matter  to  prepare  sev- 
eral lists  of  questions  at  a  time  on  a  subject,  and  have  each  list  com- 
prehensive, and  each  question  a  model,  and  yet  not  repeat  ques- 
tions ;  and  further,  that  it  tr  an  easy  thing  to  criticise  questions  that 
somebody  else  makes. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(ThU  Department  is  conducted  by  Gbo.  F.  Bass,  Superrisioc  Prin.  Indianapolis  sclMMk.] 

GUESSING. 


THERE  is  probably  no  worse  habit  in  the  schools  than  that 
of  guessing.  Teachers  and  pupils  frequently  indulge  in  it. 
The  teachers  in  explaining  things  to  the  children  often  guess 
that  this  or  that  plan  will  reach  the  pupils  and  make  the  matter 
plain.  Quite  frequently  in  the  examination  for  a  certificate,  the 
teacher  guesses  the  answer.  But  the  greatest  harm  is  done  by 
teaching  in  such  a  way  that  pupils  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  guess. 

**  Which  is  the  capital  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati  or  Columbus?"  is 
a  kind  of  question  that  makes  guesses.  The  pupil  has  only  ime 
chance  to  miss.  He  takes  his  chance.  Who  wouldn't,  as  a  last 
resort,  especially  when  he  knows  he  will  be  counted  a  "failure" 
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if  he  misses  om  question^  and  will  be  detained  a  half  hour  to 
''make  up"  his  lesson? 

"Did  you  give  an  orange  to  James?"  "No,  Sir;  John  gave 
it."  In  the  above  sentences,  which  words  should  receive  em- 
phasis? The  question,  in  this  case,  is  all  right,  provided  the 
school  has  not  formed  this  bad  habit  of  guessing.  If  they  have^ 
several  hands  will  be  up  before  you  have  fairly  finished  your 
question.  Call  on  some  pupil  quickly  and  he  will  give  you  a 
very  prompt  answer.  He  may  say,  '^Vou."  if  h%  does,  don't 
say  "  Yesy"  but  ask  another  question  to  test  him  as  to  whether 
he  guesses.  Why  ?  Now  if  he  says  that  he  thinks  James  has 
an  orange  and  thinks  that  some  one  gave  it  to  him,  but  does 
not  know  w^,  you  may  be  certain  that  he  did  not  guess.  Now, 
suppose  some  one  reads  the  answer  emphasizing  gave.  You  ask, 
"Is  that  right?"  Nine  in  every  ten  will  say,  "No,  Sir."  Why 
will  they  ?  Because  you  have  invited  them  to  guess.  You  say, 
"Well,  what  is  wrong?"  "He  should  not  emphasize  gave; 
he  should  emphasize  /ohn."  "Yes,"  you  say.  You  are  in  a 
hurry ;  you  have  only  ten  more  minutes  for  this  recitation  and 
you  must  hear  fifteen  more  pupils  read,  because  if  you  do  not  some 
pupil  may  say,  at  home,  that  you  did  not  call  on  him  in  reading 
to-day. 

Since  the  time  is  short,  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Do  not 
say  "Yes"  unless  you  are  certain  the  pupil  knows  why  the  word 
John  should  be  emphasized.  Ask  for  the  meaning  given  when 
that  word  is  made  emphatic.  Call  on  pupils  to  use  their  judg. 
ment  and  decide  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  If  read 
the  way  the  pupil  read  it,  call  attention  to  the  reading  of  the 
question ; — "  Did  y<m  give  James  an  orange  ?"  What  does  the 
questioner  wish  to  know?  "He  wishes  to  know  7vAo  gave  the 
orange." 

Answer  the  question  by  reading  the  words  of  the  book. 


THE  EXAMINATION. 


There  is  some  good  to  be  gained  by  a  written  examination ; 
not  much  can  be  gained  from  the  percents.  They  are  only 
pointers — indicators,  as  the  hands  of  a  clock.     I  look  at  the 
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clock  when  the  poshion  of  tlie  sm  shows  that  it  is  midday,  and 
the  hands  by  poisiiz^  m  ceraan  fpnres  show  9  o'clock,  I  know 
something  is  wrox^  Ion  I  do  not  know  what.  I  listen,  the 
clock  ticks.  1  5BT.  *  Xl,  r  bis  not  stopped."  I  roust  look  far- 
ther to  ^nd  Die  -wbKi  s  wrm^ 

1  look  dnwrATU*  ir  wfvjaut^  ma^  perctntSy — and  find  136. 
Soms^iin^  wimk  I  anr":  «Bwr  viaL  I  call  for  the  paper  the 
pupT:  nr?!"''^  T*-e  ^  rcirr  if  iP"'^:ng.  I  must  read  it  caI^ 
luln  I  wr-  :dc  rot  ^zxm  us^rniE  is  the  trouble,  but  I  know 
»orftaa:  -ai^JsswcL  I  nay  tnaafao  have  a  Ulk  with  the  teacher 
jDk  TiuTi^  i_iL  I  rr  -  :r  irwrst  I  may  need  to  see  the  teacher 
T  It:  Tcraamtt.  I  ibbt  ie?i  3j  do  the  teaching  mjrself.  After 
^  ::5v  :mr  '^r  ^r?  caow  n^^  what  is  wrong,  but  I  know  more 
1X3       --  ^  ^rs  ^at  ^»  2'erctmt  started  me  on  my  tour  of  invcs 

myself  I  must  go  over  the  very 


e^  :  misc  asLTe  a  private  talk  with  the  pupil  and 
y^    j-e  »x'::t  ^rnse£     5eff<riticism  is  very  valuable. 

"^    >  laiinaiTfr  las  x  tendency  to  remind  us  that  we  need  to 
jtt:*u-  ~  ^'•csi^ttE  JUT  own  work.     We  may  think  we  have  pre- 
^♦.c->   ^  -^a-^tie^  n  *  philosophical  manner — even  according  to 
«^    :  c   ^Muimtm^  jad  jet  the  examination  may  remind  us  that 
^    x-c  aux  -raBCwf  ^fce  pupil.     We  may  think  the  subject  has 
^^   iu*l;  V  ^Mftnisaly,  and  that  the  pupil  has  had  to  do  the  work 
.  mc  IM.V  tadMT  ocrsdves  that  he  has  learned  *  *  to  do  by  do- 
ne iiet^k?^  when  the  child  knows  what  to  do  and  docs 
^  tTaMTT^-'^^  inay  disclose  the  fact  that  he  has  not  done 
uTjfr  iontiif^    I  examine  my  method  of  presentation  and  find 
^u'^  -^ot;.  >vi:t  ind  that  the  pupil  is  still  a  failure.    I  conclude 
,^^  ^  :,eets  ■«««  P«ctic«— ™ore  ^<7/«^. 

LANGUAGE  LESSON. 

^I  ibe  S*aks  with  the  proper  form  of  Louis,  Mr.  Ross,  fly, 

^  sftC^ier  has  no  one  else  to  send. 
^"^  i««e  was  frightened  by  the  music. 
'  j^  _     -  wis^  «re  transparent. 

4^:^  ck«  -^'^««^ ^^^^  vacation  begins. 

AL  x-^  B^  ^^^  ^^^ ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^*^^  ground. 
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2.  Fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  form  of  water,  waves,  and 

pn'fuess. 

The  boat  was  drawn  to  the edge. 

You  noisy roll  higher  up  the  strand. 

«*  We  do  not  dare,"  the reply. 

What  was  the reply  ? 

She  was  dressed  like  an  Indian . 

The dress  was  of  deer-skin. 

3.  Which  of  the  sentences  above  is  a  command  ?    Which  is  a 

question  ?     Which  contains  a  quotation  ? 

4.  Fill  the  blanks  with  some  form  of  do,  go,  come,  and  choose. 

He his  work  and to  school  early. 

If  he  had to  play,  he  could  not  have so  soon. 

Has  the  teacher ? 

Have  you a  good  subject  for  your  composition  ? 

The  above  exercise  was  given  as  a  written  examination  to  test 
the  pupils  in  their  knowledge  of  language  as  far  as  they  had 
been  taught.  On  reading  their  papers  it  was  found  that  many 
had  failed  to  use  their  common  sense,  and  some  did  not  know 
the  proper  forms  of  the  words.  Such  sentences  as  follows  were 
found  on  several  papers:  '*Mr.  horse  was  frightened  by  the 
music."  "The  Indian  dress  was  of  deer- skin."  Remember  the 
word  *  *  Indian "  is  not  one  of  those  from  which  they  were  to 
choose.  **  All  sparrows*  wings  are  transparent."  By  question- 
ing afterward  it  was  found  that  only  one  pupil  in  the  class  knew 
what  transparent  means.  Common  sense  would  have  said,  "  Don't 
use  a  word  that  means  nothing  to  you." 

But  some  one  says,  ''You  can  not  expect  children  of  this  grade 
to  have  as  much  judgment  as  you  suggest. "  Proper  teaching  will 
give  them  this  power  to  judge.  This  examination  surprised  the 
teacher,  and  the  papers  were  handed  to  the  children  and  a  lesson, 
substantially  as  follows,  was  given : 

Tr.     In  the  first  sentence,  whose  mother  is  meant  ? 

Pu.    Louis's  mother,  (orally). 

Tr.    Why  not  Mr.  Ross's  mother  ? 

Pu.  Because  Mr.  Ross  is  a  man,  and  his  mother  would  not 
send  him  on  an  errand. 

Tr.     Spell  the  form  of  Louis  that  you  used. 

Pu.    Louis's. 

Tr.     What  does  it  mean  ? 

Pu.    It  means  one  and  shows  ownership. 
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Tr.     Who  most  likely  owned  the  horse,  the  boy  or  the  man? 

Pu.    The  man. 

Tr.     Mary,  what  will  you  put  in  the  next  sentence  ? 

Mary.     Mr.  Ross's. 

Tr.  Spell  it,  Mary.  Mr  period,  capital  R-o-double  s,  apos- 
trophe-s. 

Tr.     Why  not  put  Mr.  alone  ? 

Pu.    Because  it  don't  make  no  sense. 

Tr.  Because  it  doesn't  make  any  sense.  What  does  transpa- 
rent mean  ? 

Pupils  looked  blank.  Finally  one  little  fellow  in  the  back 
part  of  the  room  put  up  his  hasd  rather  hesitatingly,  and  the 
tCBchersaid,  "Well,  Tommie?" 

Tommie.     What  you  can  see  through. 

Tr.  Tommie  is  right.  Anything  that  we  can  see  through  is 
transparent.     Name  something  that  is  transparent. 

Pupils  (looking  at  the  windows).     Tr.  Class.     Pu.  Glass. 

Tr.  How  many  of  you  have  looked  at  a  sparrow's  wing  ?  at 
a  fly's  wing  ?  (nearly  all  had).  Which  one  can  you  see  through? 
Class. 

Pupils.     The  fly's  wings. 

Tr.    Which  of  the  words  must  we  take  to  fill  the  blank  ?  class. 

Class.     Fly. 

Tr.     What  must  the  form  that  we  use  mean  ?  Susie. 

Susie.     It  must  mean  more  than  one. 

Tr.     How  do  you  know  ? 

Susie.     Because  the  word  aii  means  more  than  one  fly. 

Tr.    What  else  must  it  mean  ? 

Pu.     It  must  mean  ownership. 

Tr.     Write  on  the  board  the  form  that  means  more  than  one. 

Pu.    Flies. 

Tr.     What  must  we  do  to  make  it  show  ownership? 

Pu.    We  must  add  an  apostrophe. 

Tr.     Yes.     Add  it. 

This  is  slow  work  but  it  is  good  work.  The  pupil  has  been 
led  to  think  about  the  things  that  he  must  think  about  to  properly 
fill  the  blanks  given.  This  kind  of  work  will  teach  him  to  use 
his  common  sense. 
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The  third  sentence  is  faulty  because  it  contains  a  word  that 
was  not  in  their  vocabulary.  They  should  not  have  undertaken 
to  fill  the  blank  at  all.     It  was  a  mere  guess  on  their  part. 

There  is  material  enough  in  this  set  of  questions  for  another 
lesson  of  this  sort,  but  not  half  enough  in  the  whole  set  for  one 
guess  lesson. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[TbiU  Departmoit  U  conducted  by  Lswis  H.  Joxu,  Supt.  Indianapolis  Schools.] 

PRIMARY  LANGUAGE. 


WHEN  taught  by  the  appropriate  methods,  the  different 
forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  verbs  and  adjectives, 
may  be  learned  practically  by  pupils  so  immature  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  teach  to  them  the  declensions, 
comparisons  and  conjugations  as  arranged  in  most  grammars. 
The  child  often  learns  the  meaning  of  a  word  by  the  position  in 
which  he  finds  it  in  a  sentence.     This  is  especially  true  of  the 
different  forms  of  the  same  word  after  the  root  meaning  has  been 
learned  by  experience,  since  the  variation  is  made  for  the  better 
expression  of  some  special  relation  of  ideas ;  which  relation  of 
ideas  makes  up  the  real  meaning  of  the  new  form  of  the  word 
chosen  for  its  expression.     Thus  every  child  early  learns  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ring  as  applied  to  a  bell.     If  now  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  this  word,  as  ring,  rings,  rang,  (has,  have  or  had) 
rung,  be  used  correctly  in  conversation  by  the  teacher,  with  re- 
spect to  the  bell,  pupils  will  easily  and  readily  learn  the  peculiar 
relative  time  implied  in  each  form.     But  since  the  power  to  use 
language  after  the  meaning  of  the  words  has  been  learned  is 
dependent  on  the  perfect  association  of  word  and  meaning  in 
memory,  there  must  be  much  drill  of  some  kind  in  order  to  se- 
cure such  memory ;  so  that  when  afterward  a  child  has  just  such 
relationship  of  ideas  to  express,  the  proper  form  of  the  appro> 
priate  word  will  suggest  itself  through  the  force  of  the  law  of 
association.    This  is  of  course  but  another  way  of  forming  intel-, 
ligently  a  habit  of  correct  usage. 
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Three  difTerent  steps  in  the  practice  necessary  to  insure  habit- 
ual correA  use  suggest  themselves.  They  vary  in  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty, and  therefore  suggest  the  order  of  their  employment 

1.  (a)  Oral  use  of  the  different  forms  of  the  word  "ring"  by 
the  teacher  in  full  sentences,  illustrating  by  actions  with  the  bell 
the  precise  relative  time  of  each  act,  as  indicated  by  the  different 
forms  of  the  word  used,  (d)  Oral  recitation  (or  reading)  by  the 
pupil  of  prepared  sentences,  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher  in  which  the  precise  relative  time  of  imagined  (or  re- 
membered), actions  with  the  bell  are  correctly  indicated  by  the 
-different  forms  of  the  word  "ring." 

2.  The  filling  of  blanks  by  pupils  in  sentences  in  which  the  pre- 
cise relative  time  of  imagined  (or  remembered)  actions  with  a 
bell  are  made  evident  by  the  context.  Pupils  supply  the  appro- 
priate form  of  the  word  to  accord  in  meaning  with  the  relative 
time  indicated  by  the  context.  In  this  work  the  pupil  should 
have  before  him  on  the  black-board,  a  list  of  the  **  forms  of 
^ring,'"  from  which  to  choose. 

Some  such  arrangement  as  this  would  serve: 

FORMS  OF  THE  WORD   RING. 

rings 
ring 

'*"«      j      have 
^"^«      i      has 
t     had 

Some  little  explanation  should  be  made  in  reference  to  the 
different  words  **have,"  "has"  and  "had;"  that  when  one  of 
them  is  used  the  others  are  omitted;  or  better,  use  "have," 
"has,"  or  "had"  whenever  you  use  "rung." 

This  division  (2)  also  admits  of  subdivisions  a  and  ^;  L  e., 
oral,  and  written. 

3.  Write  original  sentences  about  the  ringing  of  the  bdL 
Each  sentence  should  be  brought  to  the  criticism  of  teacher  or 
class,  or  of  both ;  for  pupils  learn  much  from  the  work  of  the 
other  members  of  their  own  classes. 

t    There  is  of  course  in  all  this  work  no  need  to  say  anydiing 
about  modes  or  tenses,  person  or  number  of  the  verb ;  not  even 
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necessity  for  any  speaking  of  ''ring"  as  a  verb  at  all;  only  call  it 
tlie  word  "ring"  and  speak  of  its  "forms."  The  personal  pro- 
nouns offer  fine  opportunity  for  similar  treatment.  Thus  the 
work  might  appear  in  this  way: 

FORMS   OF   I. 

I  me  my 

mine      we  us 

our        OUTS 

Then  come  the  elliptical  sentences  in  which  the  mystical  relar 
tions  of  "person"  and  "number"  are  made  plain  by  the  con- 
text : 

1.     have  done work. 

2.  He  spoke  to . 

3.  This  is book. 

4.  That  book  is  yours ;  but  this  one  is . 

5.     are  going  to  the  city. 

With  the  "forms  of  I"  and  the  elliptical  sentences  before 
pupils,  an  oral  lesson  should  precede  the  written,  so  as  to  give 
opportunity  for  criticism  of  poor  selections.  A  little  help  given 
at  the  right  time  will  develop  the  power  to  choose  rightly,  and 
will  elevate  the  standard  of  taste  in  the  use  of  language.  This 
culture  of  taste  is,  as  I  have  before  indicated,  the  chief  end  of  a 
course  in  language  training. 


THE  A  B  C  OF  NUMBER. 

"We  will  do  some  buying  and  selling  to-day.  Look  over  the 
goods,  and  tell  me  what  there  is  to  sell." 

Boxes  of  matches  (empty  boxes);  thimbles  (clay);  marbles 
(clay);  spools  of  thread  (empty  spools);  lozenges  (paste-board 
disks);  sticks  of  candy  (colored  sticks);  pencils,  papers  of  pins, 
papers  of  needles,  pin-balls,  apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  peaches, 
oranges  (clay);  hat- pins  (splints);  pens,  toy  watches,  toy  tools 
(paper);  postage  stamps,  pictures,  cards,  sand- paper,  blotting- 
paper,  narrow  ribbon,  narrow  lace,  newspapex^,  envelopes,  star 
books,  pencil  tablets. 

"George  may  be  salesman,  and  set  his  own  prices,  but  he  is 
not  to  charge  more  than  fifteen  cents  for  any  article." 
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Teacher.  Nellie  mAy  run  to  the  store,  and  buy  a  thimble  for 
herself,  and  a  paper  of  No.  lo  needles  for  me.  (She  is  given 
a  ten-cent  piece.) 

Nellie,  at  the  store.  I  wish  for  a  thimble  for  myself,  and  a 
paper  of  No.  lo  needles. 

Salesmen.  Thimble  two  cents,  needles  five  cents,  and  three 
•cents,  are  ten  cents. 

T.  Frank  may  buy  a  small  bottle  of  ink  and  a  half-dozen 
pens.  (Frank  is  given  a  five-cent  piece  and  two  three-cent 
pieces.) 

Frank.     I  wish  for  a  bottle  of  ink  and  a  half-dozen  pens. 

S.  Bottle  of  ink  five  cents,  pens  five  cents,  and  one  cent, 
are  eleven  cents. 

T.  Harry  may  buy  two  sheets  of  coarse  sand-paper,  and  this 
morning's  paper.  (Harry  is  given  a  five-cent  piece  and  two  two- 
cent  pieces. ) 

S.  Two  sheets  of  sand-paper  four  cents,  and  the  newspaper 
three  cents,  and  two  cents,  are  nine  cents. 

T.  Annie  may  buy  three  two-cent  postage  stamps,  and  two 
sheets  of  white  tissue  paper.  (Annie  is  given  four  three-cent 
pieces.) 

S.  Three  two- cent  stamps  six  cents,  two  sheets  of  tissue- 
paper  four  cents,  and  two  cents,  are  twelve  cents. 

T.  Willie  may  buy  a  half-dozen  apples  and  three  peaches. 
(Willie  is  given  two  threes  and  a  five.) 

S.  Six  apples  three  cents,  three  peaches  six  cents,  and  two 
cents,  are  eleven  cents. 

T.  Nettie  may  buy  what  she  wishes  to  buy,  and  tell  me  about 
it  afterwards.     (Nettie  is  given  some  money.) 

T.  Henry  may  buy  anything  he  wants,  and  tell  me  about  it 
afterwards.  Joe  may  buy  two  sticks  of  candy  and  a  watch.  TcU 
me  about  the  purchase  when  you  return.  ' 

Each  child  tells  me  about  his  purchase  after  he  returns.  This 
exercise  will  require  some  tact  on  the  teacher's  part  at  first,  that 
it  may  run  smoothly ;  but  after  a  few  exercises  the  children  will 
price  the  goods  fairly,  and  count  out  change  in  a  business-like 
way.     The  exercise  tests  the  children's  power  to  apply  their 
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knowledge  of  number,  acquaints  them  with  prices  of  small  arti- 
cles, and  gives  practice  in  handling  money. 

The  prices  of  the  different  articles  may  be  written  upon  the 
board  before  the  class  exercises,  thus : 


Oranges    .     . 

•     .OS 

Paper  of  pins    .     . 

.     .06 

Apples      .     .     . 
Grapes      .     . 

.02 

Thimbles      .     .     . 

.02 

.03 

Ribbon  per  yard    . 

.05 

Pin-balls    .     .     , 

.05 

Paper  and  needles  . 

.     .10 

Lead  pencils  .     . 

.05 

Hat-pins  .... 

.     .02 

These  are  not  arithmetic  diversions,  but  legitimate  means  of 
training  to  a  knowledge  of  numbers. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  apphed  number.  Nice  little 
problems  about  articles  the  children  themselves  buy,  about  things 
they  see  and  do,  about  facts  in  nature,  as  the  number  of  toes  a 
cat  has,  the  number  of  wings  a  butterfly  has,  the  number  of  legs 
a  fly  has ;  about  numbers  applied  arbitrarily,  as  the  days  in  a 
week,  the  things  in  a  dozen,  the  things  in  a  score,  the  sheets  of 
paper  in  a  quire,  the  months  in  a  year,  the  gills  in  a  pint,  pints 
in  a  quart,  quarts  in  a  gallon,  in  a  peck,  in  a  bushel. 

I  have  selected  a  few  which  I  have  heard : 

If  I  tell  John  to  lower  half  the  windows  in  this  room,  how 
many  will  he  lower  ? 

If  you  have  three  holidays  in  the  winter  term,  and  two  in  the 
summer  term,  how  many  holidays  do  you  have  in  both  terms  ? 

Mary  writes  tlfree  words,  rubs  out  two  words,  and  then  writes 
three  more  words ;  how  many  words  will  she  have  to  show  me  ? 

If  Annie,  Jennie,  and  Ned  keep  their  hands  under  the  table, 
how  many  hands  are  hidden  away  ? 

If  Harry,  Jennie,  Robert,  and  Frank  stand  squarely  upon 
two  feet,  how  many  feet  will  rest  nicely  upon  the  floor  ? 

If  there  are  four  persons  in  your  family,  but  one  goes  away  to 
visit,  and  two  of  your  friends  come  to  visit  you,  then  one  of  these 
goes  away,  how  many  persons  will  there  be  in  your  family  ? 

If  you  have  four  errands  to  do,  and  forget  half  of  them,  how 
many  do  you  remember  ? 

If  you  drop  six  kernels  of  corn  into  each  hill,  and  a  worm 
eats  one,  a  crow  eats  two,  and  one  dies,  how  many  are  left  to 
grow? 
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One  mile  is  half  the  distance  I  walk  every  pleasant  day.  How 
far  do  I  usually  walk  ? 

If  you  owe  me  six  cents,  and  pay  me  in  two-cent  pieces,  how 
many  two-cent  pieces  do  you  give  me  ? 

If  George  writes  the  word  **cup"  six  times,  erases  the  word 
twice,  and  writes  it  over  again,  how  many  times  does  he  write 
the  word  ? 

My  watch  loses  six  seconds  a  day,  and  my  brother's  watch 
gains  two  seconds  a  day.  If  the  watches  are  together  one  morn- 
ing, how  much  will  they  differ  in  time  the  next  morning  ? 

If  a  boy  earns  two  cents  a  day,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and 
one  cent  for  each  of  the  other  days,  how  many  cents  will  he  earn 
during  the  week  ? 

What  three  unequal  pieces  of  money  make  six  cents  ? 

A  coffee-cup  holds  two  gills ;  how  many  cupfuls  make  a  pint? 

If  your  hat,  coat,  and  book  are  lying  on  the  chair,  and  your 
rubbers,  mittens,  and  boots  are  scattered  about  on  the  floor,  how 
many  things  must  you  pick  up  ? 

Exercises  like  these  make  children  think  before  they  act,  cul- 
tivate reason,  impress  facts,  awaken  interest,  and  put  knowledge 
in  a  form  to  use.  Their  office  is  not  solely  to  test  for  facts. 
They  furnish  the  best  opportunity  for  understanding  language, 
and  for  showing  power  to  reason.  I  never  aim  to  make  the  con' 
ditions  puzzling,  but  give  fair  and  open  questions.  I  always 
require  the  problem  to  be  illustrated  when  there  is  any 
hesitation  in  understanding  it.  I  believe  in  a  great  amount  of 
illustrative  work  to  show  me  what  the  children  are  thinking  about, 
and  to  help  the  child  to  think  more  clearly. 

In  all  work  with  nnmbers,  proceed  by  steps,  following  the  law 
of  dependence  and  of  simplicity.  It  is  not  always  best  to  finish 
one  subject  before  taking  up  another.  It  is  certainly  very  much 
simpler  to  take  the  first  step  in  addition,  in  subtraction,  and  in 
multiplication,  before  taking  the  second  step  in  addition ;  very 
much  simpler  to  toke  some  steps  in  fractions  and  in  mensuration 
and  in  denominate  numbers  before  taking  all  the  steps  under  the 
four  fundamental  rules. 

Many  books  give  quite  clearly  the  different  points  under  a 
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single  subject  in  their  order,  but  I  know  of  none  which  gives 
subjects  in  the  order  in  which  you  will  want  to  present  them,  if 
you  make  a  logical  analysis  of  the  subject  of  number,  for  teach- 
ing.    So  you  have  chiefly  to  depend  upon  your  own  study. 

There  is  no  text-book  calculated  to  be  of  much  help  to  the 
child  during  the  first  four  years.  He  needs  none  in  recitation, 
and  the  work  which  he  does  by  himself  is  represented  by  figures ; 
so  a  book  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  number  work  expressed 
in  figures,  and  in  the  last  part  some  examples,  with  blanks  for 
figures,  which  figures  he  is  to  supply,  and  then  solve  the  prob- 
lems, is  the  only  one  that  he  can  use.  Such  a  book  would  greatly 
aid  the  teacher  in  the  matter  of  time. 

Notation  and  numeration  are  taught  step  by  step,  as  occasion 
requires,  and  the  principles  acquired  gradually,  without  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  child. 

No  subject  offers  so  many  opportunities  for  mental  activity  to 
children  just  beginning  school  life,  as  simple  number.  In  no 
subject  is  it  possible  to  lead  them  to  do,  to  talk,  and  to  think,  as 
m  number.  Every  lesson  makes  a  special  demand  upon  their 
powers  of*  close  attention  and  of  quick  response.  There  is 
no  subject  that  they  enjoy  more,  none  they  take  more  pride  in 
studjdng. 

Do  not  forget  that  tact  enters  into  all  work,  and  that  no  one 
of  the  suggestions  made  will  be  of  value  without  it.  Tact  is  bom 
of  sympathy,  and  sympathy  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  all  teach- 
ing. Seek  it  first,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you 
There  is  no  child  but  b  responsive  to  our  personal  interest  in  him, 
and  there  are  few  children  who  will  be  interested  in  their  work 
without  it.— i!^^  K  M.  Reed^  in  New  York  School  Journal. 


The  telegram  sent  west  some  days  since  stating  that  Secretary 
Lamar  had  asked  for  Commissioner  Eaton's  resignation,  and  to  which 
the  Journal  referred  last  month  is,  we  learn  from  trustworthy  author^ 
ity,  incorrect.  Our  informant  says  that,  "  He  has  not  even  hinted 
that  snch  resignation  is  desired,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  appreciates 
tally  Gen.  Eaton's  work— especially  in  the  South."  We  are  glad  to 
aake  the  correction. 
3 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  DeputmcBt  is  conducted  by  Gbo.  P.  Bbovm,  President  Stake  Normal  ScImoL 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  OUTLINES. 


Much  reliance  is  placed  upon  "  teaching  by  outline"  by  teachers. 
Such  gross  abuses  of  this  method  have  been  sanctioned  by  some 
who  advertise  themselves  as  educational  reformers,  and  who  wield 
considerable  influence  among  the  young  and  less  thoughtful  class  of 
teachers,  that  a  word  of  caution  is  needed. 

We  shall  attempt  to  state  fairly  the  uses  and  abuses  of  this  plan  of 
teaching  as  they  appear  to  us. 

The  purpose  of  an  outline  is  to  employ  the  memory  of  the  eye  to 
assist  in  retaining  in  the  mind  the  order  of  the  ideas  that  compose  a 
science.  This  is  done  by  arranging  upon  black- board  or  paper  words 
and  phrases  that  express  these  ideas  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  a  cer- 
tain arbitrary  order.  He  who  understands  the  order  of  arrangement 
and  knows  the  ideas  will  be  able  to  see  in  this  outline  what  ideas  are 
co-ordinate  and  what  are  subordinate,  and  how  each  idea  stands  re- 
lated to  the  others.  But  to  make  this  arrangement  of  words  and 
phrases  signify  anything,  the  ideas  that  they  represent  must  be  fiist 
known  and  their  relations  discovered.  When  they  have  been  thus 
carefully  studied  then  the  mechanical  outline  may  bring  the  memory 
of  the  eyes  to  the  aid  of  the  other  retentive  faculties  involved  and 
assist  them  in  holding  these  ideas  in  their  proper  relations. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  black-board  may  often  be  profitably  em- 
ployed to  aid  in  teaching  for  the  first  time  the  relations  in  these  ideas, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  always  well  to  bring  the  senses  to  the  aid  of 
the  imagination,  the  reason  and  judgment  whenever  it  can  be  done. 

Outlining  is  especially  valuable  in  reviewing  a  topic  or  science,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  in  mind  the  prominent  ideas,  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  topic  has  been  made. 

It  is  a  great  abuse  of  outlines  when  they  are  made  the  principal 
object  of  study.  In  such  cases  the  mechanical  outline  of  a  subject 
is  substituted  for  the  subject  itself;  the  study  of  words  and  their  ar- 
bitrary arrangement  with  a  very  vague  idea  of  what  the  words  mean 
is  put  in  the  place  of  the  study  of  ideas  and  their  logical  connection ; 
the  sense  of  sight  is  employed  to  the  neglect,  if  not  utter  exclusion, 
of  the  imagination,  the  judgment  and  the  reason.  What  is  learned 
and  remembered  is  the  verbal  outline. 

To  one  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  even  to  one  familiar  with  it, 
such  a  student  seems  to  know  a  great  deal  so  long  as  he  is  allowed 
to  do  all  the  talking.  But  how  soon  is  the  illusion  dispelled  when 
some  questions  testing  the  knowledge  of  what  the  outline  expresses 
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are  asked.  Hi$  seeming  erudition  is  found  to  consist  of  words  of 
learned  length  and  thundering  sound. 

And  the  worst  and  most  criminal  feature  of  this  fraud  is  that  the 
innocent,  confiding,  gullible  student  really  thinks  he  has  something 
▼aluable  when  he  has  nothing. 

This  cruel  deception  often  finds  a  more  lasting  lodgment  in  the 
mind  from  the  stimulants  that  are  skillfully  applied  to  his  self*pride 
and  ^otism.  Poor  fellow !  He  really  thinks  he  has  learned  more 
in  three  months  by  the  outline  method  than  he  could  have  learned 
without  it  in  a  year.  It  is  not  until  he  gets  out  into  the  world  and 
comes  into  competition  with  those  who  hare  some  knowledge  and 
some  intellectual  training  that  he  finally  and  painfully  discovers  that 
be  knows  nothing.  He  finds  that  his  magnincent  possessions  are 
but  apples  of  Sodom. 

It  is  in  part  by  this  abuse  of  the  method  of  outline  study  that  some 
color  of  truth  is  given  to  the  boasts  of  some  schools  whose  advertise- 
ments we  have  read  that  by  their  new  methods  they  can  teach  a  stu- 
dent more  in  two  years  than  they  can  learn  in  other  schools  in  six. 
The  students,  as  we  have  said,  come  through  having  the  appearance 
of  knowing  something  because  they  can  rattle  through  a  mass  of 
skeletons  of  sciences  that  are  indeed  veritable  dry  bones. 

The  device  of  outline^  is  not  a  new  discovery.  It  has  been  used 
by  generations  of  teachers.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  left  for  our 
time  to  exalt  this  means  into  an  end  and  to  go  about,  as  Carlyle  says, 
rattling  this  dry  skin.  And  it  is  as  true  educationally  as  it  is  com- 
mercially, that  the  number  is  legion  of  those  who  are  ever  trying  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  There  are  a  few  who  succeed  in  doing 
this  in  the  commercial  world,  but  education  can  not  be  so  obtained, 

G.  p.  B. 


HOW  TO  PRONOUNCE  ARKANSAS. 


Ed.  Journal  :  The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "  If  Arkansas 
spells  "  Arkansaw,*'  why  does  not  Kansas  spell  "  Kan  saw  "  ?  Allow 
me  to  ask:  If  dcugh  spells  "do",  why  does  not  rough  spell  "ro"? 
The  pronunciation  of  geographical  names  is  explained  by  their  his- 
tory. The  name  Arkansas  was  given  to  a  settlement  made  by  the 
French  two  hundred  years  ago — in  1685.  It  was  pronounced  "Ar- 
kansaw*'  then,  and  has  been  ever  since,  the  pronunciation  being 
handed  down  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  generations  of  inhab- 
itants. With  Kansas  the  case  was  entirely  different.  It  was  not 
settled  until  within  comparatively  recent  years,  and  was  settled 
wholly  by  English  speaking  people,  who  pronounced  the  name  ac- 
cording to  ordinary  English  analogy.  There  was  no  other  pronun- 
ciation handed  down  from  a  remote  past.  Nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  people  out  of  ten  thousand  in  Arkansas  pro- 
nounce the  name  ''Arkansaw,**  and  the  ten>tbousandth  will  if  he 
ylives  there  long  enough.  Sk. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  editor  having  spent  the  last  month  in  New  Orleans,  asks  that 
any  mistakes  in  proof-reading,  or  shortness  in  miscellaneoiis  news, 
or  lateness  in  the  appearance  of  the  Journal  may  be  charged  to  the 
usual  source  of  all  such  mistakes  and  deficiencies — the  ever  conTea- 
ient  clerk. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  EXPOSITION. 


This  exposition  is  a  great  one.  In  some  regards  it  is  not  equal  to 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  but  in  others  it  far  exceeds  it.  Indiana*! 
state  exhibit  is  only  creditable,  except  in  its  educational  department, 
where  it  ranks  with  the  best.  The  excellence  of  the  educational  ex- 
hibit is  attested  by  impartial,  competent  judges.  The  writer  speaks 
what  he  has  learned  vn  the  ground.  State  Supt.  Holcombe  has  done 
himself  and  the  state  credit. 

The  Exposition  will  well  repay  a  visit  to  New  Orleans,  and  this  is 
the  best  season  to  see  the  "Sunny  South."  A  person  who  is  intcf^ 
ested  in  leaving  his  Arctic  climate,  and  for  a  few  days  bathing  in 
balmy  air  of  spring,  again  to  return  to  his  wintry  abode,  should  c(»ne 
here  in  February  or  March,  but  he  who  wishes  to  see  The  Souik 
in  its  wealth  of  verdure  and  flowers  should  come  now.  To  see  the 
South,  May  is  a  hundred  fold  better  month  than  February. 

New  Orleans  itself  is  well  worth  a  visit.  We  speak  from  experi- 
ence and  say — //  will  pay  to  visit  the  World* s  Expositiam  at  New 
Orleans, 


ELECTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


By  the  law  there  must  be  an  election  of  county  superintendents 
the  first  of  June.  The  Journal  wishes  to  reiterate  what  it  has  often 
said  before,  viz :  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  this  the  most 
important  officer  in  the  county.  No  other  officer  has  such  vital  rela- 
tions with  so  many  people.  No  other  officer  has  it  in  his  power  to 
exercise  so  much  influence  for  good.  His  work  is  for  all  classes^ 
rich,  poor,  black,  white,  without  regard  to  politics,  religion,  or  reUh 
tionship. 

In  the  selection  of  these  superintendents  trustees  are  called  upon 
to  discharge  the  most  responsible  and  most  important  of  their  offidsl 
duties.  In  this  selection  trustees  should  rise  above  politics,  above 
sectarianism,  above  relationship,  above  personal  friendship,  and 
have  in  mind  only  the  highest  interest  of  the  children  of  the  county. 
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A  man  who  is  not  capable  of  rising  above  all  these  side  issues  and 
▼oting  for  a  superintendent  solely  upon  his  m€rit  is  not  the  man  for 
trustee. 

In  making  this  choice  of  superintendent,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  present  incumbent  should  have  the  preference.  Experience  is 
valuable  in  any  line  of  work.  In  this  office  it  takes  about  all  the 
first  year  to  inaugurate  and  put  into  successful  operation  any  sys- 
tematic plan  of  work,  and  a  term  of  two  years  only  prepares  a  per- 
son for  his  best  work.  A  man  who  has  had  two  years  experience  is 
worth  much  more  in  the  office  than  a  new  person  of  6qual  ability. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  retention  in  office  of  incompetent  or  un« 
faithful  superintendents,  neither  is  it  a  plea  for  even  a  good  man  if 
a  much  better  one  can  be  had,  but  is  a  plea  for  the  exercise  of  the 
best  judgment,  to  the  end  that  the  "great  right  arm  of  our  school 
system  "  may  be  strengthened  and  not  weakened  in  the  election  to 
take  place  in  June. 

LADY  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS— WHY  NOT? 


Why  not  elect,  in  some  of  the  counties,  ladies  to  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  ?  In  Illinois  some  of  the  most  efficient  super- 
intendents are  ladies,  and  the  Journal  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
same  thing  might  not  be  true  in  Indiana.  True,  a  former  Attorney 
General  gave  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  superintendent  is  a 
county  officer,  and  that  a  county  officer  must  be  a  citizen^  and  that  a 
woman  is  not  a  citizen,  in  the  office  holding  sense.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  man  who  framed  the  law  which  gives  women  the  right 
to  serve  on  school  boards,  is  a  good  lawyer  and  inUnded  the  law  to 
include  all  school  offices.  It  is  also  true  that  not  only  he,  but  many 
able  lawyers  hold  the  opinion  that  the  county  superintendency  is 
not  in  aay  true  or  legal  sense  a  county  office,  and  that  women  are 
eligible. 

The  Journal  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  a  good  woman 
elected  in  some  of  the  counties,  and  then  if  any  one  chooses  to  contest 
the  election  the  courts  could  decide  the  matter. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPT.  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
For  the  Years  ending  August  ji,  188J-4, 

Supt.  Holcombe*s  first  Biennial  Report  is  before  us,  and  deserves 
special  mention.  It  contains  information  on  many  subjects  con- 
nected with  education,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  reports 
heretofore  issued  firom  this  office. 

Ar/  First  discusses,  (i)  the  Indiana  System,  setting  forth  its  main 
features  and  their  dependence  and  relations,  and  gives  also  a  brief 
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history  of  the  growth  of  the  system ;  (2)  various  amendments  needed 
in  some  of  the  details  of  the  system — this  especially,  for  the  legisla- 
ture did  nothing  in  this  line ;  (3)  State  Teacher's  Certificates,  modi- 
fied plan  of  examination,  conditions,  sample  questions,  etc.;  (4) 
Teachers'  Institutes,  county  and  township,  with  uniform  ouUhies  for 
each ;  (5)  Uniform  Course  of  Study  for  the  county  schools  and  ques- 
tions for  graduation  from  the  same;  (6)  High  School  Commissions; 
(7)  Celebration  of  Arbor  Day ;  (8)  Inter-State  Educational  Conven- 
tion ;  (9)  Teachers*  Reading  Circle;  (10)  State  Exhibit  at  Madison; 
(11)  Higher  and  Special  Instruction ;  (12)  Analysis  of  Statistics,  etc. 

Pari  Second  contains,  (i)  Biographies  of  State  Superintendents, 
by  H.  M.  Skinner,  chief  clerk  of  Supt. ;  (2)  Proceedings  of  County 
Sup*ts  Association  ;  (3)  Essays  of  County  Sup'ts  on  various  topics; 
(4)  Statistical  Tables  1(5)  General  Index. 

The  following  are  a  few  facts  gleaned:  Total  enumeration  of 
children,  722,851,  an  increase  in  one  year  of  3,816;  No.  enrolled, 
501,142,  of  whom  8,903  were  colored.  The  percent  of  children  en- 
rolled for  the  entire  state  is  64 ;  the  highest  percent  by  any  county  is 
88,  and  that  is  reached  only  by  Kosciusko  and  La  Grange;  the  lowest 
percent  is  23,  by  Brown  county.  The  counties  making  the  largest 
enumeration  are  Marion,  45,283 ;  Allen,  25,078 ;  Vanderburg,  20,831: 
those  making  the  smallest  enrollment  are  Ohio,  1,772 ;  Stark.  2,161; 
Union,  2,504.  Number  of  teachers  employed,  13,302,  of  whom  6,481 
are  females. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


Few  laws  were  enacted  by  the  late  General  Assembly  that  affect 
the  school  system  of  our  state,  nor  are  those  of  special  importance 
which  were  passed.  The  following  presents  in  brief  summary  the 
changes  made  and  the  appropriations  voted. 

Surplus  Dog  Tax. — Section  8  of  the  act  approved  April  13, 1881, 
is  considerably  altered  by  an  amendment  presented  in  the  Senate 
and  numbered  108.  Hereafter,  township  trustees  will  retain  all  sur- 
plus arising  from  the  dog  tax,  after  paying  for  the  sheep  killed,  unless 
such  surplus  exceeds  fifty  dollars,  on  the  first  Monday  in  March; 
and  in  case  the  sum  does  exceed  fifty  dollars  at  that  time,  the  amount 
is  to  be  turned  into  the  county  treasury,  to  constitute  a  "dog  fund** 
from  which  other  trustees  may  draw,  if  they  have  not  been  able  to 
pay  for  all  the  sheep  killed  in  their  townships.  On  the  second  Mon- 
day in  March  all  that  remains  of  the  "dog  fund"  is  to  be  given  to 
the  schools  in  like  manner  as  the  interest  on  the  Congressional 
School  Fund.  This  last  would  appear  to  be  a  somewhat  indefinite 
statement. 
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Private  Libraries. — Where  there  is  a  library  established  by  pri- 
vate donation,  worth  one  thousand  dollars  or  more,  and  secured  to 
the  use  of  all  the  people  of  the  township,  the  township  trustee  may 
levy  and  collect  annually  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one  cent  on  the 
hundred  dollars,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  library, 
for  its  care  and  enlargement. 

Library  Buildings. — With  the  consent  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners, the  township  trustee  may  erect  or  extend  a  building  for  such 
library,  and  collect  therefor  a  tax  of. not  more  than  five  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  for  not  more  than  three  years.  These  two  provi- 
sions are  to  be  found  in  the  act  numbered  loo,  which  originated  in 
the  House.     It  contains  an  emergency  clause. 

Payment  for  Library  Buildings  Already  Erected.— City 
school  trustees  who  have  erected  library  buildings  or  purchased  real 
estate  for  such  purposes,  according  to  Sections  4524-5-6  Revised 
Statutes  of  1881,  and  who  are  not  able  to  pay  the  same  from  the 
revenues  therein  prescribed,  may  pay  for  the  same  from  any  of  the 
special  school  revenue.  This  act  {324,  Senate)  contains  an  emer- 
gency clause. 

A  Metropolitan  Law. — In  cities  of  over  seventy  thousand  pop- 
ulation, the  offices  of  city  treasurer  and  city  assessor  are  abolished. 
The  county  treasurer  is  to  conduct  the  city*s  finances,  and  is  to  give 
a  separate  bond  to  the  school  commissioners  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
moneys  belonging  to  the  "  school  city,"  and  is  otherwise  instructed 
somewhat  minutely  as  to  his  new  functions.  This  act  is  numbered 
182  (Senate). 

County  Treasurers'  Settlements. — The  act  numbered  322 
(Senate)  cuts  away  a  great  deal  of  red  tape,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
it  was  not  passed  thirty  years  ago.  At  the  semi-annual  settlement 
the  State  Auditor  is  to  give  the  county  treasurer  a  warrant  on  the 
state  treasury  for  the  state  school  revenue  collected  in  his  county ; 
and  when  the  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  maJces  his  semi-annual 
apportionment,  the  State  Auditor  shall  draw  a  warrant  on  the  State 
Treasurer  for  any  deficiency.  County  treasurers  will  pay  or  receive 
any  surplus,  accordingly  as  they  receive  by  the  apportionment  less 
or  more  than  their  counties  contribute.  Thus  the  great  bulk  of  the 
revenue  will  not  be  carried  to  the  capital  and  back  twice  a  year. 
This  act  contains  an  emergency  clause. 

Relief  of  Trustees. — Several  acts  were  passed  for  the  relief  of 
trustees  who,  through  the  bank  failures  of  last  year,  lost  the  school 
money  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  were  liable  for  the  deficits  thus 
created. 

The  State  University. — Indiana  University  receives  in  the  gen- 
eral appropriations  the  total  sum  of  thirty- six  thousand  dollars,  as 
follows : 
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Annual  expenses f  23,000  00 

Building  repairs,  library,  museum,  apparatus,  etc*  • .    13.000  00 

Total ^36,000  00 

Stats  Industrial  School. — Purdue  University  receives  the  same 
total  sum  as  Indiana,  as  follows : 

Annual  expenses >24»ooo  00 

Buildings  an4  machinery 12,000  00 

Total $36,000  00 

Stats  Normal  School. — ^The  State  Normal  School  receives  an 
aggregate  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  (in  addition  to  the 
twenty  thousand  dollars  apportioned  annually  by  the  State  Snpt  of 
Public  Instruction),  as  follows : 

Annual  expenses $10,000  00 

Library 500  00 

Total $10,500  00 

Among  the  bills  which' were  generally  desired,  by  the  people,  bft 
which  failed  to  pass,  were  those  relating  to  the  instruction  of  yootks 
in  the  physiological  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  to  tbe 
township  institutes.  As  regards  the  former,  there  is  not  so  mndi 
need  for  positive  law  on  the  subject,  as  for  an  interest  on  the  paitof 
the  teacher.  In  our  state  we  have  a  way  of  anticipating  the  law  in 
many  things  relating  to  the  school  system.  In  fact,  our  system  is  a 
growth,  largely  outside  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  State  ^Supt  of  Public  Instruction  provided  last  year  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  state  in  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  when  he  issued  his  Outline  of  Institute  Work,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  all  conscientious  teachers  will  make  a  practical  use  of 
the  work  of  the  institutes. 


There  was  a  meeting  of  superintendents  and  graded  school  teach- 
ers at  Elkhart  on  April  i8th.  The  following  subjects  were  on  the 
program  for  discussion :  i.  Graduation  and  its  data ;  2.  The  Orer- 
work  of  Pupils ;  3.  What  changes  are  needed  in  our  course  of  study? 

4.  Can  the  course  of  study  be  so  arranged  as  to  promote  pupils  faster? 

5.  How  can  we  interest  pupils  in  the  reading  of  good  literature?  6. 
Essential  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

Supt.  Elias  Boltz  seems  to  be  a  moving  educational  spirit  in  that 
section  of  the  state. 


Under  the  new  arrangements  for  State  Licenses  about  sixty  per- 
sons have  applied.  This  is  a  great  increase  over  the  number  apply- 
ing in  any  former  year,  and  the  plan  is  certainly  a  good  one. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  MARCH. 

SciSNCB  OP  Tbachino  ^i.    What  is  memory  ?    State  the  differ- 
ence between  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect  memory  of  any  thing. 

2.  At  what  age  will  children  memorize  with  greatest  ease  ? 

3.  What  is  the  evil  of  trying  to  make  pupils  learn  what  requires 
the  activity  of  the  reasoning  powers  before  these  have  become  active  ? 

4.  What  is  concrete  knowledge  ?  What  is  abstract  knowledge  ? 

5.  Which  of  the  above  kinds  of  knowledge  are  most  interesting 
toadiild?    Why? 

Reading. — i.    In  what  grade  should  pupils  be  supplied  with  dic- 
tionaries, and  for  what  purpose  should  they  be  used  ? 

2.  What  is  an  aspirated  tone  ?    Give  an  example  that  should  be 
read  in  that  tone. 

3.  Of  what  use  are  punctuation  marks  ?    Illustrate. 

4.  How  will  you  prevent  your  pupils  from  reading  poetry  in  a 
sing-song  tone  ? 

5.  Name  the  inflections  used  in  reading,  and  give  the  use  of  each. 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  a  stanza  of  poetry  selected  by 
2he  snperintendent. 

Physiology. — i.    Can  a  nerve,  once  cut,  be  healed  again  ?   Illus- 
trate. 

2.  Describe  the  villi  of  the  intestines. 

3.  Explain  to  what  degree  animal  heat  is  constant. 

4.  Describe  the  action  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 

5.  Why  do  we  not  see  objects  inverted  ? 

6.  Describe  the  epiglottis. 

7.  Describe  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
S.     Describe  the  function  of  the  liver. 

9.     Describe  the  valves  of  the  blood  vessels. 
ID.    What  effects  are  produced  by  want  of  natural  sleep  ? 

History. — i .  What  led  Columbus  to  the  discovery  of  America  ?  10 

2.  What  people  claims  to  have  discovered  this  country  before  Co- 
lumbus ?  10 

3.  What  connection  had  the  settlement  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch 
with  the  "  Anti-Rent"  troubles  in  Tyler's  administration  ?  10 

4.  Name  four  indirect,  and  the  direct  cause  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  5  pts 

5.  Describe  briefly  the  connectioil  of  Franklin  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  10 

6.  What  difficulty  connected  with  the  territory  which  now  forms 
Indiana  had  Washington's  administration  ?  10 
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7.  What  two  commanders  were  noted  for  successful  operattoas 
in  the  war  of  18 12,  and  also  in  the  Mexican  War  ?  10 

8.  What  connection  had  the  Mexican  War  with  the  Civil  War  ?  !<> 

9.  What  celebrated  march  during  the  Civil  War  had  much  to  do 
with  closing  it  ?   What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  this  march  T   5,  S 

10.  Have  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  been  an  injury  or  a  benefit 
to  the  seceding  States  ?    Why  ?  3, 7 

Orthography. — i.  Write  and  punctuate  the  abbreviations  of 
the  following  words :  Received,  volumes,  pages,  manuscripts.  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine. 

2.  Write  five  sentences,  and  in  each  use  one  of  the  following 
words  correctly :    Cholor,  vane,  dulest,  venial,  serge. 

3.  Indicate  the  proper  pronunciation  of  these  words :  Won,  jng- 
ular,  seine,  tiny,  satire. 

4.  Give  a  table  of  the  consonants  that  have  more  than  one  sound. 

5.  In  how  many  ways  may  the  sound  of  ^  in  i/r  be  represenled? 
Give  them. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  selected  by  the  superintendent. 

Penmanship. — i.    What  is  meant  by  the  analysis  of  letters? 

2.  Which  capitals  should  be  commenced 'three  spaces  above  the 
base  line  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  spacing  ?  What  space  should  be  allowed 
letters  in  a  word  ? 

4.  Where  should  the  shade  occur  in  /  and  df 

5.  Analyze  t\  d,j\  n^y. 

NoTB.— Your  writing  in  aniwermf  these  qucitioBS  will  be  tmken'u  a  tpecutcnorywr 
penmanship,  aod  wUl  be  nuurkcd  50  or  below,  according  to  merit. 

Geography. — i.  Name  all  the  countries  of  North  America  in 
order  of  position,  commencing  with  the  most  northerly.  In  order 
of  size,  beginning  with  the  largest. 

2.  Name  the  capital  of  each  of  the  ten  leading  countries  of  En- 
rope. 

3.  Name  the  three  greatest  wheat  producing  countries  of  the 
world.  The  greatest  rice  market  of  the  United  States  The  greatest 
rice  producing  country  of  the  world. 

4.  Bound  Brazil ;  give  some  idea  of  its  size  compared  with  three 
other  countries,  and  a  statement  of  five  of  its  most  important  exports. 

5.  Describe  the  location  of  Rome,  Canton,  Quebec,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  New  Orleans. 

6.  Contrast  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union 
as  to  agricultural  products,  and  account  for  the  differences  yon  no- 
tice. 

7.  Name  the  five  leading  agricultural  countries  of  Europe.  The 
five  leading  mining  countries. 
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8.  Name  in  order  the  waters  passed  through  by  a  vessel  that  goes 
directly  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool.  With  what  would  it  likely 
be  loadectf 

9.  Name  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States  that  exceed  500,000  in 
population. 

10.  Locate  the  following  five  cities :  San  Francisco,  Tokio,  Quito» 
Paris,  and  New  York. 

Grammar. — i.  Name  the  different  elements  of  a  sentence,  and 
state  what  kinds  of  modifiers  each  may  have. 

2.  State  in  full  the  difference  in  the  use  of  the  adverbs  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  "He  is  probably  honest,  but  he  is  exceedingly  un- 
popular." 

3.  How  is  the  passive  form  of  the  verb  made  from  the  active  ? 

4.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following,  giving  reasons : 

a.    I  feel  badly. 

^.    The  child  behaves  bad. 

c.    I  had  rather  go  as  stay. 

5.  Write  the  correct  plural  of  each  of  the  following :  Piano,  valley, 
dwarf,  mouse-trap.  General  Smith. 

6.  Give  the  present  and  past  participle  forms  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing verbs :    Write,  lay,  set,  receive. 

7.  How  does  the  infinitive  differ  from  the  finite  verb?  How  re- 
semble it  ? 

8.  Analyze :    "  It  is  believed  that  the  moon  is  not  inhabited." 

9.  How  does  the  compound  sentence  differ  from  the  simple  sen- 
tence with  a  compound  subject  or  predicate  7  Illustrate  each  by  an 
example. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  that  is  interrogative  in  form  but  declarative 
in  meaning. 

Arithmetic. — i.  A  boat  in  crossing  a  river  500  yds.  wide,  drifted 
with  the  current  360  yds. ;  how  far  did  it  go  ?  In  extracting  the  sq. 
root,  why  double  the  root  already  found  for  a  trial  divisor  ? 

2.  A's  gain  is  $1,800,  B*s  $2,250,  C's  $3,200 ;  A's  capital  was  in  6 
months,  B*s  9  months,  and  C's  14  months ;  how  much  of  the  capital, 
127,450,  did  each  own  ? 

3.  Find  the  face  of  a  90  day  note,  which,  discounted  at  7^  per 
annum,  yields  $1,235  40.    Analyze. 

4.  Find  the  discount  of  $6,344.25,  due  in  23  days ;  rate  of  interest 
5^.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  debt  not  due  and  its  present 
worth? 

5.  Find  the  amount  of  $1,883  ^or  i  year,  4  mos.,  21  days,  at  9^. 
What  is  the  difference  between  simple  and  compound  interest? 

6.  A  garrison  has  food  to  last  9  months,  giving  each  man  i  lb.  2 
oz.  a  4Ay ;  what  should  be  a  man's  daily  allowance,  to  make  the  food 
last  1  year  8  months  ? 
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7.  Divide  36.72672  by  .5025.  Give  the  rule  for  pointing  off  the 
quotient  in  the  division  of  decimals. 

8.  What  order  or  orders  will  a  figure  in  the  tenths'  pl^e,  multi* 
plied  by  a  figure  in  the  hundredths'  place,  have  ?  What  is  the  effect 
of  annexing  or  omitting  ciphers  at  the  right  of  a  decimal  ? 

9.  Reduce  ^j^^^^*  and  f  x  ( 100— £f^+{]{)  to  their  simplest  forms. 

10.    A  bought  I  of  a  farm  of  219I  acres,  and  sold  |  of  his  part  to  C ; 
what  part  of  the  whole,  and  how  many  acres  did  he  sell  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN  APRIL. 

ARrrHifBTia — i.  (385 — 6)h-3s93  spsoes.  94  rows  required.  379  ft. 
X94==26226  ft ;  26226  ft.-f  273  ft,  distance  across  the  field  from  fint  row 
to  lsst,s:26499  ft.,  or  5  mi.  6  rd.,  Ans. 

2.  156-1-25=12.24,  cost  per  head  of  fint  lot  |56-t-(25-|-3)=#2,  cost  per 
head  of  second  lot    ^2.24 — $2,1=^24  cents,  Ans. 

3.  L.  C.  M.  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  is  60;  6o+i==6i,  Ans. 

4.  One  of  the  three  equal  factors.  13.2-f  taken  three  times  will  prodoce 
the  given  number. 

5.  An  indemnity  against  loss.  A  written  contract  between  the  oonpaof 
and  the  insured.  Amount  paid  for  the  insurance.  Money  paid  for  the  use 
of  money.    Sum  of  principal  and  interest. 

6.  2  yr.  8  mo.  15  da.=%*  yr.  ,y^^^J-^0jj^=.C7-h    Ans.,  7^. 

7.  7  men  will  mow  }  of  35  A.  in  I  day,=J|^  A.  i  man  will  mow  ia  I 
day  ^  of  y  A.=ii  A.  10  men  will  mow  in  i  day  loX^i  A.,  J^  A.  Ia  3^ 
days  they  will  mow  ziXV  A.=4i|  A. 

S«    843-^5  I=i6/r  degrees.   ^  of  i6,^=f  ^  hrs.=:i  hr.  6  min.  7^  tec. 
9.    i/39*--36»=i5  ft.,  Ans. 
la    ii^s^'<;U:Ji»p=$i28.  Ans. 

History. — i.  Of  Genoa,  in  Italy.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  King 
and  Queen  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  in  Spain 

2.  Admiral  Gaspard  de  Cologny,  sent  out  a  colony  of  Huguenots 
under  Jean  Ribault,  which  landed  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  sailed  np 
the  river  St.  John,  and  founded  Port  Royal,  The  whole  colony  pep> 
ished  when  Ribault  was  in  France  on  a  visit.  A  second  attempt  to 
found  a  colony  was  frustrated  by  their  own  dissensions  and  qnanels. 

3.  The  various  nations  tn  Europe  which  had  colonies  in  this 
country,  transferred  the  seat  of  war  to  it  as  far  as  they  could  to  save 
expenses  at  home,  while  the  national  animosities  which  continued 
here,  aided  in  bringing  on  and  keeping  up  a  condition  of  warfare. 

4.  The  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  that  of  Comwallis. 

5.  Really  none.  He  was  authorized  to  purchase  a  small  portion 
of  the  Southern  part  to  open  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  our  com- 
merce, but  his  commissioners  found  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
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French  to  sell  the  whole  for  a  remarkably  small  sum,  and  assuming 
powers  which  they  had  not  made  the  purchase,  in  which  they  were 
sustained  by  Jefimon,  and  afterwards  by  Confess.    Napoleon  I. 

6.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  whose  independence  had  not  been 
recognized  by  Mexico.  The  Gadsden  purchase  of  property  beyond 
the  Gila  Rirer. 

7.  In  1816.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  a  small 
point  of  land  in  Minnesota. 

8.  The  slave  trade  was  one  of  the  commercial  interests  of  New 
England,  to  which  the  South  was  opposed.  As  a  compromise  the 
trade  was  legalized  for  a  term  of  20  years.  As  the  North  furnished 
no  field  for  enlarged  slave  labor,  and  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
made  that  labor  eventually  of  great  value  in  the  South,  it  came 
about  that  when  the  slave  trade  ceased  by  the  constitutional  limita- 
tion it  had  become  important  to  the  South.  Ceasing  to  be  valuable 
to  the  North,  the  doctrine  of  abolition  soon  became  strong,  resisting 
which  the  South  gradually  drifted  into  the  Civil  War. 

9.  The  general  demand  at  the  north  that  our  army  be  moved  on 
to  Richmond,  while  from  want  of  time  and  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  real  difficulties  in  the  undertaking,  our  army  was  largely  unpre- 
pared. On  the  contrary  the  South  were  well  prepared,  and  had  a 
more  certain  knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing.  Furthermore 
their  success  in  reaching  Washington,  would  in  all  probability  have 
put  them  in  possession  of  means  and  appliances,  whose  use  might 
have  rendered  the  successful  operations  of  the  North  an  impossibility. 
The  defeat  roused  the  North  to  a  clear  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
struggle,  and  aroused  an  indomitable  spirit  of  patriotism  which  hav- 
ing right  and  justice  for  its  objects,  could  not  fail  of  eventual  success. 

10.  His  attempt  to  remove  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  War  De- 
partment in  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  bill.  It  failed  for  want 
of  a  constitutional  majority  on  the  vote  against  him,  resulting  in  a 
"  Scotch  verdict "  of  not  proven. 

Physiology. — i.  The  alimentary  canal  is  the  digestive  tube 
opening  anteriorly  through  the  mouth,  posteriorily  through  the  anus. 
It  is  lined  with  mucous  membranes,  and  has  three  enlargements — 
the  pharynx,  the  stomach,  and  the  large  intestine.  In  its  passage 
through  this  canal,  the  food  is  acted  upon  by  five  different  juices — 
the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the  intestinal,  and  pancreatic  juices,  and 
the  bile. 

2.  Respiration  is  the  act  by  which  the  body  takes  in  oxygen  and 
gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  other  impurities.  It  is  performed  chiefly 
durough  the  lungs,  but  partly  by  the  skin. 

3.  The  optic  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  second  pair  of  cranial 
nerves.  These  spring  from  the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  quad- 
rigesuna,  nnite  in  the  optic  commissure  underneath  the  cerebnun, 
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and  then,  after  a  partial  interchange  of  fibres,  pass  on  to  the  efe- 
balls. 

4.  Near-sightedness  is  due  to  an  elongation  of  the  eye-ball  from 
front  to  back,  so  that  parallel  rays  of  light,  entering  the  cornea, 
are  focused  in  front  of  the  retina.  Concave  spectacles  remedy  the 
defect. 

5.  The  fontanelle  is  the  space  within  the  roof  of  the  skull  where 
the  three  lines  of  sutures  tend  to  meet  in  the  cranium  of  the  new- 
bom  child,  but  which  is  temporarily  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
cartilage.  The  beating  of  the  heart  can  be  readily  perceived  at  this 
point. 

7.  Sensory  nerves  carry  impressions  toward  the  cranial  or  spinal 
centers ;  motor  nerves  carry  volitions  or  reflex  actions  outward  from 
these  centers. 

8.  The  labyrinth  is  the  internal  ear.  It  consists  of  chambers  and 
tubes  hollowed  out  in  the  temporal  bone.  Externally,  it  commnni- 
cates  through  the  oval  and  round  windams  with  the  middle  ear;  in- 
ternally, it  communicates  by  means  of  the  auditory  nerve  with  the 
brain.  Its  divisions  are  the  vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semi- 
circular canals. 

9.  The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscle.  It  has  four  cavities :  two  above, 
with  thin  walls — ^the  auricles ;  two  below,  with  thick  walls — ^the  ven- 
tricles. The  right  side  receives  from  the  body  partly  prepared  blood, 
impure  blood  and  lymph,  which  it  pumps  to  the  lungs;  the  left  side 
receives  pure  blood  from  the  lungs,  which  it  pumps  to  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body.  The  heart  lies  in  a  loose  sac' lined  with  serous 
membrane.  It  is  lined  with  fibrous  membrane.  Its  walls  are  com- 
posed mainly  of  striped  muscular  tissue. 

10.  Glands  are  organs  of  the  body  whose  form  is  various  but 
whose  essential  parts  are  a  layer  of  cells,  a  basement  membrane  be- 
neath and  a  capillary  network  of  blood-vessels.  The  function  of  a 
gland  is  essentially  secretive.  Some  of  the  larger  glands  of  the  body 
are  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  salivary 
glands,  etc. 

Reading — i.  Five  American  prose  writers,  with  one  work  of 
each:  Washinffton  Irving,  "The  Sketch- Book " ;  Oliver  WeodeQ 
Holmes,  "The  Guardian  Angel*' ;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "  Repre- 
sentative Men";  Henry  David  Thoreau,  "The  Excursions;"  James 
Fennimore  Cooper,  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 

3.  Three  things  important  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  by  a 
Third  Reader  pupil  are :  Such  a  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
lesson  that  he  can  give  their  substance  in  his  own  language ;  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  the  lesson  that  he  recognizes  them  at 
sight ;  such  a  knowledge  of  the  words  of  the  lesson  that  he  ca^  com- 
pose other  sentences  with  these  words  properly  placed  in  them. 
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4.  It  is  better  for  advanced  classes  to  stand  whilst  reading :  (a) 
They  acquire  the  habit  of  taking  and  maintaining  a  good  postur^ ; 
(i)  Their  position  thus  enables  them  to  have  a  better  use  of  the  re- 
spiratory and  vocal  muscles ;  (c)  They  may  learn  to  be  graceful, 
composed  and  at  ease  when  afterward  presenting  themselves  before 
an  audience. 

5.  In  the  preparation  of  a  Fifth  Reader  lesson,  the  dictionary  may 
be  used,  (a)  for  pronunciation,  (d)  for  accurate  definition,  {c)  for  syn- 
onymous words,  (ii)  for  mythological  references,  (e)  for  the  explana- 
tion of  foreign  phrases,  etc.,  etc. 

Geography. — i .  Okhotsk  Sea — separates  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka  from  Siberia:  Sea  of  Japan — separates  the  Japan  islands 
from  the  mainland :  Yellow  Sea — separates  Corea  from  the  conti- 
nent :  Bay  of  Bengal,  east  of  India :  Persian  Gulf,  between  Arabia 
and  Persia. 

2.  The  North  Pole  is  the  northern  extremity  of  the  earth's  axis. 
All  other  places  on  the  earth's  surface  are  south  of  the  North  Pole. 
Upernavik,  in  north  frigid  zone ;  St.  Petersburg,  in  north  temperate 
2one;  San  Francisco  and  London,  in  north  temperate  zone;  Buenos 
Ayres.  in  south  temperate  zone. 

3.  New  York  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  Province  of  Quebec ;  on  the  east  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Vermont,  Nfassachusetts,  and  Connecticut ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania ;  on  the  west  by 
Pennsylvania,  Lake  Erie,  and  Niagara  River.  The  five  largest  cities 
of  New  York  are  New  York  City,  at  the  head  of  New  York  Bay; 
Brooklyn,  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island ;  liufTalo,  at  the  east  end 
of  Lake  F.rie;  Albany,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  on  the  Hud- 
son River ;  Rochester,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Gen- 
esee River. 

4.  The  greater  mildness  of  the  climate  if  Western  Europe  is  due 
to  the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  washes  the  coast. 
The  eastern  coasts  of  North  America  are  also  chilled  by  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Arctic  current. 

5.  Pensacola  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Florida,  on  Pensacola 
Bay :  Milwaukee,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Michigan :. 
Belfast,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ireland,  on  Belfast  Lake :  Berlin, 
near  the  central  part  of  Germany,  on  the  River  Spree :  Canton,  in 
the  southern  part  of  China,  on  the  coast. 

6.  Porto  Rico  is  east  of  the  island  of  Hayti ;  belongs  to  Spain  : 
Malta,  south  of  Sicily,  in  Mediterranean  Sea;  belongs  to  Great  Britain : 
Iceland,  is  east  of  Greenland ;  belongs  to  Denmark :  Candia,  south- 
east of  Greece,  belongs  to  Turkey :  The  Bahamas  are  east  of  south- 
ern Florida,  and  belong  to  Great  Britain. 

7.  Java  is  an  island  of  the  East  Indies,  southeast  of  Sumatra,: 
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Odessa,  a  city  of  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea :  St  Roque,  a  cape,  the 
most  eastern  point  of  South  America :  Cairo,  capital  of  Egypt,  near 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile :  Honduras,  a  political  division  of  Central 
America. 

8.  France  and  Switzerland. 

9.  (a)  Mt  Aconcagua,  in  Chili.    (3)  The  Alps. 

10.  Asia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  east  by  die 
Pacific  Ocean;  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  west  by  the  Red  Sea, 
Mediterranean,  Marmora,  Black,  and  Caspian  Seas;  by  the  Cau- 
casus Mountains,  the  Ural  River  and  Ural  Mountains.  China  is 
most  densely  populated.  Its  capital  is  Pekin ;  government,  a  despo> 
tism ;  chief  exports,  tea  and  sUk. 

GRAifMAR.^2.  a,  "Get  wisdom;  and,  with  all  thy  getting,  get  un- 
derstanding."  d.  " '  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor  ?'  said  the  spider 
to  the  fly."  c.  They  agree  in  having  more  than  one  proportion. 
d.  The  propositions  differ  in  rank.  A  compound  sentence  connsts 
of  two  or  more  independent  propositions,  while  a  complex  sentence 
consists  of  one  independent  and  one  or  more  dependent  proposi- 
tions. 

3.  Most  of  our  thoughts  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  assertion. 
The  interrogative  and  imperative  forms  afford  brevity,  variety,  and 
emphasis;  as,  "  I  ask  you  whether  you  will  go,**  is  assertive.  Intei^ 
rogative,  "Will  you  go?**  Assertive  (form  of  command),  "I  ask 
you  to  go.**  Imperative,  "Go.**  We  use  the  exclamatory  form  to 
express  strong  feeling  or  emotion. 

4.  Prepositions  connect  related  words ;  or,  a  word  with  a  clause 
when  the  clause  is  the  object  of  a  preposition.  Conjunctions  connect 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses.  Prepositions  govern  the  objective  cas; 
conjunctions  do  not  affect  the  case  of  words. 

5.  "  And  (noun)  is  (copula)  a  (indef.  article)  conjunction  (noun) 
when  (conj.  adverb)  it  (per.  pronoun)  is  used  (verb)  to  connect  (in- 
finitive) sentences  (noun). 

6.  Simple  sentence  containing  an  independent  element  Thmi 
is  the  subject,  is  the  copula,  and  question  the  predicate.  Tohetr 
not  to  he  is  used  absolutely. 

7.  Him  is  a  pronoun,  personal,  masculine,  third,  singidar,  indi- 
rect object  of  told;  to  ^  is  sm  infinitive,  present,  used  as  the  direct 
object  of  to/d;  his  is  a  personal  pronoun,  possessive  case,  and  limits 
going;  going  is  a  participial  noun,  nominative,  and  the  subject  of 
was  prevented ;  weu  prevented  is  a  verb,  regular,  transitive,  passive 
voice,  indicative,  past,  third,  singular,  and  agrees  with  its  subject 
going, 

8.  By  their  form ,  personal  pronouns  (generally  distinguish)  grun- 
matical  persons  and  can  not  be  used  as  connectives.  Relative  pro- 
nouns may  refer  to  persons  or  things  without  change  of  form  and 
are  used  as  connectives  in  subordinate  clauses. 
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9.  Ycur  dress  sits  (or  fits)  well.  The  intransitive  verb  set  is  in- 
correctly used  for  si/.  It  seems  be  be  Ae :  he  must  agree,  in  case, 
with  it,  I  believe  it  to  be  him :  him  and  {'/  must  be  in  same  Case. 
"Webster's  and  Worcester's  Dictionaries/'  since  each  is  the  author 
of  a  Dictionary.  The  phrase,  as  it  stands,  implies  joint  authorship, 
I  knew  of  his  being  a  musician.  Possession  is  implied. 
■  10.  Be  set,  be  raised,  has  been  laid,  shall  have  been  written,  is 
being  recited. 

SciEKCB  OF  Teaching.— I.  Because  he  is  obliged  to  get  the 
knowledge  through  a  new  channel.  All  the  knowledge  he  has 
gained  from  words  heretofore  has  come  through  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. 

2.  The  telling  of  it  gives  an  earnestness  and  attractiveness  that 
the  printed  language  can  not  convey. 

3.  A  child  is  more  likely  to  do  what  he  has  done.  A  story  only 
shows  what  some  one  else  has  done.  This  will  never  form  a  habit 
of  doing.  It  may  awaken  a  desire  to  do,  but  the  main  dependence 
for  the  forming  of  a  moral  character  must  be  in  doing  for  the  reason 
just  mentioned. 

4.  Because  it  is  exactly  analagous  to  the  way  he  has  learned  the 
spoken  word.     It  is  first  known  as  a  whole. 

5.  No.  I  tells  why  it  is  difficult.  It  is  important  because  if  he  is 
Dot  properly  taught  to  interpret  piinted  language  he  will  have  ro 
power  to  gain  knowledge  from  books.  This  will  shut  off  the  greatest 
avenue  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  total  enrollment  at  Purdue  University  is  260  for  the  year. 

There  were  40  graduates  from  the  Tippecanoe  county  common 
schools  this  spring. 

The  capital  of  West  Virginia  has  just  been  changed  from  Wheel- 
ing to  Charlestown. 

Forty  new  students  entered  the  Preparatory  Class  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity the  Spring  Term. 

Mr.  Hailman  is  at  the  head  of  the  La  Porte  schools.  We  contin- 
oally  hear  good  reports  of  his  work. 

The  Purdue  commencement  this  year  will  be  on  Thursday,  June 
nth.  There  are  eleven  seniors.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  June  8th,  9th,  and  loth,  before 
the  Undergraduates,  the  Art  Club,  and  the  Scientific  Society. 
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Edinburg  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  high  school 
will  graduate  ten  pupils  this  year.  J.  C.  Eagle  is  the  efficient  super- 
intendent. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  this  year 
at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  Pres  Soldan  is  hard  at  work  to  make  it  a 
success  in  all  regards. 

The  Rensselaer  schools  close  the  first  week  in  June.  They  have 
never  had  so  prosperous  a  year.  Supt.  P.  H.  Kirsch  is  an  earnest, 
painstaking,  capable  worker. 

The  third  annual  announcement  of  the  of  the  Pleasant  Lake  graded 
schools  indicates  enterprise  and  good  work.  H.  H.  Keep  is  princi- 
pal and  D.  S.  Gilbert  trustee. 

J.  G.  Scott  will  open  a  Review  Term  of  the  Borden  Institute,  at 
New  Providence,  Ind.,  July  7th.  He  will  be  assisted  by  I.  R.  Weather, 
Sup*t  of  the  Cannelton  schools. 

St.  Joseph  county  will  have  about  twenty  graduates  from  her  country 
schools  this  year.  We  received  a  very  handsome  "  commencement 
card'*  from  Stover's  school  of  Clay  township.  Mr.  Moon  has  done 
good  work  for  the  schools  of  St.  Joseph.     Keep  him  at  it. 

Supt  G.  H.  Kenaston,  of  Attica,  seems  to  have  stirred  up  quite  a 
literary  and  educational  spirit.  Not  only  has  he  aided  in  securing  a 
school  library,  but  he  is  now  actively  employed  in  securing  a  general 
circulating  library.  He  has  been  taking  notes  at  the  Purdue,  the 
Wabash,  and  the  De  Pauw  libraries. 

W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  La  Porte  schools,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Endora 
Hailman,  both  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  as  leading 
kindergartners,  will  open  a  Summer  School  for  the  training  of  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  teachers,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  20th,  imme- 
deately  following  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation. 

yY^  Marion  Normal  College  is  the  name  of  a  new  normal  opened 
at  Marion,  with  Joseph  Tingley  as  president.  Prof.  Tingley  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  Asbury  University,  and  his  prominence 
as  a  scientist  is  generally  conceded.  In  later  years  he  has  con- 
ducted a  scientific  department  in  connection  with  the  Central  Nor^ 
mal  at  Danville. 

We  hear  good  reports  from  Goshen.  They  have  twenty-three 
teachers,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  Reading  Circle.  This  work,  it 
is  thought,  is  having  a  good  effect  on  the  schools.  There  are  more 
than  1200  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  average  attendance  on  number 
belonging  is  over  95  per  cent.  W.  H.  Sims  is  the  moving  power. 
He  is  re-elected  for  another  year.    Served  him  right. 
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Thelschool  at  Liberty  Mills  closed  on  April  3d,  by  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  high  school.  The  reports  from  the  school  are 
▼ery  flattering.    W.  A.  Fisk  is  the  efficient  leader. 

Jesse  H.  Brown,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Indianapolis  schools, 
can  be  engaged  for  general  Institute  work  in  July  and  August.  Mr. 
Brown  also  makes  a  specialty  of  normal  instruction  in  Drawing  in 
institutes. 

Thb  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Teachers'  Association 
were  unaccountably  mislaid  and  not  discovered  till  the  space  was 
all  filled,  and  this  explanation  is  crowded  in  at  the  last  hour  The 
proceedings  will  appear  next  month,  and  thus  the  permanent  record 
will  be  kept. 

We  have  received  some  Reading  Tablets  prepared  by  the  lowest  pri- 
mary grades  of  the  Laporte  schools.  The  stories  are  taken  from 
their  regular  language  work  and  are  very  good  indeed.  We  add  one 
of  the  letters  which  would  throw  credit  on  some  older  heads.  From 
this  letter  we  can  form  a  pretty  clear  general  idea  of  what  these  chil 
dren  are  doing. 

La  Porte,  Indiana,  Feb*y  26,  1885. 

My  Dear  Cousin  : — I  go  to  school  every  day  and  we  learn  to  read 
and  write.  We  march,  and  I  am  the  leader.  We  work  in  clay,  and 
cut  and  paste.  I  am  in  the  Second  Reader.  We  have  tablets  and  lay 
pretty  designs  on  the  tables.  My  teacher  had  us  speak  pieces  last 
Friday.  Your  loving  cousin,  Daisy  Huntoon. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS*  MEETING 
Held  at  Union  City,  March  ijth,  14th,  iSSj, 

Pursuant  to  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Sup*ts  of  graded  schools 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Winchester  in  October,  1884,  ^  second  meeting 
was  held  at  Union  City  March  13  and  14,  1885  At  this  meeting  the 
following  Sup*ts  were  present :  Messrs.  Bloss.  McRae.  Study,  Butler, 
Reed,  Hobbs,  Wirt,  and  Treudley  of  Ind.,  and  Messrs.  F.  G.  Cromer, 
P.  £.  Cromer,  Zemer,  Woodbury,  and  Fall  from  Ohio.  Besides  these 
Mr.  Woods,  Prin.  of  Winchester  high  school ;  Mr.  Frank,  teacher  of 
science  in  the  Greenville  high  school ;  and  Mr.  Hiram  Hadley,  of 
Indianapolis,  were  present. 

The  following  subjects  were  canvassed:  i.  What  Constitutes  an 
Ideal  School?  2.  How  can  we  best  use  the  School  Library?  3.  What 
Training  is  necessary  to  successful  Teaching  ?  4.  Which  is  better. 
Township  or  County  Supervision  ? 

Besides  these  views  were  intercl^anged  ufKm  various  subjects, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Examinations,  Punctuality,  etc. 
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The  discussion  of  the  second  topic  was  not  heard  by  the  secretary. 
As  for  the  first  topic  it  was  said  that  in  such  a  school  the  teaching  of 
elementary  science  would  be  made  very  prominent,  and  would  be 
made  to  underlie  the  teaching  of  language;  that  the  superintendent 
would  have  no  teaching  to  do,  finding  adequate  use  for  all  his  pow- 
ers in  the  instruction  of  his  teachers,  and  the  testing  of  the  progress 
of  the  pupils ;  that  the  great  work  set  before  the  school  would  be  the 
development  of  the  power  to  think ;  that  it  would  create  the  ability 
to  know  how  to  acquire  and  use  knowledge  and  see  the  relations  of 
principles ;  that  pupils  here  would  be  filled  with  the  desire  to  leara. 
Further  discussion  took  the  very  natural  turn  of  inquiry  into  the 
causes  thwarting  the  progress  of  schools,  among  which  were  dted 
roller-skating,  protracted  meetings,  etc. 

Respecting  the  third  topic  it  was  agreed  that  whatever  might  be 
the  training,  essential  to  it  was  the  faculty  for  teaching  which  is  in- 
born and  not  created.  With  this,  training  enhances  the  value  of  the 
teacher.  Without  it  all  training  is  rendered  more  or  less  ineffideot 
The  interesting  question  was  raised  as  to  the  value  of  normal  schools 
in  the  training  of  teachers.  On  this  point  it  was  said  that  one  great 
danger  lay  in  the  fact  that  too  many  normal  students  were  not  suffi- 
ciently informed,  and  that  in  consequence  the  teaching  of  these  was 
apt  to  become  lifeless  and  formal,  unless  saved  by  a  strong  substra- 
tnm  of  common  sense.  The  question  was  propounded  whether  for 
the  true  teaching  of  elementary  science  previous  laboratory  training 
was  not  essential.  To  this  question  the  secretary  understood  that 
the  superintendents  would  return  an  affirmative  answer,  although  the 
conclusions  were  not  well  defined. 

Further  report  of  what  was  said  and  done  is  not  necessary,  save 
the  action  of  the  superintendents  on  the  hign  school  course  of  smdy. 
In  adopting  the  following  course  as  on  the  whole  the  best,  in  their 
judgment,  the  superintendents  assumed  that  it  had  been  preceded  by 
an  eight  years  course  of  study ;  that  pupils  could  read  and  write  well; 
that  they  could  give  expression  to  what  they  know  in  reasonably  clear, 
accurate  language;  that  they  were  posted  in  geography  and  were  fa- 
miliar and  ready  with  the  main  principles  of  business  transactions. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Mathematics,  Science,  Language,  History. 
First  Kfar— Arithmetic,  Physiology,  Grammar,  U.  S.  History. 
Second  Kfar— Algebra,  Phys.  Geography,  Rhetoric,  Gen.  History. 
Third  Kfar— Alge.  J,  Geom.  J ;  Physics,  Eng.  Lit.,  Gen.  History. 
Fourth  Year — Geom.  i,  Arith.  \\  Chemistry,  Eng.  Lit.  i.  Gram. }; 
Constitution  \,  U.  S.  History  \. 
On  the  above  course  the  following  points  were  made : 
I.    A  large  majority  would  put  U.  S.  History  in  the  eighth  year, 
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in  which  case  they  would  substitute  for  U.  S.  History  the  study  of 
English  Classics. 

2.  The  study  of  Rhetoric  should  look  largely  toward  Grammar. 

3.  Chemistry  was  to  be  taught  only  on  the  condition  that  labora- 
tory practice  was  possible.  Otherwise  the  superintendents  agreed 
that  the  study  of  Botany  would  afford  the  next  best  scientific  study 
to  be  taught,  especially  during  the  fall  and  spring.  During  winter 
some  other  science,  as  Geology,  mightjbe  pursued.  But  it  was  agreed 
that  so  far  as  these  sciences,  as  Zoology,  Geology,  Astronomy,  etc., 
were  concerned,  the  personal  taste  of  the  teacher  ought  to  be  the  de- 
terming  element,  from  the  fact  that  he  could  far  better  teach  a  sub- 
ject he  enjoyed. 

4.  In  case  pupils  desired  to  go  to  college  it  was  agreed  to  give  the 
last  three  years  of  the  language  course  to  Latin.  In  addition  it  was 
agreed  by  the  majority  that  in  the  study  of  Algebra  the  work  in  an 
orcUnary  book  like  Wentworth's  or  Loomis's  ought  to  proceed  as  far  a^ 
logarithms ;  that  plane  geometry  and  trigonometry  were  better  than 
plane  geometry  alone,  or  plane  and  solid  alone ;  that  in  case  pupils 
should  study  Latin  it  were  best  to  have  the  grammar  and  reader  in 
the  first  year,  Caesar  in  the  second,  and  Virgil  in  the  third. 

In  the  various  discussions  Holtze's  Elements  of  Physics  and  Miss 
Youman's  Botanical  Course  were  very  highly  recommended  for  train- 
ing in  elementary  science.  Houston's  Physical  Geography,  Went- 
worth's Geometry,  and  also  Welch's  Essentials  of  Geometry  were 
recommended  for  high  school  study.  Guyot's  was  deemed  the  best 
of  all  Physical  Geographies,  though  a  little  too  heavy  for  high  school 
use.  The  reviews  of  the  common  branches  ought  to  be  carried  on 
with  strict  reference  to  the  principles  involved. 

The  above  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
.the  meeting,  which  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  draw  up  for  pub- 
lication On  motion  it  was  agreed  to  hold  another  meeting  next 
year  not  later  than  October. 

The  universal  expression  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  was 
that  the  meeting  had  been  a  great  success.  It  is  proper  to  say  that 
in  the  conference  on  the  high  school  course  of  study  Mr.  McRae  was 
absent,  and  that  the  report  as  a  whole  was  adopted  with  only  one 
dissenting  voiee»  that  dissent  being  based  upon  the  belief  that  two 
years  to  general  history  was  too  much  Further,  it  was  understood 
that  the  effort  to  draw  up  a  high  school  course  of  study  was  in  no 
sense  designed  to. anticipate  the  work  of  the  coiumittee  appointed  at 
the  Indianapolis  meeting,  but  as  an  aid  to  the  formation  of  such  a 
course  of  study  as  might  lead  to  uniform  adoption  throughout  the 
state  by  reason  of  its  adaptation  to  high  school  conditions. 

F.  TucuDLBY,  Stcreiary.  J.  N.  Study,  Chairman. 
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INDIANA  teachers:  READING  CIRCLE. 


outctne  of 

H^ar^  in  Brooks'  Mental  Science,  for  May,  1B83  —  Subject :    The 

Nature  of  Reasoning,    Pages  2j7-2yj. 

I.   Terms  to  be  Studied. 

1.  Syllogism.    Page  242. 

"The  syllogism  is  based  on  classification.'* — Schuyler. 

"  The  truth  is  not,  perhaps,  as  generally  comprehended  as  it 
should  be,  that  all  valid  reasoning  is  syllogism  ;  that  is.  it  is  redod- 
ble,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  to  the  form  of  a  syllogistic.  This  is  ap- 
parent from  the  very  definitions  of  reasoning,  which,  however  van- 
ously  they  may  be  stated,  all  agree  in  recognizing  it  as  a  process  of 
mediate  knowledge,  i.  e.,  a  process  by  which  we  know  one  thing  in 
and  through  another ;  but  this  is  just  the  essential  element  in  syllo- 
gistic reasoning.** — Munsell, 

2.  Premise.    Major  Term.    Minor  Term. 

3.  Enthymeme. 

"Every  enthymeme  may  be  expanded  into  a  syllogism.'* 
— Porter. 

"  Practically,  in  reasoning,  men  do  not  use  formal  syllogisms, 
but  enthymemes ;  suppressing  such  premise  as  is  familiar  to  both 
both  speaker  and  hearer.** — Munsell, 

4.  Verification. 

"Scientific  knowledge  differs  from  the  so-called  knowledge  of 
common  life,  chiefly  in  being  verified  knowledge** — Ward, 

"  No  belief  is  to  be  trusted  which  can  not  be  verified.  The 
verified  alone  is  known.** — Ibid, 

"  Inductive  reasoning  is  little  else  than  the  cumulative  veiifi-. 
cation  of  the  given  proposition.** — /bid, 

II.   Terms  to  be  Distinguished. 

1.  Judgment  and  reasoning. 

2.  Analysis  and  reasoning. 

3.  Reasoning  in  a  circle — and  begging  the  question. 

4.  Hypothesis  and  theory. 

"  Investigations  guided  by  intelligent  hypotheses  have  led  to 
nearly  all  the  great  achievements  of  scientific  progress.**- ^/BE«/rr. 

5.  Analogy  and  induction. 

"That  likeness  of  phenomena  in  certain  respects  leads  us  to 
infer  likeness  in  others  is  a  fundamental  fact  in  the  reasonings  of 
life.**— ^<?/ifeiVM. 

"  Identity,  sameness,  resemblance,  analogy,  are  varipus  de- 
grees of  likeness.** — Bascom, 
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"  Nearly  all  the  reasonings  pertaining  to  practical  life  are  rea- 
sonings from  analogy."~^^A//if. 

Said  an  attorney :  "A  perfect  perception  of  analogies  would 
make  a  perfect  lawyer." 

6.  Analogy  and  metaphor. 

7.  Analogy  and  example. 

8.  Observation  and  experiment. 

**  The  instruments  of  analysis  are  observation  and  experiment; 
those  of  synthesis  are  definition  and  classification.*' — Stewart, 

*•  Observation  is  passive  experience." — HerschelL 

"  Every  experiment  is  a  question  addressed  to  nature.  Every 
experiment,  worthy  of  the  name,  is  a  prophesy," — Schelling,      % 

"  To  observe  and  follow  law  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
reason.'  * —  Tittman. 

"The  observation  is  preparatory  to  the  induction,  but  no  part 

"  Experiment  is  only  another  name  for  observation  employed 
with  a  definite  design." — ForUr, 

"  The  remedy  for  false  inductions  is  to  be  found  in  careful  and 
repeated  observations." — Wins  low. 

9.  Induction  and  deduction. 

"  Inductive  method=analytical  method=method  of  discovery. 
Deductive  method  =  synthetic  method  =«:  method  of  instruction." — 
Jevons^  Ward, 

"  Deduction  is  a  process  of  identification." — Bain, 

"The  underlying  axiom  of  induction  is  'the  uniformity  of 
causation .  * " — Hopkins. 

"  To  success  in  induction,  the  power  of  sure  and  ready  deduc- 
tion is  also  essential.  The  law  of  gravitation  was  no  sooner  suggested 
to  the  imagination  of  Newton,  in  the  question, '  Why  not?'  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approving  answer,  '  It  is  very  probably  true,'  than  the 
additional  thought,  'if  so,  what  follows?'  put  him  upon  the  act  of 
deduct  on." — Porter  ' 

"  Inductive  reasoning  deals  only  with  probabilities." — Bascom. 

"  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  reasoning  of  natural  science  and 
of  every  day  life,  is  of  the  inductive  character ;  creeping  from  resem- 
blance to  resemblance,  and  unable  to  affirm  of  its  best  conclusions 
that  they  are  demonstrative."-— ^^jr^m. 

III.    Items  op  Special  Professional  Import. 

1.  Mathematical{reasoning. 

2.  Analogy  in  language. 

3.  Deductive  reasoning. 

4.  Inductive  reasoning.    See  Johonnot,  page  162. 

5.  Testimony.    Authority. 
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IV.     SUMIIARIBS. 

I.  La^rs  of  the  Syllogism.    4.  The  Criteria  of  Induction. 

12.  Basis  of  Deduction.         5.  The  dangers  of  reasoning  by  analogy. 

3.  Basis  of  Induction.  6.  Conditions  of  belief. 


OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY  FOR  MAY. 
Barnes'  General  History -Pa^es  T78-S5 

Greek  education  and  art  are  subjects  no  less  interesting  in  our  own 
time  than  Greek  literature.  The  advocates  of  the  New  Education 
appeal  to  the  master  teachers  of  the  Greeks  in  respect  of  method  and 
theory.  A  knowledge  of  the  orders  of  classic  architecture  is  neces- 
sarf  to  an  appreciation  of  many  of  our  noblest  structures.  The 
music  and  the  painting^s  of  the  Greeks  have  passed  away,  beyond 
restoration ;  their  sculpture  remains,  incomparable  in  beauty  and 
power  of  influence.  Greek  mythology  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
Greek  poetry  and  art.  On  no  account,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  the 
reader  fail  to  master  the  work  allotted  to  this  month.  It  is  a  key  to 
a  vast  treasury  of  entertainment  and  profit.  He  will  use  throu^ 
life  the  education  gained. 

I*trst  Week, — i.  Greek  libraries  From  what  words  are  fafer 
and  style  derived  ?  2.  The  school  age.  Hours  of  work.  Studies 
pursued  by  the  Athenian  youth.  Compare  with  the  proverlnai 
"Three  R*8"  of  early  western  schools.  Corporal  punishment.  At- 
tention  paid  to  morals  and  manners.  3  The  character  of  Spartan 
education.  The  Spartan  ideal,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Athenians. 
4  The  three  styles  of  Greek  architecture — ^the  simple  and  massive 
Doric,  the  graceful  Ionic,  and  the  elaborate  Corinthian.  The  Doric 
has  no  pedestal.  Note  how  the  btyles  are  sometimes  blended.  5. 
Imaginative  character  of  the  Greek  religion.  Gods  and  demi-gods. 
The  gods  real  Greek  characters.  The  home  of  the  gods.  Greek  and 
Roman  names  for  the  same  deities.  6.  The  supreme  god,  the  god 
of  the  sea,  and  the  god  of  the  lower  world.  How  are  they  designated 
in  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture  ?  7.  The  god  of  war;  The  god  of 
manly  beauty,  of  poetry  and  song ;  The  god  of  eloquence,  the  mes- 
senger of  heaven ;  The  god  of  wine.  The  symbols  of  each.  The 
Apollo  Belvidere  is  the  ideal  of  manly  beauty.  The  wings  of  the 
messenger  god  were  not  attached  to  the  shoulder  blades,  like  those 
of  the  angels  as  depicted  by  Christian  artists,  but  were  attached  to 
his  feet  and  to  his  cap.  The  petasus  (see  Dictionary)  Th6  caduceos, 
and  its  meaning  (see  Dictionary).  8.  The  blacksmith  god ;  volcanoes 
supposed  to  be  his  forges ;  his  fall  from  heaven,  and  his  consequent 
lameness. 

Second  Week, — i.  The  queen  of  heaven,  both  sister  and  wife  of 
Zeus,  or  Jupiter.    Her  symbols.    Her  disposition.    2.  The  goddess 
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of  wisdom.  Her  singular  origin.  Her  symbol  3.  The  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty,  and  her  origin.  Her  symbol.  The  quarrel 
about  the  golden  apple.  4*  The  goddess  of  hunting.  How  repre- 
sented. Her  great  temple  at  Ephesus.  (Read  the  interesting  ac- 
count given  in  Acts,  Chapter  IX.  5.  The  goddesses  of  agricul- 
tore  and  of  the  domestic  hearth.  The  cup-bearer  of  the  celestial 
banqueU.  6.  The  Three  Graces.  The  Three  Fates.  The  Three 
Hesperides.  The  "golden  apples**  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hesp^rides 
were  probably  the  oranges  of  Africa.  The  Three  Harpies.  The 
Three  Gorgons.  The  Three  Furies.  7.  The  Nine  Muses  and  their 
origin.  Pegasus.  (See  Dictionary).  The  theory  that  they  dictated 
the  songs  of  poets.  The  commencing  lines  of  every  epic  poem 
illustrate  this  theory.  Note  the  first  verses  of  Pope's  Iliad,  Dryden*s 
Aeneid,  and  Milton*s  invocation  in  the  Paradise  Lost.    8.  Divination. 

Tkird  IVegJd.—i,  TheGrttkomclts,  Dodona.  Delphi.  The  most 
celebrated  oracles  in  Greece.  How  the  response  was  obtained.  2.  The 
Olympian  Games.  The  olive  wreath  The  Pythian  Games.  The 
laurel  wreath.  The  Nemean  Isthmian  Games,  and  the  wreaths  of 
parsley  and  pine.  3.  The  Panathenaia.  4.  The  Feast  of  Dionysos. 
5.  Character  of  ths  plays  in  the  Dyonisiac  theatre  at  Athens ;  masks 
and  costumes;  (Greek  plays  at  Harvard,  and  the  costumes  used — 
see  Century  Magazine);  chorus;  length  of  plays.  6.  Greek  marri- 
ages aad  marriage  ceremonies.  7.  Funeral  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms.   S.  Greek  armor,  arms  and  chariots ;  war  ships  and  engines. 

Fourth  Week, — ^The  scenes  in  the  real  life  of  the  Greeks  are  es- 
pecially instructive  and  entertaining,  and  should  receive  full  and 
careful  attention. 


TO  MANAGEE^  AND  MEMBERS  OF  READING  CIRCLE. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

If  there  has  been  any  question  as  to  the  permanence  and  success 
of  the  Teachers*  Reading  Circle,  it  is  effectually  answered  by  the 
experience  of  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Latest  reports  from 
51  County  Managers  give  assurance  that  of  ths  large  membership 
enrolled  a  majority  amounting  almost  to  unanimity  are  convinced 
of  the  value  of  the  work.  Both  the  course  and  the  management  for 
the  first  year  were  of  necessity  largely  experimental ;  neither  has 
been  exempt  from  criticism ;  on  the  contrary,  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions have  been  received,  and  these  have  been  offered  not  in  the 
tone  of  complaint,  but  in  the  way  of  friendly  suggestion  to  the  Board. 

ADVANTAGES 

Should  it  be  asked  what  are  the  advantages  offered  to  the  readers 
of  the  course,  it  may  be  replied  they  are  three-fold : 
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(i  )  The  work  of  the  course  h^s  been  carefully  arranged.  The 
need  of  both  general  and  professional  culture  has  been  constantly 
kept  in  view.  To  have  carefully  followed  the  course  is  of  no  slight 
value.  The  personal  benefit  will  be  incalculable :  3.000  teachers  of 
the  state,  reading  and  thinking  along  uniform  lines  of  the  best  pro- 
gress in  thought,  must  dignify  their  work.  The  first  advantage  then 
is  a  professional  and  moral  one. 

(2  )  The  honors  to  be  conferred  upon  members  who  complete  the 
course  are  not  empty,  meaningless,  or  to  be  cheaply  esteemed.  Cei^ 
tificates  are  to  be  issued  only  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
work.  No  complimentary  certificates  will  be  given.  Examinations, 
while  free  from  catch  questions  and  obstructions,  will  be  made  fur 
and  sufficient  tests  of  the  work  done. 

(3.)  Finally,  there -is  a  practical  advantage  that  will  commend 
itself  to  every  teacher,  and  which  will  be  of  itself  worth  all  the 
needed  study  and  expense. 

The  Course  of  Reading  proposed  is  in  the  line  of  the  preparation 
required  by  the  State  Board  for  securing  teachers*  license.  For  the 
current  year  the  questions  prepared  on  Science  of  Teaching  have 
been  based  upon  the  Reading  Circle  outlines.  On  the  strength  of 
numerous  suggestions,  appeal  will  be  made  at  once  to  the  State  Board 
to  substitute  the  results  of  this  examination  for  the  usual  monthly  ex- 
amination in  Science  of  Teaching.  The  severe  physical  strain  and 
mental  weariness  incident  to  the  customary  long  examination  of  ap- 
plicants in  a  single  day  will  be  relieved  by  this  division  of  work  and 
efficiency  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  professional  literature. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COUNTY   MANAGERS. 

(i.)  Examinations  over  first  year's  work  will  be  conducted  by 
County  Managers,  in  their  respective  counties,  the  third  Saturday  in 
June  (June  20),  1885. 

(2  )  All  are  entitled  to  their  examinations  who  have,  (a)  com- 
pleted the  work  assigned,  and  (^)  paid  to  the  County  Manager  the 
examination  fees  (noted  elsewhere  in  this  circular.)  Members  who 
have  not  finished  the  entire  course,  may  take  examination  over  the 
one  or  two  completed  branches  and'be  credited  for  what  is  done. 

(3  )  Examinations  will  be  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  regular 
monthly  examinations  for  teachers*  license,  questions  being  printed 
on  slips  and  forwarded  to  Managers  in  sealed  packets. 

(4  )  Manuscripts  of  applicants,  together  with  the  examiner's  fees, 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (H.  M. 
Skinner),  iminediately  following  the  examination. 

(5  )  Papers  will  be  graded  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  state- 
ments of  standing  forwarded  to  the  several  members. 

(6  )    County  Managers  will  collect  of  each  applicant  a  fee  of 
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twenty-five  (25)  cents,  which  shall  constitute  a  fund  from  which  the 
per  diem  of  County  Managers  shall  be  paid. 

(7.)  The  importance  of  securing  a  large  representation  at  this 
first  examination  must  be  obvious  to  all.  County  Managers  will  do 
themselves  credit  and  Reading  Circle  interest  great  good  by  acquaint- 
ing teachers  with  the  time  and  conditions  of  the  examination,  and  the 
need  to  complete  the  year's  work  at  once.  Record  will  be  preserved 
at  the  Secretary's  office,  of  all  membership  credits,  and  unfinished 
work  may  be  brought  up  afterward ;  but  it  is  advisable  that  each 
year's  work  be  finished  at  the  time  prescribed. 

(8.)  As  nearly  as  convenient  County  Managers  will  please  inform 
the  Secretary  by  postal  card,  as  to  number  of  question  lists  desired. 

(9.)  The  business  of  the  current  year  must  be  closed  by  the  first 
day  of  July,  1885 ;  full  and  complete  returns  of  all  fees  and  mem- 
bership lists  should  be  in  by  that  date. 

STATISTICAL  REPORTS. 

The  forthcoming  address  of  Mrs.  £.  Mont.  McRae  will  display  in 
particular  the  financial  and  other  statistics  of  the  Circle.  County 
Managers  are  requested  to  secure  its  republication  in  local  papers, 
following  its  appearance  in  educational  journals. 

SECOND  year's  WORK. 

Provision  is  making  for  the  continuation  of  the  Circle  work  during 
the  following  school  year  pursuant  to  the  original  plan  for  a  graded 
course.  A  circular  will  be  issued  at  an  early  day  setting  forth  in  full 
the  course  to  be  followed,  together  with  instructions  to  County  Man- 
agers concerning  the  admission  of  new  members,  etc. 

For  the  Board :  Richard  G.  Boone, 

Hubert  M.  Skinner, 

Commi//€€, 
0 

To  THE  Teachers  of  Indiana: 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  Chautauqua  course  of  home  read- 
ing and  study,  has  encouraged  effort  in  the  direction  of  special 
courses  of  reading  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  teacher. 
While  this  home  study  never  can  be  to  the  individual  what  personal 
contact  with  the  live  teacher  is,  still  much  useful  knowledge  and  in- 
spiration as  well,  may  come  through  carefully  selected  reading. 

There  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  teachers  who  have  a 
knowledge  above  and  beyond  the  m«re  subject-matter  of  the  so*^ 
called  common  branches.  It  is  fully  realized  by  intelligent  people 
everywhere,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  teacher  to  have  sufficient 
grasp  of  any  subject  which  he  knows  only  as  an  isolated  set  of  facts 
or  fancies.  Subjects  in  their  relations  must  be  mastered. by  the 
teacher  of  the  future.    It  need  not  be  replied  that  some  teachers 
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have  neither  money  nor  leisure  to  pursue  a  course  of  reading  whi^ 
shall  the  better  fit  them  for  their  work.  It  must  be»  as  it  has  ercr 
been,  that  present  sacrifice  must  be  made  for  future  good.  That 
ought  to  be  years  of  preparation  in  the  hope  of  doing  better  work 
and  of  receiving  better  compensation.  All  over  the  world,  notably 
in  our  own  country,  there  is  an  intellectual  awakening.  Peo> 
pie  are  thinking,  investigating,  getting  abreast  of  the  age.  Teacben 
must  not  be  behind.  The  times  demand  broader  culture,  more  ex* 
act  training,  and  a  higher  manliness.  To  heed  this  increasing  demand 
is  not  only  a  duty  but  a  necessity. 

The  Indiana  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  was  organised  with  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  attain  a  greater  d^;ree 
of  professional  sk  II,  and  in  addition,  a  broader  knowledge  in  general 
lines  of  thought, — ^history,  science,  and  literature. 

That  the  purpose  of  the  Reading  Circle  is  being  realized,  is  evident 
from  the  very  favorable  reports  received  from  a  large  number  of  the 
counties  in  the  state.  These  are  all  the  more  encouraging  in  view 
of  the  fact,  that  unavoidable  delays  were  caused  in  the  opening  of 
the  year's  wotk.  Many  county  superintendents  have  reported  a  very 
hopeful  outlook  for  the  coming  year,  who  have  as  yet  done  but  little. 

Over  eleven  hundred  members  of  the  Circle  have  been  officially 
reported.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  books  on  mental  science 
alone,  having  been  sold,  it  is  known  that  many  more  than  those 
officially  reported  are  pursuing  the  course  prescribed,  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  teacher's  course  of  reading  which  might 
meet  the  needs  of  existing  conditions  was  largely  an  experiment, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  have  invited  suggestions  and  are 
ever  ready  to  heed  most  eheerfully  advice  from  any  and  all  sources. 
That  this  Circle  has  been  and  may  be  to  a  far  greater  extent  a  won- 
derful power  for  good  is  not  to  be  doubted.  In  order  that  it  be  die 
means  of  the  greatest  possible  good,  every  teacher  should  fed  in 
honor  bound  to  give  it  such  support  as  is  commensurate  with  its 
helpful  aim. 

If  the  first  year's  reading  has  even  not  yet  been  commenced,  die 
time  to  begin  is  at  once.  Do  not  delay.  Let  as  much  be  done  as 
can  be  in  order  that  your  next  year's  school  may  be  better.  By 
membership  in  the  organization  a  great  advantage  is  derived  in  die 
purchase  of  books  at  a  much  reduced  rate,  so  that  the  expense  be- 
comes but  I3.35  for  the  entire  year's  reading. 

The  Secretary's  report  of  membership  (by  counties)  and  of  receipts 
and  expenditures,  as  rendered  at  the  last  meeting,  was  as  follows : 

Bartholomew 26    Madison 13 

Boone 4    Newton 48 

Cass 26    Orange 8 
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Carroll 8i    Posey 3 

Clark 61     Randolph 17 

Daviess 17    Ripley 23 

Delaware 35    St.  Joseph 103 

Dubois 47    Sullivan 127 

Elkhart 59    Tippecanoe 23 

Floyd 32    Union 12 

Franklin 14    Vanderburgh  13 

Gibson.   4    Warrick. 74 

Grant. 11     Wabash 152 

Hbward 16    White 30 

Jackson 16  

Jennin^f 9  Total 1123 

Jay 4    Fees  received $280  75 

La  Grange u     Expended 80  08 

Uke 3  

Marion    2    On  hand $200  67 

It  was  only  by  careful  management  of  the  Bureau  that  the  ex- 
penses for  printing,  postage,  clerical  work  and  individual  expenses 
of  the  Board  for  a  year  and  more  were  kept  down  to  so  small  an 
amount. 

Although  the  Reading  Circle  is  a  voluntary  organization,  under 
the  control  of  the  State  Association,  still  its  work  is  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  "State  Board  of  Education."  Very  soon  the  attention 
given  to  this  course  of  reading  will  show  itself  in  the  greater  fitness 
of  those  taking  it,  for  higher  recognition  in  the  form  of  better  certi- 
ficates. 

Very  respectfully,  Emma  Mont.  McRae, 

For  Board  of  Directors, 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


The  devil  never  tempted  a  man  whom  he  iound  judiciously  em- 
ployed.— Spurgeon, 

Vice  is  attended  with  temporary  felicity,  piety  with  eternal  joy.— 
Bayard. 

We  should  ask  not  who  is  the  most  learned,  but  who  is  the  best 
learned. — Montague, 

Trifles  light  as  air. 

Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 

As  proofs  of  holy  writ.  — Shakespeare, 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  conditions  rise. 

Act  well  yotir  part,  there  all  the  glory  lies.  --Pope, 
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The  star  spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.— iKr^. 

Not  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I  have  spoken, 
Not  myself,  but  the  seeds  th^t  in  life  I  have  sown. 
Shall  pass  on  to  ages, — all  about  me  forgotten, 
Save  the  truth  I  have  spoken,  the  things  I  have  done. 

Take  the  open  air, 

The  more  you  take  the  better ; 

Follow  nature's  laws 

To  the  very  letter.  — Anon. 

Avoid  in  youth  luxurious  diet, 
Restrain  the  passions'  lawless  riot. 
Devoted  to  domestic  quiet. 

Be  wisely  gay ; 
So  shall  ye,  spite  of  age's  fiat, 

Resist  decay.  — Horace  Smith. 

When  misrepresented,  use  no  crooked  means  to  clear  yourself. 
Clouds  do  not  last  long. — Spurgeon. 

There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  character  and  reputation,  for 
one  may  be  destroyed  by  slander,  while  the  other  can  never  be 
harmed,  save  by  its  possessor. — Holland, 

Let'pleasure  be  ever  so  innocent,  the  excess  is  always  criminaL— 
SL  Evremona. 

If  you  do  what  you  should  not,  you  must  bear  what  you  would 
not. — Franklin, 

To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive  divine. — Pope. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  arc  hers : 

But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 

And  dies  amid  his  worshipers.  — Bryant, 

Seek  the  right,  though  the  wrong  be  tempting, 

Speak  the  truth  at  any  cost.  — Anon, 

There's  room  enough  on  every  hand 

For  men  of  muscle,  brain  and  nerve. —  Wallace  Bruce. 

To  live  and  die  and  never  try 

To  do  some  good,  some  comfort  g^ve ; 

If  selfish  life  is  all  of  life, 

'Twere  better  for  us  not  to  live.     — y.  Wallace  Young. 

Habits  are  soon  assumed,  but  when  we  strive 

To  strip  them  off, — 'tis  being  flayed  alive.         — Cowfer. 
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PERSONAL. 


N.  J.  Stith,  of  La  Grange,  Ark.,  seems  to  be  doing  a  good  educa- 
tional work  in  bis  neighborhood. 

Lewis  H  Jones  has  been  unanimously  re  elected  Sup*t  of  the  In- 
dianapolis schools  for  the  coming  year  His  work  has  been  success- 
ful and  satisfactory  to  the  board,  the  teachers,  and  the  public. 

George  F.  Bass,  one  of  the  most  efficient  supervising  principals  in 
the  Indianapolis  schools,  will  engage  to  do  institute  work  the  coming 
summer.  He  has  had  much  successful  experience  in  this  kind  of 
work.  He  will  also  engage  to  give  evening  lectures  at  Institutes  and 
and  Summer  "Normals.** 

D.  F.  Lemmon,  who  for  many  years  had  been  Supt.  of  Harrison 
county,  having  been  promoted  to  a  lucrative  county  office,  C.  W. 
Thomas  was  appointed  his  successor.  Mr.  Thomas  did  not  get  an 
even  start  with  the  year*s  work,  but  he  has  been  eneigetic  and  done 
good  service. 

W  H.  Wiley,  Supt.  of  the  Tefre  Haute  schools,  recently  read  a 
paper  before  a  literary  club  on  England,  in  which  he  showed  care- 
ful study  of  both  the  past  and  current  history  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Wiley  is  certainly  an  admirer  of  the  English  character.  A  lengthy 
report  of  the  paper  was  printed  in  the  Terra  Haute  Gazette, 

John  A.  Steele,  vice-president  of  Central  Normal  College,  at  Dan- 
ville, died  May  5th.  Since  the  death  of  Pres.  Adams,  Prof.  Steele 
has  had  control  of  the  business  management  of  the  college,  and  his 
business  ability  not  less  than  his  teaching  power  gave  him  high 
standing  #ith  all  who  knew  him.  He  leaves  a  large  field  of  useful- 
ness in  the  prime  of  life,  and  hosts  of  former  students  and  friends 
will  leain  of  his  death  with  deep  regret. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Home  and  School  is  the  name  of  a  neat  4  column  8-page  paper 
published  at  Owensboro,  Ky.  The  name  indicates  the  character  of 
the  paper.  W.  A.  Hester  is  editor  and  W.  E.  Parish  business  man- 
ager ;  botl^  formerly  Indiana  teachers.  The  Journal  wishes  them 
success. 

Chinese  Gordon  :  The  Uncrowned  King,  is  the  title  of  a  handsome 
ribbon-tied  book,  by  Laura  C.  Holloway,  which  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
have  just  issued.  It  is  the  compilation  from  Gordon's  private  letters 
of  his  sentiments  regarding  life,  duty,  religion  and  responsibilities, 
and  can  but  prove  a  timely  addition  to  Forbes*  "  Life.'*  A  portrait 
of  Gordon,  in  mourning  border,  adorns  the  cover. 
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Teacher's  Notes  on  MathematictU  Geography  is  the  tide  of  a  28-page 
pamphlet  recently  printed  by  Michael  Seiler,  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  It  indicates  a  line  of  study  that  is  logical  and  complete, 
and  makes  the  study  of  Physical  Geography  simple  and  natural. 
These  "Notes"  are  suggestive  and  will  not  only  save  Mr.  Seller  and 
his  students  much  writing,  but  will  be  helpful  to  any  teacher  who 
desires  a  comprehensive,  connected  view  of  this  subject. 

Mind  in  Nature  is  the  name  of  a  new,  neatly  printed,  monthly 
magazine.  It  purposes  to  give  information,  in  ordinary  language, 
that  the  wayfaring  may  understand,  in  regard  to  all  psychical  ques- 
tions. It  will  give  a  full  resume  of  all  the  investigations  and  reports 
of  both  the  English  and  American  Societies  of  Psychical  Research. 
The  first  two  numbers  have  reached  us.  We  read  them  both  with 
great  interest  Judging  from  these  numbers,  it  is  deserving  of  lib- 
eral support.  One  dollar  secures  it  a  year.  It  is  published  at  Chi- 
cago by  the  Cosmic  Publishing  Company,  171  West  Washington  St 

Menial  Science  and  Culture^  by  Edward  Brooks.  Lancaster.  Pa. : 
Normal  Publishing  Co. 

A  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
thoughtful,  effective  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  this  fact  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  prominent.  In  a  few  years  all  ex- 
aminations for  license  to  teach  will  include  questions  on  mental 
science.  The  above  book  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject,  as  it  ap- 
plies the  science  to  practical  educational  problems.  It  is  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Indiana  Reading  Circle. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Wanted — By  an  experienced  teacher,  position  to  teach  Latin,  Germaii, 
or  higher  English  branche*.  High  school  or  academy  preferred.  Can  gire 
good  references.    Address,  Franxes  £.  HusTED,  Cnmberland,  Ind. 

Teachers  desiring  to  attend  a  Normal  iichool,  or  those  wishing  a  situation 
or  an  increase  of  salary,  should  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  ^^-Tke  Educati9nal 
IVorld."     Address,  W.  Sayler,  Editor,  Logansport,  Ind,  I-I2t. 

Institute  Work. — Pi  of.  W.  H.  Venable  may  be  engaged  to  teach  and 
lecture  at  Institutes  in  June,  July  or  August.  His  favorite  subjects  are  His- 
tory, Literature,  Rhetoric,  and  Pedagogics.  Address  him  at  Station  C,  Cin- 
cinnati. 3^ 

Excursion  to  New  Orleans. — New  Orleans  Excursion  Tickets  are  now 
on  sale  at  the  Ticket  Offices  of  the  Jefferson ville,  Madison  &  Indunapolb 
Railroad  Co.  For  rates  and  time  of  trains,  call  \xyon  or  write  to  nearest  Agent, 
Jeffersonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company,  or  to  H.  R.  Der- 
tng.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  i-Jt 
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Pennsylvania  Educational  Buukau. — business  transacted  in  every 
State  and  Territory— -Old  and  Reliable. — Hundreds  of  teachers  have  been 
snpplied  in  the  past.  The  manager  is  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  AUentown,  and  has  a  professional  experience  of  twenty-five  years.  Many 
teachers  wanted.  Register  now.  For  application  form  and  list  of  testimonials, 
address  L.  B.  Landb,  Manager,  631  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  Pa.       3-41 

Wanted — A  lady  of  sense,  energy  and  respectability  in  every  county  and 
township,  to  distribute  circulars  and  canvass  for  an  article  of  great  conyenience 
and  value  to  her  sex.  Important  and  indispensable  to  lady  teachers  and  clerks. 
I3  to  $5  per  per  day  can  be  easily  earned  by  any  lady  by  giving  it  a  portion  of 
her  time.  It  co»U  nothing  to  make  a  trial.  You  can  earn  as  much  during 
vacation  as  you  have  the  past  winter.    Send  stamp  for  full  particulars. 

Home  Manf'g  Co.,  15  Vance  Bloc^,  Indianapolis. 

Raileoads. — The  L.,  N.  A.  &  C.  has  begun  the  work  of  rejuvenating  iU 
equipments  and  roadbed.  The  Indianapolis  &  Chicago  Division  will  receive 
due  attention.  J.  H.  Pierson,  chief  engineer,  was  in  the  city  to-day,  having 
passed  over  the  Indianapolis  Division  to  inspect  the  new  wire  fence  and  other 
improvements  just  completed.  Ballasting  will  begin  soon.  The  company  is 
building  an  entire  new  passenger  train  for  this  division,  consistin;^  of  elegant 
coaches  and  parlor  cars,  and  Colonel  Emroett  says  that  no  outfit  that  enters 
the  Union  Depot  will  outshine  the  '*  Monon's "  new  equipment. 

At  the  Spring  change  the  time  will  be  materially  shortened,  which  will  re- 
duce the  time  to  about  six  hours  between  Indianapolis  and  Chicago.  Through 
trains  will  also  be  run  between  Indianapolis  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  with- 
out change.  If  you  have  not  been  over  the  Monon  Route,  you  have  so  far 
missed  a  fast  and  pleasant  ride. — Evening  News, 

CONSUMPTIOX  CUBBD. 

An  eld  phyncitan,  retire4  Irom  practice,  having  bad  placed  in  bis  hands  bj  an  Easi 
India  missiouary  he  formula  of  a  simple  Tegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent 
cure  of  Consomption.  Bronchitis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Kervous  Complaints,  after 
having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powera  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to 
Make  It  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  deure  to  rckeve 
hnman  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  wno  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
Frvnch  or  Engbsh,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  u«ng.  Sent  by  mail  bv  address- 
ing with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Novas,  149  Power's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y*.  10^ 

nilR  NPW  9PUnni  a in^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  cheapest  system  for  conducting  schools  in 
UUil  nClT  OunUUL  AlUOgood  qmet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo 
credit  cards  50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  is  large  eleaant  artisuc  chromo 
excelsior  cazds,  price  per  set  %x  \  half  set  50c.  500  new  designs  brilfiani  artistic  chromo 
ichool  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthdajr,  easter,  friendship,  remembrance, 
address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  at  5,  zo,  15,  ao  and  950. 
per  dox.  JLar^e  set  samples  aoc.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples  send  any  amount 
you  wish :  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price 
fist,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken  Please 
send  a  trial  order.    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  warren,  Pa.  lo-iy 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  hatva  a  positive  rsmodj  for  the  above  dlssase ;  bj  Its  , 
ase  thoQsaailsof  eaBosot  the  worst  kind  and  of  lone  | 
■taodlnirhavo  been  cored.  Indeed,  Kottronfflsnyfkitfi 
ta  lu  •ffleacr,  that  I  wtil  send  TWO  BOTTlJtS  FBin, 
togethsr  vlth  a  VALUABT.B  TKIATISB  on  tblt  dloesaa 
In  any  saArer .   Olvo  ozpreM  and  P .  O.  addr  ■■. 

dfcft.  T.  A.  SLOCIXX,  ISI  PoarlSt.,  Kew  Teck. 


Bee  Line  Route 

ONI.T    DIRECT    LIKE 

OLEVELAND,  BUFFALO  and  NIAQABA  FALLS. 

Passengers  by  this  line  are  landed  in  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York 
City.  The  Fourth  avenue  street  cars  run  directly  from  interior  of  this  depot  to 
the  City  Hall,  passing  within  from  one  to  two  blocks  of  all  the  leading  Hotels. 

Two  lines  of  elevated  railways  and  the  famous  Broadway  stages  start  from 
the  depot  for  different  points  of  the  city.  Strangers  to  New  York  will  do  well 
to  bear  this  in  mind  before  exposing  themselves  to  Feny  Boat  Transfers  from 
Jersey  City  at  midnight,  and  the  high  prices  of  conveyances  from  the  feny 
landing  to  hotels,  etc. 

THE  BEE  LUME,  LAKE  SHORE  AHD  REW  YORK  CENTRAL  OR  ERIE  RAILWATS 
Combine  to  make  the  most  de&irable  route  in  existence  to 

Fast  time,  Good  Cars,  Perfect  Track,  and  running  through  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  the  country;  possessing  every  appliance  for  Speed  and  Ccoifort 
known  to  be  serviceable;  running  for  miles  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  winding  down  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River. 

THE  BEST  BOADBED  and  SAFEST  BOAD  to  the  EAST. 

9&^  Tickets  by  this  popular  route  for  sale  at  all  regular  Ticket  Offices. 
E.  B.  Thomas,  A.  J.  Smith,  O.  B.  Skinnbx, 

Gen'l  Managtr.       Gen'I  Pass.  Ag't,  Cleveland,  O.  Traffic  Manacer. 

W.  J.  NICHOLS. 
S-tf  Pais.  Agent.  IndianapoCa,  lad. 

Of  great  Interest  to  Teachers 


Hutchison's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Hutchison's  Laws  of  Health. 


Approved  by  Michigan  State  Boards  of  Health  and  Education,  and  success 
fully  used  in  thousands  of  our  best  schools.  Accurate  Illustrations.  Colored 
Plates. 

These  texts  embrace  chapters  on  Alcohol,  Narcotics,  Stimulants,  etc  The 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  has  been  introduced  into  thousands  of  schoob  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  the  recommendation  of  teachers.  The  Laws  of  Health, 
specially  designed  for  Grammar  and  District  Schools,  though  recently  pub- 
lished, has  met  with  marked  favor.  The  high  standing  and  character  of  ibe 
author  in  the  medical  profession  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  and 
scientific  character  of  these  texts. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  CLARK  &  MAYNARD,  Publishers, 

J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  Gen.  Ag't  for  the  Northwest,  new  yo«k. 

151  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  iLUNOis.  5-« 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 


JOHN  W.  HOLCOMBE,  SXJFT.  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTTON, 
At  the  Dedication  of  ladlanapolu  High  School  Buildiog. 


THE  high  school  argument  has  been  made,  the  fight  has 
been  fought  in  this  State,  and  the  high  school  is  accepted 
as  an  essential  part  of  our  common  school  system.  Yet, 
as  we  have  been  advised  that  we  ought  often  to  re-examine  the 
grounds  of  our  beliefs  however  well  settled,  such  an  occasion  as 
this  ought  not  to  pass  without  some  inquiry  into  the  principles 
upon  which  our  public  education  in  its  different  parts  and  insti- 
tutions is  based.  The  question  is  a  large  one,  and  but  a  small 
part  of  it  can  be  gone  over  in  the  time  allowed  this  evening. 

The  familiar  proposition  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  educate 
because  intelligence  is  essential  to  good  citizenship — from  which 
it  follows  that  it  has  a  right  to  educate  only  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  good  citizens — certainly  needs  re-examination 
That  the  justification  of  the  State's  expenditures  for  education,  is 
the  necessit/of  securing  inteUigence  among  the  people,  so  that 
they  will  in  turn  preserve  and  maintain  the  State,  is  an  inversion 
of  ideas  and  an  argument  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  our  insti- 
tutions. 

For  what  is  the  State?  The  French  king,  inheritor  and  per- 
fecior  of  an  autocratic  despotism,  said,  ''The  State,  that  is  I! " 
The  Spartans  conceived  the  Sute  as  the  corporate  unity  of  all, 
absorbing  into  itself  all  powers,  all  rights;  before  which  the  indi- 
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vidual  stood  stripped  of  every  essential  attribute  of  personal 
liberty.  The  French  king  might  have  said  consistently,  '*If  I 
give  my  people  a  certain  kind  of  training  it  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  State,  that  is  to  my  advantage.  I  will  give  it  them. 
May  I  not  do  that  I  will  with  mine  own?"  The  Spa  run  gov- 
ernment in  effect  said  this.  It  assumed  control  of  every  citizen 
in  his  childhood  and  relaxed  not  its  hold  till  old  age,  training  hu 
heart  to  devotion  to  Sparta,  his  intellect  in  cunning  for  its  ser- 
vice ;  his  body  in  the  hardships,  discipline  and  tactics  of  war, 
for  its  aggrandizement  and  defense,  regulating  his  domestic  re- 
lations, practically  destroying  his  private  life, — and  all  for  the 
State,  nothing  for  the  man. 

But  with  us,  what  is  the  State  ?  Is  it  the  Governor — recently 
named  Porter,  to-day  named  Gray  ?  Or  is  it  the  entire  body  of 
men  who  administer  the  public  business — state,  county,  city, 
town,  and  township  officers,  including  school  trustees  and  super- 
intendents ?  But  perhaps  it  were  safer  not  to  attempt  a  precise 
definition  of  our  notion  of  the  State.  It  is  at  any  rate  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Spartan's,  still  more  different  from  the  French 
king's.  It  is  the  res  publica,  the  commonwealth,  the  interests  that 
are  public  and  common  to  all  the  people.  What  these  interests 
are,  after  the  few  general  classes  always  entrusted  to  the  gov- 
erning agency,  may  give  rise  to  differences  of  opinion.  Various 
socialistic  and  communistic  theories  are  based  upon  the  belief 
that  the  control  of  government  should  be  extended  over  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  interests  beyond  those  usually  committed  to  it 
But,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  maintenance  of  schools  is  un- 
dertaken by  society  in  its  corporate  capacity ;  the  property  of  all 
contributes  to  the  common  education.  In  this  we  are  commu- 
nists ;  but  we  are  a  practical  people,  and  do  not  take  fright  at 
names.  A  communistic  practice  that  proves  to  be  of  general 
advantage  we  adopt.  But,  if  the  distinction  be  appreciable,  the 
people  establish  and  support  schools  not  in  their  political  capacity 
as  a  State,  but  in  their  corporate  social  capacity. 

The  stpport  of  education  at  the  public  expense  is  justified  on 
the  grounds  of  ability,  economy  and  the  general  good,  without 
special  reference  to  civic  duties.     From  the  general  diffusion  of 
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knowledge  results,  of  course,  a  higher  citizenship,  better  gov- 
ernment, a  more  perfect  State.;  but  to  say  that  the  State  educates 
the  people  to  make  them  good  citizens  is  to  substitute  effect  for 
cause. 

May  we  not  say  instead,  **The  people,  wishing  to  give  their 
children  and  to  secure  to  the  community  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion, find  that  they  can  do  this  cheapest  and  best  and  with  great- 
est advantage  to  society  by  means  of  free  common  schools." 
There  is  the  all-sufflcient  justification  of  the  system.  No  need 
to  elaborate  strained  theories  as  to  the  right  and  power  of  the 
sovereign  State.  It  is  a  purely  economic  and  social  question, 
not  hard  to  understand. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  average  tax  payer  secures  the 
education  of  his  children  in  the  public  schools  cheaper  than  he 
could  in  private  schools.  The  amount  he  pays  in  school  taxes 
is  less  than  he  would  otherwise  pay  in  tuition  for  equal  advan- 
tages. This  is  true  of  the  large  majority,  the  people  of  small 
and  moderate  means.  The  system  is  justified  to  them  on  the 
score  of  economy. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  wealthy.  The  greater 
their  wealth,  the  larger  their  tax.  Many  contribute  far  beyond 
the  mere  cost  of  educating  their  own  children.  Some  also  have 
no  children,  and  yet  must  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  pro- 
perty. Do  these  receive  any  return  commensurate  with  their 
outlay  ?  They  do,  beyond  a  doubt.  They  are  benefited  in  their 
property.  What  would  be  the  shrinkage  in  values  in  this  city  if 
the  public  schools  were  forever  swept  away!  The  panic  of  '73 
would  not  compare  with  it.  If  property-holders  reflect  well  on 
this  point  they  will  never  complain  of  the  school  taxes. 

Bat  many  contribute  nothing — the  poor  who  pay  no  taxes. 
To  them  the  free  schools  are  a  precious  boon,  affording  to  their 
children  the  means  of  escape  from  poverty  and  crime. 

Ign.orance  and  poverty  are  inseparable.  Careful  calculations 
based  on  the  statistics  of  several  States  show  that  a  common 
school  education  adds  fifty  percent  to  the  productive  power  of 
the  laborer,  an  academic  education  one  hundred  percent,  a  col- 
legiate education  from  two  to  three  hundred  percent.     Also, 
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that  of  the  illiterate  about  one  in  ten  is  a  pauper,  while  of  the 
educated  the  paupers  are  but  one  in  three  hundred.  Whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  ignorance  is  the  very  probable  road  to  poY- 
erty,  while  education  is  the  almost  certain  way  to  competence. 

The  statistics  of  crime  are  not  less  instructive.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  returns  of  twenty  States  show  that  one-sixth  of  the 
crime  is  committed  by  persons  wholly  illiterate,  one-third  by 
persons  wholly  and  substantially  so,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
numbers  there  are  ten  times  as  many  criminals  among  the  illit- 
erate as  among  the  educated. 

Property-holders  can  therefore  well  afford  to  maintain  schools 
in  which  the  non-taxpayers  enjoy  equal  privileges ;  for  if  the  out- 
lay for  this  purpose  were  cut  down  to  any  great  extent,  it  is  not 
rash  to  say  that  for  every  dollar  so  saved  two  would  be  paid  for 
the  support  of  paupers  and  the  punishment  of  criminals.  Thus 
the  free  school  is  again  justified  to  the  tax-payer  on  the  score  of 
economy  alone. 

But  there  are  other  considerations.  Cyrus  the  Younger  said 
that  the  greatest  ornament  to  a  prince  was  to  be  surrounded  by 
prosperous  and  happy  friends,  So  we  may  say  that  the  greatest 
ornament  to  a  citizen  is  to  live  in  the  midst  of  prosperous  and  in- 
telligent fellow-citizens.  The  greatest  addition  to  his  dignity, 
his  personal  and  social  privileges,  his  opportunity  for  an  elevated 
enjoyment  of  life,  is  secured  by  residence  in  a  cultivated  com- 
munity. Such  a  community  can  be  created  only  by  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge ;  for  the  average  can  not  be  higher  if  a 
large  number  be  left  in  ignorance. 

But  while  admitting  the  need  and  utility  of  free  schools  afibrd- 
ing  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning,  many 
doubt  the  advantage  to  society  at  large,  and  hence  the  right  of 
society  to  maintain  the  high  school.  It  can  be  supported,  they 
say,  only  in  cities  and  towns,  and  in  these  it  is  reached  by  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  pupils ;  so  the  people  ought  not  to  be 
taxed  to  sustain  an  institution  so  limited  and  so  partial  in  its 
benefits. 

The  charge  that  the  entire  State  is  taxed  to  support  high 
schools  in  cities  and  towns  may  be  answered  by  a  general  denial. 
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In  nearly  every  instance  the  high  school  is  entirely  supported  by 
the  community  which  enjoys  its  benefits.  This  dty  for  instance, 
with  a  lower  rate  of  taxation  than  is  permitted  to  townships  and 
towns,  not  only  maintains  her  entire  graded  system  for  nearly  ten 
months  in  the  year,  but  out  of  her  abundance  contributes  many 
thousand  dollars  f<»-  the  payment  of  teachers  throughout  the 
State.  The  aggregation  of  wealth  here  pxodnces  a  large  revenue, 
the  aggregation  of  population  makes  it  possible  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion at  a  less  rate  per  pupil  than  in  the  country.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  centres  of  population  in  proportion  to  their  wealth 
and  numbers. 

But  confining  the  question  within  the  city  limits,  can  we  justify 
the  maintenance  of  the  high  school,  which  is  patronized  by  so 
few  ?     I  think  we  can. 

The  term  high  school  is  perhaps  misleading,  as  suggesting  a 
school  different  in  kind  and  separate  in  some  way  from  the 
grades  below,  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  common  schools. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  The  high  school  is  as  much  common  in 
every  proper  sense  as  the  lowest  primary  grade.  In  the  words 
of  the  constitution,  it  is  equally  open  to  all  and  tuition  in  it  is 
without  charge.  It  is  merely  the  continuation,  without  break  or 
interruption,  of  the  graded  course  of  study  as  far  as  the  number 
of  pupils  desiring  advanced  instruction  will  justify  its  being 
carried.  Upon  what  other  principle  can  the  course  of  study  be 
abridged?  There  are  but  half  as  many  pupils  in  the  fifth  year 
■as  in  the  first  primary.  If  those  grades  only  are  to  be  kept  up 
which  accommodate  the  greatest  number  an  average  might  be 
struck  and  all  above  the  fifth  year  abolished. 

By  the  immemorial  custom  and  law  of  the  English-speaking 
race  the  age  of  majority  is  fixed  at  twenty-one  years.  All  our 
institutions,  statutes  and  social  arrangements  taUy  with  that 
theory.  So  it  is  held  that  a  person  is  entitled  to  school  privileges 
till  he  is  twenty-oneyears  of  age.  As  Socrates  would  have  asked, 
Is  he  entitled  to  receive  instruction  suited  to  his  advancement  or 
not  suited  to  it?  The  answer  is  obvious,  as  to  most  of  Socrates' 
questions.  As  the  conditions  of  life  adjust  themselves  the  larger 
number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  will  be  young,  under  fourteen; 
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but  many  will  remain  after  that  age,  some  will  be  willing  to  re- 
main as  long  as  they  can  receive  instructioif  suited  to  their  needs. 
Such  instruction  should  be  furnished  whenever  a  sufficient  num- 
ber desires  it.  It  should  not  be  a  question  of  the  grade  but  of 
the  number  of  pupils.  If  this  be  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the 
employment  of  teachers  and  assignment  of  rooms  for  their  ben- 
efit, they  ought  to  be  accommodated.  It  is  not  appreciably  more 
expensive  to  provide  for  fifty  pupils  instruction  in  advanced 
studies  than  to  teach  the  same  number  the  elementary  branches. 

This  principle  applies  to  all  times  and  places.  The  country 
district  is  not  prevented  from  maintaining  higher  grades  by  lack 
of  money,  but  by  lack  of  numbers.  When  the  numbers  are  col- 
lected the  money  is  forthcoming.  As  a  neighborhood  becomes 
thickly  settled  the  district  school  expands  into  a  graded  school, 
growing  as  the  population  grows,  and  as  the  village  becomes  i 
town  and  the  town  a  city  the  school  develops  into  a  graded  sys- 
tem, the  higher  departments,  in  such  a  city  as  this,  surpassing 
in  variety  and  extent  many  colleges  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Even  on  the  citizen-making  theory  the  high  school  can  not  be 
dispensed  with.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  may  qualify 
a  man  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote,  if  he  uses  these  acquirements 
to  advantage ;  but  the  collective  citizenship  of  the  State  must 
furnish  much  more  than  voters.  The  citizen  is  now  a  voter,  now 
a  legislator,  now  a  judge,  and  now  a  governor.  If  the  State  un- 
dertakes to  make  good  citizens  she  must  give  the  men  who  wiD 
fill  all  the  positions  incident  to  citizenship  the  means  of  qualify- 
ing themselves  for  their  duties. 

But  whatever  theory  we  may  prefer,  the  return  to  the  public 
and  to  every  individual  upon  an  investment  in  a  high  school  is 
rich  and  abundant.  It  is  a  center  of  elevating  influences,  draw- 
ing up  all  the  lower  schools,  awakening  the  ambition  of  the  young, 
and  making  for  the  ambitious  a  way  to  the  ** career  open  to  tal- 
ent." More  than  any  other  agency  it  raises  the  average  intelli- 
gence, and  the  general  tone  of  thought  and  manners,  sending 
into  the  homes  of  the  people  disciplined  minds,  enlarged  views, 
refined  tastes,  and  somewhat  of  that  admirable  but  indefinable 
condition  of  mind  and  heart  called  culture — qualities  belonging 
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to  the  realm  of  infinite  values,  not  to  be  measured  in  gold; — 
making  '*the  poor  man's  hour  of  leisure  richer  than  the  baron's 
of  old  time,"  The  high  school  is  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the 
city  and  the  well-being  of  the  citizens. 


^ESTHETICS  IN  COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 


•MRS.  ALICE  BRIDGEMAN,  SALEM,  IND. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  influence  of  our  common  schools  upon 
the  formation  of  the  child's  habits  and  character  was  compara- 
tively small.  When  children  attended  school  three  months  of 
the  year  and  the  remaining  nine  worked  by  the  side  of  father  or 
mother,  the  impressions  made  at  school  were  often  modified  and 
obliterated  by  the  home  training.  Then  the  teacher's  business 
was  the  intellectual  training  of  his  pupils.  Little  else  was  re- 
quired or  even  expected;  indeed,  the  shortness  of  the  school 
year  forbade  the  attempt  to  do  more  than  teach  the  rudiments 
of  the  required  branches  of  study.  Manners  and  morals  were 
taught  at  home,  if  at  all,  and  whatever  of  culture,  refinement 
and  beauty  entered  child-life  originated  in  the  home.  Parents 
held  themselves  responsible  for  the  conduct  and  well-being  of 
their  children,  and  taught  them  honesty,  truthfulness  and  polite- 
ness by  precept  as  well  as  by  example. 

In  this  age  of  busy  boarding-house  life  for  parents,  and  I  may 
add  street  life  for  children,  there  is  small  chance  for  many  a  boy 
and  girl  to  learn  systematically  anything  not  taught  in  the  school, 
unless  indeed  it  be  something  he  ought  not  to  know. 

Many  parents  from  necessity,  some  from  indifference,  shift  the 
responsibility  of  their  children's  training  upon  the  teacher,  and 
when  the  result  proves  unsatisfactory  cry  out  against  the  teacher, 
the  school  and  the  system. 

While  we  object  to  this  injustice,  we  can  but  admit  that  more 
is  demanded  of  us  than  of  our  predecessors.  The  increased 
length  of  the  school  year,  the  multiplied  school  books,  the  num- 
berless school  appliances,  all  increase  not  only  our  opportunities 
for  better  work,  but  our  obligations.     Since  then  with  us  rests 
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the  burden  of  this  natter,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impoitance  tfiat 
we  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  our  work — the  education  of  the 
children.  Definitions  of  education  are  numerous,  but  for  pres- 
ent purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  consists  of  die  harmo- 
nious development  of  all  the  powers.  Any  thing  less  than  tfiis 
faUs  short  of  true  education.  Every  mind  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  is  in  its  nature  three-fold,  aesthetic,  moral,  and  intcOeo- 
tual.  Any  system  of  education  which  neglects  any  one  of  these 
is  defective. 

In  years  past  we  devoted  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  int^ 
lectual  training.  In  institutes,  conventions  and  associations  we 
discussed  how  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  and 
Grammar.  Methods,  good,  bad  and  indifferent  were  presented 
ad  libitum,  ad  infinitum,  often  ad  nauseam.  Our  work,  in  school 
and  out,  was  directed  into  this  channel,  and  indeed  with  no  small 
gain  to  teachers  and  schools. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events  we  next  turned  our  minds  to 
the  idea  of  moral  culture  as  a  part  of  our  duty,  and  whereas  this 
all-important  matter  had  been  left  to  the  individual  consciences 
of  teachers,  lessons  in  right  acting  now  became  a  part  of  evay 
well  arranged  course  of  study. 

And  now,  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  education  being  well 
established,  is  it  not  time  for  the  advocacy  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  esthetic  nature?  Our  definition  certainly  includes  diis  if 
such  a  nature  exists. 

We  are  all  aware  that  we  possess  the  idea  of  the  beautifuL 
The  smallest  child  instinaively  recognizes  some  objects  as  beau- 
tiful, others  as  not.  The  idea  of  beauty  is  a  necessity,  and  is 
common  to  all  mankind.  This  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for 
its  cultivation  and  development  Haven  ssljs,  "The  beantifiil 
differs  from  the  good  in  that  the  good  alwa]rs  proposes  some  end 
to  be  accomplished—some  obligation  to  be  performed— while 
beauty  proposes  no  end,  acknowledges  no  obligation.  It  differs 
from  the  true  in  that  the  true  is  not  expressed  under  sensible 
forms,  is  abstract,  and  addresses  itself  to  reason,  not  to  the  sen- 
ses." In  other  words,  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good  are 
coordinate  and  can  not  be  separated.  Indeed  they  are  three 
expressions  of  the  mind  of  God. 
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Remembaping  this  we  shall  not  underestimate  the  beautiful 
nor  the  faculty  by  which  we  cognize  it  It  is  natural  that  we 
uk  ourselves,  however,  what  benefits  will  follow  the  training  of 
this  ?  The  first  of  these,  in  order  of  time  at  les  st,  is  the  pleasure 
whidti  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  beauty.  Perception  of 
beauty  is  at  <mce  followed  by  the  eigoyment  of  it,  the  intensity 
of  the  enjoyment  depending  upon  the  natural  or  acquired  sus- 
ceptibility to  beauty.  This  susceptibility  is  a  natural  gift,  vary- 
ing in  intensity  in  different  individuals,  and  like  all  other  native 
endowments  is  capable  of  improvement,  or  it  may  become  so 
blunted  by  misuse  as  not  to  respond  to  the  occasion.  If  this  be 
true  it  becomes  our  duty  to  offer  the  opportunity  for  its  exercise 
and  encourage  its  manifestation. 

Beauty  indeed  lingers  everywhere.  We  need  not  seek  it  in 
art,  we  need  not  search  for  it  in  foreign  lands — all  about  us  lies 
the  great  illustrated  book  of  nature — on  every  side  hang  God's 
pictures.  The  blue  sky,  the  red  and  golden  sunset,  the  tower- 
ing oak,  the  daby  at  our  feet,  we  too  often  overlook  in  our  search 
for  the  beautiful.  The  trained  taste  finds  pleasure  in  the  com- 
monest, meanest  object     Wordsworth  says : 

Tbe  mcftnett  flower  that  grows 
Oft  gives  me  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears. 

Poets  have  not  hesitated  to  introduce  into  their  writings  the 
common  things  of  life.  Bryant's  ''Lines  to  a  Water-Fowl," 
Whittier's  "Snow  Bound,"  Longfellow's  "Village  Blacksmith," 
are  illustrations  of  how  many  beautiful  thoughts  may  be  awak- 
ened by  objects  in  themselves  insignificant  and  commonplace. 

The  ability  to  see  beauty  in  common,  every-day  things  is  a 
power  of  no  small  value,  being  the  source  of  a  pleasure  which 
often  serves  to  lighten  the  heavy  burdens  of  life.  The  pleasures 
of  beauty  are  not  only  open  to  all,  but  are  pure,  harmless,  and 
capable  of  increase.  The  exercise  of  the  aesthetic  faculty  only 
serves  to  increase  and  develop  it,  the  indulgence  of  the  taste  for 
beauty  renders  it  more  susceptible. 

The  pleasures  of  sin  and  sense  fall  upon  the  taste.  The  indis- 
cretions and  vicious  indulgences  of  the  youth  soon  become  dis- 
tasteful and  hateful  to  the  mature  man.     Seldom  does  an  old 
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man  pursue  the  phantom  follies  of  a  wicked  youth,  and  wken 
he  does  how  repulsive  the  sight.  On  the  other  hand,  how  pleai- 
ant  the  thought  that  a  cultivated  taste  is  a  source  of  happincsi 
which  only  grows  deeper  as  the  years  roll  by. 

The  constant  gratification  of  this  taste  not  only  conduces  toils 
development  but  the  passive  appreciation  of  beauty  leads  to  the 
production  of  beauty.  The  artist  is  inspired  by  art;  the  study 
of  music  fs  a  necessary  step  in  the  education  of  a  composer;  the 
mind  of  the  embryo  poet  is  unconsciously  moulded  by  the  rythm 
of  the  songs  that  he  sings,  the  poems  which  he  reads.  As  teach- 
ers we  have  abundant  opportunities  to  know  that  like  begets 
like.  It  Is  quite  safe  to  suppose  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  ma- 
terial of  our  future  artists,  sculptors,  musicians  and  architects  is 
to-day  in  our  hands;  how  are  we  shaping  it?  The  influence  of 
school  life  to-day  will  tell  upon  the  music,  painting  and  oratory 
of  the  next  decade. 

The  relation  of  the  cognition  of  beauty  and  intelligence  will 
repay  a  moment's  attention.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  skill- 
ful education  of  any  power  of  the  mind  must  produce  a  similar 
growth  or  effect  upon  others.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
two  faculties  so  nearly  akin  as  the  aesthetic  sense  and  the  cog- 
nitive. The  exact,  clear  perception  of  the  beautiful  is  only  pos- 
sible through  the  exercise  of  cognition ;  on  the  other  hand  a  nice 
perception  of  the  forms  of  objects  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of 
them.  The  highest  beauty  can  not  be  comprehended  without  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence,  since  its  vividness  depends  upon  the 
correct  interpretation  of  its  idea.  Beauty  and  intelligence  arc 
inseparably  connected  and  influence  each  other.  The  relation 
between  beauty  and  goodness  is,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
even  more  intimate.  The  study  of  art  keeps  one  familiar  with 
the  highest  beauty  which  is  moral  in  its  nature,  being  the  ex- 
pression of  high  ideals — the  contemplation  of  natural  objects 
naturally.  **A  cultivated  aesthetic  sense  rejects  not  only  the 
ugly  but  impure  and  evil,"  leads  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
attributes  of  God. 

Since  then  we  have  seen  that  the  development  of  our  aesthetk: 
nature  tends  to  make  us  wiser,  happier  and  better,  does  it  not 
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become  our  duty  to  give  this  work  our  iattention  ?    Can  we  ask 
more  as  a  passport  to  favor  ? 

The  branches  of  study  which  are  calculated  to  awaken  and 
develop  this  faculty  are  painting,  sculpture,  music  and  discourse. 
As  to  painting  we  have  little  to  say,  as  the  impracticability  of 
teaching  painting  as  a  part  of  our  common  school  work  is  appa- 
rent Form  may  be  equally  well  taught  by  drawing,  while  the 
idea  of  color  may  be  developed  incidentally.  Drawing  has  well 
been  called  the  art  of  learning  to  see.  To  the  teaching  of  this 
branch  the  utilitarian  may  object ;  to  him  the  most  potent  argu- 
ment we  may  advance  is  the  report  of  an  eastern  school,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  a  number  of  children  from  the  public  school,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  school  work,  in  two  years,  by  spending 
four  hours  each  week  became  so  proficient  in  drawing,  modeling 
and  wood  carving  as  to  sell  their  wojrk  for  good  prices.  A  man- 
ufacturer even  offered  to  employ  forty  of  the  class,  and  the  worth 
of  their  services  was  estimated  at  nine  dollars  per  week,  each. 

Where  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  not  at  some  time  drawn  pic- 
tures in  school  and  suffered  reproof.  Why  not  direct  this  natural 
desire,  and  instead  of  the  hideous  carricatures  of  other  pupils  and 
perhaps  yourself,  help  to  copy,  then  to  create  forms  of  beauty. 
A  class  of  fifth  year  pupils,  after  a  year's  work  under  a  careful 
teacher,  were  able  to  reproduce  from  memory  easy  patterns  of 
oil-cloth,  carpet,  wall  paper  (containing  no  curved  lines),  analyze 
the  figures,  and  to  invent  designs  of  considerable  beauty.  Was 
the  time  wasted?  Surely  the  habit  of  close  observation  and 
neatness  will  manifest  itself  in  the  other  work  of  the  children  and 
prove  of  sufficient  value  to  repay  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
patience,  aside  from  the  less  visible  but  no  less  important  result 
of  increasing  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  laying  the  foundation 
of  geometrical  knowledge. 

Music  is  one  branch  of  study  much  neglected  in  the  majority 
of  schools.  While  it  is  the  province  of  this  paper  to  speak  of 
these  subjects  as  means  for  the  development  of  the  sesthetic  sense, 
I  may  add  that  aside  from  this  music  is  a  powerful  aid  to  right 
feeling  and  consequently  to  good  order.  Plato  says  in  speaking 
of  the  education  of  the  Greek  youth,  **The  teachers  look  care- 
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lolly  to  virtaous  habits :  and  rhjrthms  and  hannonies  are  made 
familiar  to  the  souk  of  the  young  diat  they  may  become  geatk 
and  better  men  in  word  and  action."  Even  when  music  cu 
not  be  Uught  systematically,  as  it  should  be,  it  is  poaiible,  es- 
pecially with  small  children,  to  teach  them  to  produce  pkanat 
musical  tones  and  to  avoid  certain  habits  which  so  inflict  the 
nerves  of  sensitive  people. 

Against  the  pursuit  of  these  studies  is  urged  the  ot^ection  that 
many  children  have  no  talent  for  drawing  or  music  Granted; 
but  a  great  many  children  have  no  talent  for  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  and  yet  you  do  not  omit  these  from  their  work. 

When  we  speak  of  literature  as  a  means  of  aesthetic  cahme 
we  mean  not  the  English  literature  of  most  high  school  coones» 
which  too  often  consist  of  tables  of  births,  deaths,  and  woifcs  of 
men  whose  writings  the  class  will  never  see,  but  the  study  of  the 
lives,  characters  and  books  of  a  few  of  the  men  who  have  gives 
us  noble  thoughts,  chaste  language  and  beautiful  imagery.  Tliii 
may  begin  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  child,  mudi  earlier  than 
we  sometimes  think.  We  too  often  underestimate  chtkbtn's 
powers  of  interpretation  and  delay  this  culture  until  the  enemj, 
in  the  shape  of  flashy,  sensational  literature,  has  taken  posses^ 
sion.  The  influence  of  2  child's  reading  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. We  read  of  a  boy  who  has  robbed  his  father,  bought  a 
revolver  and  started  west,  and  we  think,  if  indeed  the  paper  doo 
not  state,  he  has  been  reading  sensational  stories — and  we  are 
generally  right  We  have  so  much  £aith  in  the  power  of  eril— 
have  we  none  in  good?  The  proverb  ^'Evil  communicatioiks'' 
has  no  antithesis,  but  should  have — Good  company  mends  bid 
manners.  Where  may  better  company  be  found  than  in  good 
books?  Good  company,  which  can  not  itself  be  contaminarrd, 
can  not  fall  into  disrepute. 

In  no  other  department  of  aesthetics  is  it  so  necessary  that  the 
individual  taste  should  be  correct  A  correct  eye  for  color  is  an 
advantage,  a  correct  musical  ear  is  a  desirable  accomplishment, 
but  neither  is  of  any  moral  value.  A  man  who  knows  not  red 
from  blue  may  be  a  good  citixen  and  a  noble  man ;  a  woman 
may  wear  purple  strings  upon  her  green  bonnet,  and  otherwise 
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be  tn  ornament  to  society ;  but  a  man  or  a  woman  with  a  taste 
for  the  weak  or  vicious  in  literature  can  not  but  be  influenced 
mentally  and  morally  by  his  inclinations.  Correct  taste  in  this 
matter  as  in  all  others  is  the  result  of  training,  not  a  native  en- 
dowment. The  child,  the  savage  prefers  bright  red,  blue,  green, 
or  yellow ;  the  cultured  taste  is  disgusted  with  excess  of  color. 
This  difference  is  owing  to  culture.  A  child  reared  among  the 
Esquimaux  comes  to  regard  the  blubber  of  the  whale  as  a  deli- 
cious morseL  The  same  child  in  different  surroundings  might 
even  relish  human  flesh.  To  children  of  our  own  country  these 
things  are  loathsome.  Sounds,  which  to  a  Chinaman  are  sweet 
music,  are  torture  to  the  ear  of  an  Aroencan  or  European. 

In  all  ^ese  cases  the  effects  of  education  are  very  apparent. 
In  literature  its  influence  is  not  less.  A  child  constandy  sur- 
rounded with  trashy  or  evil  books,  although  not  encouraged  to 
read  them,  unconsciously  forms  a  taste  for  it  without  knowing 
that  anything  better  exists.  Who  is  to  blame  ?  Certainly  not 
the  child,  and  yet  he  is  the  loser.  Why  not  replace  all  this  ob- 
jectionable matter  by  standard  works  of  Action,  history,  science 
and  poetry,  and  thus  lead  the  child  to  form  imperceptibly 
a  habit  which  can  only  be  acquired  later  in  life  by  great  efibrt. 
Many  young  men  and  women  read  certain  books  because  they 
are  recommended  to  them  by  persons  in  whose  judgment  they 
have  confidence — read  from  a  sense  of  duty — because  they  are 
said  to  be  improving,  but  And  no  pleasure  in  them ;  when,  if  a 
taste  for  these  had  been  cultivated,  what  is  now  a  dreary,  irk- 
some task  would  be  a  source  of  delight  A  taste  for  good  books 
is  worth  more  to  a  boy  or  a  girl  from  our  high  schools  than  a 
college  course  without  it  When  I  say  this  I  repeat  the  thought 
if  not  the  words  of  more  than  one  emment  educator. 

Aside  from  these  studies  in  which  attention  is  especially  given 
to  the  aesthetic  nature,  in  many  other  ways  may  aid  be  inciden- 
tally given.  *In  Botany  and  Geology  nothing  is  lost  by  calling 
attention  to  the  beautiful  colors  and  forms  of  the  objects  of  which 
they  teach.  The  interest  is  only  increased.  In  Reading  atten> 
tion  may  be  called  to  the  scenes  described,  the  figures  used. 
Indeed  the  opportunities  lie  all  about  us  if  we  but  seize  them. 
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The  surroundings  of  children  should  be  such  as  to  awaken,  or 
at  least  appeal  to  their  admiration.  No  child  can  hdp  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  objects  with  which  he  is  daily  brought  in  contact 
How  mfmy  school  boards  and  trustees  take  into  considcratioD 
the  beauty  of  the  location  chosen  for  the  new  school  house?  It 
is  a  shame  that  in  this  country  of  cheap  land  and  well  to-do  peo- 
ple, the  most  barren,  ugly,  comfortless  spot  in  the  district  is 
ever  chosen  because  of  its  cheapness.  Ugly  bare  walls,  dirtf 
walks,  untidy  floors  complete  the  picture  of  which  the  architect 
makes  the  outline  and  the  teacher  fills  in  the  color. 

In  a  certain  wealthy  county  the  new  court  house,  a  model  of 
of  architecture,  is  furnished  with  nejt  carpet  and  matting  and 
heavy  handsome  chairs,  and  yet  in  the  largest  town  of  that 
county  teachers  do  not  dare  carpet  even  the  rostrums  of  their 
rooms  unless  at  their  own  expense.  Men  whose  minds  are 
mature,  whose  tastes  are  developed,  surrounded  by  objects  of 
beauty;  children,  with  minds  open  to  impressions,  in  dreaiy, 
bare  rooms  with,  it  may  be,  an  untidy  teacher !  Flowers,  pic- 
tures and  statuary  are  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  ideal  school 
room. 

There  remains  yet  one  point  to  be  noticed,  which  is  of  itself 
of  sufficient  importance  to  become  the  subject  of  another  paper; 
I  mean  the  observance  of  certain  days  as  anniversaries  or  festival 
occasions.    The  beautiful  custom  of  celebrating  the  birthdays  of 
Authors  is  becoming  quite  general  and  is  doing  much  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  lives  and  works  of  our  own  countrymen,  at  least, 
beside  bringing  teacher,  pupil  and  parent  into  closer  relation 
upon  the  ground  of  a  common  sympathy.     Of  general  interest 
and  of  even  more  practical  value,  perhaps,  is  the  observance  of 
Arbor  Day,  although  not  general  as  yet.     This  institution,  af 
itself ^  embodies  a  beautiful  sentiment  as  well  as  wisdom  and 
forethought ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of  tree  planting 
amopg  the  school  children  was  the  happiest  thought  d  all- 
Children  are  in  this  way  brought  face  to  face  with  nature,  and 
taught  to  admire  and  love  her  works.     This  love  will  grow  as 
the  tree  grows ;  and  though  dear  to  heart  of  the  planter,  these 
living  monuments  will  be  even  more  so  to  his  descendants. 
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The  ash  trees  planted  by  the  hand  of  Washington  are  objects 
of  deep  interest  to  every  visitor  at  Mt.  Vernon.  How  dear  to 
ever)'  loyal  heart  the  old  liberty  elm  of  Boston  Common !  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  in  writing  of  this  subject  says,  ''I  have  written 
many  verses,  but  the  best  poems  I  have  produced  are  the  trees 
I  planted  on  the  hillsides  overlooking  the  meadows.  Nature 
finds  rhymes  for  them  in  the  recurring  measures  of  the  seasons. 
Winter  strips  them  of  their  ornament  and  gives  them,  as  it  were, 
a  prose  translation,  and  summer  re- clothes  them  in  all  the  splen- 
did phrases  of  their  leafy  language.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
when  we  plant  a  tree  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  make  our 
planet  a  happier  dwelling  place,  for  those  who  come  after  us,  if 
not  for  ourselves." 

Finally,  let  us  put  beauty  and  happines  into  the  lives  of  our 
pupils,  knowing  that  in  so  doing  we  are  fitting  them  for  happier 
and  better  manhood  and  womanhood. 


A  PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  THE  METHOD  OF  CON- 
DUCTING A  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


BY   F.    TREUDLEY. 


Two  years  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  moved  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  which  should  be  referred  a  plan  of 
his  looking  to  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Association 
in  its  work.  This  committee  consisted  of  himself  as  chairman, 
and  Messrs.  Sandison,  Ogg,  and  myself.  If  there  was  a  fifth 
member  his  name  has  passed  from  my  memory. 

The  plan  of  Prof.  Smith  met  the  approval  of  the  committee 
and  was  reported  substantially  to  the  Association  as  worthy  of 
adoption.  But  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  anxiety  of  the  mem- 
bers to  get  through  with  the  business,  the  backwardness  of  the 
committee  in  defending  their  action  under  these  circumstances, 
together  with  the  remark  that  the  plan  had  been  tried  and  failed, 
conspired  to  defeat  the  recommendation  and  it  was  dropped. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  wise  then,  and  capable  of  greatly  increas- 
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ing  the  value  of  those  educational  meetings,  and  sabseqaest 
reflection  confirms  my  belief.  The  suggestion  made  wu  very 
simple,  and  its  substance  I  shall  embody  in  conclusions  of  mj 
own,  with  reasons  for  them. 

In  my  judgment  the  benefits  which,  as  teachers  we  ought  to 
obtain  from  these  meetings^  may  be  summeid  up  in  a  general  wsy 
under  these  three  heads : 

1.  The  relaxation  afforded  by  change  of  scenes  and  associ- 
ates, and  the  pleasure  and  inspiration  gained  by  personal  contact 
with  cl  J  and  new  friends. 

2.  The  broadening  of  our  conceptions  of  our  work  and  Ae 
enlargement  of  our  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  cdncar 
tional  world  and  the  ideas  that  are  being  wrought  out 

3.  Special  help  and  suggestion  in  the  line  of  our  individual* 
work. 

I  hold  that  while  the  first  two  points  are  admirably  realized 
by  our  meetings,  the  last  is  not.  And  besides  the  many  remarb 
I  have  heard  made  in  the  same  line  of  criticism  by  teachers,  is- 
proof  that  the  statement  is  true,  I  may  cite  the  fact  that  the  high, 
school  teachers  felt  it  necessary  to  organize  a  special  section  for 
discussion  of  questions  arising  in  their  own  field,  and  that  the 
superintendents  of  city  schools  have  made  several  attempts  at  the 
same  thing  in  the  last  few  years — while  the  continuance  of  the 
College  Association  appears  to  me  additional  proof  that  althoogh* 
in  our  great  educational  meeting  we  have  many  things  in  com- 
mon which  we  may  serve,  still  there  are  fields  of  inquiry  and  woik 
lying  outside  the  sphere  of  its  present  operations  for  aid  which 
we  must  seek  in  narrower  circles.  The  counsel  and  experience 
of  those  who  have  made  specialties  of  them  as  at  present  con- 
ducted I  testify  that  the  net  results  capable  of  application  to  im- 
mediate use  by  the  average  teacher  is  very  small  and  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  effort  made  to  gain  it.  And  I  ask  also  if  we  could 
so  arrange  it  as  to  bring  the  combined  experience  of  fnukm  iit 
the  various  departments  of  instruction  to  bear  upon  specific  edu- 
cational work,  would  not  a  great  gain  be  made  not  only  for  thoie- 
who  participate  but  for  those  who  listen,  and  for  the  work  in* 
general. 
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I  know  of  no  way  of  accomplishing  this  better  than  to  break 
up  the  Association  into  sections,  which  shall  hold  sessions  during 
a  half  of  each  day.  I  wonld.  have  sections  for  consideration  of 
questions  pertaining  to  the  work  of :  i.  Primary  Teachers ;  2. 
Grammar  Grade  Teachers;  3.  High  School  Teachers;  4.  City 
Superintendents;  5.  County  Superintendents.  I  would  make 
no  changes  in  the  general  manner  of  conducting  the  Association 
save  that  it  should  resolve  itself  into  sections  to  meet  in  the  after- 
noons and  take  the  whole  of  thid  time.  This  would  leave  the 
evenings  and  forenoons  to  be  filled  as  they  now  are. 

To  carry  this  out  successfully  I  think  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  rooms  for  the  sections  as  convenient  to  each  other 
as  possible ;  that  it  should  be  understood  that  the  meetings  in 
sections  should  be  informal,  of  a  conversational  character ;  that 
the  best  talent  obtainable  in  the  state  for  carrying  on  or  leading 
these  discussions  should  be  called  to  the  work ;  that  the  questions 
should  be  special  not  general ;  that  each  section  should  have  its 
own  officers  and  be  under  its  own  management  as  to  the  subjects 
and  general  character  of  the  discussions. 

I  can  not  but  think  that  if  I  were  a  primary  teacher  I  would 
deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  spend  three  afternoons  in  company 
with  the  best  primary  teachers  in  the  state,  and  learn  how  they 
teach  their  pupils  to  read,  write,  draw,  spell ;  how  they  keep 
little  hands  and  heads  busy;  how  they  mould  human  nature  and 
the  implements  they  have  to  do  it  with.  And  as  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools  I  feel  that  if  I  could  say  to  the  instructors  in  our 
primary  grades  that  teachers  of  established  reputation  from  the 
best  schools  in  the  state  would  conduct  afternoon  sessions  for 
them  especially,  showing  how  and  why  they  do  as  they  do — the 
actual  methods  employed  in  their  schools  for  mental  develop- 
ment, and  that  in  the  conduct  of  these  meetings  abundant  op- 
portunity would  be  given  for  the  thousand  and  one  questions 
that  teachers  want  to  know  particularly  about,  I  would  have  a 
weightier  argument  for  their  attendance  than  any  I  now  possess. 
And  what  is  true  of  this  department  is  true  of  any  other. 

This  plan  is  adopted  by  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
and  while  it  is  true  it  consists  of  a  far  larger  number  of  persons 
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competent  to  lead  in  discussion,  still  I  think  it  would  be  far  from 
creditable  to  assume  that  our  Association  could  not  muster  enough 
teachers  able  to  do  the  work  proposed. 

It  was  objected  that  the  plan  had  been  tried  and  failed  I 
am  informed  by  competent  authority  that  the  great  reason  for 
the  failure  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  general  meeting  was  main- 
tained at  the  same  time,  and  for  various  obvious  reasons  dimiiK 
ished  the  interest  in  the  work  of  the  sections.  It  appears  to  me. 
that  it  would  be  no  slight  gain  to  have  a  body  of  teachers  at 
command  to  which  those  who  determine  what  and  how  much 
shall  be  done  in  graded  schools  might  go  for  counsel.  I  can  not 
but  think  that  the  value  of  supervision  of  public  schools  would 
be  enhanced  did  those  engaged  in  it  find  ample  opportunity  for 
ascertaining  the  real  opinions  of  those  actually  engaged  in  teadi- 
ing.  I  submit  that  if  you  could  gather  the  best  primary  teachexa 
in  Indiana  and  obtain  from  them  a  judgment  as  to  when  the  pea. 
should  be  first  used  and  how — what  ought  to  constitute  the  work 
in  reading  m  each  of  the  primary  years — what  amount  of  worl 
in  number  may  be  attempted — and  many  other  questions  of  sim- 
ilar import,  that  the  report  would  be  helpful  and  stimulating. 

The  best  and  most  profitable  educational  meetings  ever  atten* 
ded  by  me,  so  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  have  been  the 
superintendents'  meetings  held  at  various  times.  Here  we  gath- 
ered together,  discussed  questions  informally,  but  endeavored  to 
gather  up  the  results,  and  whenever  possible  took  votes  on  the 
best  methods  of  procedure.  If  we  had  difficulties  we  stated 
them  frankly  and  asked  counsel.  If  any  plans  had  been  tried  of 
special  value  we  had  the  opportunity  of  explaining  them.  If 
any  books  bearing  on  special  departments  of  work  had  been 
proved  of  value  we  noted  them  down. 

With  this  plan  we  may  well  hold  a  meeting  of  three  full  days. 
If  it  should  be  said  that  it  would  impair  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
meetings  by  reason  of  the  separations  into  small  bodies,  I  answer 
that  in  these  bodies  teachers  will  get  closer  together  and  compen- 
sate for  it.  If  it  be  said  that  comparatively  few  will  thus  meet,] 
I  answer  that  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  that  if  it  be  so  we  must 
still  remember  the  value  of  the  <* remnant,"  and  on  no  account 
let  it  die  out  for  want  of  food. 
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Bat  I  have  this  remark  to  make,  that  in  the  general  meetings 
the  great  majority  of  papers  are  listened  to  attentively  by  not 
more  than  a  half  or  third  of  the  teachers  in  attendance.  Our 
Indiana  teachers  are  undoubtedly  an  earnest  body  of  men  and 
women.  They  inciir  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Indianapolis  wil- 
lingly and  ought  to  receive  every  possible  advantage. 

Wisely  managed  I  can  see  in  the  proposed  change  only  a  great 
additional  inducement  to  teachers  to  come  up  to  the  capital  for 
rest,  recreation  and  instruction. 

Ukion  Crrv,  Ind.  ' 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

Tbb  Department  is  conducted  by  GbO.  P.  Bkowm,  President  State  Normal  School. 

SCIENCE  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHING— II. 


THE  true  classification  of  the  laws  and  facts  of  the  growth 
of  mind  constitute  the  science  of  education.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  science  is  the  activity  or  energy  manifesting  itself 
in  this  growth.  This  principle  follows  certain  laws  in  its  activity. 
These  laws  can  be  discovered;  (i)  by  observation  of  the  facts  of 
mind  growth,  and  (2)  by  inferring  from  these  facts  what  the  laws 
are.  If  the  observations  are  too  few  or  are  inaccurate  the  infer- 
ence will  not  be  a  true  expression  of  the  law.  One  law  of  the 
development  of  this  energy  which  we  call  mind,  is  that  the  first 
kind  of  action  it  performs  is  to  discriminate  between  things.  A 
thing  to  be  known  at  all  must  be  known  as  different,  (i)  from 
the  self  that  knows  it,  and  (2)  from  other  things  that  are  known. 
Until  it  is  known  as  different  it  can  not  be  known  at  all.  Dis- 
crimination is  the  primary  intellectual  activity  that  must  serve 
as  the  condition  for  every  other  and  different  act  of  intellect 
Even  if  the  objects  known  are  simply  acts  and  states  of  the  soul 
they  must  be  seen  by  the  soul  to  be  other  than  itself  to  be  known 
at  all,  and  each  must  be  seen  to  be  different  from  the  others  to 
be  known  with  any  distinctness. 

It  is  through  this  power  of  discrimination  that  the  mind  comes 
by  its  knowledge  of  particular  things.     The  entire  objective 
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world  to  the  infant  child  is  at  first  one  thing.  It  discrimiDates 
this  from  itself,  but  knows  it  only  as  one  object.  By  modon  of 
the  things  themselves  and  of  its  own  organs  it  is  stimulated  to 
discriminate  one  object  from  another  and  divides  its  one  thing 
into  many. 

By  continued  repetition  of  this  process  in  regard  to  the  same 
thing,  that  becomes  familiar ;  which  is  to  say  that  the  mind  retains 
more  and  more  of  that  knowledge  which  it  acquires  by  these 
repeated  acts  of  discrimination.  When  these  acts  of  diacrimina- 
tion  have  been  repeated  for  a  sufficient  number  of  times  with  the 
object  present,  a  mental  product  will  be  formed  and  will  remain 
as  a  permanent  possession  of  the  mind,  which  can  be  recalled 
when  the  object  itself  is  not  present 

The  power  to  retain  matures  rapidly  in  children.  This  power 
is  necessary  to  any  complete  discrimination,  for  unless  the  mind 
retained  what  it  discriminated  it  would  make  only  the  same 
partial  discrimination  each  time  the  object  was  presented,  and 
no  advancement  in  knowledge  would  be  possible. 

These  two  faculties,  Discrimination  and  Memory,  are  accom- 
panied by  another  that  may  be  called  Identification.  This  also 
makes  a  certain  degree  of  development  early  in  the  mfancj  of 
the  child.  It  is  the  power  to  see  what  is  the  same  in  different 
objects.  It  is  the  obverse  of  Discrimination.  The  latter  discov- 
ers what  each  object  has  that  others  have  not,  while  Identifica- 
tion discovers  what  is  common  to  a  number  of  objects. 

It  is  by  this  power  that  the  mind  can  group  objects  into  classes. 
Unless  the  common  attribute  in  things  could  be  known  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  separating  objects  into  classes. 

These  terms.  Discrimination,  Memory,  and  Identification, 
name  the  three  primary  processes  of  the  intellect.  The  mind 
must  possess  these  powers  in  order  that  it  shall  be  able  to  make 
any  advancement  in  knowledge  beyond  that  which  is  most  nidi- 
mentary.  It  is  in  its  superior  power  of  Identification  that  the 
human  intellect  excells  the  intellect  of  the  highest  order  of  brutes. 
These  can  discriminate  and  remember,  but  they  have  only  a  slight 
power  ot  discerning  the  likenesses  in  things.  It  is  because  of  this 
power  to  see  sameness  in  diversity  that  man  is  compelled  to  invent 
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a  language.  He  seeks  some  symbol  by  which  to  express  this  same- 
ness in  things.  Arbitrary  signs  that  have  no  significance  of  their 
own  are  much  better  adapted  to  his  use  than  are  objects  or  signs 
that  have  an  individual  meaning.  The  hyeroglyphics  of  Egypt 
are  much  inferior  to  the  words  of  the  Greeks  as  modes  of  expres- 
sing what  is  common  in  things.  Every  word  in  our  language  is 
a  word  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  mark  or  sign  of  that  which  is 
common  to  a  whole  class  of  particular  objects,  either  material  or 
immaterial.  Unless  the  mind  had  the  power  to  discern  what  is 
common  to  many  things  there  would  be  no  language.  When  the 
child  begins  to  use  words  with  any  intelligence  it  has  begun  to 
seize  up)on  that  which  is  the  same  in  objects  and  give  expression 
to  it. 

There  is  one  other  faculty  of  the  intellect  employed  in  learning 
that  needs  to  be  briefly  considered.  It  may  be  called  the  power 
to  create  or  construct  new  things.  This  is  a  power  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  those  mentioned.  It  is  n^med  by  some  the 
creative  imagination.  Mr.  Bain  and  some  others  call  it  construc- 
tiveness.  This  is  a  power  of  later  development  than  the  other 
three.  It  is  only  after  the  mind  has  become  stored  with  partic. 
ulars  and  some  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  classification 
of  things  that  the  imagination  begins  to  construct  these  things 
into  new  wholes. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  development  of  this  power  that 
need  to  be  separately  considered. 


IS  THE  GRUBE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  NUMBER 
PHILOSOPHICAL  ?— II. 


I  RECUR  to  this  question  again  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away 
some  cob-webs  that  seem  to  have  gathered  around  my  former 
article. 

That  addition  and  multiplication  are  fundamentally  the  same 
thing  seems  to  be  admitted  by  us  all.  The  same  is  true  of  sub- 
traction and  division. 

That  the  processes  of  addition  and  multiplication  are  not  iden- 
tical, i.  e.,  the  sanu^  every  one  will  admit.     There  could  be  no 
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question  a^  to  the  propriety  of  teaching  them  together  if  lh€ 
processes  were  identical,  for  then  they  would  not  be  two  pro- 
cesses,  but  one. 

The  question  recurs,  ''Are  these  processes  so  different  that 
they  should  not  be  taught  together  ?"  Or,  to  state  it  differently, 
is  the  principle  of  teaching  which  requires  that  the  thmg  to  be 
taught  shall  be  kept  free  from  entangling  relations,  violated  by 
teaching  the  four  arithmetical  processes  together  ? 

A  rational  method  of  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question  is  to 
first  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  processes  in  question,  and 
determine  precisely  what  mental  acts  are  involved  in  them. 

This  was  attempted  in  a  former  article  published  in  the  School 
Journal  of  March,  to  which  reference  i$  made.  The  conclusion 
there  reached  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Addition,  when 
the  pupil  has  progressed  beyond  counting  by  ones,  is  merely 
recalling  the  sums  of  numbers  that  have  been  memorized.  For 
example,  the  addition  of  5  and  7  is  remembering  that  5  and  7 
are  12.  Unless  this  is  remembered  the  sum  must  be  obtained, 
as  it  was  originally  obtained,  by  counting.  Now  in  addition  the 
numbers  whose  sums  are  thus  remembered  are  either  equal  or 
unequal.  It  is  addition  whether  I  say  7  and  7  are  14,  or  8  and  6 
are  14.  The  point  insisted  on  is  that  if  it  is  an  act  of  addition 
and  not  an  act  of  counting  by  ones  merely, — which  was  called 
the  alphabet  of  addition, — then  the  sum  of  these  numbers  must 
be  remembered,  and  recalled  when  the  ilumbers  themselves  are 
thought. 

Addition  as  it  is  practiced  is,  therefore,  the  recalling  of  the 
sums  of  numbers  that  have  been  previously  learned.  Now  the 
sums  of  groups  of  unequal  numbers  can  be  memorized,  or  we 
can  memorize  the  sums  of  groups  of  equal  numbers.  When  we 
exercise  our  memory  of  the  sums  of  the  groups  of  unequal  num- 
bers, or,  rather,  of  groups  of  numbers  without  regard  to  whether 
they  are  equal  or  unequal,  we  are  performing  the  process  of  ad- 
dition. 

The  process  of  multiplication  differs  from  that  of  addition  in 
that  we  conceive  the  groups  to  be  added  to  be  equal,  and  we 
remember  the  sum  of  these  groups  of  equal  numbers.    To  illus- 
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trate:  It  is  addition  when  I  think  that  8  and  7  and  6  are  21. 
So  too  it  is  addition  when  I  think  7  and  7  and  7  are  21.  But 
when  the  mind  changes  its  attitude  toward  these  latter  numbers  and 
thinks  of  them  as  three  equal  groups  with  7  in  each  group,  and 
thinks  the  aggregate  of  these  equal  groups  to  be  21,  it  has  per- 
formed the  mental  process  called  multiplication.  Multiplication 
is  therefore  thinking  the  sum  of  any  number  of  groups  of  equal 
Duipbers  that  has  been  memorized.  As  counting  by  ones  is  the 
alphabet  of  addition,  so  counting  by  2's  or  3's  or  4's,  etc.,  is  the 
alphabet  of  multiplication.  The  pupil  has  passed  beyond  the 
alphabet  to  the  complete  process  when  he  uses  his  memory  in 
recalling  the  sums  of  the  different  groups  of  equal  numbers  that 
he  has  memorized. 

Such  it  seems  to  me  are  the  mental  acts  involved  in  addition 
and  multiplication.  The  processes  of  subtraction  and  division 
could  be  illustrated  in  a  similar  way.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  process  is  analytic  instead  of  synthetic. 

In  subtraction  it  is  required  that  I  separate  part  of  a  group  of 
numbers  from  the  group  and  determine  how  many  remain.  That 
is,  I  am  to  separate  one  group  of  numbers  into  two  groups,  with- 
out any  regard  to  whether  these  groups  are  equal  or  unequal. 

Division  is  the  separating  of  a  number  into  equal  groups,  and 
determining  the  number  of  groups,  or  it  is  determining  the  size 
of  each  of  a  given  number  of  equal  groups.  In  the  one  case  the 
divisor  represents  the  size  of  each  group,  and  in  the  other  case 
it  represents  the  number  of  groups.  This  alternative  that  divi- 
sion involves  makes  the  analysis  of  the  process  more  complicated 
than  is  that  of  multiplication,  but  in  each  case  division  is  but  the 
subtraction  of  a  constant  quantity,  and  is  as  intimately  related 
to  subtraction  as  multiplication  is  to  addition. 

Now  whether  addition  and  multiplication  can  be  taught  to- 
gether profitably  must  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  learner  to 
attend  to  two  ideas  at  the  same  time.  These  are,  (i)  the  idea 
of  the  sum  of  groups  of  numbers,  and  (2)  the  idea  of  the  equality 
of  the  groups  composing  the  sum.  If  he  can  not  see  that  2  times 
3  is  the  same  as  3  and  3,  then  these  processes  should  not  be 
taught  together. 
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•  ___„, 

This  is  a  question  of  practical  experience  which  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  to  determine.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  the  very 
first  steps  of  number  study  the  idea  of  sum  is  all  the  little  mind 
can  hold  at  a  time,  without  giving  any  attention  to  the  equality 
or  inequality  of  the  numbers  to  be  added.  But  it  seems  equally 
true  that  the  child  will  very  soon  acquire  the  power  to  carry  this 
second  idea  along  with  the  other.  When  he  is  found  to  be  able 
to  do  this  he  may  be  profitably  taught  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion together. 

What  is  true  of  these  processes  is  equally  true  of  subtraction 
and  division,  the  two  analytic  operations. 

I  know  that  a  little  child  five  years  of  age,  in  my  own  house- 
hold, seems  to  see  that  2  times  4  figures  are  8  figures  just  as 
clearly  as  she  sees  that  4  figures  and  4  figures  are  eight ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  she  knows  the  latter  all  the  better  from  know- 
ing the  former.'  But  it  is  not  material  to  the  question  of  the  use 
of  the  Grube  Method  that  the  four  processes  be  taught  /rtm  the 
first,  A  child  may  be  put  to  learning  number  in  school  too 
young,  or  before  the  age  which  that  method  contemplates.  I 
think  that  a  careful  examination  of  children  will  show  that  when 
they  can  add  small  groups  of  numbers  it  is  not  long  before  they 
can  muUiply  intelligently. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by.Gso.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  IndiaaapoCs  Khodk.] 


HELPING  PUPILS. 


M' 


'ANY  teachers  unconsciously  help  pupils  in  the  recitadon. 
This  is  probably  more  frequently  true  in  grammar  than 
in  any  other  study.  Suppose  the  lesson  is  on  compliments. 
The  pupil  reads  a  sentence ;  as,  ''Gold  is  maleable/'  and  not 
knowing  what  maleable  means  and  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
know,  guesses  that  it  is  an  object  complement  when  the  teacher 
shows  signs  of  distress  by  some  facial  expression.  The  pupil 
notices  this,  and  before  the  teacher  has  time  to  say  a  word, 
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changes  to  attrUmte  complement  and  follows  this  with  the  regula- 
tion reason  for  attribute  complement  which  is,  ''It  completes 
the  predicate  and  belongs  to  the  subject."  This  may  all  be  done 
without  the  pupil's  knowing  either  subject  or  predicate,  or  what 
is  meant  by  ** completes  the  predicate"  or  "belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject" The  teacher  showed  surprise  when  the  pupil  said  "ob- 
ject complement."  The  pupil  then  had  only  one  more  guess  to 
make,  and  as  he  had  learned  the  regulation  reason  that  goes 
with  the  other  complement  his  way  was  clear.  Had  the  teacher 
showed  no  sign  of  displeasure  the  pupil  would  have  sailed  through 
just  as  smoothly.  He  would  have  said,  "  Maleable  is  an  object 
complement  because  it  completes  the  predicate  and  names  the 
receiver  of  an  act"  Had  the  teacher  said  "Yes,"  and  called 
for  the  next,  he  would  never  have  once  thought  of  changing. 

REMEDY. 

First,  see  that  the  pupils  know  what  the  words  of  the  sentence 
mean.  Do  not  allow  them  to  attempt  an  analysis  until  this  is 
done.  Second,  have  them  discover  how  each  word  is  used  in 
the  given  sentence :  e.  g.  The  word  gold  is  used  to  name  the 
object  about  which  an  assertion  is  made.  The  word  is  makes 
the  assertion.  The  word  maleable  denotes  a  quality  of  gold — 
or  of  the  object  named  by  the  word  gold.  It  takes  no  rules  of 
grammar  to  enable  a  pupil  to  do  this.  He  is  now  ready  for  his 
grammatical  knowledge— definitions ;  as,  '  'The  subject  names  that 
of  which  an  assertion  is  made."  Referring  to  the  sentence  with 
this  definition  in  mind  he  will  readily  select  the  subject.  Use 
the  definition  of  predicate  in  the  same  way.  Take  the  defini- 
tion of  complement — object  and  attribute.  '  *  The  object  comple- 
ment completes  the  predicate  and  names  that  which  receives  the 
act"  Refer  to  the  sentence,  "Have  we  any  word  that  com- 
pletes the  predicate  ?  "  "  Yes,  maleable. "  * '  Does  it  name  that 
which  receives  the  act  ?  "  "  No,  it  does  not  name  at  all. "  *  *  Can 
it,  then,  be  object  complement?"  "No."  Take  the  definition 
of  attribute  complement  and  try  it.  "An  attribute  complement 
completes  the  predicate,  and  belongs  to  the  subject"  The  pu- 
pil may  not  know  what  this  definition  means.  Ask  what  the 
phrase  "belongs  to  the  subject"  means.     If  he  does  not  know, 
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tell  him  that  it  means  that  the  word  denotes  some  attribate  of 
the  object  named— or  denoted  by  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
He  will  then  be  able  to  put  the  word  maieabU  into  its  proper 
class  of  complements.  Let  us  remember,  all  the  while,  that  this 
is  done  not  for  the  sake  of  the'  grammar,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
pupil.  His  powers  of  discrimination  are  to  be  developed.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  taking  time  to  question  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  him  to  use  his  definitions  and  principles  in  a  common  sense 
way.  Lead  him  to  decide  for  himself.  To  give  him  a  wink  or 
nod  and  thereby  cause  him  to  make  a  mere  guess  is  not  "tetch- 
ing  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot"  and  hit  the  mark. 


RAPIDITY  AND  ACCURACY. 


It  is  insisted  that  a  pupil  should  know  instantly,  on  pr^ 
sentation,  every  possible  combination  of  numbers  from  one  to 
nine  in  addition ;  also,  that  he  should  be  able  to  give  instantly 
every  combination  of  the  multiplication  table.  This  he  must  be 
able  to  do,  if  he  is  to  be  a  practical  accountant. 

It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  be  able  to  give  the  correct  result 
of  a  column  of  figures.  He  must  do  so  with  rapidity.  We  often 
find  pupils  counting  fingers,  or  nodding  the  head  for  each  we 
added:  for  example,  5-|-4==what?  The  pupil  will  say,  "Five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,"  tapping  his  finger  on  the  desk  for  each 
word  after  five.  This  is  adding  by  ones,  and  is  only  the  fir^ 
step  in  addition.  He  should  be  taught  to  recognize  5+4  *s  9 
just  as  quickly  as  he  would  recognize  m-a-n  as  man.  When  he 
has  thus  learned  every  possible  combination  in  addition,  he  will 
be  able  to  read  the  results  in  a  column  of  figures  as  rapidly  and 
accurately  as  he  will  a  line  of  words. 

To  acquire  this  ability  much  repetition  is  needed.  Drill, 
drill,  drill.  Preceding  this  drill  there  must  be  some  patient  slow 
work.  It  should  be  slow  enough  to  allow  the  pupil  to  compre- 
hend it  The  tendency  of  teachers  seems  to  be  to  give  a  qnes- 
tion  to  a  pupil  in  the  explosive  form  of  voice  with  the  idea  that 
it  will  startle  him  and  make  him  quick, — often  the  words  quick, 
quick,  quick,  follow  to  help — or  force  him  along. 
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Lead  him  quietly  and  slowly  to  see  that  the  combination  2 
and  3  always  produces  5.  Do  this  by  having  him  add  the  follow- 
ing: 2  +  3;  12  +  3;  22;H-3;  32  +  3;  etc.  Each  result  (which 
should  be  written  on  the  slate  or  black-board,)  ending  in  5  will 
help  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  law  that  3  added  to  any  number  end- 
ing in  two  will  give  a  number  ending  in  5.  Drill  on  this  com- 
bination until  the  pupil  cai^recognize  and  state  the  result  instandy. 
In  this  drill,  when  a  pupil  fails,  refer  immediately  to  the  law 
mentioned  above,  by  saying,  '^3  added  to  a  number  ending  in  2 
gives  a  number  ending  in  what  ?''  This  leads  the  pupil  to  think 
of  just  the  right  thing,  and  prevents  his  falling  into  the  habit  of 
counting  fingers,  etc. 

When  drilling  on  the  multiplication  table,  see  to  it  that  the 
combinations  given  to  the  pupils  do  not  follow  in  any  regular 
order.  Saying  it  backwards  and  forwards  is  not  enough  to  make 
the  pupil  give  results  of  miscellaneous  combinations  instantly. 
If  II  X  II  are  asked  for,  the  chances  are  that  a  pupil  who  has 
learned  the  table  in  a  certain  order,  will  have  to  begin  at  one  end 
or  the  other  and  work  up  to  1 1  X  1 1 .  Try  yourself  on  your  Latin 
endings. 

Such  exercises  as  the  following  are  good  tests.  Have  the  pu- 
pils make  numbers  from  i — 10  on  slates,  and  require  them  to 
write  answers  only,  .(i)  5+9,  (2)  7X9,  (3)  9X4,  (4)  8X3,  (5) 
6X7,  (6)  7+9,  (7)  18+7,  (8)  95+8,  (9)  78+4,  (10)  5X7. 


DON'T  HURRY. 


''Haste  makes  waste."  Do  not  hurry  the  children  in  the 
recitation.  Take  time  to  speak  distinctly,  but  do  not  make  your 
speech  painfully  distinct  Do  not  say  "sev'n  two"  for  seven 
and  two.  The  way  to  do  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time  is  to  give 
your  questions  or  directions  distinctly  and  quietly,  and  to  be 
ready  with  another  as  soon  as  the  one  given  is  answered.  Much 
time  is  lost  by  just  a  little  hesitation  of  the  teacher  after  each 
answer. 


We  'give  ourselves  away'  in  eager  effort  to  'draw  others  out.' 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  Lewis  H.  Joxbs,  Supt.  Indianapolis  Schook.] 

WHAT  JOHNNIE'S  TEACHER  DID. 


BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 


f  fT^  EMEMBER,  Johnnie,  it  is  ji!st  as  necessary  for  you  to 
r^     clean  your  teeth  when  you  go  to  bed  as  it  is  to  say  your 

-*-  *-  prayers.  So  don't  forgetno  do  either,  will  you  ?  Your 
prayers  will  be  all  the  sweeter,  coming  from  si  clean  mouth." 

So  said  Mrs.  Tay  to  her  boy  as  she  kissed  him  good-night,  and 
then  turned  to  Johnnie's  school-teacher,  who  was  spending  ihc 
evening  with  her,  and  said:  "I  suppose  that  does  sound  very 
strange  to 'you,  but  I  am  learning  more  and  more  the  need  of 
taking  care  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  If  my  aunt,  who 
brought  me  up,  had  impressed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  taking 
care  of  my  teeth  when  I  was  very  young,  I  shouldn't  have  suf- 
fered from  neuralgia  as  I  have,  or  have  been  so  ashamed  to  open 
my  mouth.  She  insisted  well  upon  my  saying  my  prayers— and 
rightly,  too^but  never  mentioned  my  teeth,  or  my  stomach,  as 
to  that  Oh,  I  did  grow  up  so  ignorant  about  anything  pertain- 
ing to  my  body !  " 

Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  Johnnie's  school-teacher  was  a  little 
schocked  when  Mrs.  Tay  spoke  to  him  as  she  did,  but,  in  ^e 
few  words  which  she  said  to  herself,  she  saw  a  truth  which,  as 
she  walked  home  by  herself  an  hour  later,  grew  more  and  more 
reasonable.  And  when,  the  next  day,  she  looked  around  among 
her  boys,  ranging  from  nine  to  twelve  years  old,  in  a  large  public 
school,  and  saw  in  so  many  mouths  the  need  of  a  tooth-brush, 
she  realized,  as  never  before,  the  necessity  of  making  the  matter 
as  important  as  Johnnie's  mother  did.  '  *  Would  that  other  moth- 
ers would  do  as  much,"  shef  said  to  herself.  **  But  if  parents  are 
so  remiss  in  this  matter,  why  is  it  not  my  duty,  as  a  teacher,  to 
do  what  I  can  to  teach  the  sure  laws  of  cause  and  effect?  If  a 
prayer  is  sweeter  coming  from  a  clean  mouth,  why  is  not  a  school 
lesson  ?  And  surely  good  teeth  will  be  of  as  great  value  to  these 
boys  as  much  of  the  mere  book-learning  which  they  now  receire, 
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and  to  somey  perhaps,  more.     I  will  do  what  I  can^  and  I'll  be- 
gin to-day,  too.    They  will  thank  me  for  it,  sometime,  I  know." 

Thus  Johnnie's  teacher  planned  to  herself,  and  made  good  her 

decision  by  requesting,  just  before  school  closed,  that  the  boys 

I  be  perfectly  still,  as  she  had  something  important  to  say.     She 

I  then  asked  how  many  of  them  owned  a  tooth-brush.     They  evi- 

I  dcntly  were  very  much  surprised  at  the  question,  but  not  more 

\  so  than  she  was  when  she  saw  how  few  owned  such  a  thing,  or 

had  ever  used  one  at  all.    She  then  said  a  few  impressive  words 

I  upon  the  urgent  necessity  of  forming  this  habit  of  cleanliness  in 

I  yonth,  and  illustrated  the  subject  by  telling  of  the  nature  of  teeth, 

[  and  of  two  boys,  one  of  whom  was  wise  in  season,  and  the  other 

\  who  suffered  much  from  his  negligence.     As  she  was  a  woman 

who  never  hesitated  to  do  any  little  charitable  act  within  her 

means,  right  among  the  needy  in  her  school,  she  promised  to 

give  to  any  boy  who  would  use  it  a  tooth-brush,  provided  his 

parents  were  not  able  or  willing  to  do  as  much  for  him. 

Her  talk  made  a  good  impression  upon  the  boys,  so  much  so 
that  after  they  were  dismissed  she  heard  some  of  them  making 
great  promises  among  themselves.  If  she  had  looked  into  the 
ante-room  she  would  have  seen  several  of  them  awaiting  their 
turn  to  look  at  their  teeth  in  the  glass,  while  one  boy  had*  just 
left  it  with  the  remark,  "  I  declare,  I  can  never  get  them  clean." 
The  teacher  was  wise  enough  to  follow  up  the  subject,  as  a 
part  of  her  duty,  by  setting  apart  a  little  time  at  the  close  of  each 
week's  session  in  which  to  talk  familiarly  with  the  boys  about  the 
matter.  After  awhile,  when  she  saw  some  good  fruits  of  her 
labor,  she  embraced  the  opportunity  to  add  some  words  relative 
to  that  other  necessity  of  never  allowing  the  use  of  any  bad  words 
—for  what  could  be  worse  than  bad  words  out  of  a  clean  mouth  ? 
It  so  happened  that  the  very  next  morning  after  this  talk  she 
had  occasion  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  a  way  which  was  partic- 
ularly striking.  It  seems  that  as  she  was  going  into  the  school- 
room she  heard  a  boy  swearing  to  another  in  such  words  as  made 
her  blood  boil.  She  immediately  took  him  and  led  him  into  a 
comer  of  the  school-room,  to  remain  there  until  the  school  had 
been  duly  opened.    Then,  before  a  lesson  was  recited,  she  took 
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him  out  before  all  the  scholars,  and,  then  and  there,  wash« 
his  mouth  with  a  sponge  wet  in  pure  castile  soap-suds  whic 
had  prepared ;  after  which  she  talked  earnestly  and  teode 
the  boys  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  speaking  in  such  i 
the  name  of  the  .Great  Being  who,  if  he  should  do  whit 
called  upon  him  to  do,  would  bring  down  the  most  dreadfi 
ony  that  could  be  imagined.  She  further  said  that  there ' 
civil  law  against  habitual  swearing,  by  which  even  boys  i 
b^  arrested ;  and  then  she  warned  them  that  in  no  easier 
cduld  habitual  swearing  be  made  than  by  boys  getting  mu 
dreadful  habit  during  their  school-days.  She  made  the  li 
truly  effective,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  boy  in  that  school  < 
easily  forget  that  punishment  in  its  bearings  upon  a  clean  im 
When  every  teacher  fully  accepts  the  meaning  of  educadi 
the  broad  sense  that  Johnnie's  teacher  did,  there  will  be  a 
general  desire  to  supplement  the  regular  school  recitations 
that  personal  interest  which  will  lovingly  work  for  schola 
any  direction  to  prepare  them  for  the  best  practical  living 
practical  world,-— /oumal  of  JSduca^n 


A  SWARM  OF  BEES. 

B  hopeful,  B  cheerful,  B  happy,  B  kind, 

B  busy  of  body,  B  modest  of  mind, 

B  earnest,  B  truthful,  B  firm  and  B  fair. 

Of  all  Miss  B  Haviour,  B  sure  and  B  ware. 

B  think  ere  you  stumble  of  what  may  B  fall  *, 

B  true  to  yourself,  and  B  faithful  to  all. 

B  brave  to  B  ware  of  the  sins  that  B  set ; 

B  sure  that  no  sin  will  another  B  get. 

B  watchful,  B  ready,  B  open,  B  frank, 

B  manly  to  all  men  whatever  B  their  rank ; 

B  jnst,  and  B  generous,  B  honest,  B  wise, 

B  mindful  of  time,  and  B  certain  it  flies. 

B  prudent,  B  liberal,  of  order  B  fond, 

B  uy  less  than  you  need  B  fore  B  uying  B  yond. 

B  careful,  But  yet  yet  B  the  first  to  B  stow, 

B  temperate,  B  steadfast,  to  anger  B  slow. 

B  thoughtful,  B  thankful,  whatever  may  B  tide, 

B  justful,  B  joyful,  B  cleanly  B  side. 

B  pleasant,  B  patient,  B  fervent  to  all, 

B  best  if  you  can,  But  B  humble  withal. 

B  prompt  and  B  dutiful,  and  still  B  polite, 

B  reverent,  B  quiet,  B  sure  and  B  right ; 

B  calm,  B  retiring,  B  ne'er  led  astray, 

B  grateful,  B  cautious,  of  those  who  B  tray. 

B  tender,  B  loving,  B  good,  and  B  nign~ 

B  loved  Shalt  thou  B,  and  all  else  shall  B  thine. 

Indianap&Hi  Tmt 
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EDITORIAL. 


W.  A.  BELL,  Editor-in-Chitf  and  Proprietor. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Pret.  State  hormal  School,  AsMciate  Editor  and  Editor  of  the 

DefMrtment  of  Pedagogy. 
LEWIS  H.  JONES,  Superiiitedeiit  of  Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Editor  of  the  Prinary 

Department. 
GEO.    F.    BA8S.  Supervinne  Principal  Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Critic  in  Training 

School,  Editor  of  The  School  Room  Department. 
A.  W.  BRAYTON,  Prof,  of  Natural  Scieiftre  in  the  Indianapolis  Schools,  ia  Editor 
of  the  Popular  Science  Department. 
Prof  E.  E.  Wurrs,  Ohio ;  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  Purdue  University  ■  Hubbst  M.  Skinnbr, 
Chief  Clerk  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction :  J  as.  Baldwin,  Sapt.  Schools  Rushville;  How- 
AKO  SAXtDisON,  W.  W.  Paksoms,  and  Michabl  Sbilbr,  of  Sute  Normal  School ;  Emma 
Mont.  McRab,  Principal  Marion  High  School ;  H.  S.  Tarbbll,  late  Supt  .of  the  Indi- 
anapolis Schools,  are  frequent  contributors. 

Many  other  able  writers  contribute  occasional  articles  to  the  J[ournal.  Should  al- 
those  be  enrolled  as  "  Contributing  Editors"  who  contribute  one  article  or  more  a  year  the 
list  could  be  indefinitely  extended. 

This  large  list  of  special  editors  and  able  contributors  insures  fer  the  readers  of  the 
JouKNAL  the  best,  the  freshest,  the  most  practical  tboughu  and  methods  in  all  depart- 
menu  of  school  work. 

The  Miscellaneous  and  Personal  Departments  of  the  Journal  will  not  be  neglected,  but 
it  places  speciad  emphasis  on  its  large  amount  of  unequaled  practical  and  helpful  educal 
ooaal  articles. 

m    9    m 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  $1  in  fwo  and  on€  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  nammg  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

Ah  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal  in  every  town- 
ship in  the  State,    Send  for  terms. 


ISLAND  P^RK  ASSEMBLY.  1885. 

The  Island  Park  meetings  for  the  coming  summer  promise  to  be 
of  unusual  interest.  The  schools  embracing  Music,  Art,  Elocution, 
German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  New  Testament  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, and  probably  a  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  will  open  Tues- 
day, July  7th.  The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Assembly  will  be 
open  on  Tuesday,  July  14th,  and  close  on  Thursday,  July  28th.  The 
Tlie  Sunday  School  (formal  Department  will  be  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Gillet. 
The  Children's  Class  will  be  taught  by  Rev.  N.  B.  C.  Love.  Among 
the  lecturers  to  be  present  are  Bishop  R.  S.  Foster,  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage,  Geo.  W.  Cable,  Rev.  John  Alabaster,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bolton, 
Rev.  Geo.  Loring,  Rev.  J.  B.  Thomas,  Miss  Lydia  M.  Von  Finkle- 
stien.  Prof.  Wm.  I.  Marshall,  Wallace  Bruce,  Bishop  Thomas  Bow- 
man. Prof.  C.  C.  Case  will  have  charge  of  the  Department  of  Music, 
and  among  the  special  attractions  ^e  the  Haydn  Quartette,  the  Meigs 
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Sisters  Vocal  Quartette,  and  Prof.  Chas.  £.  Underbill.  Reader  A  \ 
large  Oriental  Museum,  under  the  direction  of  Peter  M.  Von  Fin 
stien,  of  Jerusalem.  Brilliant  Oriental  Entertainments  by  Mess  ^ 
Finklestien  and  ber  Brotber  in  tbe  ricb  and  elegant  costumes  of 
East.  Fine  Stereopticon  Entertainments,  and  Grand  Vocal  a.nd 
strumental  Concerts.  For  copies  of  Tbe  Assembly  Record,  tout 
ing  detailed  announcements,  address,  *'The  Assembly  Recoi 
Sturgis,  Micb. 


A   CARD. 


In  an  editorial  in  tbe  April  number  of  tbe  Journal  it  was^t; 
tbat  I  bad  not  received  anytbing  from  tbe  treasury  of  the  Rta< 
Circle  for  my  expenses,  and  tbat  I  did  not  intend  to  make  any  ch; 
for  tbe  same.  My  expenses  bave  been  very  ligbt  up  to  this  i: 
because  of  certain  privileges  of  travel  granted  to  me,  and  it  was 
first  intention  to  make  no  cbarge  for  tbem.  But  furtber  rellec 
made  it  apparent  tbat  tbis  course  would  be  unjust  to  tbe  other  tn 
bers  wbo  bad  not  tbese  privileges,  and  tbat  my  actual  expe 
should  be  paid,  however  small.  I  certainly  bave  no  desire  to  j 
any  cheap  notoriety  for  charity  toward  the  Reading  Circle.. 

Geo.  p.  Brow 


'  RECESS  OR  NO  RECESS  IN  SCHOOLS." 


A  committee  of  tbe  National  Council  of  Education  made  to 
body  at  its  meeting  held  in  Madison,  Wis.,  July  lo,  1SS4,  are 
upon  " Recess  or  no  Recess  in  Schools."  After  discussion,  the: 
ject  was  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  furtber  investtgaiioi 
be  followed  by  another  report  in  July,  1885.  Tbe  subject  ls  of ' 
importance,  touching  as  it  does  the  welfare  of  pupils  in  the  sdi 
of  tbe  country ;  hence  the  investigation  assumes  tbe  widest  sc 
Tbe  committee  seeks  facts  of  experience,  as  well  as  tbeones  b: 
upon  experience ;  any  fact  tbat  bears  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
subject  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Tbe  scope  of  tbe  investigation  is  indicated  by  the  following  q 
tions,  to  which  answers  are  solicited  from  superintendents  of  sdit 
principals,  teachers,  school  officers,  physicians,  professional  me 
all  classes,  and  parents.  Tbe  first  nine  questions  are  directed 
pecially  to  superintendents  and  and  teachers ;  tbe  rest  of  the  q 
tions  are  also  directed  to  any  persons  who  can  give  any  infoma 
upon  tbe  points  raised.  Tbe  name  and  address  of  persons,  pa 
ularly  physicians,  who  bave  given  attention  to  this  subject,  ^^ 
valuable  aid ;  copies  of  reports  or  papers  tbat  discuss  tbis  subjeci 
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solicited.  Send  all  communications  to  the  sub-committee  named 
below. 

QUESTIONS. 

I.  Is  the  no-recess  plan  in  operation  in  the  schools  under  your 
supervision  or  instruction  ? 

II.  If  k  is,  has  any  proposition  been  made  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  plan,  and  what  arguments  prevailed  against  the  propo- 
ntion  to  introduce  it  ? 

III.  Have  you  returned  to  the  recess  plan  after  a  fair  trial  of  the 
no-recess  plan,  and  if  so,  what  causes  led  to  the  change  ? 

IV.  What  condition  existed  in  and  about  your  schools  that 
prompted  the  officials  to  abolish  the  recess  and  adopt  the  no-recess 
plan,  and  with  whom  did  the  proposition  originate  to  establish  in 
your  schools  the  no-recess  plan — with  the  superintendent  and  teach* 
ers,  with  the  board  of  education,  or  with  the  patrons  ? 

V.  How  many  hours  of  continuous  confinement  within  the  school- 
room are  required  daily,  a.  m.  and  P.  M  ,  of  pupils  in  the  several 
grades  under  your  no-recess  plan  ? 

VI.  What  are  the  precise  duties  and  privileges  of  pupils  that  have 
been  substituted  for  those  of  the  recess  in  the  several  grades  of  your 
school  ? 

VII.  Are  physical  exercises  as  a  practical  means  of  retaining  and 
securing  health  in  the  school-room,  an  equivalent  under  your  no- 
recess  plans  for  the  exercise  afforded  to  pupils  by  an  out-door  recess  ? 

VIII.  What  effect  has  the  no- recess  plan  upon  the  management 
and  government  of  your  schools,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  pu- 
pil's habits  in  conduct  ? 

IX.  Is  the  no- recess  plan  extending  among  the  schools  in  your 
vicinity  ? 

X.  How  is  the  health  of  pupils  affected  in  the  following  particu- 
lars by  the  no- recess  plan,  so  far  as  your  observation  and  experience 
extend? 

MoTB.— State  explicitly  the  nature  and  character  of  the  examinations  instituted  to  ar- 
rive at  the  facts  and  opinions  which  you  recount  in  your  answers  to  the  questions  asked 
under  (a)  to  (/)  below.  Special  inquiry  is  made  about  those  children  that  have  inherited 
or  have  developed  weaknesses  in  the  points  enumerated. 

(a)  Does  or  does  not  the  no-recess  plan  affect  the  duties  and  priv- 
ileges of  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  or  aggravate  in  any  of 
them  nervous  irritation  ? — revealed  by  a  tendency  to  or  an  absence 
from  cerebral  psdns.  inability  to  think  or  to  act  or  to  remember,  wea- 
riness, coldness  of  extremities,  want  of  blood  in  the  brain,  irritation 
of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves— owing  to  continuous  sedentary 
confinement  in  the  school-room  with  its  heated  and  perhaps  viti- 
atedair? 

(t)  Does  or  does  not  the  no-recess  plan  affect  the  pelvic  organs  ?-— 
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revealed  by  a  tendency  to  develop  or  aggravate  irritation  and  dis 
of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  rectum,  or  by  blood  poisoning  from  reta 
of  urine— owing  to  the  failure  of  pupils  tc  comply  regularly  wit] 
physical  necessities  under  which  they  rest,  to  a  lack  of  those  phy 
exercises  which  tend  to  keep  in  a  healthy  condition  the  organs 
merated,  and  to  the  continuous  confinement  upon  the  seats  u 
school-room  ? 

(r)  Does  or  does  not  the  no  recess  plan  affect  the  eyesigl 
revealed  by  developing  or  aggravating  enfeebled  powers  of  i 
organs,  owing  to  deficiency  of  out-door  exposure  ? 

(d)  Does  or  does  not  the  no-recess  plan  affect  the  nasal  pas 
and  lungs  ? — ^revealed  by  developing  or  aggravating  catarrh  oi 
Cation  of  the  lungs,  owing  to  too  continuous  exposure  to  the 
heat  and  air  of  the  school-room  ? 
I  (^)   How  do  the  physical  exercises  substituted  by  the  no-r 

plan  for  those  of  the  recess  affect,  relatively,  the  rapidity  of  the 
of  pupils  when  it  is  compared  to  the  rapidity  developed  in  the 
cises  of  the  out-door  recess  ? 

Very  respectfully  submitted,  J.  H.  Hoosb. 

Sub-committee  on  Hygiene  in  Educati 

Stats  Normal  School, 

Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1885. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  will  meet  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  14-18. 
The  program  has  been  issued,  and  offers  strong  inducements 
large  attendance.  Many  of  the  leading  educational  problem 
be  treated  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  country.  Any  one 
ested  in  this  great  cause  can  find  abundance  to  interest  and  ins 
Meeting  and  hearing  the  prominent  educators  of  the  country  1 
itself  repay  the  trip. 

Hotel  rates  range  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day.  For  infom 
and  to  secure  places  in  advance,  address  Geo.  T.  Church,  Si 
schools,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  stating  just  what  is  desired. 

Rmilroad  Rates.^MX  the  principal  railroads  from  the  We! 
sell  round  trip  tickets  at  a  fart  and  a  third  Tickets  good 
from  July  ist  to  13th,  and  good  returning  till  August  31st  N 
ous  cheap  excursions  have  been  planned  to  various  points  of  ii 
from  Saratoga. 

Indiana  will  be  creditably  represented  on  the  program  in  the 
ciatioa,  and  should  send  a  large  delegation.  State  Supt  Hok 
will  have  a  paper  before  the  Supt's  Department.;  Lewis  H. . 
Supt.  of  Indianapolis  schools,  will  discuss  a  paper  by  W.  T.  I^ 
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Geo.  P.  Bxown,  Pres.  of  the  State  Normal,  will  have  an  inaugural  as 
I^nesident  of  the  Normal  Department,  and  he  is  also  Secretary  of  the 
National  Council ;  W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Porte  schools,  is 
President  of  the  Kindergarten  Section,  and  is  its  leader;  W.  F.  M. 
Goss,  of  Pordue  University,  will  have  a  paper  in  the  Industrial  De- 
partment. Besides  these  Supt;«'Holcombe  is  Vice-President,  H.  B. 
Hill  is  Councilor,  and  W.  A.  Bell  is  Sute  Manager. 

The  President  of  the  general  Association  is  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  he  is  leaving  nothing  undone  to  insure  to  the  meet* 
ing  the  grandest  success. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association  will 
take  place  at  Island  Park,  Rome  City,  July  aist,  and  continue  four 
days.  Prof.  Swartz,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  Teachers' 
Association,  reports  that  a  very  interesting  and  successful  session  is 
anticipated.  An  excellent  program  has  been  prepared,  bringing  out 
some  of  the  foremost  educational  talent  in  the  state.  Papers  will  be 
read  by  the^fellowing  persons :  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Ii^dianapolis; 
Miss  Morden,  of  Logansport;  Co.  Supt.  H.  M.  Lafollett,  of  Boone 
county ;  Supt  W.  H.  Banta.  of  Velparaiso ;  Prof.  W.  W.  Parsons,  of 
the  Sute  Normal  at  Terre  Haute;  Miss  Ada  Baylor,  of  Wabash;  and 
Supt.  W.  H.  Sims,  of  Goshen.  These  papers  will  be  discussed  by 
prominent  educators  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The  Island 
Park  Association  will  be  in  session  at  the  same  time,  thus  afford- 
ing the  teachers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  hear  the  excellent  lec- 
tures that  constitute  a  feature  of  the  assembly.  A  more  eligible  place 
than  Rome  City  could  not  be  selected  for  the  meeting,  and  no  doubt 
the  attendance  will  be  large. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  teachers  recently  examined,  to  whom  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucaticm  have  issued  State  licenses,  are  R.  J.  Aley,  Spencer;  Hamlet 
Allen.  Washington ;  P.  A.  Allen,  Bluffton ;  John  W.  Barnes,  Kokomo ; 
R.  G.  Boone,  Frankfort ;  O.  C.  Charlton,  Lebanon ;  Mary  E.  Dick) 
Fort  Wayne;  A.  H.  Douglass,  Walton;  B.  W.  Everman,  Camden; 
W.  W.  Fuller,  Boonville;  J.  M.  Gross,  New  Carlisle;  G.  L.  Harding, 
Leesburg;  B.  B.  Harrison, Waterloo;  M.  W.  Harrison,  Auburn ;  S.  E. 
Harwood,  Spencer;  James  H.  Hays.  Connersville ;  W.  T.  Hoffman, 
Washington ;  N.  C.  Johnson,  Oakland ;  A.  H.  Kennedy,  Rockport ; 
C.  W.  McClure,  MitcheU;  H.  H.  Miller,  Bremen;  James  H.  Neff, 
Bunker  HUl;  J.  W.  Nourse,  Rockport;  Chs.  N.  Peak,  Aurora;  G.  A. 
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Powles,  Mishawaka;  M.  F.  Rickoff,  Nineveh;  W.  B.  Sinclair, 
Pierre;  Amos  Sanders,  North  Vernon ;  T.  J.  Sanders,  Budcr;  ] 
White,  Greensbnrg;  Phariba  W.  White,  New  Castle ;  Londonit 
liams,  Richmond ;  J.  A.  Wood,  Salem ;  B.  F.  Wissler,  Cambridge  < 
There  are  two  others  to  whom  licenses  will  probably  be  issued  v 
the  board  obtains  some  information  regarding  their  standing  m 
perienced  and  capable  teachers. 

Complimentary  to  Indiana. — Hon.  Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  Sa[ 
Public  Instruction  in  Ohio,  has  written  State  Supt.  Holcombe  a 
complimentary  letter  regarding  the  Indiana  educational  exhib 
New  Orleans.  In  it  he  says:  "Your  educational  exhibit  is  a 
one  in  many  respects.  I  doubt  if  Indiana  ever  before  equale 
Your  work  on  country  schools  is  exceptionally  good,  and  shows' 
efficient  supervision  can  do  for  the  schools  of  rural  districts.  < 
and  other  states  without  supervision  need  it  badly,  and  some  si 
with  supervision  need  improvement  in  that  line  of  work.** 

High  School  Commencements. — The  Journal  started  oa 
make  a  notice  of  the  high  school  commencements,  but  has  1 
overwhelmed  and  is  compelled  to  give  it  up.  Never  before  wei 
many  commencement  programs  received,  never  before  was  the  a 
age  number  of  graduates  so  large,  never  before  were  the  progi 
issued  in  such  elegant  style,  and  never  before  was  there  so  a 
general  interest  taken  in.  this  higher  education.  If  space  woali 
low  the  Journal  would  be  glad  to  make  an  extended  notice  of  < 
commencement. 

A  Good  Idea.— W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  .wgj 
the  plan  of  holding  a  Conference  of  Reading  Circle  Managers  i 
the  various  States  at  the  National  Association,  and  nominates 
Bums  of  Ohio,  and  Geo.  P.  Brown  of  Indiana  to  take  the  lead  i 
provide  for  the  meeting. 

Writing.— While  the  blackboard  and  writing-charts  aie  i 
pensable  in  teaching  penmanship,  the  young  beginner  needs 
model  no  larger  nor  smaller  than  the  letters  he  is  expected  to 
duce,  and  the  copy  should  be  placed  immediately  under  his  eye 
as  near  his  pencil  as  possible.  To  meet  these  conditions  of  sua 
ful  teaching,  the  County  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  Hu 
Compend  of  Penmanship. 

It  begins  with  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  writing  simnltaneot 
upon  the  basis  of  a  uniform  aiid  proportionate  division  of  space 
inch  being  the  unit  of  measurement,  beginning  with  the  simp 
form,  and  proceeding  by  easy  and  attractive  stages  to  the  comple 
of  all  the  work  required  in  our  First  Grade.  The  Compend,  la 
fully  followed,  presents  the  needed  systematic  design.— ^fvn  .S 
Macpkers^^s  Explanation  of  Couru  of  InstmcHon  for  First  Gf 
for  tVayng  coUnty, 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

^5 

QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  APRIL. 


SciENCB  OF  Teachikg.— I.  What  is  imagination,  as  distinguished 
from  memory  ? 

3.  Illustrate  how  the  imagination  may  be  employed  in  teaching 
Geography. 

3.  What  is  the  method  by  which  any  faculty  of  the  mind  is  culti- 
vated? 

4.  Show  that  to  educate  a  child  is  to  establish  certain  habits  of 
mind-action. 

5.  Show  that  there  are  two  ways  of  fixing  such  habits,  (i)  by  fix- 
ing the  attention  through  awakening  an  interest,  and  (2)  by  repeti- 
tion. 

6.  Show  that  if  reliance  is  placed  upon  repetition  alone,  much 
time  and  energy  is  wasted. 

Reading. — i.  What  is  the  difference  between  accent  and  em- 
phasis? 

2.  Define  the  two  kinds  of  emphasis. 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  pitch  and  force?  Between 
force  and  rate  ? 

4.  What  is  a  monotone  ?  Give  an  example  in  which  you  would 
ueit. 

5.  What  is  the  principal  object  to  be  gained  in  teaching  reading  ? 

6.  Why  should  a  child  be  able  to  call  every  word  in  the  reading 
lesson,  at  sight? 

7.  Read  a  selection  chosen  by  the  superintendent. 

Physiology. — i.  Distinguish  between  distilled  and  fermented 
liquors  and  their  effects. 

2.  Describe  the  digestive  fluids. 

3.  Describe  the  clotting  of  blood. 

4.  Describe  the  diaphragm. 

5.  Describe  paralysis. 

6.  In  what  respects  does  the  structure  of  the  infont  differ  from 
that  of  the  adult? 

7.  Describe  the  production  of  high  and  low  notes  by  the  voice. 
8.^    Distinguish  between  arteries  and  veins. 

9.  From  what  causes  is  the  air  of  the  average  school-room  un- 
wholesome ? 

10.  Describe  the  cilia  in  the  air  passages. 

History. — i.  Why  did  Columbus  first  apply  to  the  King  of  Por- 
«gal  for  aid  in  making  his  discoveries  ?  10 
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3.  What  colony  adopted  the  first  written  Constitutioii  ?  Vi 
was  the  character  of  the  charter  which  consolidated  the  Conned 
colonies  ? 

3.  What  was  the  "  Boston  Tea  Party  ?  " 

4.  Wherein  did  Washington's  defeats  differ  from  the  defeal 
most  generals  ? 

5.  Who  was  the:  inventor  of  the  steamboat  ?  On  what  waten 
it  tested  ? 

6.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  war  of  1812  ?  How  was  this  a 
treated  in  the  treaty  which  concluded  war  ? 

7.  What  relation  had  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Civil  Warl 
S.    What  claim  of  the  South  as  to  their  slaves  justified  the  £a 

cipation  Proclamation,  apart  from  all  idea  of  humanity  ? 

9.  What  naval  battle  in  the  Civil  War  effected  a  complete  cha 
in  naval  warfare  ? 

10.  What  was  the  "  Trent  affair  ?  "    What  was  its  resdt  ? 

Orthography. — i.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  vocal 
a  sub-vocal  ?    Give  five  vocals  and  five  sub-vocals.       2  pts,  S  c 

2.  Mark  the  sound  of  cA  in  the  following  words :  charcoal,  dia 
Chautauqua,  chimerical,  and  niche. 

3.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words  by  the 
of  diacritical  marks  and  accents :  immobile,  arbitrament,  pledK 
ilinstrate,  and  peremptory. 

4.  What  is  the  use  of  silent  letters  7 

5.  Give  the  ways  in  which  the  sound  of  a  in  all  may  be  re] 
sented. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  selected  by  the  superintendent. 

Penmanship. — i.    Describe  the  "left**  position  for  writing. 

2,  Describe  the  manner  of  holding  the  pen. 

3.  Describe  the  movements  usually  employed  in  writing. 

4«    Name  or  write  the  six  principles  used  in  forming  the  so 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 
5.    Analyze  A,  C. 

Gbooraphy.— I.  Name  every  State  that  is  bordered  for  any  ( 
tance  by  the  Mississippi  river.  i^  for  e 

2.  Name  the  five  agricultural  products  that  are  more  largely 
ported  than  are  any  others  from  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  riva 

2^  fore 

3.  Name  five  important  articles  which  the  United  States  imi 
from  Brazil.  Name  five*countries  of  South  America,  each  of  wb 
touches  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  i^  fiore 

4.  What  are  zones  7    Name  each  and  give  its  width.  5  pts,  2% 

5.  Locate  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Quito,  Moscow,  and  Vicii 

5  Pt«.  2* 
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6.  Describe  the  Rhine  rirer,  the  Ganges,  the  Volga,  the  Nile,  and 
the  Amazon.  5  pts,  2%  for  each 

7.  Name  the  lour  most  important  exports  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, excluding  agricultural  products.  Where  are  the  richest  lead 
mines  of  the  Northern  States  ?  2«h  for  each 

8.  Name  four  important  influences  that  may  give  to  any  place  a 
temperature  different  from  that  which  belongs  to  its  latitude.  Give 
the  one  chief  reason  why  equatorial  regions  are  warmer  than  polar 
regions.  z^  for  each 

9.  Name  the  five  greatest  mountain  systems  in  the  world,  and 
tell  where  each  is  1%  for  each  of  10  pts 

la  Where  are  Birmingham,  Rome,  Lyons,  Constantinople,  and 
Calcutta  ?  and  tell  for  what  each  is  noted.  2^  for  each 

Grammar.— I.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :  "  *Twas  in  Au- 
tumn, and  stormy  and  dark  was  the  night  and  fast  were  the  windows 
and  doors,*' 

2.  What  mark  of  punctuation  should  be  used  after  the  interjec* 
tion  in  an  exclamatory  sentence  ? 

3.  In  what  do  personal  pronouns  and  relative  pronouns  differ  ? 

4.  What  is  the  office  of  each  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  follow- 
ing :  a.    He  works  welL 

d.    He  is  wfU, 

c.  He  looks  wM 

d.  ^iri/is  anoun. 

5.  What  is  it  that  distinguishes  the  subjunctive  mode  from  the 
other  modes  ?    Use  correctly  in  sentences  Uie  following  clauses : 

a.    If  he  writes  well. 
h.    If  he  write  well. 

6.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following,  giving  reasons  : 

a.  He  flew  from  justice. 

b.  We  hoped  to  have  seen  you  before. 

c.  I  never  appreciated  before  how  short  life  was. 

d.  One  of  you  are  mistaken. 

i.    Why  are  dust  and  ashes  proud  ? 

7.  Define  comparison  as  applied  to  adjectives.  What  degree  of 
comparison  is  expressed  by  the  following :  supreme,  perfect,  bluish, 
last. 

8.  State  the  case  of  each  italicized  word  in  the  following,  giving 
reason :      a.    He  was  appointed  speaker. 

b.  I  know  him  to  be  an  honest  man. 

c.  The  spaker  being  an  able  man^  we  had  confidence 

in  him. 

9.  What  modifiers  may  the  participle  have  that  the  infinitive  can 
not  have  7    Give  examples. 

la  What  classes  of  words  may  join  adjective  clauses  to  the 
words  they  modify  ? 
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AmiTHifBTic. — I.  Define  diameter,  circmnference,  smbA 
solid  and  a  triangle.    Illustrate  each  by  figure. 

2.  Reduce  f  of  an  hour  and  }  of  a  minute  to  the  decimal 
day. 

3.  A  man  owned  a  £urm  containg  40  A.  3  R.  and  22  sq.  nL, 
sold  it  at  ^40,757  per  acre ;  how  much  did  he  receive  for  it? 

4.  Reduce  i,  {i  and  f  to  a  common  denominator,  by  analys 

5.  If  a  staff  9  feet  high  casts  a  shadow  6  feet  9  inches  in  lei 
what  is  the  height  of  a  tower  whose  shadow  is  75  feet  6  inch< 
length  ?    By  proportion. 

6.  What  is  the  interest  on  I750  for  16  months  and  13  days 
per  cent  per  annum?    (Solve  by  "Six  Per  Cent.  Method.**) 

7.  When  it  is  noon  at  San  Francisco,  which  is  127  degrees 
longitude,  what  is  the  time  at  the  i8oth  degree  west  longitude? 

8.  A  man  bought  a  house  for  $8,500.  He  sold  it,  losing  il 
cent,  on  the  cost  price.  For  what  should  he  have  sold  it  to  gai 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  price  ? 

9.  The  base  of  a  cone  is  10  feet  in  diameter,  its  height  is  50 
what  are  its  solid  contents  ? 

10.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  2,299.968. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN  Mi 

History. — i .  Certain  maps  and  charts  which  Columbus  sawi 
a  student,  stories  of  drift  wood  and  bodies  said  to  have  drifted 
the  ocean  to  the  Madeira  Islands,  and  the  ideas  of  certain  lei 
men,  led  him  to  believe  that  by  sailing  westward  he  could  rtadd 
eastern  shores  of  China  and  Japan,  attempting  which  he  discos 
San  Salvador. 

2.  The  Norsemen,  inhabitants  of  Norway  and  Sweeden  and 
mark,  who  discovered  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  claim  to 
sailed  south  and  discovered  the  north  part  of  this  country,  and 
as  far  south  as  Rhode  Island. 

3.  The  West  India  Company  in  order  to  promote  the  settle 
of  what  is  now  New  York,  gave  purchasers  very  absolute  power 
all  the  land  purchased  and  over  the  occupants  of  it  An  attc 
persistently  made  to  exercise  these  arbitrary  powers,  by  the  pslt 
Van  Ren^elaer,  led  to  resistance  by  ths  tenants,  and  resolti 
very  serious  modifications  of  these  rights. 

4.  The  indirect  causes — the  Navigation  Acts,  Writs  of  Assist 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  direct  cause  was  the  < 
to  tax  the  colonies  as  and  for  what  Parliment  saw  fit  withoat 
voice  of  the  colonies,  which  was  resisted  by  the  colonies,  who  dec) 
tiat  taxation  without  representation  was  tyranny. 
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5.  FramkHn  was  Agent  of  Pennsylrania  in  England,  when  he 
assured  the  Commons  that  the  colonies  would  never  submit  to  the 
Stamp  Act;  he  suggested  the  calling  of  a  general  Congress  of  the 
colonies ;  was  a  member  of  the  11  Congress,  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  to  draft  the  Declaration,  when  he  remarked  that  if  they 
did  not  all  hang  together,  they  would  all  hang  separately.  He  was 
sent  to  France,  where  he  served  the  colonies  to  great  advantage. 

6.  Wars  with  the  Indians,  especially  those  under  the  control  of 
Little  Turtle,  who  advised  peace,  but  being  forced  to  battle  was  de- 
feated by  General  Wayne.  Before  this  the  United  States  forces  suf- 
fer^ severe  defeats  in  Indiana  under  St.  Clair  and  Harmer. 

7.  General  Winfidd  Scott,  and  General  Zachary  Taylor. 

8.  The  Mexican  War  was  caused  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  Union ;  the  annexation  was  largely  proipoted  by  the  South,  that 
slavery  might  have  a  broader  and  more  general  field  for  extension, 
and  slavery  brought  about  the  Civil  War. 

9.  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.  It  fatally  severed  the  Confed- 
erate forces  in  the  South  from  those  in  Virginia  and  the  States  bor- 
dering on  Mason  and  Dixon  *s  Line. 

10.  A  vast  benefit.  By  relieving  the  South  of  the  incubus  of 
slavery  and  slave  labor,  it  has  opened  up  one  of  the  most  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  country  to  more  general  cultivation,  and  induced  in  the 
people  of  the  South  those  habits  of  industry  and  principles  of  self- 
dependence  which  has  characterized  the  North. 

Reading. — i.  Under  a  careful  teacher,  pupils  of  the  Third  Reader 
class  may  be  safely  allowed  to  use  the  small  school  dictionaries;  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher,  the  pronunciation  of  words,  as  indicated 
in  the  dictionary,  may  be  learned  gradually ;  the  meanings  of  words 
selected  by  the  teacher  may  be  ascertained ;  and  written  exercises 
with  words  from  the  reading-lesson  in  the  same  and  in  different 
senses,  may  be  prepared. 

2.  The  aspirated  tone  is  the  whispered  tone,  which  may  be  more 
or  less  vocalized.  For  an  example,  see  the  ghost*s  address  to 
Hamlet. 

3.  Punctuation  marks  are  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  sentences.  Examples :  (i)  John,  Jones  the 
lawyer  said  he  would  go.  (3)  John  Jones,  the  lawyer  said  he  would 
SO.  (3)  John  Jones,  the  lawyer,  said  he  would  go.  (4)  "John 
Joaes.tfae  lawyer,"  said  he,  "  would  go." 

4.  The  sing-song  tone  in  reading  poetry  may  be  avoided  by  hav- 
ing pupils  thoroughly  understand  the  thought  or  sentiment  of  the 
•election  before  reading  it.  To  aid  in  this,  they  may  paraphrase  the 
stanzas  in  oral  or  written  prose. 

5.  The  inflections  used  in  reading  are  the  rising,xor  upward,  the 
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falling,  or  downward,  and  the  drcmnflez,  or  upward  and  dowav 
combined.  The  first  is  used  in  questions  and  in  expiessioas  of  i 
prise,  amazement,  etc. ;  the  second,  in  assertions,  in  expresrioi 
strong  emotions  (not  interrogative),  in  announcements,  in  antithi 
etc  ;  the  third,  in  irony,  mockery,  wit,  humor,  etc. 

Physiology. — i.  Nenres  will  heal  when  cut  if  placed  tog« 
again.  A  severe  cut  upon  the  arm  does  not,  when  healed,  prei 
feeling  and  action  in  the  parts  below  the  cut. 

2.  The  internal  or  mucous  layer  of  the  small  intestines,  on 
between  its  folds,  is  covered  with  a  large  number  of  small,  hair- 
processes.  These  are  covered  with  an  epithelial  layer,  are  comp< 
chiefly  of  connective  tissue,  contain  lacteals  and  blood-vessels, 
act  as  absorbents  of  the  digested  and  nutritive  portions  of  tbefoo 

3.  In  warm-blooded  animals,  the  constancy  of  animal  hej 
necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  life.    At  120^  F  the  body  dies, 
skin  is  the  chief  organ  for  preserving  an  average  temperature. 

4.  The  crystalline  lens  is  double  convex,  the  posterior  side  1 
ing  the  greater  curvature.  The  rays  of  light  are  slightly  convei 
on  entering  the  lens,  largely  converged  on  leaving  it. 

5.  Because  we  don't. 

6.  The  epiglottis  is  a  spoon-shaped  plate  of  cartilage  at  the 
of.  the  tongueand'  the  top  of  the  larynx.  'When  awallowing,  this 
ering  closes  the  glottis  and  prevents  the  passage  of  food  and  d 
into  the  trachea. 

7.  The  heart  has  two  movements— -systole  and  diastole,  or 
traction  and  dilation.  These  alternate  in  the  same  ^i^am^r  an 
the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  heart. 

8.  The  liver  serves  three  purposes :  that  of  purifying  the  hi 
that  of  secreting  bile  for  use  in  digestion,  and  that  of  secreting 
cogen  for  nutrition. 

9.  Other  than  at  the  heart,  the  arteries  have  no  valves.  1 
the  valves  are  semi  lunar.  Numerous  veins  have  valves  formci 
folds  of  their  inner  coat.    These  valves  open  towards  the  heart. 

Grammar. — i.  The  principal  elements  of  a  sentence  are  the 
ject  and  predicate.  Each  may  be  modified  by  words,  phrase 
clauses. 

2.  lyobabfy  is  a  modal  adverb,  modifying  the  thought  in  the  di 
Exceedingiy  is  an  adverb  of  degree,  modifying  hmusL 

3.  The  object  of  the  verb  in  the  active  voice  becomes  the  sal 
in  the  passive.  The  subject  of  the  active  becomes  the  agent  ii 
passive.  Active — The  boy  struck  the  dog.  Passive — ^Thedog 
struck  by  the  boy, 

4.  a.  I  feel  bad.  The  condition  of  the  subject  is  described, 
requires  an  adjective,    b.  The  child  behaves  badly.    Haw  he 
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s  Is  answered  by  the  adverb  doiify.  c.  I  had  rather  go  than 
;  or,  I  watdd  rather  go  than  stay.  The  comparative  conjunction 
is  required  after  rather. 

Pianos,  valleys,  dwarfi,  mousetraps,  Generals  Smith. 

Writing,  written;  laying,  laid;  setting,  set;  receiving,  re- 
mL 

The  infinitive  expresses  the  act  or  state  without  predicating 
bing  of  the  subject,  and  has  not  person  or  number.  The  sub- 
)f  the  infinitive,  when  it  has  one,  is  in  the  objective  case.  The 
set  of  the  finite  verb  is  always  in  the  nominative  case. 

Complex  declarative  sentence,  "  that  the  moon  is  not  inhab- 
'*  is  the  subordinate  clause  and  also  the  subject  of  the  sentence; 
believed'*  is  the  predicate,  unmodified.  Of  the  subordinate 
te  "  moon  *'  is  the  subject,  is  the  copula,  and  inhahiUd  the  pre- 
e.  "  Is  inhabited "  is  modified  by  the  negative  adverb  net^ 
t  is  the  subordinate  connective,  and  "it**  is  the  anticipative  sub* 
[>f  the  sentence. 

A  sentence  with  a  compound  subject  or  predicate  is  an  abridged 
of  compound  sentence.  "  The  boy  studies  hard  and  learns  fast  *' 
x>mpound  sentence,  called  by  some  grammarians  a  simple  sen- 
i  with  a  compound  predicate.  '*  Boys  and  girls  like  to  play," 
be  stated  thus :  Boys  like  .^o.  play  and  girls  .like  to  play,  the 
being  the  abridged  form. 
.    Will  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? 

EOGRAPHT. — I.  a.  Greenland,  British  America,  United  States,, 
ico,  Central  America.  That  portion  of  the  United  States  called 
ka  lies  to  the  northwest  of  British  America.  6,  United  States 
iding  Alaska,  British  America,  Mexico,  Greenland,  and  Central 
rica. 

Capital  of  Great  Britain,  is  London ;  of  Russia,  St.  Petersburg ; 
srmany,  Berlin ;  of  France,  Paris ;  of  Austro  Hungary,  Vienna ; 
aly,  Rome ;  of  Spain,  Madrid ;  of  Turkey,  Constantinople ;  of 
len  and  Norway,  Stockholm ;  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen. 

a.  United  States,  India,  Russia,    d,  Charleston,    c.  China. 

Braril  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  the 
Stic  Ocean ;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Dtic  and  Uruguay ;  on  the  west  by  Argentine  Republic,  Para* 
,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  United  States  of  Columbia.  Brazil 
rger  than  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska ;  about  the  size 
ustralia.  Chief  exports  are  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  timber,  india- 
cr. 

Rome  is  situated  on  the  Tiber,  in  the  central  part  of  the  pen- 
la  of  Italy :  Canton,  on  the  Si-Kiang  in  the  southeastern  part 
liina :  Quebec  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
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Canada :  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  in  Rus&U: 
Orleans,  on  the  Missisuppi,  in  southern  Louisiana. 

6.  In  the  Northern  States  the  principal  products  are  com,  w] 
rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  products  belon^g  to  a  tempcrau 
mate ;  while  in  the  South  the  tropical  sun  and  air  produce  sucb  i 
as  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  etc. 

7.  a,  Russia,  Austro- Hungary,  German  Empire,  France^  Ettg] 
b,  Austro-Hungary,  German  Empire,  Spain,  England,  Wales, 
France. 

8.  Mississippi  River,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Atlantic  Ocean,  St.  Geo 
Channel,  Irish  Sea.  Its  cargo  would  probably  be  sugar,  coRo 
cattle. 

9.  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 

10.  San  Francisco  is  situated  in  western  California,  on  the  P; 
coast;  Quito,  among  the  Andes  in  Ecuador;  Tokio,  on  the  isU: 
Niphon,  in  Japan  Empire ;  Paris,  in  France,  on  the  Seine ;  New^ 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  New  York  State,  at  the  mouth  of  Hi: 
River. 


Arithmetic.— I.  V^(50o)>  +  (360)*  =  616  +  ft.  Because,  in  tb< 
metrical  explanation,  we  find  that  after  subtracting  the  square  denoted  I 
square  of  the  first  figure  of  the  root,  the  remainder  is  almoct  whoUf  nu 
of  two  equal  rectangles,  whose  length  is  denoted  by  the  root  alreidy  f(ni 

2.  i8oo-f-6  =  30oX7  =  *^ 
2250  -I-  9  =  250  X  7  =  ^^ 
3200  -i- 14  =  228^  =  ly  A 
2100  +  1750  +  1600  =  5450 

A'»  cap.  fH<  of  $27450  «  $10577.064+ 
B's  cap.  iltJ  of  $27450  =  $8814.22+ 
C's  cap.  mtJ  of  $27450  =  $8058.715+ 

3.  $i-($iXAXiMr)  =  nm»,P«>««^on$i. 
$123540 -I- $}tJJJ  =  $1258.13  +  ,  Ans. 

4.  $i  +  (^iXT«TFXM)  =  nm 
$6344.25  -♦-  t^m  =  *6324.048,  P.  W. 
$6344.25  —  $6324.048  =  $20.20  +,  Ans. 

A  debt  not  due  is  the  amount  of  its  present  worth  on  interest  for  tbi 
the  debt  has  to  run,  at  legal  rate :  therefore  the  difference  is  the  same  it 
ists  between  the  principal  and  amount. 

5.  >i»83XT*TrXm  =  ^235.84+ int. 
$1883  +  I235.84  +  =  |2I  18.84,  Ans. 

Simple  interest  is  interest  on  principal  only,  while  compound  intefcsl 
tercst  on  principal  and  interest. 

6.  I  lb.  2  ox.  =  18  oz.  18  oz.  a  day  for  9  mo.  =  162  ox.  a  day  foe 
I  yr.  8  mo.  sc  20  mo.     162 -f- 20  »  8,^,  Ans. 

7.  Ans.  73.088.  Point  ofi*  as  many  in  the  quotient  as  tho&e  of  tb{ 
dend  exceed  those  of  the  divisor. 

8.  Thousandths.    No  effect  on  yalue;  changes  form. 
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4AX-T  —  TT>%nr»  3T  —  'n^Tffi 
adptrt:    H=f|^;  lJA+t^  =  lJ|l. 

s2i}f,  Ans. 

fofi  =  A;  Aofai9fA  =  29iA. 


MISCELLANY. 


)CEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 


lie  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  met  in  Mitchell, 
il  2d  and  3d,  1885. 

pril2d"~Tht  Association  met  in  College  Hall,  and  was  called  to 
ar  by  the  retiring  president,  A.  M.  Sweeney.  Devotional  exer- 
}  were  conducted  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University. 

he  address  of  welcome  was  by  Hon  Edwards,  of  Mitchell; 

onse  by  the  retiring  ^^resident.  President  D.  S.  Kelley,  Supt.  of 
;rsonville,  gave  his  inaugural,  which  was  very  instructive.  J.  A. 
>d  was  elected  recording  secretary,  and  S.  B.  Boyd  and  D.  H. 
son  enrolling  secretaries.    Adjourned. 

P.  M, — Paper  by  John  M.  Bloss :  subject,  "Antietam  and  the 
t  Dispatch."  This  paper  was  not  prepared  for  the  the  occasion, 
was  none  the  less  enjoyed.  He  stated  that  the  climax  of  the 
ipaign  of  1862  was  at  Antietam.  He  then  presented  the  plan  of 
campaign  on  the  part  of  the  North,  beginning  February  22d,  and 
esults;  also  the  offensive  campaigns  of  the  South,  resulting  on 
eastern  end  of  the  great  line  of  battle  in  the  bloody  contest  at 
ietam.  The  relative  positions  and  strength  of  the  armies  of  Lee 
McClellan  were  then  fully  set  forth.  He  then  spoke  of  a  very 
ortant  dispatch  which  had  been  lost  and  which  he  found,  and 
ii%  that  it  was  Lee's  Order  191,  he  immediately  sent  it  to  Gen. 
Zlellan.  The  dispatch  disclosed  Lee's  whole  plan  for  the  capture 
iarper's  Ferry.  This  was  found  early  on  SeptembeV  13th,  and 
'per*s  Ferry  with  its  twelve  thousand  men  did  not  surrender  until 
tember  15th,  8  a.  m.  Prof.  Bloss  then  showed  how  easy  it  would 
e  been  to  save  Harper's  Ferry,  and  how  possible  it  was  for  Mc- 
Uan  with  his  1 10,000  men  to  have  utterly  annihilated  Lee's  army, 
ch  the  hsi  dispatch  showed  was  divided  into  five  separate  armies, 
I  many  miles  apart. 

lie  paper  was  a  philosophic  history  of  the  campaign,  and  con- 
led  much  that  might  be  made  valuable  to  the  live  teacher. 
liarles  F.  Coffin,  Supt.  New  Albany,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Limit 
the  Practical  in  Teaching."  Mr.  Coffin  thought  that  too  many 
took  what  the  practical  is.  Some  rejected  the  difficult  subjects 
the  grounds  that  they  were  too  abstract  and  unpractical.    They 
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were  misUken  in  this,  as  the  most  abstract  subjects  weie  oftei 
most  practical.    The  paper  sho#ed  much  thought  and  carcAil 
paration. 
S.  B.  Boyd,  Supt.  Dariess  county,  then  read  a  rery  ialsR 
|i  paper  on  "Our  Country  Schools.'*    Mr.  Boyd  showed  erfdend] 

m  be  had  been  among  the  country  schools  and  saw  their  need: 

•  i  capabilities*  and.  gave  some  goed  tbo>ttght*<«oBceming  them. 

i  I  Mrs.  Alice  Bridgman,  of  the  Salem  High  School,  read  an  inti 

I  ing  paper  on  "iGsthetics  in  Common  School  Educ^tien."    [Pr 

f  in  full  on  another  page.] 

•  <^  O.  T.  Dunnagan,  Prin.  Shoals,  opened  the  discussion  of  the  p 
[  He  fully  indorsed  the  points  made,  and  considered  it  the  duty  t 
^                        who  had  the  education  of  children  at  home  to  try  to  instil  into 

minds  the  love  of  the  beautiful  early  in  life,  as  this  would  be  a  i 
i  barrier  against  evil  influences. 

i  J.  A.  Wood,  Supt.  Salem,  was  appointed  to  purchase  a  boo 

1  records  and  write  up  the  hbtory  of  the  Association  from  its  fir 

ganization,  and  leave  the  book  in  the  hands  of  the  secietaryH 
in  which  to  record  the  minutes  of  future  meetings. 

Committii  on  Jieso/utums^Ai  J^Bhoke,  Miss  ^rank  C.  Sim] 
and  Av  M.  Sweeney. 

CommitUe  &h  Nomination  of  Ojficers-^johxL  Cooper,  S.  B.  I 
I.  M.  Bridgman,  O.  £.  Arbuckle,  J.  K.  Beck,  John  M.  BI0&.  V 
Elson,  £.  £.  Smith,  W.  A.  Bell,  chairman. 

2:SO  P,  ilf.-*»John  Cooper,  Supt.  of  Evansville,  read  a  papt 
'"  Primary  Instruction.*'  After  a  few  introductory  remark^ 
speaker  described  the  early  methods  of  teaching  tbe  alphabet 
then  spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  proper  early  training.  1 
primary  work  be  properly  done  the  future  advancement  will  be 
rapid  and  thorough.  He  also  gave  some  good  thoughts  relati 
the  preparation  for  primary  teaching.  Said  the  teacher  is  not  va 
by  the  amount  of  knowledge  she  has,  but  by  the  ability  exhibit 
mental  training ;  not  by  the  amount  she  can  do,  but  by  the  am 
she  can  lead  her  pufiiis  to  do. 

Dr.  H.  Stillson,  Prof.  Science  Southern  Indiana  Normal  Cd 
gave  one  of  his  characteristic  addresses  on  "  Common  School-F 
Diseases."  He  said  time  would  compel  him  to  limit  his  discu 
to  the  subject  of  the  eye.  He  suggested  several  important  pn 
tions.    The  lecture  was  very  interesting  and  instructive  througl 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS, 

by  O.  p.  Jenkins,  Prof.  Natural  Science,  State  Normal,  Terre  H; 
Mr.  Jenkins  said :  The  value  of  natural  science  as  a  means  of 
cation  is  often  underrated  because  of  a  misconception  of  what  it  r 
is.    For  example,  it  is  thought  sometimes  that  natural  science 
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I  simply  in  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  things.  A  clear  concep- 
t  of  the  essence  of  natural  science  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
rcct  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  intellectual  development.  Our  Stan- 
d  Definer  says  of  science  that  it  embraces  those  branches  of  which 
subject-matter  is  either  ultimate  principles  or  laws  thus  arranged 
latural  order.  We  might  say  of  natural  science  that  its  object  is 
explain  the  facts  or  phenomena  that  we  find  in  nature. 

*o  explain  a  fact  is  to  determine  its  relations^  the  principles  which 
ivolves,  the  laws  that  govern  its  existence.  To  accomplish  this 
uires  the  exercise,  in  turn,  of  the  faculties  oi perception,  memory, 
\  thought,  which  include  all  the  recognized  classes  oi  mental  ac- 
ty  Of  these  the  last  is  the  most  important,  for  in  constructing  a 
ance  we  observe,  and  remember  only  that  we  may  submit  the 
ducts  of  these  processes  to  th^  reasoning  faculty,  in  order  that  we 
y  arrive  at  the  law  or  underlying  principle.  The  ideas  and  prob* 
IS  expressed  in  natural  objects  are  the  natural  food  for  the  growth 
nind.  The  organs  of  the  senses  are  adapted  only  to  matter  and 
:es  of  nature.  That  the  mind  is  also  adapted  to  the  solution  of 
se  problems,  and  that  they  in  turn  have  a  peculiar  power  in  ex- 
kding  the  mind  is  abundantly  proven. 

rhere  exist  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  natural  objects  as  an  ed- 
ktional  means  in  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves.  One  such 
son  is  that  they  carry  in  themselves  constantly  the  means  for 
dng  independently  by  observation  and  experiment  every  conclu- 

II  formed  This  necessitates  the  formation  of  conclusions  only 
evidence  and  correct  methods  of  thinking.  Another  reason  lies 
the  fact  that  every  natural  object  exists  only  by  the  mutual  adap- 
on  of  it  and  all  the  rest  of  the  matter  and  forces  of  nature,  each 
vhich  has  a  definite  value  and  an  unchangeable  method  of  acting, 
is  is  more  readily  seen  in  the  case  of  living  things,  animals  and 
nts.  Hence  their  adaptations,  seen  in  all  their  organs,  form  a 
hly  valuable  series  of  problems  for  the  exercise  of  mental  activity, 
disco  /er  these  adaptations  and  to  assign  to  each  element  its  own 
iper  value  forms  an  exercise  unsurpassed  for  the  formation  of  cor- 
t  methods  of  thinking.  A  third  reason  for  the  high  value  of  the 
dy  of  natural  objects  is  that  it  drills  the  mind  in  ihe  method  of 
:ure,  that  is  the  method  of  immutable  law.  The  sooner  the  mind 
ognizes  this  method  of  law  the  more  intelligent  existence  bo- 
nes. Of  the  different  methods  of  studying  nature  only  one  should 
found  in  any  scheme  of  education,  that  is  the  modern  scientific 
ithod.  This  has  been  well  defined  as  the  "method  of  common 
ise.*'  Refined,  developed,  drilled  common  sense  applied  to  the 
dy  of  nature  has  in  two  hundred  years  brought  the  race  from  a 
late  of  ignorance  which  had  hardly  V2uried  in  historic  times  to  a 
owledge  before  not  even  conceived.    This  method  is  revolution- 
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I  izing  the  methods  of  thinking  in  many  other  departments -of  ko 

E  edge,  and  must  in  time  permeate  all. 

I  Beside  the  world  of  nature's  being  managed  by  natural  laws, 

t  whole  social  and  civiHzed  fabric  is  woven  through  and  througl 

I  natural  science.    One  expresses  it,  "Modern  civilization  rest: 

{  physical  science."    Need  it  be  insisted  further  that  the  n^ethod  w 

i  is  becoming  the  habit  of  thought  of  the  masters  of  thinking  and 

knowledge  which  has  been  the  means  of  so  great  development  o 

human  race,  and  which  now  constitutes  in  so  large  a  measure 

very  fiber  of  our  civilized  life  should  be  found  prominent  in  a  li 

'  means  for  the  education  of  the  individual.    What  dare  we  offer 

in  preference  to  this  ? 

The  very  limited  extent  to  which  natural  objects  are  made  u 
in  the  elementary  schools  in  general  is  well  known.    Where 
jj  are  used,  often  they  are  very  improperly  used,  and  the  work  L 

systematic  and  earnest.  The  following  would  seem  to  be  the  i 
points  to  be  insisted  upon  in  the  use  of  natural  objects  as  a  m 
of  education : 

1.  To  give  power  to  observe  carefully  and  accurately. 

2.  To  give  ability  to  discover  true  relations. 

3.  To  give  power  to  discover  adaptations. 

4.  To  form  correct  methods  of  thinking. 

5.  To  beget  an  interest  in  natural  objects. 

6.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  matter  and  the  fi 
among  which  man  dwells  of  which  he  makes  use. 

These  ends  have  not  always  been  secured,  but  the  fault  wai 
with  the  natural  objects  but  with  the  use  of  them.  The  most  com 
errors  in  science  teaching,  each  of  which  is  fully  able  to  defea 
very  end  in  view  in  the  use  of  natural  science,  are  the  following 

1.  Studying  things  solely  for  their  names. 

2.  Studying  only  books  on  the  objects,  and  not  the  objects  tl 
selves.  Observations  and  conclusions  ready-made  prevent  the  i 
lectual  activity  of  making  them. 

3.  Similar  to  this  last  is  the  giving  by  the  teacher  the  descii|il 
and  explanations  which  the  pupil  should  make  independendy. 

4.  The  sensational  and  sentimental  methods  of  appealing  tc 
child's  emotions  of  wonder,  or  of  sugar-coating  good  wholesome  i 
by  disguising  them  in  silly  stones. 

5.  Selection  of  foreign  objects  instead  of  those  within  reach. 

6.  The  most  comprehensive  and  insiduous  error  is  that  of  mal 
information  about  the  subject  the  end,  instead  of  that  of  intellec 
development 

The  method  to  be  pursued  in  general  outline  is  determine 
would  seem,  by  the  objects  which  have  just  been  insisted  upon, 
method  should  consist : 
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.    In  setting  the  pupil  to  observe  most  carefully  the  natural  ob- 

5  for  himself. 

.    For  the  most  part  the  real  object  must  be  used. 

The  pupil  should  discover  as  far  as  possible  the  explanation  of 
1  fact  for  himself. 

To  accomplish  this  the  pupils  must  be  set  to  work  in  a  definite 


The  instruction  shonld  almost  wholly  be  limited  to  how  to  go 
ork. 

The  work  should  proceed  slowly. 

The  work  given  out  should  be  within  the  capacity  of  the  pupil» 
relative  amount  of  seeing  and  explaining  depending  on  the  age 
le  pupil. 

liere  shall  we  obtain  suitable  objects  ?  They  abound.  Every 
I  contcdns  enough  for  a  long  course. 

list  was  given  suggesting  a  large  number  completely  within  the 
h  of  all.  As  an  illustration  of  a  method  of  treating  one  of  these 
!Cts  the  cat  was  taken.  A  printed  slip  containing  an  outline  sug- 
ing  questions  in  regard  to  the  cat,  which  might  be  used  accord- 
to  the  principles  announced  in  the  paper.  It  was  insisted  that 
lip  should  be  used  only  as  a  suggestion  as  to  the  manner  by  which 
eacher  was  to  get  the  pupil  to  study,  and  that  in  this  it  was  not  the 
hat  was  of  importance,  but  the  development  and  training  of  the 
1  of  the  pupil.    Adjourned. 

pril  jd — Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  J.  A.  Wood, 
;.  Salem.  E.  A.  Bryan,  Pres.  Vincennes  University,  read  a  pa- 
>n  "The  Progress  of  Educational  Thought."  [This  paper  will 
rinted  in  the  Journal.] 

£.  Hunter,  Supt.  Washington,  discussed  the  subject  treated  in 
paper.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  first  educational  convention 
rer  attended.  Said  there  were  only  three  teachers  present,  and 
»nly  question  discussed  was  concerning  how  much  they  would 
B  to  teach  a  three  months  school  for. 

K.  Beck,  Prin.  Preparatory  Department  State  University,  read 
per — subject,  "Will- Power."  Mr.  Beck  discussed  the  various 
;rs  of  the  mind,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  import- 
of  their  proper  cultivation.  He  gave  some  good  thoughts  con- 
ng  the  office  of  the  will,  and  how  to  develep  a  strong  will- 

T. 

Df.  R.  H.  Holbrook,  Vice-Pres.  National  Normal  University, 
non,  Ohio,  gave  a  lecture  on  '*  Independent  Normalism  as  a 
e  of  the  New  Education."  He  said,  and  went  on  to  prove,  that 
\  is  something  new  in  education.  He  said  the  whole  philosophy 
lucadon  may  be  illustrated  by  the  familiar  example,  the  com 
.  There  are  three  things  in  growth,  viz.,  reception,  assimila* 
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tion,  and  reproduction.     The  lecture  was  very  earnest,  and  was  1 
tened  to  with  marked  attention. 

By  a  vote  of  37  to  32  (Vincennes  and  Madison)  il  was  decided 
hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Vlncennes.  It  was  1 
to  the  executive  committee  to  set  the  iim^  for  the  next  meeting 

7  P.  M. — In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  Association  n 
called  to  order  by  vice-president  J.  A.Wood  J  M.  Olcott,  of  Grei 
castle,  presented  the  following  memonaloa  the  death  of  Preside 
Thompson  \ 

When  God  speaks  it  is  for  man  to  be  silent.  In  his  still  voice  1 
has  called  to  himself  one  of  our  number.  Prof,  Chas,  O.  Thomps< 
of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre  Haute,  is  dead.  While 
bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  I*rovidence  in  this  as  to 
in  other  mysterious  manifestations,  we  would  not  forget  to  record  < 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  Prof.  Thompson,  in  the  which 
have  rccogniied  the  true  man,  the  scholar,  the  teacher,  and  1 
christian.     Therefore, 

Res&hfed,  That  as  an  Association  we  deeply  deplore  *^he  Icass 
our  State  by  his  death;  that  we  sympathize  with  the  family  of  1 
deceased  in  their  bereavement ;  that  a  copy  of  this  sentiment 
spread  upon  our  records,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  1 
ceised. 

Miss  Ellen  J.  Strader,  of  Bloomington,  gave  a  talk  on  "  Prim; 
Teaching:."  Mis£  Slrader  insisted  on  constant  use  of  the  blackboi 
in  all  primary  work.  She  said :  Be  accurate.  Do  not  try  to  tea 
what  you  do  not  well  understand.  Have  neatness  and  insist 
system  in  all  w'ork.  Promptness  is  a  great  essential  in  primary  wo 
Teach  proper  handling  of  chalk  and  brush. 

Miss  Alice  Whitaker,  of  Spencer,  gave  a  talk  on  the  same  subj< 
She  gave  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  primar}^  work  in  the  Sp«n 
schools,  and  described  the  methods  followed  in  carrying  otit  1 
plan. 

A.  H  Kennedy,  Supt  Rockport,  read  a  paper  on  '^EdifcaiiL^n  3 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age."  He  spoke,  ( i)  As  to  how  the  spirit  of  ea 
ages  had  changed  ;  (2)  The  present  age  ideal  and  practical. 
Needs  of  having  things  handy  and  practical;  (4)  What  does  1 
practical  man  admire  ?  (5)  Origin  of  the  high  school  and  its  progre 
(6)  Result  of  the  present  system  of  high  schools;  (7)  Denaandi 
of  the  age  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age;  (8)  How  \ 
spifii  of  the  age  may  be  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age 

A.  J-  Snoke,  Supt.  Princeton,  read  a  paper  on  "Negative  Fact 
in  the  Educational  Problems."  Mr.  Snoke.said  that  the  frequi 
changes  of  teachers  and  supervision  has  a  tendency  to  cripple  1 
schools,  because  it  gives  rise  to  change  in  course  of  study  and  chai 
tn  text -books.    A  lack  of  scholarship  is  a  serious  clog  in  our  scho< 
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aching  must  be  looked  to  as  a  permanent  profession  by  those  who 

g^age  therein. 

BifisceUaneous, — ^The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  was 

id  by  A.  J.  Snoke.    Treasurer  J.  P.  Funk  read  his  report,  showing 

valance  of  ten  or  twelve  dollars  in  his  hands. 

Fhe  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

fyesident—K,  A.  Ogg,  New  Albany. 

Vice-Presidints—\.  W.  E.  Lugenbeel.  Mitchell ;  2.  W.  F.  Hoffman, 

aahington;  3.  Lydia  Middleton,  Madison. 

Executive  Committee — £.  A.  Bryan;  chairman,  Vincennes ;  J.  A. 

oodbum,  Bloomington ;   S.  £.  Harwood,  Spencer ;   Mrs.  R.  A. 

>ffitt,  Rushville;  Laura  Overbay,  Franklin. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Alice  Bridgman,  Salem. 

Treasurer-^],  P.  Funk,  Cory  don. 

rhe  number  who  enrolled  and  paid  their  annual  fee  was  83. 

Fhe  Association,  which  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held 

Southern  Indiana,  then  adjourned. 

J.  A.  Wood,  Secretary. 


INDIANA  TEACHERS*  READING  CIRCLE. 

outkTwe  of 
9fJt  m  Brocks*  Mental  Sciencefpr  June,  1885— Subject : 
of  the  Understanding,    Pages  274-318, 


Culture 


I.   Term§  to  be  Studied. 


I. 
2. 
3- 
4- 
5. 


Progress  of  Truth.  6, 

Thought  Studies.  7. 

Notions.  8. 

Notative.  9. 

Marks. 

II.    Items— Professional, 


Proximate  genera. 
"  Par  excellence." 
Recondite. 
Illegitimate  inferences. 


Pages  274-7.  6. 

Distinct  Conceptions,  p.  279    7. 
Loeical  Definition.  8. 

Value  of  Classification.  9. 

The  Use  of  Outlines.  10. 


Relation  of  Judgment  to  Memory. 

Value  of  Comparison. 

The  Study  of  MenUl  Arithmetic. 

Reading,  p.  305. 

Culture  of^  Inductive  Reasoning. 


I. 
2. 
3- 
4. 
5- 


III.    Summaries. 

Summarize  Rules  of  Logical  Division. 
Summarize  Rules  of  Logical  Definition. 
Summarize  Methods  of  Culture  in  Generalization. 
Summarize  the  means  of  culture  of  Deductive  Reasoning. 
Summarize  the  studies  involving  Inductive  Reasoning. 

IV.    Quotations  to  be  Remembered. 


[.     By  the  power  of  thought  man  become^  master  of  the  world. 
K.     Man  should  be  a  truth-lover,  a  truth-seeker,  and  a  truth-finder ; 
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and  the  object  of  education  should  be  to  develop  this  taste  and  abi 
and  make  him  both  a  lover  of  thought  and  a  thinker. 

3.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  of  best  thought-power 
be  the  most  successful  in  the  business  of  life« 

4.  A  large  experience  deepens  and  broadens  the  signiricuK 
of  general  terms. 

5.  In  order  to  become  a  naturalist,  one  must  have  the  pow^ 
classification  well  developed. 

6.  Judgment  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  sciences. 

7.  Every  truth  is  bound  to  some  other  truth  by  the  thread  0 
lated  thought 

8.  Euclid  has  done  more  to  develop  the  logical  faculty  o4 
world  than  any  (other)  book  ever  written. 

9.  The  Philosophic  Essayist  has  a  wonderful  power  to  siimi 
to  thinking. 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

Geography. — What  is  Structural  Geography  ?  What  relation 
it  bear  to  political  geography  ?  What  relation  to  vegetation  ant 
mate  ?  What  relation  has  the  structure  of  the  earth's  surface  t^ 
other  physical  sciences  ?    To  history  ? 

Method  of  Study . — What  mental  faculty  is  most  employed  in 
graphical  study  ?  How  must  the  child  be  prepared  to  imafinc 
rectly  what  he  can  not  see, — such  as  mountain  ranges,  lakes, 
What  are  the  three  methods  of  expressing  geo^aphical  ideas 
should  be  employed  by  the  pupil  ?  After  the  child  has  mastered 
geographical  elements,  how  should  he  proceed  m  the  study  c 
surface  of  the  earth  T  What  is  the  place  of  mathematical  geogra 
What  use  can  be  made  of  moulding  in  teaching  geography  ?  ^ 
would  be  an  abuse  of  it  ?  How  would  you  teach  the  location  c 
different  plants,  animals,  minerals,  etc.,  on  the  earth  ?  What 
tion  has  this  knowledge  to  the  knowledge  of  races  of  men,  degi 
civiliiation,  location  of  cities,  etc.,  etc  P  What  countries  shoul 
studied  thoroughly  ?    Why  T    By  what  method  ? 


OUTUNES  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY  FOR  JUNE. 
Bumcs*  Cf  end  Hiuoiy    Pjfet  ios-^to. 

The  tales  which  make  up  most  of  the  early  history  of  Rome 
been  differently  vi«wed  by  three  successive  classes  of  critics 
first  and  for  many  centuries  these  narrations  were  acceptec 
Snrikvely  taught  as  r^able  history.  An  examination  into  their  i 
gruities  and  absurdities  led  later  reviewers  to  discard  them  i 
with  disfusi«  as  bti«|^  the  veriest  trash  and  containing  no  truth 
tver«    TliMi  it  was  that  Niebobr  arose*    Admitting  the  claim 
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early  legends  are  not  statements  of  fact,  he  yet  held  that  they 
of  very  great  value  to  the  world,  as  illustrating  the  spirit,  the 
mers  and  customs,  the  religious  belief  and  other  characteristics 
tie  race  with  whom  they  originated.  And  his  view  is  the  view  of 
world  to-day. 

here  is  an  additional  reason  for  the  study  of  these  narrations  by 
teacher  and  the  student.  They  are  told  over  and  over  in  admired 
ens.  They  are  portrayed  in  painting  and  sculpture.  They  are 
imon  material  for  illustration  in  oratory.  They  are  subjects  of 
-dses  in  translation  in  school  text-books.  Though  subordinated 
le  facts  of  history,  they  will  be  of  greater  value  to  the  reader  than 
history  itself. 

iarr/  IVe^Jk. — I.  Greece  and  Italy,  earliest  settlement  (page  13); 
sas.  2.  Romulus  and  Remus ;  '^arpeia ;  The  Temple  of  Janus, 
n  closed;  The  Horatii  and  Curatii;  TuUia;  Lucretia;  Horatius; 
:ius;  The  Seven  Kings.  3.  Patrician  and  plebeian;  Agrippa's 
e,  and  its  results;  Tribunes,  Decemvirs  and  Censors;  Agrarian 
(,  and  the  Twelve  Tables.  4.  Coriolanus;  Cincinnatus;  Quin- 
3urtius;  Pyrrhus. 

rcond  Week. — i.  The  First  Punic  War,  its  cause  and  its  results; 
ulus.  2.  The  Second  Punic  War;  The  Career  of  Hannibal; 
ian  policy.  3.  The  Third  Punic  War,  and  the  fall  of  Carthage ; 
>.    4.  Growth  of  the  Empire. 

'hird  Week. — i.  Cornelia  and  the  Gracchi;  Jugurtha,  the  Cimbri 
the  Teutones.  (The  Opera  of  Norma  will  be  of  interest  to  read- 
it  this  point.)  2.  The  Civil  Wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla;  The 
iiators;  Pompey.  and  the  Pirates;  Mithridates  again;  Cataline. 
"he  First  Triumvirate.  4.  Caesar  in  the  East:  his  government; 
Lssassination.  5.  The  Second  Triumvirate;  Antony  and  Qeo- 
a;  Actium  and  the  Suicides  (Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleo- 
a,  and  Addison's  All  for  Love  may  be  read  with  profit.) 
Turtk  Week. — i.  Imperial  Rome;  The  Twelve  Caesars.  2.  The 
I  Good  Emperors.  3.  The  decline  of  the  Empire.  4.  The  spread 
hristianity.  5.  The  Great  Migrations;  The  Barbarian  Scourge; 
Fall  of  Rome. 

lie  year  476  is  the  date  usually  taken  to  mark  the  commence- 
it  of  the  Dark  Ages — ^the  1000  years  of  night  bridging  between  the 
civilization  and  the  new ;  between  the  Caesars  and  Columbus. 


BWTON  County.— A  county  normal  will  be  held  at  Kentland, 
inning  July  6th.  The  principal  instructors  are  G.  H.  Walker  and 
ina  Cox,  in  connection  with  Co.  Supt.  Will  H.  Hershman.  The 
cipal  instructor  for  the  2-week  institute  that  will  follow  the  nor- 
is  Howard  Sandison,  of  the  State  Normal. 
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THE  De  PAUW  normal  SCHOOL. 


The  trustees  of  Dc  Pauw  University  have  decided  to  open  anoi 
department  at  the  beginning  of  next  school  year. 

S.  S.  Parr,  as  heretofore  announced  in  the  Journal,  will  be  a 
head  of  the  department,  and  will  be  Professor  of  Educational 
chology. 

Arnold  Tompkins,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  as 
several  years  past  Supt  of  the  Franklin  schools,  has  also  beeneli 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  will  have  charge  of  Grammar  and  i 
metic.  Mr.  Tompkins  is  a  clear  headed,  incisive  thinker,  and 
do  good  work. 

W.  H.  Mace,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  and  later  agrai 
of  Michigan  University,  is  the  third  man  of  the  faculty,  and 
have  special  charge  of  History  and  Geography.  Mr.  Mace  hai 
successful  experience  and  will  do  good  work. 

Joseph  Carhart,  for  many  years  in  the  State  Normal  Schoo 
already  a  member  of  the  De  Pauw  faculty,  will  teach  Reading 
Orthography. 

Other  branches  will  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  regula 
lege  classes. 

This  makes  provision  for  first-class  work  all  along  the  line 
gives  assurance  of  thoroughness  on  a  sound  basis. 


Huntington. — Supt.  J.  W.  Caldwell  is  closing  up  his  first  jt 
superintendent  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  He  and  his  ( 
corps  of  teachers  have  been  re-elected.  The  high  school  will 
out  this  year  i6  graduates,  ii  of  whom  are  boys.  Did  it  ever  t 
happen  that  a  majority  of  a  graduating  class  from  a  high  schoc 
boys? 

D.  E.  Hunter,  after  superintending  the  schools  of  Washingtt 
eight  years,  has  tendered  his  resignation.  He  leaves  the  schc 
good  condition,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  best  citizens 
place.  A  local  paper  in  its  comments  upon  his  services  says, ' 
Hunter  has  done  a  noble  work,  and  for  his  untiring  labor  in  o 
half  we  axe  profoundly  thankful." 

MiSHAWAKA. — One  of  the  neatest  programs  for  commeno 
exercises  that  we  have  ever  seen,  is  issued  this  year  by  the  1 
waka  high  school,  llie  graduating  exercises  of  eight  young 
took  place  in  Burt's  Opera  Hall  on  Friday  evening.  May  22d. 
erything  passed  off  in  the  happiest  manner.  The  people  ai 
pleased  with  the  good  work  of  Supt.  Elias  Boltz. 

The  Delphi  public  schools  closed  on  May  38th,  after  a  vci 
cessful  year's  work.    There  are  eight  graduates  from  the  high  s 
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lAUNCBY. — ^The  public  school  of  Chauncey,  near  La  Fayette, 
;d  a  very  prosperous  year  under  the  management  of  Mr.  £.  R. 
h,  on  May  8th.  Nine  young  ladies  completed  the  grammar 
ol  course  and  held  very  creditable  commencement  exercises, 
diplomas  were  presented  in  a  very  happy  speech  by  Prof.  E.  E. 
h,  of  Purdue  University.    Attendance  over  200. 

.  Joseph  County. — ^The  teachers  of  this  county  have  an  excel, 
library,  which  is  kept  at  the  county  superintendent's  office.  By 
ributing  a  small  annual  fee  a  teacher  can  thus  have  access  to  all 
^ood  books  he  can  find  time  to  read.  This  is  one  of  the  best  or- 
ced  counties  in  the  state. 

esident  Jordan,  of  the  State  University,  writes  that  he  can  recom- 
d  heartily  several  well  educated  young  men  and  women  as  teach- 
-most  of  them  graduates  of  the  university,  and  several  of  them 
ng  had  experience.  Those  wishing  to  secure  such  persons  would 
ell  to  ¥n'ite  to  President  Jordan. 

[E  Northern  Indiana  Normal  at  Valparaiso  is  still "  unusually 
>erous."  It  seems  that  the  time  is  never  coming  when  it  can  not 
id  of  this  school,  "  larger  this  term  than  any  previous  correspond- 
Krm."  The  numerous  friends  of  the  principal,  H.  B.  Brown,  will 
ad  to  learn  that  his  health  was  "  never  better.** 

TCHELL. — C.  W.  McClure  has  closed  his  first  year  as  superin- 

mi  with  entire  satisfaction  to  his  patrons.     He  is  an  earneit 

er.    He  was  one  of  the  happy  applicants  who  secured  a  state 

se. 

[B  Normal  School,  under  the  principalship  of  W.  £.  Lugen- 

is  well  attended,  and  is  doing  earnest,  efficient  work.    An  ex- 

^t  spirit  prevails  and  energy  characterizes  every  exercise. 

^OUB  University  has  advertised  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  a 
r  Sop  for  the  mechanical  department,  to  cost  1^15,000.  The 
duang  class  at  Purdue  numbers  eleven  this  year,  three  ladies 
i  cig>  gentlemen. 

Iendicks  County  has  graduated  from  the  county  schools  this 
T  one  nndred  twelve  students.  The  programs  received  indicate 
vely  invest  on  the  part  of  all  parties  concerned.  Supt.  A.  £. 
gers  is  qng  a  good  work. 

^DAMS  CjjixY  has  20  teachers  holding  36-month  certificates, 
out  40  te  hers  have  takent  he  reading  circle  course.  G.  W.  A. 
ckey  will  ^tinue  in  charge  of  the  Decatur  schools.  Co.  Supt. 
ow  has  beeiiard  at  work. 

The  Grccnc^e  high  school  will  graduate  35  students.    This  is 
unusual  clasv),.  ^  place  of  the  size,  and  a  college  town  at  that. 
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Pay  Up  ! — If  you  are  still  on  the  delinquent  list,  pUasi  uti 
once,  that  last  year's  books  may  be  closed.  Money  sent  direcify  i 
editor  will  be  credited  to  the  proper  agent. 

Educators  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Macmillan  &  Co.  pui 
issuing  immediately  an  American  Edition  of  Fitch's  admirable 
turcs  on  Teaching,  with  an  Introductory  Preface  by  Prcs.  HuDt 
the  Normal  College,  New  York. 

LoGANSPORT. — A  good  judge  of  schools  who  recently  visit e 
Logansport  schools  said:  "They  are  capitals  I  visited  fift» 
sixteen  rooms,  and  they  were  all  good.  Walts  is  a  quiet  ^rt  q 
low,  but  I  tell  you  he  knows  how  to  make  good  schools," 

Madison  County  turned  out  40  graduates  this  year,  SupL 
tenberger  is  marking  close  and  making  a  high  standard.  The 
cational  work  in  this  county  is  in  good  condition. 

The  Normal  Teacher,  published  at  Indianapolis,  is  to  be  enL 
to  16  pages.    W.  F.  H.  Henry  is  editor  and  proprietor. 


PERSONAL. 


W.  A.  Fisk  has  closed  a  successful  year's  work  at  Liberty  Mi 

W.  T.  Gooden,  a  former  teacher,  is  now  editor  of  the  Riplc 
Journal. 

Albert  H.  Worrell,  of  the  State  Normal,  will  have  charge  at 
tersburg  next  year. 

C.  L.  Hottel  has  closed  a  successful  year's  work  as  principal  \ 
Brownstown  schools. 

B.  M.  C.  Hobbs,  of  Ridgeville,  has  been  round  visiting  the 
ous  educational  institutions. 

W.  T.  Field,  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  state,  is  now  cdilinf* 
per  in  Williamsburg,  Kansas. 

Samuel  Lilly  has  successfully  closed  his  ninth  year  at  Q^V^ 
superintendent.    He  deserves  promotion. 

I.  B.  Mount  recently  read  a  very  carefully  prepared  an*^*^^  * 
sidered  paper  on  "Indiana  in  the  War,"  before  the  Saluft^ach 
institute. 

John  G.  Newkirk,  Professor  of  History,  Internationa*id  Con 
tutional  Law  in  the  State  University,  will  do  institttte  ^^  ^^  ^< 
ing  season. 

Joseph  Carhart,  Professor  of  Reading  and  Orato  '^  De  Pa 
University,  formerly  of  the  State  Normal  School,  v  engage  tu 
work  in  institutes  and  normals  this  summer.  / 
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mold  Tompkins,  Supt.  of  the  Franklin  schools,  and  his  wife, 
tlier  in  the  high  school,  have  resigned  their  places  to  accept  po- 
ms in  connection  with  De  Pauw  University.  They  are  both  first 
s  teachers. 

[rs.  L.  M.  Wilson  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  West  DesMoines 
K)ls.  Mrs.  Wilson  will  have  the  management  of  eight  different 
K)l  buildings  and  a  large  corps  of  teachers.  Why  not  give  women 
itter  show  for  the  higher  places  in  this  state  ? 

^m.  Irelan,  who  has  been  for  many  years  located  at  Bumett*s 
^k  and  is  well  known  as  a  leading  teacher  in  Northern  Indiana, 
taken  charge  of  a  church  at  Lawrence,  Kan.  In  Mr.  Irelan  In- 
la  loses  an  efficient  educator  and  a  valuable  citizen. 

eorge  P.  Brown  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  president  of  the 
e  Normal  School,  which  has  been  accepted,  to  take  place  at  the 
5  of  the  present  school  year. 

»me  trouble  has  recently  arisen  between  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
Ity  as  to  the  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  president  in 
s  of  discipline,.the  faculty  contending  that  they  should  be  allowed 
lare  in  deciding  important  cases.  Mr.  Brown  takes  the  ground  that 
ise  of  difference  of  opinion  between  the  president  and  the  faculty, 
)resident's  view  should  prevail,  as  he  is  held  chiefly  responsible 
be  conduct  of  the  school.  Some  members  of  the  faculty  have 
that  Mr.  Brown*s  discipline  was  not  sufficiently  rigid,  and  that 
Dme  occasions  when  there  was  trouble  between  a  student  and 
sacher  Mr.  Brown  would  take  sides  with  the  student.  Mr.  Brown 
as  on  the  other  hand,  that  while  his  ideas  of  discipline  are  some- 
t  liberal,  and  that  while  endeavoring  to  reconcile  differences 
retimes  when  the  teacher  seemed  too  exacting,)  he  has  always 
avored  to  support  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  He  says  that  he 
frequently  supported  the  teacher's  view  for  the  sake  of  the  gen- 
effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  school,  when  he  felt  that  the 
ler's  view  was  wrong. 

le  board  of  trustees  held  a  meeting  in  April,  and  after  hearing 
sides  re-elected  Mr.  Brown  and  all  the  faculty,  with  the  hope 
dme  would  heal  all  troubles,  and  that  no  resignations  would  be- 
\  necessary. 

r.  Brown,  however,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  with  the  state- 
\  that  he  had  expected  to  take  this  step  at  no  distant  day  for  the 
ose  of  engaging  in  other  work,  and  that  this  little  trouble  had 
ly  hastened  it. 

the  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  June,  when  the  resignation  was 
[)ted,  they  passed  resolutions  expressing  regret  at  "the  seeming 
ssity  which  leads  to  the  retirement  of  President  Brown  from  the 
^eof  the  school,"  and  stating  that  "the  board  recognizes  the 
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fact  that  during  the  six  years'  term  of  his  presidency  the  efEci 
of  the  school  has  been  greatly  increased,  its  enrollment  enUr^K 
its  influence  and  usefulness  extended ;  that  the  bo^rd  cntcria 
high  respect  for  his  ability  as  a  teacher  and  an  admin istr^tor,  i 
profound  appreciation  of  his  life-long  devotion  to  the  cau^e  of 
cation;  and  that  in  accepting  his  resignation  the  membtrB  o 
board  would  unanimously  assure  him  and  the  public  of  Oitit 
ough  confidence  in  his  ability  as  an  educator,  and  in  his  chai 
as  a  man  and  gentleman,  of  their  personal  regard,  and  ihair  ta 
wish  for  his  future  welfare.** 

The  Journal  has  given  the  above  as  fairly  as  it  is  able  to  stai 
case,  and  does  not  care  to  comment.  Mr.  Brown  doubtless  bis 
faults,  but  no  one  ever  accused  him  of  being  a  fool,  or  of  ineffici 
He  has  filled  several  responsible  educational  positions  in  this 
and  has  filled  them  all  with  marked  ability.  He  has  done  a. : 
orable  work  for  the  Normal  School  that  he  may  well  be  proi 
and  his  retirement  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the  school  but  to  the  sl 

The  board  has  placed  Vice-President  W.  W.  Parsons  in  chai 
the  school,  and  will  not  elect  a  president  for  some  time  yet,  pc 
for  a  year.  Prof.  Parsons  is  a  growing  man  and  an  able  mm 
without  much  question  will  ultimately  be  made  president. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Mind  is  from  God. — Zoroaster, 

The  mind  is  the  man. —  Tyrtagus, 

We  live  not  in  body,  but  in  mind. — Spinsippus, 

A  great  mind  becomes  a  great  fortune. — Seneca, 

The  mind  only  is  true  wealth. — Adoiph  of  Nassau. 

A  good  mind  is  a  kingdom  in  itself. — R,  Leighton^ 

It  is  the  mind  that  ennobles,  not  the  blood. —  Vega, 

A  vacant  mind  is  an  invitation  to  vice. — B,  Gilpin, 

The  best  empire  is  the  empire  of  the  mind. — yulian. 

It  is  through  the  mind  the  man  knoweth  God. —  Tkcttrgus, 

As  sight  is  in  the  eye,  so  is  the  mind  in  the  soul. — SophicUi. 

The  mind  grows  narrower  as  the  soul  grows  corrupt. — Rvus^ 

He  that  doubts  the  existence  of  mind,  by  doubting  proves 

Colton. 
A  man  may  know  his  own  mind  and  still  not  know  a  great  d< 

C  P.  Day, 

The  sufferings  of  the  mind  are  more  severe  than  the  pains  i 
body. — Cicero, 

Old  minds  are  like  old  horses;  you  must  exercise  them  if  yot 
.  to  keep  them  in  working  order. — yokn  Adams, 

As  the  mind  must  govern  the  hands,  so  in  every  society  the 
of  intelligence  must  direct  tht  man  of  labor. — Dr,  ya Anson, 
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BOOK   TABLE. 


lutchinsotC s  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  Joseph  C.  Hutchinson, 
D.,  LL.  D.  New  York  :  Clark  &  Maynafd.  J.  D.  Williams,  of 
cage.  Western  Agent. 

*ext-books  on  this  branch  of  study  are  generally  written  by  a 
::tor  who  knows  the  subject  thoroughly,  but  who  does  not  know 
r  to  teach  or  write  for  boys  and  girls ;  or  by  a  Pedogogue  who 
>ws  how  to  teach  but  has  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
;.  Dr.  Hutchinson  combines  a  thorough  professional  knowledge 
ii  arare  ability  to  put  his  thoughts  in  clear,  concise,  simple  lan- 
ge,  avoiding  just  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of  technical  terms- 
\  book  is  one  of  the  very  best  extant. 

^i/  Laws  of  Health,  by  the  same  House,  is  a  smaller  book  by  the 
le  author,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  use  in  the  common  schools, 
treatment  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  is  full,  clear,  and  satisfac* 
r.    The  mechanical  part  of  these  books  is  all  that  can  be  desired* 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


'hk  I.  B.  &  W.  Railway  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  to  members  of  the- 
A..  R.  and  families,  and  the  "  Woman's  Relief  Corps,''  to  attend  a  grand 
dng  at  Portland,  Me.,  good  going  from  June  15-22,  for  one  fare  and  $3* 
all  information  address  H.  M.  Bronson,  Gen'l  Ticket  Ag't,  Indianapolis. 

'hx  Monon  Route  do  not  propose  to  be  left  in  the  lurch  on  tourist  travel 
coming  summer,  and  will,  at  an  early  day,  change  the  train  ni^w  known  as 
Frankfort  Accommodation  and  make  it  a  through  train  to  Grand  Rapids.. 
Te  are  gooa  reasons  for  saying  that  it  can  be  made  a  paying  arrangement 
both  roads. 

'SACHiNG  History. — Topical  study  and  topical  recitation  has  now  almost 
rely  supplanted  all  other  methods,  and  is  attended  with  most  satisfactory 
its.  As  an  auxiliary  to  this  plan  of  instruction.  The  Normal  Book. 
rcxRN,  of  Ladoga,  Ind.,  announces  the  issue  of  a  book,  known  as  United 
TES  History  Outlined.  By  C.  M.  Lemon.  The  work  promises  to  be 
mplete,  systematic  topic  list  of  U.  S.  History.  Such  a  book  will  relieve  the 
Masked  teacher  of  much  arduous  work,  and  greatly  aid  the  pupil.  Orders 
be  filled  by  mail  at  25  cents  for  cloth  bound,  and  15  cents  for  paper. 

ENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU.  —  Businesi  transacted  in  every 
te  and  TerrUory^^Old  and  Reliable. — Prof.  L.  B.  Landis — Dear  Sir  r 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Pa.  £d.  Bureau,  I  secured  in  a  short  time  a 
r  pleasant  position  in  this  institution.  Promptness  and  business- like  man- 
ment  characterize  the  Bureau,  and  I  am  prepared  to  give  it  my  hearty  and 
idendous  recommendation. 

Yours  most  respectfully,  John  Lear, 

Prof,  of  Natural  Sciences,  Central  University,  Pella,  Iowa, 
address  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  631  Hamilton  St.,  AUentown,  Pa.      3-41 
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The  shortest  and  best  route  to  Fort  Wayne  from  Indianapolis  is  vis  Mm 

Teachers  desiring  to  attend  a  Normal  School,  or  those  wishing  a  situ 
or  an  increase  of  salary,  should  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  *^Tki  Educat 
fVorldJ'^     Address,  W.  Sayler,  Editor^  Logansport,  Ind.  I-I 

Institute  Work. — Pi  of.  W.  H.  Venable  may  be  engaged  to  leach 
lecture  at  Institutes  in  June,  July  or  August  His  favorite  subjects  are 
tory,  Literature,  Rhetoric,  and  Pedagogics.  Address  him  at  Station  C, 
cinnati.  3 

The  Inpianapolis,  Decatur  &  Springfield  Railroad,  which  for 
«ral  years  past  has  been  undor  the  management  of  the  I.  B.  &  W.  Road 
recently  resumed  an  independent  existence.  Three  trains  are  now  run 
way,  close  connections  are  made  for  St.  Louis,  and  the  road  and  eqnipi 
are  in  iirsl-class  order.  John  S.  Lazarus,  Indianapolis,  Gen'l  Pkssengei 
Freight  Agent. 

DuNLAp's  "Champion"  Stylograph ic  Pen. — A  person  who  hasi 
used  a  Stylograpfaic  Pen,  can  not  possibly  know  its  value  or  convenieD< 
he  would  certainly  procure  one  at  any  price.  We  have  used  a  Pen,  pre» 
to  us  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Dunlap,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  over  two  years,  and  wc 
intend  to  send  for  one  of  the  new  *< Champion''  Pens,  recently  patentc 
Mr.  Dunlap,  as  we  are  advised  that  it  contains  valuable  improvements; 
•of  the  improvements  being  a  compound  spiral  spring,  formed  from  a  tu 
hard  rubber,  while  other  Stylographic  Pens  have  fine  gold  wire  or  mc 
springs,  which  soon  rot  and  corrode. 

This  newly  invented  Pen  is  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  trade  as  g 
perfect  satisfaction  to  their  customers,  and  many  say,  it  is  the  only  Slylogr 
Pen  worth  having  at  any  price. 

In  order  to  successfully  introduce  to  the  public  this  new  and  valuable 
the  manufacturers  (Dunlap  Stylograph  Co.,)  296  Washington  Street,  Be 
Mass.,  offer  (for  a  short  time  only)  to  send  by  return  mail,  to  any  addr 
the  United  States,  a  Champion  Pen,  6  months  supply  of  ink,  and  a  bea 
gold-mounted  pencil,  on  receipt  of  the  price  of  the  Pen,  which  is  $2.0G 
for  plain,  and  $2.50  each  for  gold-mounted. 

The  Champion  Pen  is  the  same  in  style  and  finish  as  Pens  sold  everyi 
at  $3.50  and  $4.00. 

coksv:biftiok  gubed. 

An  old  phyndtaa,  retire^  from  practice,  having  had  placed  in  hit  hands  by  ai 
India  miatiouary  he  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  pen 
<cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis.  CaUrrh,  Asthma,  and  alLThroat  and  Lung  Affe 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  lor  Nervous  Debihty  and  fill  Nervous  ComjplaiBti 
having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  d 
make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  1 
hnman  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  wSo  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  O 
French  or  Eogluh,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  nuil  br  u 
ing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Novbs,  149  Power's  Block,  Rochester,  N. 

nilP  MtUf  QPUnni  AIRQ  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  cheapest  system  for  conducting scl 
UUn  nLlT  OUnUUL  11 1 UO  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  < 
credit  cards.  50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  xa  large  eUjrant  artistic  < 
excelsior  caxds,  price  per  set  $z ;  half  set  50c.  500  new  designs  briiluuit  artistic  < 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easier,  friendship,  rememl 
address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  at  5,  10,  15,  so  ai 
per  doz.  Lar^e  set  samples  aoc.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples  send  any  1 
you  wuh ;  suting  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will  sorely  please  you. 
list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken, 
aend  a  trial  order.    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Fa.  1 
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E  VALUE  OF  CYCLOPEDIAS  IN  THE  SCHOOL- 
ElOOM— THE  BEbT  MANNER  OF  USING  THEM. 

PRIZE    ESSAY. 


rhe  readers  of  the  Journal  will  remember  that  last  January  Hiram  Hadley^ 
idianapolis,  agent  for  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia,  offered  as  a  premium  a  set 
»hnson*s  Encyclopaedia,  worth  $42,  to  the  person  who  would  write  the  best 
f  on  **  The  value  of  Cyclopaedias  in  the  School-room  and  the  best  manner 
iing  them." 

)urteen  persons  entered  the  list,  among  them  some  of  the  best  educational 
of  the  state.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Lewis  H.  Jones^ 
James  Baldvnn,  carefully  examined  and  graded  these  essays  according  to 
in  agreed  upon,  and  were  unanimous  in  awarding  the  premium  to  W.  W. 
Dns,  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

tie  essays  were  signed  with  fictitious  names  so  that  the  committee  did  not 
r  the  real  author  until  after  the  award  was  made. 
JLC  following  is  the/m^  essay. — Ed.] 

1HE  value  of  any  iDstrument  of  education,  and  also  the  best 

method  of  employing  it,  are  to  be  determined  in  part  by  the 

nature  of  the  instrument  itself.     Therefore,  it  will  assist  in 

discussion  of  each  branch  of  this  subject,  if  the  essentials  of 

xlopsedia  be  set  forth. 

he  subject-matter  of  a  cyclopaedia  designed  for  general  use, 
lid  be  an  abstract  of  the  permanendy  valuable  knowledge 
imulated  by  the  race.  Whatever  is  of  transient  or  local 
rest  only  has  no  legitimate  place  in  the  work.  Nor  is  it  de- 
ed to  be  a  source  of  exhaustive  information  upon  the  entire 
le  of  human  knowledge.  The  true  cyclopaedia  is  a  compen- 
n,  embracing  in  the  most  compact  form  the  essential  phases 
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will  greatly  contribute  to  this  form  of  intellectual  discipline.  T\ 
ability  to  investigate  subjects  in  all  their  departments  and  a 
nections  must  be  given  by  the  school.  The  disposition  to  rema 
satisfied  with  a  partial  knowledge  of  a  subject  must  be  displac 
by  the  spirit  of  investigation ;  and  the  habit  of  patient,  persi 
enty  thorough  study  must  be  established.  Systematic  use  of  t 
cyclopaedia  in  the  school-room,  it  is  held,  will  promote  the 
ends. 

It  remains  to  state  some  of  the  principles  to  be  observed  u 
the  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  use  of  cyclopaedias  in  tJ 
school-room. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  common  public  schools  exten 
through  a  period  of  twelve  years.  With  vanishing  distinctioi 
the  three  equal  divisions  of  this  period  correspond  to  the  thr 
comprehensive  phases  of  mind  unfolding.  While  the  cyclopxd 
may  occasionally  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  highest  of  the  pi 
mary  grades,  it  can  render  little  important  service  in  primal 
instruction.  The  child  of  from  six  to  ten  years  is  mastering  tl 
individual — the  particular  in  the  narrowest  sense.  He  is  acqui 
ing  the  use  of  the  simplest  instruments  of  learning.  Use  of  tl 
cyclopaedia  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  study  in  the  schoc 
involves  the  comprehension  of  what  is  abstract  and  general,  < 
the  comparison  and  organization  of  particulars.  For  neither  ( 
these  processes,  beyond  their  most  elementary  phases,  is  tl 
primary  pupil  prepared. 

In  the  four  intermediate  grades,  the  cyclopaedia  may  be  mad 
very  important  means  of  instruction.  This  is  the  period  for  ca 
tivating  all  the  powers  of  acquisition  and  retention.  The  pup 
has  begun  to  acquire  under  the  connections  of  thought  Th 
fact  phase,  and  to  considerable  extent  the  logical  side,  of  geo( 
raphy,  reading,  history,  physiology,  and  other  studies  are  receii 
ing  attention.  Most  of  the  subjects  studied  during  these  fon 
years  furnish  excellent  means  for  teaching  the  use  of  cyclopaedia 
and  other  references.  The  manner  and  the  habit  of  using  thes 
may  be  established  during  this  period  of  the  pupil's  school  life 
by  the  following  steps : — 

I.  The  teacher  may  read  to  the  pupils  from  the  cyclopaedi 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration.     The  special  matters  o 
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formation  to  be  learned  may  be  enforced  by  repeated  state- 
ent  in  the  teacher's  language.  This  practice  will  excite  the 
terest  of  the  pupils  in  the  new  source  of  knowledge,  and  fur- 
ih  the  outlines  of  a  method  for  rendering  it  available  in  the 
Lure. 

2.  A  simple  explanation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  topics, 
companied  by  exercises  in  finding  these  as  occasions  arise, 
11  prepare  the  pupils  to  begin  the  use  of  the  cyclopedia  under 
e  direct  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

3.  Articles  to  be  consulted  may  be  referred  to  by  the  teacher, 
e  heading  and  page  being  given.  Pupils  may  be  required  to 
esent  in  recitation  a  summary  of  the  information  thus  acquired, 

this  way  opportunity  will  be  given  the  teacher  to  judge  how 
r  the  pupil  has  been  able  to  use  the  reference  intelligently. 
4«     At  a  later  stage  only  the  topic  for  investigation  need  be 
signed,  the  teacher  holding  the  pupil  responsible  for  the  ira- 
»rtant  matter  found  under  it. 

In  these  ways,  it  is  believed,  the  pupil  will  not  only  form  the 
ibit  of  consulting  the  cyclopaedia,  but  by  degrees  will  acquire 
e  power  to  use  it  independently. 

In  the  high  school,  general  history,  literature,  and  every 
anch  of  science  will  require  the  use  of  the  cyclopaedia.  It  should 
(come  a  habit  with  the  advanced  student  to  use  it  as  systemat- 
ally  as  he  consults  the  dictionary.     This  should  be  required. 

reliable  cyclopaedia  is  a  part  of  the  necessary  furniture  of  every 
hool  room  in  which  instruction  is  given  above  the  primary 
ades.  The  school  must  not  fail  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  inves- 
^ation  that  will  lead  to  the  habitual  and  systematic  use  of  stan- 
ird  reference  books. 


RRSONALITY  IN  TEACHING  VS.  INDIVIDUALITY. 


JOSEPH  CARHART,  OF  DE  PAUW  UNIVERSITY. 

As  a  Starting  point  permit  me  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
ords,  individuality  and  personality.  That  we  may  start  from 
le  same  point,  and  keep  together  on  this  short  journey,  I  take 
it  liberty  of  calling  to  mind,  what  you  already  know,  the  deri- 
aition  of  the  words. 
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The  ending,  ttyy  common  to  both,  means  the  condUum  oi  gm 
of.  Itiy  occurring  in  the  word  individuality,  means  not.  Divih 
from  dividuusy  means  divisible.  Add  together  the  three  meaiu] 
and  we  have,  for  the  meaning  of  individuality,^  the  state  or  qua] 
of  being  indivisible,  — not  separable  into  parts.  The  individual 
of  any  one  then  is  that  quality  which  is  not  divided  between  I 
and  others, — that  characteristic  which  he  does  not  share  in  cg 
moh  with  his  fellows, — that  peculiar  somewhat  which  makes  h 
a  distinctive^  isolated  being. 

The  word  "person  is  derived  from  per^  through^  and  sonan^ 
sound.  Add  to  these  the  meaning  expressed  by  the  comm 
ending  of  the  two  words,  personality  and  individuality,  and  ' 
have,  for  the  meaning  of  personality,  the  state  or  condition 
being  sounded  through. 

The  word  person  was  originally  applied  to  the  actor,  wh( 
voice,  while  performing  in  a  species  of  drama,  sounded  throu 
the  mask  which  concealed  his  countenance.  The  drama  itsc 
usually  called  a  mask^  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  tei 
persona^  thus  hinting  that  it  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  mea 
of  indicating  some  state  or  condition  of  society  of  which  it  i» 
the  image. 

I  am  aware  that  this  derived  meaning  is  not  the  one  in  whi 
the  word  personality  is  usually  employed,  at  the  present  time, 
express,  but  there  is  a  relation  which  the  individual  sustains 
the  All  which  the  word  personality,  as  above  explained,  express* 
and,  for  the  want  of  a  better,  you  will  permit  the  use  of  that  ter 
in  the  way  indicated,  provided  an  important  meaning  is  th^ 
expressed. 

Indeed,  some  authoritative  writers,  Mr.  Emerson  and  M 
Wm.  T.  Harris  among  them,  use  the  word  individual  to  expre 
that  which  makes  one  a  particular,  distinctive,  isolated  som< 
thing,  and  the  word  person  to  express  the  ethical  character  of  tl 
individual, — that  condition  whereby  he  ceases  to  be  a  mere  ii 
dividual,  an  isolated,  distinctive  fact,  and  becomes  a  part  of  tfc 
All, — whereby  he  becomes  a  being  who  represents  not  only  h 
particular  but  his  universal  self,  an  instrument  through  whic 
the  rationality  of  his  race  expresses  itself. 
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[ndividuality  and  personality,  with  this  distinction,  like  the 
nprehension  and  extension  of  a  general  notion,  are  in  inverse 
io  to  each  other, — the  greater  the  personality  the  less  the  indi- 
luality,  and  vice  versa. 

Let  us  make  an  application  of  these  thoughts,  first,  to  the  sub- 
t  of  education,  the  child ;  and  second,  to  the  agent  of  his  ed- 
ition, the  teacher. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  child  before  he  reaches  the 
acative  age, — while  as  a  babe  he  lies  upon  his  mother's  bosom, 
this  period,  subjectively  considered  he  is  neither  an  individual 
r  a  person, — he  is  an  embryo.  He  knows  not  the  difference 
tween  that  little  hand  and  the  breast  whicV.  thrills  responsive 
its  baby  touch.  He  does  not  distinguish  himself  from  the  ob- 
:ts  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  His  little  body  is  not  distinct 
►m  the  cradle  in  which  it  lies.  Father,  mother,  lamp,  ceiling, 
f  constitute  an  indivisible,  undistinguishable,  conglomerate, 
aotic  mass.  The  world  is  without  form  and  void.  But  shortly 
»  attention  is  arrested  by  that  little  hand  which  passes  before 
\  face, — he  becomes  conscious  that  he  moves  that  hand,  and 
it  it  is  something  other  than  the  toy  it  grasps.  The  embryo 
becoming  an  individual. 

A  few  short  years  pass  and,  starting  out  of  a  deep  revery,  he 
ikes  the  astounding  statement:  ''Papa,  I  know  how  it  is, 
lere  is  something  in  me  that  thinks.  And  that's  me.  Alnt 
?" 

Ah,  my  little  "trailing  cloud  of  glory,"  that's  a  tremendous 
inouncement !  You  are  conscious  of  the  difference  between 
e  ego  and  the  nottrego.  You  will  lose  that  consciousness.  What 
m  now  see  intuitively  you  will  lose,  to  find  again  among  the 
gs  and  mists  of  speculation  when  you  have  become  a  groping 
lilosopher.  But  you  have  made  a  great  stride  upon  your  on- 
ard  way,  the  goal  of  which  is  education.  You  have  made 
mrself  an  individual.  But  an  individual  is  ''cabined,  cribbed, 
mfined, — shut  in "  by  many  limitations.  You  have  reduced 
^urself  to  a  point;  we  will  make  you  "free  and  broad  as  the 
leasing  air."  There  is  something  in  you  that  thinks  and  that's 
ou ;  but  there  is  something  outside  of  you  that  thinks  and  that 
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is  you  also.  That  within  you  which  thinks  is  a  part  of  t 
without  you  which  thinks.  We  will  unite  that  within  you  wb 
thinks  to  that  without  you  which  thinks,  and  thus  make  yo 
freeman  of  the  whole  estate  of  reason.  That  within  you  wfa 
thinks  has  no  vitality  as  yet;  that  without  you  which  thinks 
made  itself  valid  by  posting  itself  in  the  institutions  of  soctc 
the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  the  state  and  business  socu 
You  have  made  yourself  an  individual  by  separating  yom 
from  the  universe ;  we  will  make  you  a  person  by  conned 
you  with  the  universe.  The  family  and  the  school  are  intent 
to  make  you  an  intelligent  member  of  the  other  institutions. 

And  so  we  send  you  to  school,  to  the  end  that  that  wit! 
may  be  united  to  that  without,  which  thinks, — ^to  the  end  t 
your  individuality  may  be  swallowed  up  in  that  higher,  dee] 
broader  condition  of  personality.  By  learning  to  obey  the  L 
of  the  family  and  the  school  you  will  learn  to  subordinate  y 
individual  whims  and  caprices  to  the  reason  of  the  All,  expres 
in  the  other  institutions. 

The  **  system"  you  will  find  in  the  school  you  will  not  unc 
stand  at  first, — some  of  your  teachers  don't  understand  it 
you  it  will  seem  arbitrary  that  you  are  required  to  sit,  sta 
mov^,  and  perform  other  acts,  in  unison  with  your  fellows.  '. 
be  not  deceived,  my  boy.  All  of  this,  to  you,  and  to  somt 
your  teachers,  ''meaningless  machinery,"  has  the  deepest  me 
ing.  It  means  that  you  are  to  become  an  ethical  being,— t 
there  is  to  be  produced  in  you  that  condition  whereby  you  n 
unite  with  your  fellow-men  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  tl 
become  a  person, — a  sharer  in  the  life  of  the  All.  The  con 
tion  which  this  ''meaningless  machinery"  is  calculated  top 
duce  in  you  is  not  less  valuable  than  the  power  you  are  to  acqu 
by  mastering  "the  technicalities  of  learning," — treading,  wrid 
and  arithmetic.  "The  technicalities  of  learning"  will  eoal 
you,  through  books,  to  master  the  thoughts  of  your  race.  I 
this  is  of  no  value  until  you  have  mastered  yourself.  The  "mo 
ingless  machinery"  is  intended  to  give  you  that  self-mastery. 

So  much  for  the  individuality  and  personality  of  the  chi 
What  of  the  individuality  and  personality  of  the  teacher?  Mj 
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tly  this :  He  must  be  that  which  he  would  have  his  pupil 
ome.  * '  lAke  teacher,  like  school. "  The  teacher  must  be  one 
>  has  buried  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  individual  under  the  ra- 
lality  of  the  person.  The  teacher  must  have  a  broad  general  cul- 
r.  Undoubtedly.  The  teacher  must  have  a  deep  insight  into 
ethical  order  of  the  world,  which  he  is  preparing  his  pupil  to 
?r,  and  the  broad  culture  mentioned  will  give  him  that  insight, 
why  stop  with  this  general  culture  ?  If  it  is  necessary  to  know 
lething  of  the  institutions  for  which  the  child  is  preparing,  if 
1  right  to  teach  him  that  in  these  relations  the  caprice  of  the 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  reason  of  the  many,  does  it  not 
ow  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
school,  the  institution  which  he  employs  as  a  means  of  pre- 
ing  the  child  to  become  an  intelligent  member  of  those  which 
beyond. 

'he  pupil  will  imitate  his  teacher,  not  only  in  small  matters 
in  great.  The  teacher  may  be  to  his  pupil  an  example  in 
uiring  personality.  He  may  take  up  into  himself  the  educa- 
lal  thought  of  his  fellow-teachers,  and  thus  enlarge  his  teach* 
personality.  He  may  learn  from  the  lawyer,  the  physician, 
\  the  minister  that  he  who  would  be  a  professional  man  must, 
iddition  to  a  broad  general  culture,  be  master  of  the  system 
ch  embodies  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  his  brethren  in  that 
dcular  calling.  l*he  minister  who  substitutes  his  individual 
ions  for  the  system  of  theology  promulgated  by  his  church 
n  finds  himself,  ''under  the  ''system,"  deprived  of  his  charge, 
:hose  who  administer  the  * '  system. "  The  lawyer  who  ignores 
Q  the  technicalities  of  the  legal  "system,"  is  in  danger,  not 
Y  of  losing  his  case  but  of  being  ruled  out  of  court.  The 
'sician  who  substitutes  individuality  for  the  medical  system, 
scribed  by  the  schools,  is  accused  of  homicide,  and  if  he  goes 
lUDg  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  regular  practitioners  who  testiiy 
inst  him.  The  teacher,  whose  individuality  is  so  great  that 
zsLTk  not  subordinate  himself  to  a  system,  sometimes  commits 
iticide,  but  he  goes  unhung,  probably  because  a  jury  of  twelve 
1  can  not  be  found  who  believe  that  his  fellow-teachers  have 
icient  knowledge  of  the  system  of  school  teaching  to  give 
ipetent  testimony  concerning  the  crime  committed. 


■^  * 
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Instead  of  the  facts  warranting  the  conclusion  that  the  pi 
sion  of  teaching  does  not  rank  with  the  so-called  "learned 
fessions"  because  they  ignore  ** system,"  while  the  teach 
made  subservient  to  a  system,  they  appear  to  me  to  point  d 
edly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  lawyer,  the  minister  and  the  doctor  introduce  some 
rations,  make  some  new  discoveries,  which  they  add  to  the 
mon  stock  of  knowledge,  vary  to  some  extent  the  "sysi 
which,  at  the  outset,  was  their  capital, — but  these  modifies 
are  not  what  make  them  professional  men.  These  discoverie 
modifications  are,  to  each  of  them,  a  mere  drop  in  the  bo 
They  are  professional  men  because  they  have  mastered  the 
mon  thought  of  their  professi  n.  The  more  thoroughly  they 
mastered  that  common  thought,  the  better  qualified  they  a 
make  useful  discoveries ;  the  more  implicitly  they  have  foll< 
the  "system,"  the  more  value  attaches  to  their  innovations  ^ 
introduced. 

The  reason  of  the  race  has,  for  many  generations,  busied 
with  the  school  problem.  It  has  embodied  the  results  < 
thinking  in  the  noble  "system"  which  we  of  to-day  inherit 
has  posited  its  deepest  convictions,  on  this  subject,  in  such 
tutions  as  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  and  its 
mate  and  vigorous  daughter,  the  Normal  School  at  Richmc 
It  is  true  that  such  institutions,  to  the  extent  that  they  n 
their  purpose  reduce  the  individuality, — the  caprice,  the  ^ 
the  idiosyncracy — of  the  teacher  to  a  minimum ;  but  they  en 
his  personality.  The  student  who  enters  them  loses  himseli 
if  he  r  main  long  enough,  he  also  finds  him&elf.  He  is  a 
ished  at  the  proportions  of  the  person  he  finds  when  comp 
with  the  diminutive  stature  of  the  individual  he  lost 

There  is  something  within  him  that  thinks  the  school,  s 
thing  without  him  has  thought  the  school ;  he  sees  a  corres 
dence  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  The  "syst 
is  not  imposed  upon  the  school  but  is  the  necessary  form  in  w 
the  laws  that  inhere  in  the  very  nature  of  the  school  express  tl 
•elves.  He  does  not  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  school 
nocessity.    They  are  the  laws  which  the  reason  of  the  All 
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Dver«d  in  the  school  But  the  reason  of  the  All  has  become 
eason.  In  obeying  these  laws  he  experiences  the  fullest 
[lorn,  for  he  is  thereby  obeying  his  highest  self.  This  highest 
b  his  persi^nalUy^  in  distinction  from  his  lowest  self,  which  is 
'ndividuality. 


^'EXPERIMENTS  OF  LIGHT." 


W.  H.  VENABLE. 


GoDy  on  the  first  day  of  creation,  created  light  only,  giving 
lat  work  an  entire  day,  in  which  no  material  substance  was 
ted.  So  must  we  likewise  from  experience  of  every  kind, 
endeavor  to  discover  true  causes  and  axioms ;  and  seek  for 
^riments  of  Light,  not  for  experiments  of  Fruit.  For  axioms 
Lly  discovered  and  established  supply  practice  with  its  instru- 
ts,  not  one  by  one,  but  in  clusters,  and  draw  after  them  trains 
troops  of  works." 

his  text,  from  that  inspired  philosophical  bible.  Bacon's 
wn  Organum,  suggests  a  sermon  not  more  important  to  the 
Qtific  explorer  than  to  the  practical  educator.  That  ignorant 
i  should  fail  to  see  the  worth  of  ''Experiments  of  Light"  is 
e  expected^  for  they  do  not  reason  far  enough  to  comprehend 
eral  principles.  But  that  educated  men-^men  educated  to 
cate  others — should  hold  a  prejudice  against  such  "experi- 
(ts"  is  almost  incredible.  Yet  we  know  that  many  teachers 
Distrust  and  disparage  speculative  discussiops  on  pedagogics, 
emphatically  call  for  "experiments  of  fruit"  de/pre  "experi- 
its  of  light" 

^  is  noticeable  that  the  majority  of  those  who  attend  teachers^ 
itutes  and  normal  schools,  seek  methods  rather  than  systems, 
are  impatient  with  even  the  most  fruitful  axioms,  though 
eful  for  even  the  barrenest  rule  or  regulation  to  imitate, 
ing  teachers  are  apt  to  regard  the  very  terms  "Theory  and 
ctice"  as  antithetical.  What  is  theoretical  they  assume  is 
mctical.  To  such  an  opinion  a  wise  rebuke  is  to  be  found 
very  ancient  Hindoo  poem,  in  which  the  Deity  himself  is 
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made  to  say,  *^  Children  only,  and  not  the  learned,  speak  < 
speculative  and  the  practical  doctrines  as  two/' 

All  intelligent  practice  must  grow  out  of  theory;  that  istt 
thought  must  precede  correct  action.  The  workman  roosl 
gles  who  does  what  he  is  told  without  knowing  why  he  dc 
The  teacher  who  follows  his  master's  advice,  not  comprel 
ing  the  motive,  aim  and  end  of  that  advice,  can  never  sue 
Such  a  teacher  is  an  automaton — a  mechanism  of  springs 
wheels  that  must  soon  run  down  and  can  not  wind  itsc 
again. 

Imitating  what  another  does  is  not  doings  but  only  pretei 
to  do.  The  teacher's  art  like  all  arts  depends  on  its  sci 
How  profoundly  true  and  how  encouraging  is  Bacon's  asst 
that '' theories  supply  practice  with  its  instruments,  net  one  b 
but  in  clusters  y  and  draw  after  them  trains  and  troops  of  work 

No  sadder  delusion  can  becloud  the  brain  than  that  b 
philosophical  thinking  unfits  the  thinker  for  practical  det] 
work.  Experience  proves  that  the  men  who  comprehend 
jects  in  their  general  relations  are  the  men  who  set  a  true 
on  particulars.  The  anatomist  does  not  fully  appreciat 
structure  and  office  of  any  bodily  organ  until  he  knows  the 
of  the  whole  body. 

How  may  a  teacher  train  a  mind  if  he  doesn't  know 
mind  is  ?  How  can  he  educate  without  conceiving  an  i( 
education  in  the  abstract  ?  In  a  word,  what  is  it  to  acqui 
teacher's  profession  if  it  be  not  to  master  a  special  science,  na 
the  science  of  teaching  ? 

To  possess  a  good  education  is  not  to  be  a  good  edu 
The  teacher,  of  course,  should  possess  knowledge — the  mo 
better — for,  as  Goethe  says,  "There  is  nothing  more  frij 
than  a  teacher  who  knows  only  what  his  scholars  are  int( 
to  know."  But  no  amount  of  learning  minus  the  science 
ucation  cin  make  a  person  toaster  of  the  teacher's  frof 
The  distinctive  possession  that  <U8tingui8he8  the  educatoi 
other  educated  men  is  the  possession  of  the  principles  of 
gogics,  theoretic  and  applied. 

The  physician  who  thoroughly  understands  anatomy,  pi 
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ogy,  chemistry,  medicine,  surgery^  who  has  stiadied  the  body  in 
health  and  disease,  is  prepared  to  practice  his  art 

The  lawyer  who  comprehends  the  fundamental  principles  of 
law  and  justice,  who  realizes  the  full  meaning  of  his  text-books, 
is  ready  to  undertake  a  suit  in  court. 

The  teacher  who  has  patiently  examined  the  history,  philos- 
ophy and  literature  of  education,  who  has  formed  some  definite 
conception  of  the  human  faculties,  and  of  why  and  how  they  may 
be  developed  best,  may  begin  to  teach  school. 

The  objection  that  the  region  of  speculative  pedagogics  is  a 
land  of  fogs,  should  incite  explorers  to  clearer  discoveries.  If 
we  must  walk  in  the  fog,  it  is  better  to  light  a  lantern.  Better, 
it  would  seem,  to  pursue  the  divine  way  recommended  by  Bacon, 
and  illuminate  our  way.  And  if  the  teacher  must  choose  be- 
tween even  the  visionary  and  the  empirical,  is  it  not  barely  pos- 
sible that  the  visionary  may  sometimes  prove  the  more  hopeful 
of  the  two  ?  Happier  he  who  sees  visions  and  dreams  dreams 
of  professional  progress,  than  he  who  is  content  to  plod  on,  not 
knowing  or  caring  whither  his  steps  tend,  not  sure  that  they  tend 
any  way  except  around  a  tread-mill. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SCIENCE  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


For  twenty-five  cents,  a  person  can  be  provided  with  a  horse- 
shoe magnet.  Magnetize  two  darning-needles  by  drawing  them 
from  end  to  end  along  one  of  the  ends  of  the  magnet.  Then 
suspend  one  of  the  needles  with  a  silk  thread;  take  the  other  in 
your  hand  and  bring  the  eye-end  of  it  near  the  eye-end  of  the 
suspended  needle,  and  it  retreats.  Bring  the  points  near  each 
other,  and  the  one  suspended  retreats  also.  Now  bring  the  dis- 
similar ends  near  each  other,  and  they  attract  each  other.  In 
the  first  instance  we  have  repulsion ;  and  in  the  second  attrac- 
tion. The  experiment  can  be  varied  by  balancing  one  of  the 
needles  on  your  thumb-nail,  then  proceeding,  as  before.  Much 
can  be  said  by  the  teacher  or  pupil  with  the  magnet  and  this  im- 
pressive experiment,  concerning  magnetic  poles,  magnetic  attrac- 
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tion  and  repuliion,  magnetization,  induction,  kinds  of  magi 
■etc.,  etc. 

You  can  illustrate  statical  or  frictional  electricity  with  a  ] 
variety  of  experiments.  A  glass  tube  rubbed  with  a  silk  l 
kerchief,  or  a  stick  or  rod  of  sealing  wax  rubbed  with  flamM 
a  gutta-percha  comb  passed  through  the  hair  briskly,— eai 
these  when  rubbed  or  excited  as  stated  will  attract  bits  of  p 
a  suspended  pith  ball,  or  a  yardstick  suspended  by  a  silk  th] 
The  suspended  pith  ball  will  be  immediately  repelled  aftei 
attracted,  showing  the  attractive  and  repellant  nature  of  firicti 
-electricity.  A  multitude  of  interesting  facts  and  beautiful  i 
•can  be  shown  by  these  experiments.  A  notion  seems  to  pr 
that  in  order  to  perform  experiments  in  electricity  very  expo 
apparatus  is  needed,  but  the  ingenious  teacher  or  the  pupil 
-der  his  guidance  can  construct  almost  all  of  the  necessary  i 
ratus.  A  teacher  who  is  a  success  in  the  school-room  cerb 
has  enough  contrivance  to  make  some  apparatus  to  illustr 
few  common-sense  principles  of  every-day  life. 

By  referring  to  some  work  upon  natural  philosophy  any  tea 
can  make,  with  a  few  cents,  a  simple  galvanic  battery  illustn 
dynamical  or  chemical  electricity.  With  this  single  cell  ha 
a  spark  can  be  obtained,  a  magnetized  needle  deflected,  in 
tion  shown,  etc. 

It  appears  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  utili 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  at  least  elementary  philos< 
and  chemistry.  The  objections  in  a  great  measure  are  from  t 
ignorant  of  the  sciences ;  especially  their  practical  application 
is  certainly  patent  to  every  mind  upon  the  slightest  reflectioo 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  common  phenomena  that  stare  i 
the  face  every  day  are  just  as  necessary  to  make  dseful  and  ] 
tical  business  men  as  to  know  the  dry  technicalities  of  gran 
as  usually  taught  Which  is  the  most  important  to  have,  a  ] 
tical  knowledge  of  the  common  pump,  or  to  know  why  wc 
300  in  extracting  the  cube  root?  Which  b  explained  the  i 
frequentiy  ?  Is  th^e  no  advantage  in  knowing  something  al 
latent  heat,  the  steam  engine,  lightning-roda,  and  the  telegn 
The  gas  of  coal  mines,  and  the  gas  Hmning  what  is  termed  da 
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ID  wells,  which  is  so  destructive  to  human  life,  can,  with  a  few 
cents,  be  made  even  by  pupils,  and  their  properties  noted.  Don't 
these  facts  come  under  the  domain  and  practical  operations  of 
human  existence  ?  The  study  of  these  subjects  afford  excellent 
opportunities  for  discipline  and  culture.  I  don't  undervalue  the 
study  of  mathematics  in  the  least  because  I  have  witnessed  the 
beautiful  effects  of  mental  discipline  from  rigid  mathematical 
drill.  But  I  do  claim  that  a  knoii^ledge  of  those  practical  facts 
over  which  we  stumble  every  day  are  just  as  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  business  power. 

Scientific  experiments  constitute  one  of  the  best  means  ^of  ex- 
citing an  interest  and  arousing  a  curiosity  among  the  pupils  either 
by  a  regular  class  or  an  occasional  experiment.  They  also  afford 
advantages  of  securing  culture  and  refinement  besides  the  illus- 
trations of  scientific  principles.  Throw  the  responsibiJity  of 
making  apparatus  and  the  explanation  of  experiments  upon  the 
pupils  and  they  will  be  as  busy  as  bees  in  hunting  up  materials 
for  apparatus  and  in  investigating  the  text-books  for  facts.  Their 
minds  will  be  so  wholly  taken  up,  so  absorbed  with  the  beautiful 
and  brilliant  experiments  that  they  will  not  have  the  least  possi- 
ble time  to  loiter  around  in  idleness  and  listen  to  the  street-corner 
vulgarity  and  profanity.  It  seems  evident  beyond  all  cavil  that 
if  the  minds  of  children  could  be  diverted  in  a  pure  and  health- 
ful channel  from  the  rough  and  unrefined  vagabondism  so  prev- 
alent everywhere,  it  ought  to  be  done  by  all  means,  and  would 
certainly  be  a  great  blessing  to  rising  humanity. — £x. 


4 


MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY  W.  T.  GIFFE,  SUPT.  OF  MUSIC,  LOGANSPORT,  IND. 

No  civilization  can  prosper  without  music.  We  must  have  it 
w  the  churches,  and  we  ought  to  have  it  in  every  home.  We 
request  it  at  our  funerals  and  engage  it  for  our  festivities.  In 
fact,  the  more  the  public  becomes  educated,  the  more  it  demands 
the  ministry  of  music.  Stop  for  a  moment  and  think  what  a  set 
of  beggars  the  public  are  constantly  making  of  themselves  on  the 
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hands  of  persons  accomplished  in  the  art  of  music,  Th«y  i!t 
constandy  hunting  up  the  singers  and  players  and  calliDg  oq 
them  for  music  at  church  fairs,  church  benefits^  public  andpri 
vate  charities,  society  schemes,  festivals  and  funerals  ad  ih&b 
itum;  and  as  a  remuneration,  a  few  "thank  you's/'  mixed  tix 
often  with  false  praise,  is  generally  all  i hat  is  given.  If  the  pub 
lie  would  take  as  much  interest  in  furthering  the  means  for  m^k 
ing  singers  as  they  do  in  using  them  after  they  are  made,  it  woul^ 
not  only  show  a  better  spirit  of  reciprocity  but  it  would  soon  ii 
crease  the  supply  of  singers  and  players,  and  the  necessary  di 
mandf  of  the  public  for  musical  aid,  as  a  charity,  would  not  I 
as  it  now  is,  a  burden  put  upon  a  few^  but  rather  it  might  t 
shared  by  many. 

To  enumerate  the  reasons  for  making  vocal  music  a  branch  i 
study  and  practice  in  the  public  schools,  would  be  an  endlc 
task ;  but  here  are  a  few  that  should  be  of  interest  to  all  educ 
tors  and  patrons  of  the  public  schools : 

1.  The  training  of  the  voice  and  the  study  of  clementa 
principles  should  be  commenced  in  early  youth.  After  a  chi 
has  reached  his  maturity  his  inclinations  lead  only  to  that  whi< 
directly  contributes  to  his  business  or  his  pet  inclinaUons.  E 
soon  tires  of  the  essentials  in  learnit^g  to  sing.  He  has  no  tin 
to  wait  for  cumulative  processes ;  and  if  nature  has  not  endowi 
him  with  a  voice  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  meet  practical  c 
mands  on  short  notice,  he  is  quite  apt  to  yield  the  undertaki] 
before  it  is  fairly  begun. 

2.  The  public  school  can  be  made  to  furnish  an  elementi 
musical  and  singing  practice  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  wi 
very  little  expense  in  money  or  time.  What  a  grand  thing 
would  be  for  us  all,  as  a  people,  if  the  children  could  grow  up 
the  atmosphere  of  song  in  the  school-room  1  It  would  enal 
many  a  heart  to  tune  itself  to  sweet  melody  and  many  a  tong 
to  chant  the  songs  of  love,  duty,  hope  and  benevolence,  tl 
would  otherwise  be  listless  and  dumb. 

3.  The  wonderful  utility  and  influence  for  good  that  w 
regulated  music  has  in  the  school-room  is  not  usually  understo 
by  school  boards  and  the  public.     Its  sanitary  effecUi  its  soft^ 
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ing  influence,  its  recreative  tendencies,  its  power  to  quicken  the 
inertia  of  the  school,  are  things  only  understood  by  the  teachers 
end  others  whose  privilege  it  is  to  observe  all  the  bearings  of 
school  work. 

But  the  time  is  coming,  and  I  think  it  will  soon  be  here,  when 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  music,  or  that  branch  of  the  art  that 
embraces  singing,  will  overcome  every  objection,  and  we  shall 
have  music  in  the  school-room  the  same  as  any  other  branch  of 
study  that  we  now  find  in  the  curriculum.  Objectors  may  say 
it  is  useless  and  foolish  to  spend  in  singing,  time  that  is  needed 
in  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  ''three  R's;"  but  such  objections 
can  not  long  avail  against  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  our  best  schools 
— ^and  by  this  I  mean  the  public  schools  that  send  out  the  most 
thorough  scholars — are  schools  that  have  music  in  their  cur- 
riculum. Another  fact,  or  rather  observation  made  by  myself 
and  the  teachers  under  my  charge,  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this 
connection,  viz:  the  pupils  who  make  the  heartiest  efforts  in 
music  almost  invariably  stand  highest  in  every  other  study — the 
"three  R's'*  included.  Notice  I  use  the  word  "effort."  I  do 
not  say  that  those  who  do  the  best  singing  stand  highest,  for  this 
is  not  always  true.  Nature  has  given  a  large  amount  of  musical 
talent  to  some  very  lazy  people,  and  these  people  usually  excel 
in  that  part  of  music  that  requires  no  special  effort  or  labor  at 
their  hands,  and  in  schools  they  usually  find  their  names  near 
the  bottom  of  the  record. 

It  is  the  pupil  that  applies  himself  in  the  music  lesson  that 
gets  from  it  power  and  purpose  to  do  his  other  work  well.  In 
some  future  article  I  may  follow  out  this  theme  and  show  more 
specifically  the  great  help  the  well  regulated  teaching  of  music 
is  to  the  public  school,  and  how  every  teacher,  without  being  a: 
singer  or  musician,  can  efficiently  conduct  the  study  and  prac* 
tice  of  singing  in  the  public  schools. 


In  the  face  of  all  the  sentimentalism  and  gush  over  the  poor 
saloon  keeper  who  would  gladly  quit  the  business  if  he  could, 
there  are  ten  seeking  entrance  to  every  one  that  quits. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  Departmtnt  U  conducted  bjr  Gbo.  P.  BROw^ex^rM.  Buti  Noraui  Sdb 

fciENCE  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHING— HL 


IT  has  been  said  that  the  primary  activities  of  mind  are  Dia 
ination,  Memory,  Identification,  and  Constructive  Im^ 
tion.  Constructiveness  is  of  two  kinds:  (i)  The  imh 
of  a  given  model ;  and,  (2)  the  invention  of  a  new  cotabma 
The  power  of  imitation  is  developed  very  early.  Nearly 
the  intentional  acts  of  an  infant  are  imitations  of  the  acts  01 
ers.  To  imitate  is  to  construct  after  a  given  model.  Mu 
the  work  of  a  primary  school  involves  constructing  from  a  m 
All  writing  and  drawing  and  physical  exercise^  oral  rea 
singing,  much  of  the  number  and  language  work  are  of  th 
ture.     This  might  be  called  mechanical  construction. 

The  higher  form  of  the  creative  imagination  is  invei 
This  power  is  of  later  development  than  imitation.  IxHig 
tinned  practice  in  constructing  from  a  model  must  preccdi 
intelligent  invention.  The  mind  must  have  a  large  store  of 
constructions  and  must  have  acquired  some  power  to  class! 
fore  it  can  invent.  Invention  is  the  making  of  new  combtn; 
without  the  assistance  of  a  model.  In  imitation  in  the  h 
forms,  the  model  is  constructed  by  the  imagination  by  ihe  \ 
verbal  descriptions,  or  something  else  which  is  external  to  the ; 
This  image  thus  constructed  serves  as  the  model  or  idea  whi< 
jective  construction  is  to  realize.  But  when  the  mind,  oiit< 
material  it  possesses  independently  constructs  its  own  idi 
image  the  process  is  invention.  Much  that  passes  for  \mi 
drawing  in  the  schools  has  little  or  nothing  of  invention  in  : 
is  oftentimes  the  representation  of  a  remembered  model 
inventive  exercises  with  colored  cards  etc.  in  the  primary  sc 
are  a  tentative,  or  **cut-and-try"  method  of  procedure;  it 
a  happy  accident  if  anything  of  merit  results.  This  1%  the  I 
ning  of  invention.  The  perfection  of  invention  is  this  ten 
process  regulated  by  a  fixed  purpose  in  the  mind  and  by  o 
principles  and  laws  of  procedure  that  the  mind  acknorle 
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The  invention  of  the  child  and  that  of  a  Morse  or  an  Edison  are 
widely  separated.  Discovery  is  not  the  synthesis  of  elements 
into  a  new  whole,  but  it  is  the  revealing  of  things  through  anal- 
ysis. In  its  higher  forms  it  involves  the  invention  of  h3rpotheses 
which  are  tested  by  experiment.  Invention  and  discovery  are 
terms  often  intimately 'associated,  but  they  name  very  different 
processes. 

These  four  processes,  Discrimination,  Retention,  Identifica- 
tion and  Construction  are  the  intellectual  processes  employed  in 
learning.  Reasoning,  judging,  generalizing,  classifying,  infer- 
ring are  different  processes  by  which  things  are  identified.  A 
large  chapter  in  the  Science  of  Teaching  consists  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conditions  and  laws  of  these  processes,  as  they  are 
performed  in  the  different  stages  of  the  mind's  development. 


t 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


The  popular  significance  of  this  phrase  makes  it  name  that 
group  of  influences  that  have  for  their  end  securing  obedience 
to  the  rules  of  the  school.  There  are  two  kinds  of  obedience. 
One  is  genuine,  the  other  spurious.  We  will  all  admit  that  the 
aim  of  school  discipline  should  be  to  secure  genuine  obedience. 
When  is  obedience  genuine  ? 

The  primary  significance  of  the  word  obey  is  to  give  ear  to. 
Obedience  is  more,  however,  than  mere  mechanical  hearing.  It 
is  hearing  in  that  deeper  and  fuller  meaning  of  receiving,  and  of 
harmonizing  one's  thoughts  and  conduct  with  what  is  received. 
Genuine  obedience  is  therefore  willing  s^d  cheerful  obedience. 
It  is  always  rational  obedience ;  by  which  is  meant  that  the  in- 
telligence justifies  and  prompts  the  obedience.  It  is  willing  and 
cheerful  because  the  feelings  accord  with  the  judgment.  Genu- 
ine obedience  is  free  obedience.  One  does  as  he  pleases.  He 
prefers  to  obey  rather  than  to  disobey.  Implicit  obedience  is  in 
accord  with  perfect  freedom  when  the  reason  and  the  feelings 
prompt  the  obedience.  The  condition  of  this  desire  to  obey  is 
the  judgment  that  obedience  is  due.  Unless  one  thinks  that  he 
he  ought  to  obey  he  may  noli  feel  that  he  ought. 
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The  first  movement  in  the  process  of  securing  genuine  obcdh 
ence  is  to  convince  the  judgment  that  obedience  is  due.  The 
next  step  is  to  persuade  the  will  to  do  what  the  judgment  dic- 
tates. This  is  done  by  stimulating  desires  in  accord  with  ob^ 
dience  and  repressing  those  in  conflict  with  it 

Spurious  obedience  is  obedience  secured  by  compulsion  or 
aflection,  and  is  wanting  in  either  the  judgment  or  the  desire  to 
obey,  or  in  both. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  judgment  elenaent  is 
wanting.  Pupils  will  often  obey  the  requirements  of  the  school 
because  of  their  affection  for  the  teacher.  The  desire  prompts 
the  will  to  act  without  any  previous  judgment  as  to  the  rigbtness 
of  the  act.  This  desire  is  prompted  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  teacher  that  the  pupil  obey. 

Obedience  thus  secured  is  of  but  little  value  as  education,  hot 
may  serve  an  important  office  in  supplying  the  needful  conditions 
for  training  in  genuine  obedience. 

Another  sort  of  spurious  obedience  is  that  which  is  prompted 
by  fear.  There  are  not  a  few  who  hold  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
pupil  is  obedience,  nolens  volens.  First  obey,  and  wait  for  the 
reason.  I  remember  that  a  school-master  from  a  distant  dty  that 
was  thought  by  some  of  us  to  be  entitled  to  proclaim  the  laws  of 
the  school,  did,  some  years  ago,  give  to  an  assembly  of  teachers  a 
recipe  for  breaking  in  a  bad  boy.  He  held  that  the  child's  first 
duty  was  obedience.  He  recommended  that  the  bad  boy  be 
flogged  until  he  would  obey  any  sort  of  command  however  un- 
reasonable. He  related  his  own  experience.  A  boy  was  not 
readily  obedient  to  commands.  He  ordered  him  to  walk  around 
the  room  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  test  his  willingness  to  obey. 
On  his  refusal  to  go,  he  flogged  him  until  he  went  He  then 
ordered  him  to  run  around  the  room.  This  the  boy  refused  to 
do,  and  the  same  process  of  breaking  in  was  continued.  Re 
then  ordered  him  to  hop  around  the  room  on  one  foot,  and 
flogged  him  until  he  did  it  Finally,  he  boasted,  the  spirit  of 
the  boy  was  so  subdued  that  he  would  go  around  the  room  on 
all  fours  when  ordered  to  do  so.  After  that  he  had  no  trouble 
with  him,  for  the  boy  had  learned  "that  his  first  duty  was  to 
obey." 
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I  have  heard  the  same  doctrine  affirmed  for  the  government 
of  a  school  of  young  men  and  young  women,  within  the  last  six 
months,  by  one  high  in  authority.  I  do  not  think  that  he  would 
advocate  the  same  process  of  breaking  in,  but  the  sfirit  of  the 
process  would  be  the  same.  He  would  frighten  the  student  with 
expulsion  instead  of  with  the  whip. 

This  is  spurious  obedience.  It  is  mere  **\ip  service."  It  is 
mechanical  compliance  without  the  spirit  of  compliance.  Obedi- 
ence thus  secured  is  but  little  better  in  its  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter than  persistent  disobedience.  The  latter  will  bring  its  own 
consequences  in  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  through  the  more 
natural  discipline  of  consequences  reform  may  result  But  this 
spurious  kind  of  obedience  may  possibly  serve,  sometimes,  as  a 
condition  for  the  inculcation  of  genuine  obedience.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  case  that  the  teacher  finds  himself  obliged  to  depend 
upon  authority  to  secure  that  attention  to  instruction  that  is  neces- 
sary to  genuine  obedience.  The  pupil  who  is  the  victim  of  pas- 
sion and  caprice,  sometimes  needs  that  his  will  be  re-enforced 
by  punishment  But  this  should  ever  be  regarded  as  a  tempo- 
rary means  to  the  end  of  rational  obedience.  To  obey  because 
one  does  not  dare  to  do  otherwise  may  be  the  Jlrst  step  toward 
true  obedience,  but  that  is  all  that  it  can  be. 

The  ideal  which  the  teacher  should  ever  have  in  view  is  that  the 
result  of  discipline  should  be  a  cheerful  and  willing  obedience  to 
law.  This  requires  that  the  pupil  shall  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  what  the  right  is,  and  that  the  desire  shall  be  awakened  to 
have  the  right  prevail.  This  condition  of  mind  is  the  result  of 
growth.  The  process  is  a  slow  one,  and  every  step  in  it  must 
be  so  taken  that  the  teacher  will  have  the  judgment  of  the  pupil 
working  upon  his  side.  Children  are  few  that  will  stand  out  long 
against  their  own  conviction  and  the  kind  and  intelligent  per- 
suasion of  an  earnest  teacher. 

I  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher  when 
obedience  can  be  secured  only  by  the  exercise  of  authority  and 
the  infliction  of  punishment. 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  season  for  the  County  Teachers'  Institute  is  at  hind  It 
is  time  for  the  exhortation  which  the  Journal  has  annually  ddiv- 
ered  during  the  last  decade,  that  these  institutes  be  made  as 
profitable  as  possible.  Nearly  five  thousand  dollars  is  paid  out 
yearly  by  the  state,  and  probably  five  times  as  much  more  bjthe 
teachers  of  the  state  to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  these  insti- 
tutes.   This  is  not  a  large  sum,  but  it  is  too  much  to  squander. 

How  can  the  institute  be  made  most  profitable  with  the  meaos 
at  the  command  of  the  county  superintendent  ? 

Our  advice  is :  (i)  that  the  superintendent  employ  one  good 
institute  worker  for  the  week,  and  rely  upon  him  for  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  work.  He  or  she  should  be  required  to  conduct 
at  least  two  exercises  each  half-day,  which  should  include  all  of 
the  most  important  subjects.  The  less  important  exercises  should 
be  distributed  among  the  best  workers  in  the  county,  and  thej 
should  be  notified  in  time  to  enable  them  to  make  the  needful 
preparation. 

(2)  The  superintendent  should  use  whatever  means  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  full  attendance  of  his  teachers  during  the  endie 
session.  Every  teacher  in  the  county  should  know  that  he  is 
expected  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  and 
to  remain  till  the  close. 

(3)  Keep  those  features  that  are  merely  entertaining  oat  d 
the  day  program.  Make  provision  for  them  at  the  evening 
sessions. 

(4)  Insist  upon  punctual  and  continuous  attendance  of  all  the 
members.  A  free-and-easy  institute  is  an  abomination.  Make 
the  institute  a  model  school  in  all  matters  of  attendance  and  d^ 
portment  This  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  securing  interest 
Besides,  it  will  set  up  a  standard  of  school  behavior  that  will  be 
very  helpful  to  young  teachers,  and  not  a  few  old  ones. 

(5)  Do  not  have  many  heavy  lectures  in  the  evening.  Let 
the  evening  exercises  be  light  and  entertaining. 

(6)  Pay  the  principal  instructor  enough  to  secure  the  best  talent 
available.  A  tax  of  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar^  will  be  cheerfully  paid 
by  each  teacher,  provided  he  can  thereby  secure  full  value  received 
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for  the  time  and  money  and  labor  expended  in  attending  the  in- 
stitute. 

(7)  ''Make  things  go/'  Let  there  be  no  lagging  anywhere. 
If  the  superintendent  is  fully  alive  and  interested  his  interest  will 
be  contagious. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  Gbo.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  schools.] 


EMPHASIS. 


"The  robins  have  come.  I  heard  them  singing  this  morning.  Do  you 
think  they  will  build  a  nest  in  the  apple-tree  this  year  ?  "  How  would  you 
get  a  pupil  to  emphasize  the  proper  word  or  words  in  the  above  sentences? 

THE  above  is  a  question  given  in  an  examination  of  teachers 
on  "methods."  The  sentences  were  taken  from  a  Third 
Reader,  hence  they  were  written  for  pupils  about  nine 
years  old.  The  chances  are  that  an  average  nine  year  old  pupil 
will  put  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs,  without  any  help  from 
the  teacher,  because  he  comprehends  the  meaning.  But  the 
ttoder-average  pupil  must  be  considered.  Any  body  can  teach 
a  smart  pupil ;  it  is  the  dull  one  who  te&ts  the  teacher's  skill,  and 
he  is  the  one  most  in  need  of  skilful  teaching.  He  reads,  put- 
ting his  emphasis  just  where  it  happens  to  fal,  because  he  does 
not  understand  what  he  is  trying  to  read.  He  might  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  proper  words  and  yet  not  understand  what  he 
reads.     Do  not  be  deceived  by  reading  that  sounds  well. 

We  have  heard  some  teachers  tell  their  pupils  to  ''say  the  word 
robins  harder,"  and  we  have  heard  the  pupils  say  it  harder,  and 
then  they  were  asked  to  say  it  "smoother,"  and  they  read  it 
smoother.  Then  they  were  asked  to  read  it  "nicely,"  (whatever 
.  that  may  mean),  and  they  tried  it,  and  succeeded,  for  I  heard  the 
teacher  say  they  were  "beautiful"  readers.  They /fii/ read  well 
while  the  teacher  was  present  to  pull  out  the  proper  "stops"  and 
bear  down  on  the  "soft  pedal"  at  the  proper  time.  Give  them 
a  new  piece  and  a  new  teacher  who  would  not  tell  what  words  to 
emphasize  and  they  would  not  read  so  "beautifully."    This  is 
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one  of  the  ways  not  to  do.  Proper  emphasis  comes  from  a  deir 
understanding  of  the  passage  to  be  read,  nof  from  practice  m 
emphasizing.  The  child  must  properly  interpret  the  passage  b^ 
fore  he  can  read  it  intelligently.  When  he  is  unable  to  do  tliii 
he  should  be  aided  by  the  teacher. 

A   WAY  TO  DO. 

Referring  to  the  sentences  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  artide 
the  teacher  says,  "  IVAa/  came  ?  "  Every  child  will  read  silcntiy 
and  in  a  short  time  every  one  has  decided.  ''Well,  now  read 
so  as  to  tell  me  what  has  come."  Nine  pupils  of  every  ten  wiH 
read  correctly  on  first  trial ;  but  what  shall  be  done  with  those 
who  fail  ?  One  boy  reads  emphasizing  come.  The  teadier  Tcrj 
quietly  remarks  that  she  did  not  ask  what  they  did.  She  asb 
again,  ''What  have  come?"  and  the  pupil  says  "rMns"  He 
is  then  asked  to  read  again  and  tell  what  have  come.  He  will 
probably  succeed  this  time.    If  he  does  not,  "try,  try  again." 

'Referring  to  the  second  sentence  the  teacher  asks,  "How do 
you  know  they  have  come?"  The  pupil  understands  that  he 
must  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  answer  the  question.  "In  the 
third,  the  boy  asks  whether  I  think  they  will  build  a  nest  in  a 
certain  place,  read  so  as  to  show  wAat  place,"  says  the  teacher. 
This  idea,  carried  out  in  detail,  will  create  a  habit  in  the  chil* 
dren,  of  looking  for  the  meaning  first,  and  then  reading  so  as  to 
express  it. 

COUNTING  FINGERS. 


Why  not  allow  a  pupil  to  count  his  fingers  while  adding? 
They  are  convenient ;  they  are  always  with  him.  He  wishes  to 
add  9  and  8,  and  he  has  forgotten  what  the  result  is.  What  is 
easier  or  more  natural  than  to  count  the  fingers  ?  With  his  left 
thumb  he  touches  the  first  finger  of  his  left  hand  and  says  '*ten," 
then  touches  the  second  finger  and  says,  "eleven;"  the  third, 
"twelve;"  the  fourth,  "thirteen."  He  is  now  once  around, 
and  as  he  carries  his  thumb  back  to  his  first  finger,  he  thinks 
"one  more  round."  Perfectly  natural,  isn't  it,  and  by  the  "ob- 
ject" method,  tool     Yet  there  are  some  teachers  who  seem  to 
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think  it  a  sin  for  a  pupil  to  count  his  fingers.  They  say  to  their 
pupils,  "You  must  never  count  your  fingers."  I  once  saw  a 
pupil  trying  to  avoid  this  sin  by  nonding  his  head  for  every  one 
he  added,  fle  added  very  rapidly,  so  it  was  very  interesting  to 
•sie  him  do  it.  His  adding  might  have  been  called  head-work. 
Who  has  not  made  groups  of  marks  in  one  corner  of  his  slate, 
or  near  the  bottom  of  the  black-board,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
result  of  six  times  nine?  Why  do  we  fall  into  these  ** sinful" 
ways  so  easily?    Is  it  because  ''man  is  prone  to  evil?" 

"There  is  a  time  for  every  thing  under  the  sun,"  and  count- 
ing the  fingers  is  not  an  exception.  But  the  time  is  not  when 
one  is  adding  a  column  of  figures.  If  a  person  must  stop  to  spell 
words  while  trying  to  read,  we  say  he  can  not  read :  so  when  a 
pupil  stops  to  count  his  fingers  or  any  other  objects,  we  say  he 
has  not  learned  to  add.  Adding  is  giving  the  results  of  combi- 
nations that  have  previously  been  learned. 

A  child  gets  his  first  ideas  of  number  by  means  of  objects. 
He  gets  his  ideas  very  early.  He  probably  gets  the  idea  of  one 
first  It  is  certain  that  he  soon  appreci;ites  a  difference  between 
4me  thing  and  two  things.  If  you  doubt  it,  give  little  three-year- 
old  Johnny  one  stick  of  candy,  and  at  the  same  time  give  his  six- 
year-old  sister  two  sticks.  He  will  protest  in  a  way  that  will  leave 
no  doubts  in  your  mind  as  to  his  appreciating  that  there  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  between  one  and  two. 

Since  the  child  gets  his  idea  of  number  by  his  experience  with 
objects,  the  time  to  count  fingers  and  other  objects  is  when  he  is 
Naming  the  combinations.  When  he  forgets  the  combination,  9 
and  8,  he  does  a  very  natural  and  proper  thing  by  counting  his 
fingers.  But  he  is  not  adding  when  he  does  it.  He  must  learn 
to  name  the  result  without  the  use  of  objects.  Hhe  should  first, 
in  case  he  has  forgotten  9  +  8,  be  referred  to  the  "law  of  end- 
ings'' (explained  in  last  month's  issue),  and  if  this  fails  to  call 
up  the  result,  there  are  only  three  things  left  to  do :  teacher  tell 
Urn,  refer  to  the  table,  or  count  fingers  or  other  objects.  If  the 
teacher  tells  him  or  refers  him  to  the  table,  he  must  take  it  on 
faith ;  but  if  he  counts  the  objects  he  gets  the  result  by  his  own 
experience,  which  is,  probably,  more  convincing  and  impressive 
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than  either  of  the  other  ways.  A  teacher  should  n^ver  hesititt 
in  referring  to  objects  when  she  sees  that  by  so  doing  the  Ikt 
will  be  more  clearly  understood. 


i 


A  METHOD  IN  ADDITION. 


If  you  have  board  room,  send  your  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced classes  to  it,  and  prepare  for  some  work  in  addition. 
(If  you  do  dot  have  this  room,  use  the  slate,  or  the  scratch- 
books.  )  Have  the  pupils  to  write  the  numbers  to  be  added  as 
you  pronounce  them ;  they  would  appear  thus : 

235  234  234  234  234  234  234 
987  987  987  987  987  987  9S7 
Etc.        Ete.       Etc.       Etc.        Etc.        Etc.       Etc. 

When  the  columns  are  written  have  the  pupils  face  you  and 
give  each  one  a  separate  and  distinct  number,  requesting  them 
not  to  turn  until  each  is  supplied  with  a  number  dififerent  from 
those  of  the  others ;  at  a  given  signal  have  all  turn,  write  the 
numbers  given  beneath  the  column,  and  add. 

The  numbers  might  be  thus :  987,  376,  768,  375,  937,  879, 
675,  all  different.  Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  as  they  get  the  results 
and  pronounce  distinctly  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  as  they 
finish  the  additions  in  order.  When  all  are  through  call  for  the 
results  by  numbers ;  as  no  two  pupils  can  have  same  result,  it 
follows  that  there  must  be  a  test  applied  in  some  manner.  The 
writer  has  used  the  following  test  with  good  results,  and  com- 
mends it  to  the  careful  trial  of  those  in  need  of  a  sure  and  speedy 
one :  Have  all  turn,  strike  out  two  or  three  numbers  that  you 
shall  name,  then  have  them  to  add  the  remaining  numbers, 
omitting  the  numbers  struck  out ;  when  this  is  done  have  the 
pupils  to  take  the  last  sum  from  the  first  one ;  if  the  difference 
equals  the  sum  of  the  numbers  struck  out,  then  the  work  is  cor- 
rect, otherwise  it  is  wrong.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  will  answer 
every  purpose  to  have  but  one  number  struch  out;  in  the  case 
of  a  ledger  column  instead  of  striking  out  a  number  it  would  be 
well  simply  to  place  a  strip  of  paper  over  a  number  during  the 
second  addition,  and  on  raising  the  paper,  if  the  difference  equals 
the  number  beneath  it,  the  additions  are  correct. 
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The  reason  for  giving  different  numbers  is  to  prevent  all  chan- 
ces for  copying,  and  to  make  each  pupil  independent  of  his  fel- 
low. Try  it,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it,  try  something  better ;  only 
be  sure  that  your  pupils  are  able  to  SLdd.--CoufUry  and  ViUage 
School. 


VARYING  A  READING  LESSON. 


Cut  from  some  newspaper  or  magazine  a  narative  story  that 
is  interesting  and  not  too  difficult  for  the  class  to  read  as  easily 
as  they  would  the  regular  lesson  in  the  reader.  Select  all  the 
difficult  words  in  it,  and  copy  them  on  the  blackboard,  to  be 
pronounced  and  defined  by  the  class.  If  there  are  names  of 
persons  in  the  story,  put  those  on  the  hoard  also,  and  everything 
else  which  could  be  made  a  profitable  study. 

Divide  the  story  into  as  many  paragraphs  or  parts  as  there  are 
pupils  in  the  class,  and  give  each  a  scrap  cut  from  the  paper,  and 
require  him  to  study  it  carefully.  Of  course  he  will  have  no  idea 
of  its  connection  with  the  story. 

Recitation  time  comes.  Spend  the  first  part  in  reading  what 
they  were  to  prepare  from  the  board.  Then  have  the  class  com- 
mence reading,  requiring  them  so  to  arrange  the  paragraphs  given 
them  as  to  make  good  sense.  The  pupil  who  has  the  scrap  on  which 
the  subject  of  the  story  is  written  begins  to  read.  The  others  read 
whenever  they  see  their  paragraphs  are  needed  to  make  good  sense 
and  so  continue  until  the  narrative  is  completed.  Care,  however, 
should  be  taken  at  first  to  cut  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
the  connection  easily  s:ien;  but,  after  they  have  had  some  expe- 
rience the  work  should  be  gradually  made  more  difficult.  The 
teacher  should  always  have  a  copy  of  the  complete  story,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  prompt  the  pupils  if  necessary.  After  the  pupils  have 
put  together  the  whole  tale,  call  upon  some  one  to  tell  it  again  in 
his  own  words. 

For  the  next  reading  lesson  require  them  to  write  the  story 
from  memory.  The  papers  should  be  taken  charge  of  by  the 
teacher,  all  mistakes  underlined,  and  the  same  corrected  by  the 
pupil.  The  exercise  obliges  them  not  only  to  understand  what 
they  have  to  read,  but  it  is  also  a  good  language  lesson.    Pupils 
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ilike  such  a  lesson ;  it  requires  them  to  give  the  closest  attention 
to  every  paragraph  read,  also  to  observe  the  plot  of  the  story,  or 
they  will  be  unable  to  read  when  their  "turn "  comes,  to tdl  wbat 
they  have  read,  or  to  write  it  out  afterward. —  W.  C.  Crvsslej^f 
Texas. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[  rbU  Department  is  conducted  by  Howabd  Saxdbom,  Prafesaor  of  Methods, 
State  Normal  SehooL] 

The  real  subject  in  edacation  is  the  indiTidual  mind  of  each  child,  with  its  scqnnd 
habits  and  inherited  tendencies.  An  evident  proposition,  then,  is:  If  res]  teacMsf  ii 
•done,  each  mind,  with  its  peculiar  habitt  and  inherited  tendencies,  most  be  nadcnttod 
by  the  teacher;  with  its  doable  corollary: — 

(i)  The  number  of  pupils  under  the  char^  of  a  primary  teacher  should  isage  b» 
tween  twenty  and  thirty,  (a)  The  pupils  should  remain  under  the  chai|c  of  s  givca 
teacher  more  than  ten  months. 

The  second  propositaon  is :  Mind  beinir  •■  organism,  the  heart  (sensJMHtics)  is  aoks 
an  avenue  to  the  intellect,  than  is  the  intellect  to  the  heart  and  will ;  with  its  corofliry  }- 

Suspicion  and  severity  can  never  enable  the  teacher  to  obtain  a  standif  piscc  ia  tht 
child-mind. 

The  third  proposition  is :  Two  rival  powers  compose  the  mind— the  cmrtfhigptmn^ 
memory  (the  servant)  and  the  thmkini  ^cwer  (the  master) ;  with  itt  double  cenUsry  >- 

(i)  The  aim  of  education  is  to  nmke  the  mind  strong  and  skillod  as  a  thialdsf  pow, 
and  not  to  make  it  full  as  a  carrying  power,  (a)  Tht  most  prMtleal  •doeailoa  if  tMI 
whieh  sends  tht  ehild  Into  the  business  worid  with  power  to  ebMnre  eiosiiyiiili 
think  (reflect)  eeeunuly  upon  what  lie  ohsenres. 


IN  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of  prinuiy 
work,  it  is  desired  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  relation  of  tlie 
kindergarten  to  that  work.  In  the  primary  school  the  popfl 
begins  to  deal  with  the  two  main  avenues  of  knowledge— read- 
ing and  writing. 

The  main  difficulty  of  the  child  in  learning  to  read  is  that  he 
is  not  skilled  in  distinguishing  various  forms,  as  presented  by  the 
words  and  letters,  and  has  not  formed  the  habit  of  applying  one 
correct  name  to  any  given  form,  i.  e.,  the  eye  and  the  ear  are 
untrained. 

In  writing  the  difficulty  is  also  two-fold,  first  in  distinguishing 
the  form,  amd  second  in  making  the  form,  on  account  of  an  on- 
practiced  hand  that  can  not  trace  the  given  line,  even  if  its  fom 
and  direction  are  clearly  seen.  In  the  kindergarten,  however, 
the  eye  and  ear  aure  thoroughly  trained,  and  the  hands  are  rego- 
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larly  exercised  not  only  in  drawing  and  molding,  but  in  a  great 
variety  of  work,  requiring  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand.  By  means- 
of  this  training,  the  child  will,  in  the  pnmary  grade,  have  the 
power  of  distingttbhing  the  forms  of  words  and  letters  rapidly, 
and  the  writing  will  have  become  merely  the  application  of  an 
art  already  acquired.  In  like  manner,  that  which  is  done  in  the 
kindergarten  in  color  and  form,  prepares  the  child  to  observe  and 
interpret  in  a  degree,  all  that  nature  and  art  present  on  every  hand  -,. 
while  the  songs  and  games  lay  the  foundation  for  music  and  lan- 
guage, bring  the  child  into  sympathy  with  birds  and  animals,  and 
interest  him  in  plants,  minerals,  and  the  various  occupations  of 
man,  thus  developing  language  and  providing  an  interesting  basis 
for  all  forms  of  general  lessons. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  true  function  of  the  kindergarten 
is  to  awaken  and  sharpen  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  child  to  the  attractive  in  nature,  against  the  time  he  is 
required  to  enter  upon  the  formal  work  of  the  primary  school. 

Subjoined  is  a  stenographic  report  of  an  exercise  on  color,, 
given  by  Miss  Estelle  Husted,  to  a  class  of  thirteen,  ages  rang- 
ing from  five  to  seven,  in  the  kindergarten  of  the  State  Normal 
School 

The  lesson  given  is  a  review.  The  comments  following  it  are 
by  the  author.  The  lesson,  though  peculiar  to  the  kindergarten, 
will  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  primary  teacher  many  devices  for 
lessons  in  form,  color,  number  and  language  in  the  primary 
grades. 

LESSON. 


(Teacher  exhibits 

a  number  of  different  colored  balls.) 

Teacher.     What  colored  ball  have  you  ? 

Pupils.    Blue. 

Teacher.     What  color  is  this  ? 

Pupils.    Yellow, 

T.    And  this  ? 

P. 

Green. 

T.    And  this? 

P. 

Orange. 

T.    And  this? 

P. 

Red. 

T.    And  this? 

P. 

Purple. 

T.    And  this? 

P. 

Yellow. 
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T.     And  this?    P.    Blue. 

T.     And  this?    P.    Purple. 

T.     And  this?    P.    Green. 

T.     Now  you  may  tell  me  how  many  purple  balls  I  have. 

P.     You  have  two  purple  balls. 

T.     How  many  blue  balls  ?    P.    Two. 

T.     Howmany  red  balls?    P.    Two. 

T.     How  many  green  balls  ?    P.    Three. 

T.     Please  count  the  green  balls.     P.    One,  two,  three, 

T.     How  many  gre^n  balls  ?    P.    Three. 

T.     How  many  yellow  balls  ?    P.    Three. 

T.     (Giving  the  balls  to  the  pupils) — Now  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  name  something  that  is  blue.     P.    The  violet  is  blue. 

T.     VVe  do  not  call  the  violet  blue,  we  call  it  purple.    Name 
something  that  is  blue.     P.    The  plum. 

T.     Yes,  we  have  blue  plums.     What  can  you  name  that  is 
blue,  Bertha?    B.    The  sky. 

T.     What  color  is  the  sky  ?    P.    The  sky  is  blue. 

T,  Now  you  may  tell  me  something  that  is  green.  P.  The 
grass. 

T.     The  grass  is  what  ?    P.    The  grass  is  green. 

T.     Name  something  else  that  is  green.     P.    The  trees. 

T,     What  about  the  trees  ?    P.    The  trees  are  green. 

T.     WTiat  else  is  green  ?    P.    The  ball  is  green. 

T.     Now  tell  me  something  that  is  red.    P.    Roses  are  red 

T.     Tell  me  something  else  that  is  red.    P.    Apples  are  red. 

T.     And  something  else.     P.    The  folding  paper  is  red. 

T.  And  now  you  may  tell  me  something  that  is  purple.  P* 
The  violet  is  purple, 

T,  Can  you  tell  me  anything  else  ?  P.  The  goods  on  Flor- 
ence's dress. 

T.  How  many  think  Florence's  dress  is  purple?  (Most erf 
the  pupils  think  it  is  blue.) 

T.  Yes,  It  is  dark  blue.  We  have  different  shades  of  bloc, 
and  this  is  dark  blue.  (The  teacher  here  exhibits  several  shadci 
of  blue.) 

T.  Tell  me  something  that  is  this  color.  (Holding  up  u 
orange  colored  ball.)    P.    The  sun  is  that  color. 

T.     Now  we  will  sing  our  little  song. 

(rhe  children  sing.) 
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SONG. 

"My  ball  is  like  the  heavens  blue, 

And  mine  is  like  the  leaves  green  hue. 
Mine  is  like  the  opening  rose, 

And  mine  the  violet  when  it  blows. 
Mine,  the  yellow  buttercup 

That  holds  the  dew  the  birds  drink  up. 
And  mine  is  like  the  sun  so  bright 

That  makes  this  world  so  fair  and  light."    . 

T.  When  we  sing  about  the  violet,  what  colored  ball  must 
Dme  up  ?    P.    Purple. 

T.  When  we  sing  about  the  leaves,  what  colored  ball"  comes 
p?    P.    Green. 

T.  Now  all  put  your  balls  down.  When  we  sing  about  the 
eavens,  what  colored  ball  must  come  up  ?     P.    Blue. 

T.  When  we  sing  about  the  rose  ?  P.  The  red  balls  must 
ome  up. 

(The  children  sing  the  same  song,  each  bringing  up  his  ball  on 
le  proper  word.  They  sing  again,  putting  the  ball  down  on 
le  proper  word. ) 

T.  We  have  found  out  that  flowers  are  like  our  balls,  now 
;11  me  something  else  that  is  like  them.  P.  Fruit  is  like  our 
alls. 

T.  Now  tell  me  what  fruit  is  like  this  ball  ?  (Holding  up  a 
ed  ball.)     P,    Cherries. 

T.     What  have  we  like  this  ball  ? 

T.     And  like  this?     P.    Oranges. 
And  this?     P.    Pears. 
And  this  ?    P.    The  plums.    * 
What  have  we  like  this  ?     P. 


P.    Apples. 


T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


Lemons. 


Apples. 
P.    Cherry,  lemon,  plum,  dr- 


And  this  ?    P.    Grapes. 

And  what  like  this  ?     P. 

You  may  name  the  balls 
tnge,  apple,  grape. 

T.     Bertha,  you  may  sell  yours.     (The  pupil  takes  the  ball, 
talking  slowly  around  the  room,  singing.) 

"Cherries  ripe,  cherries  ripe. 
Who  will  buy  by  cherries  ripe  ?  " 
(All  the  pupils  sing.) 
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"Cherries  ripe,  cherries  ripe, 
We  will  buy  your  cherries  ripe." 

(The  pupil  selling  the  fruit  then  gives  it  to  one  and  he  pUces 
it  in  his  pocket.  Each  pupil  in  turn  sells  his  fruit  until  all  arc 
sold.) 

T.  Now  I  suppose  you  all  have  very  good  memories  and  can 
tell  me  just  where  each  of  the  balls  is.  What  was  the  first  fiuit 
sold  ?    P.    The  cherry. 

T.     Who  sold  the  cherry  ?    P.    Bertha  sold  the  cheny- 

T.     Where  is  the  cherry  ?    P.    Florence  has  it 

T.  Florence,  have  you  the  cherry  ?  (Florence  has  the  cheny 
and  places  it  on  the  table.) 

T.     The  next  fruit  sold  was  what  ?    P.    The  Lemon. 

T.     Who  sold  It?    P.    Eunice. 

T.  Who  can  tell  me  where  that  lemon  is  ?  P.  Ralph  has 
the  lemon. 

(Each  fruit  is  found  in  its  turn  and  laid  on  the  table.) 

At  the  time  of  first  giving  this  lesson  on  the  First  Gift  ibc 
child  is  supposed  to  know  the  form— round— to  have  found  out 
that  the  ball  is  active,  and  some  of  its  activities.  And  through 
several  exercises  sympathetically  given  he  has  learned  that  "our 
balls  are  round  just  like  our  heads,"  "our  balls  are  made  of  nice 
soft  wool,"  and  has  had  several  lessons  on  the  different  directions 
in  which  our  ball  can  move— i.  e.,  "from  right  to  left,"  "from 
front  to  back,"  "up  and  down,"  and  "round  and  round." 

We  are  now  ready  to  give  him  color,  which  is  the  salient  cbar- 
acterestic  of  the  First  Gift.  Through  similarity  in  form  and  con- 
trast in  color  we  abstract  the  color  from  the  form,  and  apply  it 
to  other  objects. 

In  the  first  lesson  on  color,  we  find  that  in  each  object— L  e., 
the  ball  and  the  fruit  to  which  it  is  compared — we  have  two  qual- 
ities common  to  both — those  of  form  and  color. 

Cherries  are  round  and  red.     The  balls  are  round  and  red 

Apples  are  round  and  green.     The  balls  are  round  and  green. 

The  lessons  in  the  first  gift  musi  be  given  sympathetically,  as 

we  now  reach  the  child  by  interesting  him,  and  his  interest  most 

be  gained  through  his  sympathies.    We  would  start  in  some  sncb 

manner  as  this : 
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\h !  here  comes  that  nice  kind  old  Market  Woman.     Let  us 

what  she  has  brought  to  us. 

>uch  delicious  fruit — and  shall  we  buy  some  and  then  have  a 
ty?  (The  teacher  here  takes  the  six  different  colored  balls.) 
\h !  what  beautiful  red  fruit.  I  am  sure  it  must  be  good, 
tat  can  we  call  this  red  fruit  ?  (The  child  suggests  the  cherry.) 
ly  yes !  it  is  a  cherry. 

Vfter  selling  the  fruit  the  Children  must  remember  to  whom 
h  kind  of  fruit  was  sold,  and  can  be  allowed  to  guess,  and  if 

guess  is  correct  must  be  cheered. 

rhis  lesson  trains  the  memory  and  offers  a  very  good  oppor- 
ity  for  the  children  to  begin  to  classify — both  by  color  and 
ier  the  typical  form  round. 
>Ve  are  now  prepared  to  give  another  exercise  in  color.     In 

last  the  child  could  plainly  see  the  resemblance.  In  this  ex- 
ise  the  objects  are  not  as  much  suggestive,  having  only  one 
nmon  quality — that  of  color.  In  the  lesson  given  the  mem- 
'  of  the  child  is  strengthened  by  remembering  the  words,  and 

attention  kept  by  watching  for  his  time  for  singing  to  come, 
this  as  in  all  of  our  exercises  we  appeal  to  his  three  faculties. 
s  thought  by  the  words — His  feelings  by  the  music—  His  will 
the  activity.  Estelle  Husted. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


tor  Indiana  School  Joumai: 

rhe  article  of  Prof.  Treudley,  in  the  June  number  of  the  School 
irnal,  reviving  the  plan  for  a  change  in  the  method  of  conducting 
State  Teachers*  Association,  strikes  me  as  being  timely.  The 
ttcr  can  now  receive  careful  consideration  by  the  teachers  of  the 
te  before  the  next  meeting,  so  that  all  can  act  thoughtfully.  Find, 
considerable  opposition  to  the  division  at  the  time  it  was  proposed 
me,  I  yielded  temporarily.  But  I  think  now,  especially  after  the 
rantages  indicated  by  Prof.  Treudley,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  that 
suggestion  is  a  judicious  one  and  that  the  change  will  be  produc- 
t  of  much  good.  Let  us  hear  from  the  teachers,  so  that  the  matter 
I  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  meeting.  E.  E.  Smith. 

3 
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EDITORIAL. 


W.  A.  BELL,  Editor-in-Cbicf  and  Proprietor. 

GEO.  P.   BROWN,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Associate  Editor  and  Editor  of  tke 

Department  of  Pedagog^j. 
HOWARD  SANDISON,  Professor  of  Methods  in  State  Normal  School,  sod  Editor  of 

the  Primary  Department. 
GEO.    F.    BASS.  Supervisinjr  Principal  Indianapolis  Schoola,  and  Ciitic  ia  Traiaiac 

School,  Editor  of  The  School  Room  Department. 
A.  W.   BRAYTON,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indianapolis  Schools  is  E^ta 

of  the  Popular  Science  Department. 
Prof  E.E.WHiTB,Ohio;  Prof.E.  E.  Smith,  Purdue  University :  HuBHiTM.Sranwa, 
Chief  Clerk  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction:  Jas.  Baldwin,  Sapt.  Schools  Rttshriile;  Hov- 
ARD  Sakdison,  W.  W.  Paksoms,  and  Michabl  Sbilrr,  of  State  Nomud  School;  Em 
Mont.  McRab,  Principal  Marion  High  School;  H.  S.  Takbbll,  late  Supt.of  the  Ia«- 
anapolis  Schools,  are  frequent  contributors. 

Many  other  able  writers  contribute  occasional  articles  to  the  Journau  ShoaU  al^ 
those  be  enrolled  as  "  Contributing  Editors  "  who  contribute  one  article  or  more  syear  tkc 
list  could  be  indefinitely  extended. 

This  large  list  of  special  editors  and  able  contributors  insures  far  the  readers  erf"  tht 
Journal  the  best,  the  freshest,  the  most  practical  thoughts  and  methods  In  all  depart* 
ments  of  school  work. 

The  Miscellaneous  and  Personal  Departments  of  the  Journal  will  not  be  neglected,  bat 
it  places  special  emphasis  on  its  large  amount  of  unequaled  practical  and  helpful  edocal 
tional  articles. 

^         »        !■ 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amottnts  less 
than  $1  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  cas  be 
used. 

In  sLsking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  o/d  address  as  well  as  the  new,  nammg  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

An  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  far  the  yaurnal  in  every  tavn- 
skip  in  the  State,    Send  for  terms. 

Pay  \]F\—If  you  are  still  on  the  delinquent  list,  please  settle  at 
once,  that  last  year's  books  may  be  closed.  Money  sent  directly  to  tki 
editor  will  be  credited  to  the  proper  agent. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  articles  composing  the  body  of 
this  issue  of  the  Journal.     Each  one  will  repay  a  careful  reading. 

President  Jordan's  Ideal  University.— Pres.  Jordan  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Indiana  Student  an  address  which  contains  his  ideal  of 
a  university — the  one  at  which  he  is  aiming.  He  desires  to  make 
the  State  University  "  the  school  of  the  masters" — that  is,  he  desires 
to  have  each  branch  of  study  taught  by  a  master — one  who  is  emi- 
nent in  his  special  department. 

The  Paid-up  List — Reader,  are  you  on  the  paid  list?  Neariy 
all  the  sooo  readers  of  the  Journal  are  on  this  list,  and  the  remainder 
with  few  exceptions  should  be.  The  school  year  is  now  ended,  and 
all  old  accounts  should  be  settled  at  once.  This  is  urged  for  the 
good  of  all  parties.  Teachers  can  not  afford  to  let  the  subscriptions 
to  their  educational  papers  run  after  the  time  agreed  upon  for  pay- 
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lent  has  passed.  We  are  sure  that  most  of  these  delinquencies  are 
le  result  of  forgetfulness  or  carelessness,  and  not  dishonesty,  but 
le  pecuniary  effect  upon  us  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

The  Reading  Circle  — Some  months  ago  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
ent  a  circular  letter  to  each  county  superintenent  asking  questions 
onceming  the  Reading  Circle.  The  answers  were  submitted  to  the 
leading  Circle  Board  and  have  had  their  effect  in  determining  the 
ction  of  the  board  for  the  future.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions 
le  "  Circle  "  was  heartily  endorsed  and  commended  in  unqualified 
erms.  A  few  thought  the  mental  science  a  little  difficult — but  this 
i  not  surprising,  as  the  study  of  this  subject  always  means  hard  work. 
lie  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  flattering.  Let  no  institute  or 
sacher  escape. 

Howard  Sandison,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  been  engaged 
0  take  charge  of  the  Primary  Department  of  this  journal  instead  of 
^wis  H.  Jones,  whose  duties  as  Supt.  of  the  Indianapolis  schools 
nake  it  necessary  to  give  up  the  place  he  has  filled  so  well. 

Mr.  Sandison  is  the  Prof,  of  Methods  and  the  Science  of  Teaching 
Q  the  State  Normal  School,  and  has  no  superior  in  his  department 
if  work  in  this  country.  Having  charge  of  the  Model  School  and 
he  word  done  in  it  he  has  not  only  the  theory  but  the  practical  side, 
ie  will  be  assisted  in  his  work  by  his  associate  teachers  in  his  de- 
)artment,  and  thus  will  be  added  variety.  The  editor  confidently 
>elieves  that  this  department  alone  will  be  wor^h  to  teachers  more 
han  the  price  of  the  Journal. 


Indiana's  Educational  Exhibit  at  New  Orleans  received 
nany  high  compliments.  Its  work  from  the  country  schools  was 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  on  exhibition.  Several  of  the 
:ities  made  excellent  displays.  Supt.  Holcombe,  who  had  general 
:harge,  deserves  much  credit  for  his  efficient  management;  and 
^.  £.  Buckley,  who  had  direct  supervision,  also  did  excellent  ser- 
vice. The  following  letter  from  Mr,  Buckley  is  certainly  a  high 
compliment  to  John  P.  Mather,  Supt.  of  the  Warsaw  schools  : 

Educational  Department  of  Indiana,        ) 
Exposition,  New  Orleans,  May  15,  1885.  j 

To  tkt  SuperintentUnt  and  Board  of  Education  of  Wartaw  Schools  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  Commissioner  of  Education  from  Japan,  Mr. 
ichizo  Hattori,  who  is  also  one  of  the  Committee  of  Examination 
^Rd  Awards  at  the  World's  Exposition,  makes  a  request  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  they  to  me,  for  "  The  Analysis  of  Plants  '* 
and  "The  Analysis  of  Birds"  from  the  Warsaw  City  Schools.  This 
is  DO  mean  compliment  to  you,  and  to  the  State  of  Indiana.    If  you 
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will  part  with  this  work  of  your  schools,  (and  I  trust  you  will),  please 
take  action  in  the  matter,  and  I  will  deliver  this  school  work  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  back  with  him  to  the  Government  Educadoiul 
Bureau  of  Japan. 

Yours,  most  truly,  A.  E.  Bucklk. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  National  Association  will  convene  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Jnlj 
14-18.  The  program  is  full  of  good  things.  The  leading  educa- 
tional men  of  the  state  will  be  there,  and  Indiana  should  be  wdl 
represented. 

The  hotel  rates  are  as  low  as  usually  provided  on  such  occasions, 
and  the  railroads  give  reduced  rates.  All  the  leading  connecting 
lines  sell  round  trip  tickets,  for  one  and  one-third  frre.  The  round 
trip  from  Indianapolis  is  $25. 

The  following  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Harris  we  heartily  endone : 

I  have  regarded  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation as  precious  opportunities  for  meeting  prominent  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  education.  Interesting  questions  have  been 
discussed  at  every  session ;  but  I  have  never  thought  that  the  spec- 
ially professional  papers  and  discussions,  though  most  numerous, 
were  most  profitable.  Papers  stimulating  to  broader  views,  or  deeper 
culture,  or  greater  enthusiasm  have  seemed  to  be  of  greater  service. 
To  me  the  sight  of  large  numbers  of  representative  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents has  proved  the  attractive  feature  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing—I should  say — the  sight  of  the  friendly  greeting,  the  opportunity 
for  comparison  of  views  on  matters  of  practical  and  speculati?e  in- 
terest. 

Saratoga  is  of  all  places  in  the  country  the  best  equipped  for  per- 
sonal accommodation  of  conventions  of  any  sort ;  it  is  moreover 
accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  directest  lines  of  railway. 
From  it  as  a  centre  one  may  visit  the  famous  places  of  summer  re- 
sort or  the  oldest  cities  of  the  land  by  making  six- hour  trips  to  the 
east  or  south. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  considerations  will  move  teachers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  attend  this  coming  meeting.        Wm.  T.  Harris. 


4- 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAX  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  unanimously  decided  the  local  tax  for 
tuition  purposes  valid  and  constituHonai. 

The  fact  that  the  same  law  in  different  words  was  in  1854  decided 
unconstitutional  by  Judge  Perkins,  rendered  the  result  in  this  case 
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y  doubtful.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  our  courts  will  look  beyond 
mere  letter  and  interpret  laws  according  to  their  intent  and  spirit, 
greater  calamity  could  have  befallen  this  state  than  to  have  had 
i  tax  pronounced  invalid. 

lie  following  synopsis  of  the  decision  is  taken  from  the  Indiana- 
is  Journal: 

L  case  of  vital  importance  affecting  the  common  school  system 
►  decided  yesterday  by  the  Supreme  Court.  A  tax-payer  in  Vevay 
sted  the  assessment  by  the  Common  Council  of  what  is  known 
he  tuition  tax,  which  is  levied  for  the  payment  of  teachers.  He 
ms  that  the  statute  authorizing  the  levy  is  unconstitutional,  and 
t  the  tax  could  only  be  imposed  by  the  Legislature,  which  has  no 
bority  to  delegate  the  power  to  local  school  corporations.  The 
stitutional  provision  which  it  is  claimed  inhibits  the  statute,  reads : 
nowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  throughout  a  community 
ig  essential  to  the  preservation  of  free  government,  it  shall  be  the 
y  of  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage  by  all  suitable  means 
ral,  intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement,  and  to 
vide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools, 
srein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and  free  and  equally  open  to 
'  Judge  Elliott,  in  theMecision  on  the  case,  remarks  that  it  is 
great  duty  of  courts,  when  called  upon  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
i,  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the 
rument.  The  purpose  of  the  people  was  to  build  up  a  great  and 
eficent  system  in  which  tuition  shall  be  "without  charge,  and 
ally  free  to  all.'*  "We  should  wander  from  our  post  of  duty," 
ge  Elliott  says,  "if  we  should  give  a  meaning  to  the  language  of 
people  that  would  defeat  what  we  know  beyond  a  doubt  was  their 
ling  purpose.  We  know  that  to  hold  that  there  must  be  for  the 
>Ie  state  one  law,  governing  alike  populous  districts  and  sparsely 
abited  localities,  making  the  same  provisions  for  one  as  for  the 
er,  would  defeat  the  great  purpose  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  simply 
I  absolutely  impracticable  for  a  general  law  to  justly  and  adequately 
nde  for  the  necessities  of  all  the  governmental  subdivisions  of  the 
e.  It  is  possible  and  only  possible  to  build  up  an  efRcient  system 
leaving  local  school  matters,  under  proper  general  laws,  to  the 
pie  of  the  different  localities.  The  system  to  be  successfully  main- 
ed  should  be  so  intrusted  to  the  people  of  the  different  localities, 
know  it  is  part  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  insti- 
ons  of  our  state,  for  we  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
ools  suffer  severely  from  a  different  system,  and  have  greatly  pros- 
ed under  the  present.  The  provision  that  the  Legislature  shall 
ivide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools' 
s  not  mean  that  the  Legislature  must  directly  and  by  a  statute 
r  all  taxes  for  each  locality,  nor  that  they  shall  provide  rules  for 
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every  school  district  in  the  state.    The  reasonable  interpretation  of 
this  language  is  that  the  Legislature  shall  by  a  general  law  provide 
for  conducting  schools  and  securing  revenues  from  taxation  for  their 
support  through  the  instrumentalities  of  government.    These  instru- 
mentalities are  such  political  sub- divisions  as  townships,  towns  and 
cities,  and  they  are  instrumentalities  to  which  loc^  governmental 
powers  may  be  delegated.    There  is  not  a  word  in  the  entire  article 
of  the  Constitution  that  directly  or  indirectly  prohibits  the  Legislature 
from  making  use  of  these  agencies  of  government  in  the  administra- 
tion of  local  school  affairs.    We  have  ascertained  and  decided.'* 
Judge  Elliott  says,  "that  when  the  Legislature  makes  provision  for 
the  government  and  support  of  the  common  schools  by  providing 
suitable  machinery,  and  committing  the  details  of  its  operation  to 
local  affairs,  they  do  provide  for  a  system  of  schools.     Is  the  system 
a  general  and  uniform  one  ?  is  then  the  question.     A  system  which 
grants  to  all  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the  state  equal  and  uniform 
rights  and  privileges,  leaving  only  to  local  authorities  the  right  to 
govern  local  affairs,  is  a  general  and  uniform  system.    The  fact  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  methods  of  local  government  does  not 
disprove  that  the  system  is  a  general  one.    The  Legislature  could 
not  devise  a  scheme  that  would  meet  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
each  district.    The  people  never  intended  that  the  Legislature  should 
undertake  to  do  such  an  impracticable  thing.*' 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  is  completely  affirmed,  and  any 
doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  tuition  tax  is  set  at  rest. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 
^. 

QUESTIONS  PREPARfeD  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  MAY. 


Science  of  Teaching.— i.  What  are  the  three  distinct  forms  of 
action  of  which  the  soul  is  capable?  Sute  their  general  order  of 
dependence. 

2.  Into  what  distinct  faculties  can  the  intellectual  power  be  sepa- 
rated? 

3.  What  is  the  order  in  which  these  faculties  become  active? 

4.  Which  should  the  child  learn  first,  the  thing  or  the  word  nam- 
ing the  thing  ?    Why  ? 

5.  What  evil  will  result  if  this  law  is  not  observed  ? 

Rbadimo.— What  is  articulation  ?  Why  should  the  teacher  jpay 
careful  attention  to  it  ? 

2.  Name  two  things  that  a  child  should  be  able  to  do  before  at- 
tempting to  read  a  lesson. 
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.    For  what  is  the  circumflex  used  ?    Give  examples. 

..    Ought  teachers  to  pronounce  difficult  words  for  pupils  in  a 

jrlh  Reader  class  ?    Why  ? 

.    Name  three  American  poets  and  three  poems  written  by  each. 

.    Read  a  paragraph  selected  by  the  superintendent. 

Physiology.— I.    What  is  reflex  action  ?    Illustrate. 

.    What  are  the  functions  of  the  liver  ? 

.    What  is  the  blind  spot  in  the  eye  ? 

.    Describe  the  pulse.     How  is  it  produced  ? 

.    Describe  the  structure  of  a  gland.    Name  five  of  the  largest. 

Describe  the  lymphatic  system. 
.    Describe  white  and  g^ray  nerve  matter. 
.    What  common  actions  tend  to  injure  the  eyesight  ? 
.    Describe  the  eustachian  tube. 
.    Describe  the  composition  of  bones. 

IiSTORY. — I.  What  four  nations  made  explorations  in  this  coun- 
?    Which  one  is  the  "historic  nation  ?**  5  pts 

.  From  what  country  did  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers"  sail  to  this? 
ly  did  they  come  ?  5,  5 

.  What  effect  in  bringing  on  the  Revolutionary  War  had  the 
^uence  of  Patrick  Henry  ?  10 

.  What  similarity  as  to  political  parties  was  shown  in  the  elec- 
il  votes  for  Washington  and  for  Monroe  at  his  second  election  ?  10 
.  What  General  did  effective  service  upon  both  the  American  and 
tish  sides  during  the  Revolution  ?  How  did  he  change  from  one 
he  other  ?  5,5 

.  What  event  in  the  administration  of  Pierce  had  a  great  influ- 
e  in  causing  the  Civil  War?  10 

.    Why  was  McClellan  superseded  in  command  of  the  Army  of 
Potomac  by  Burnside?    What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
idericksburg  ?  7,  3 

.    Describe  briefly  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  10 

.  What  important  purchase  was  made  by  the  United  States  after 
Civil  War  ?    What  important  commercial  treaty  was  made?   5,  5  • 

0.  What  important  commercial  event  took  place  early  in  Grant's 
ninistration  ?  What  amendment  was  made  then  to  the  Constitu- 
1?  5.S 
)rthography, — I.    Define  Orthography  and  Orthoepy. 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  ?  To  what  grades  of  pu> 
>  should  it  be  taught  ? 

\,    Illustrate  the  difference  between  phonic  spelling  and  diacritical 

iking. 

\.    Accent  the  following  words :    Telegraphy,  precedence,  recess» 

ropean,  executor. 
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5.  What  principle  governs  the  division  of  words  into  syllables? 

6.  Spell  ten  words  selected  by  the  superintendent. 

Penmanship.— I .    What  space  should  be  allowed  between  words  ? 

2.  Define  horizontal,  vertical  and  oblique  lines. 

3.  What  is  an  angle  ?    Define  the  kinds  of  angles  used  in  writing. 

4.  What  is  the  unit  of  measure  for  the  height  of  letters  ? 

5.  What  letters  extend  two  spaces  above  the  line  ?  What  three 
spaces  ? 

NoTB.->Your  wntnig  m  antwenni^  these  quettiont  will  be  tftken  at  a  tpedanof  |tv 
peomanthip,  and  will  be  marked  50  or  below«  according  to  merit. 

Geography. — i.  Name  in  regular  order  all  waters  through  which 
a  vessel  loaded  with  wheat  at  Philadelphia,  would  pass  in  reachio; 
Liverpool.  i^^eack 

2.  Name  five  countries  of  S.  A.  through  which  the  Andes  Moan- 
tains  extend.  2^  each 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  Ohio,  locating  its  three  chief  rivers  and  its  five 
largest  cities.  2%  for  form,  and  1%  each  for  rivers  and  cities. 

4.  In  what  direction  from  Chicago  is  Boston?  Ecuador  from 
Iceland  ?  Manchester  from  London  ?  Isthmus  of  Suez  from  Golf 
of  Califomiii  ?    St  Petersburg  from  Canton  ?  2^  for  each 

5.  Define  lake,  bay,  gulf,  strait,  isthmus.  2^  each 

6.  In  what  zone  is  each  of  the  following :  Cuba,  Moscow,  Paris, 
Rio  Janeiro,  Baffin  Bay,  Melbourne,  Cape  Verd,  Japan  Islands,  Port- 
land (Oregon),  Winnipeg?  156 each 

7.  What  is  the  greatest  cotton  market  of  the  United  States  ?  The 
greatest  rice  market  ?  For  what  is  Minneapolis  noted  ?  Where  is 
Mobile  ?    Locate  Galveston 

8.  Name  the  five  largest  rivers  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

9.  Explain  the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile.  What  are  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Nile  valley  ?  6^  and  4^ 

10.  Name  the  most  important  coal  fields  of  the  United  States. 

Arithmbtic— I .  What  is  the  difference  between  a  divisor  and  a 
multiple  of  a  number  ? 

2.  Show  why  the  division  or  multiplication  of  both  terms  of  a 
fraction  by  the  same  number  does  not  change  its  value. 

3.  Time  is  7  hr.  57  min.  26|  sec.  Iner  at  St.  Petersburg  than  at 
New  Orleans,  and  the  longitude  of  the  former  is  30°,  19  min.  46  sec 
£. ;  what  is  the  longitude  of  the  latter  ? 

4.  The  Julian  calendar  assumed  the  year  to  be  365  da.  6  hr.,  in- 
stead of  365  da.  5  hr.  48  min.  and  48  seconds,  its  true  length;  in  hov 
many  years  was  a  day  gained  ? 

5.  5i— 2f  X  -'; — 3^ff  X  3x'i  X  8i— i6J=what  ?  Define  the  processes 
nctcessary  in  this  example. 

6  9-i..ooo75=?  How  is  the  order  of  any  quotient  figure  deter- 
mined as  soon  as  it  is  set  down  ? 
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7.    The  duty  on  1800  yards  of  silk  was  $337.50,  at  25  per  cent,  aii 

lorem;  what  was  the  invoice  price  per  yard  ?    And  what  must  I 

arge  per  yard  to  clear  20  per  cent  ? 

3.    A  man  sold  flour  at  an  advance  of  13}  per  cent. ;  he  invested 

5  proceeds  in  flour  again,  and  sold  this  lot  at  a  profit  of  24  per  cent., 

dizing  $3,952.50.     How  much  did  each  lot  cost  him  ? 

J.    A  tree  51  feet  high  was  broken  by  the  wind  ;  }  of  the  part  that 

1  was  equal  to  f  of  the  stump;  \lq^  long  was  each  ? 

10.    What  would  be  the  cost  of  fencing  a  square  Held  of  8  A,  2  R, 

?,  at  65  cents  per  rod  ? 

Grammar. — i.     Define  a  phrase.    Name  and  illustrate  two  differ- 
t  kinds  of  phrases. 

2.  Name  and  give  examples  of  the  different  kinds  of  modifiers 
lich  the  subject  of  a  sentence  may  have. 

3.  What  changes  are  made  in  the  regular  verb  to  indicate  person 
d  number?    Where  are  they  found  ? 

%,    Parse  the  adverbs  in  the  following : 

a,  "  Tell  how  he  formed  your  shining  frame." 

b,  "This  is  the  spot  where  brave  men  fell." 

c,  "He  lay  where  he  fell." 

5.  State  two  ways  of  forming  the  possessive  case.   Write  the  pos- 
ssive  of  Henry,  Charles,  Moses,  boys. 

6.  What  is  an  abstract  noun  ?    Show  that  a  participial  noun  is 
»stract 

7.  Analyze ;     "  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  ?  "     Parse  where  and 
other, 

8.  Punctuate  the  following  sentences,  and  give  reasons : 

a.  That  the  earth  is  round  no  one  doubts 

b.  The  truth  of  the  matter  it  is  thought  will  soon  appear 

c.  His  words  were  these  I  can  not  be  false  to  my  country. 

9.  Use  the  word  what  as  a  noun,  an  interrogative,  a  relative 
onoun,  and  an  adverb. 

10.  Give  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  lay  in  all  the  different  forms  in 
liich  it  can  be  conjugated. 


ANSWERS  TO  hTATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN  JUNE. 

History. — i.  Because  for  many  years  the  Portuguese  had  been 
e  most  active  European  nation  in  prosecuting  researches  in  and 
r  new  countries,  which  they  did  under  the  sanction  and  protection 
"the  Pope. 

2.  The  Connecticut  Colony.    A  Royal  Charter. 

3.  The  English  government  having  abolished  all  taxes  on  the 
olonies  except  that  on  tea — which  was  retained  solely  to  enforce 
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the  principle  of  the  right  to  tax — had  so  arranged  that  the  price  of 
tea,  tax  included,  should  be  less  in  America  than  in  England,  and 
sent  a  cargo  to  Boston  to  be  sold  under  these  conditions.  The  col- 
onists, indignantly  resisting  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  them 
without  representation,  would  not  be  cajoled  into  a  tacit  acquies- 
cence even  by  their  own  pecuniary  profit,  refused  to  buy,  and  a  party 
disguised  as  Indians  emptied  the  entire  cargo  into  the  ocean. 

4.  They  acted  rather  as  suggestions  to  him  to  modify  his  plans, 
and  as  incentives  to  more  urgent  and  patient  efforts.  Fully  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  made  by  the  colonies,  and  with  the 
power  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  he  was  prepared  for  defeats, 
which  really  less  than  he  often  anticipated,  were  against  his  physical 
preparations,  rather  than  against  his  moral  force. 

5.  The  real  inventor  of  the  steamboat  was  John  Fitch,  who  tested 
his  boat  in  the  Delaware  River  some  years  before  Fulton  built  the 
Clermont  and  tested  it  on  the  Hudson  River. 

6.  The  principal  cause  was  the  impressment  of  persons  on  Amer- 
ican vessels,  claimed  by  Great  Britain  as  subject  to  service  to  her  as 
seamen.  The  subject  was  wholly  ignored  by  the  Treaty,  Great  Bri- 
tain tacitly  acknowledging  that  she  had  no  right  in  the  case,  to  he 
given  up. 

7.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  pet  measure  of  the  South,  as 
the  Territory  was  in  every  way  suitable  for  slave  labor,  and  offered 
a  flattering  means  of  offsetting  the  growth  of  free  States  in  the  North. 
The  North  largely  was  opposed  to  its  annexation  on  this  ground,  hot, 
being  made  a  party  measure,  it  was  carried,  adding  intensity  to  the 
abolition  feeling  in  the  North,  and  exciting  that  bitter  and  rancorous 
feeling  which  eventually  culminated  in  the  Civil  War. 

8.  That  their  slaves  were  essentially,  and  under  the  Coustitutioo, 
property.  As  such  it  was  just  and  feasible  to  declare  them  contra- 
band of  war.  and,  recognizing  the  fact  of  their  humanity,  declare 
them  free. 

9.  That  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac. 

10.  England  and  France,  having  acknowledged  the  Confederate 
States  as  belligerents,  the  Southern  government  sent  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell  as  commissioners  to  these  countries  seeking  aid,  moral 
and  material.  Avoiding  the  blockade  of  the  southern  coast,  they 
sailed  from  Havanna  on  the  British  steamer  Trent.  Capt  Wilkes. 
of  the  Union  Navy,  followed  the  Trent  in  the  San  Jacinto,  took  of 
Mason  and  Slidell  and  brought  them  to  the  United  States.  England 
demanded  their  release  and  a  proper  apology,  which  was  promptly 
made,  and  the  gentlemen  returned  to  England.  The  disavowal  was 
satisfactory  to  England  and  the  moral  effect  advantageous  to  the 
North. 
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Reading. — i.  Accent  is  stress  of  voice  placed  upon  a  syllable  in 
word  ;  emphasis,  stress  of  voice  placed  upon  a  word  or  expression. 
be  former  is  designed  for  pronunciation ;  the  latter,  to  develop  the 
ought  contained  in  the  sentence  or  discourse,  by  rendering  solne 
LTt  of  it  specially  significant. 

2.  Emphasis  is  variously  classified,  according  to  the  purpose  of 
e  author.  Thus  we  have  primary  and  secondary  emphasis ;  im- 
tssioned  and  unimpassioned  emphasis ;  emphasis  proper  and  accen- 
aUd  emphasis ;  emphasis  oi  force ^  quality,  stress,  pitch,  rate,  etc. 

3.  Pitch  relates  to  high  and  low  in  the  voice ;  force,  to  loudness 
•  to  energy — stress  is  but  a  mode  of  applying  force  ;  rate  has  rcfer- 
ice  to  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  utterance. 

4.  A  monotone  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  stress,  time  and  voice 
a  sentence.  Example :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  all  that 
within  me,  bless  His  holy  name." 

5.  The  principal  object  to  be  gained  in  teaching  reading  is  to 
lable  the  pupil  rapidly  to  interpret  and  realize  the  thought  ex- 
ressed  by  the  words  read. 

6.  If  a  child  does  not  call  the  words  of  the  reading  lesson  at  sight, 
t  does  not  know  those  words ;  hence,  time  which  should  be  given 
I  the  realization  of  the  thought  is  taken  up  in  its  interpretation. 

Physiology. — i.  The  difference  between  distilled  and  fermented 
quors  lies  chiefly  in  the  strength,  the  object  of  distillation  being  to 
t>tain  the  liquor  in  a  more  condensed  form,  /.  e,,  with  a  larger  per 
int.  of  alcohol. 

2.  The  digestive  fluids  are  the  saliva,  an  alkaline  liquid  operative 
pon  starch  in  the  mouth ;  \}^t  gastric  juice,  an  acid  chiefly  operative 
pon  proteids  and  caseine  in  the  stomach ;  the  pancreatic  juice,  an 
Ikali  operative  on  starches,  proteids  and  fats  in  the  intestines ;  the 
ttestinal  juice,  supposed  to  be  alkaline,  also  operative  in  the  intes- 
nes ;  and  the  bile,  also  somewhat  alkaline,  operative  in  the  intes- 
nes  in  emulsifying  fats. 

4.  The  diaphragm  is  a  convex  fan-shaped  muscle  attached  to  the 
pinal  column  and  radiating  to  the  front  wall  of  the  cavity  of  the 
-unk,  thus  separating  the  chest  from  the  abdomen.  The  aesophagus 
asses  through  and  is  attached  to  it,  thus  forming  a  support  for  the 
\ft  side  of  the  stomach.     It  is  an  important  organ  of  respiration. 

5.  Paralysis  is  the  loss  of  power  of  motion  in  any  part  of  the 
ody. 

8.  In  the  infant  many  bones  are  represented  by  cartilage ;  the 
luscular  and  nervous  tissue  is  soft  and  lacks  compactness ;  the  teeth 
re  in  a  state  of  change ;  the  body  increases  considerably  in  size  from 
ealthy  growth ;  the  heart  beats  more  rapidly,  etc. 

9.  Various  things  produce  unwholesome  air  in  the  school- room : 
ick  of  proper  ventilation,  uncleanliness  of  pupils,  foul  cellars,  im- 
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pure  breath  due  to  decaying  teeth  or  to  disordered  stomachs,  damp 
clothing,  etc.,  etc. 

Geography.— I.  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 

2.  Cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  sweet-potatoes. 

3.  (a)  Coffee,  sugar,  india-rubber,  hides,  dye-woods.  (^)  Guiana, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentine  Republic,  Patagonia. 

4.  Zones  are  climatic  belts  on  the  earth's  surface,  extending  par* 
allcl  to  the  equator.  Torrid,  width,  47  degrees ;  two  temperate,  each 
43  degrees  wide;  two  frigid,  each  23}  degrees  wide. 

5.  San  'Francisco  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  California, 
at  the  entrance  of  San  Francisco  Bay ;  Honolulu,  capital  of  tb« 
kingdom  of  Hawaii,  is  on  the  island  of  Oahu;  Quito  is  in  the  Andes 
of  Ecuador,  near  the  equator;   Moscow  is  in  the  central  part  of 

'  Russia;  Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, is 
on  the  Danube  river,  in  the  western  part  of  Austria. 

6.  The  Rhine  river  rises  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  flows  north  and  north- 
west through  Germany  and  Holland,  into  the  North  Sea;  the  Ganges 
rises  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  flows  through  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal ;  the  Volga  rises  in  the  north  central  part  of  Russia, 
flows  east  and  southeast  into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  Nile  is  the  outlet 
of  Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes  in  central  Africa,  flows  north  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  Amazon  rises  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  flows 
north  and  east  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

7.  {a)  Copper,  iron,  salt,  pine  lumber.  (3)  Near  the  Mississippi 
river,  where  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  join. 

8.  (a)  Elevation ;  prevailing  winds,  ocean  currents,  general  slope 
of  the  country,  (d)  Because  the  equatorial  regions  lie  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays  throughout  the  entire  year. 

9.  The  Andes  Mountains  traverse  the  western  part  of  South 
America  from  north  to  south ;  the  Rocky  Mountains  traverse  the 
western  part  of  North  America  from  northwest  to  southwest;  the 
Himalayas  with  their  parallel  chains  traverse  the  central  part  of 
Asia  from  east  to  west ;  the  chief  mountain  system  of  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  Alps,  Pyrenees  and  Balkan  chains,  extends  across  the  center 
of  the  continent  from  east  to  west ;  the  Atlas  mountain  system  of  Afiia 
traverses  the  northern  coast  from  west  to  east. 

.10.  Birmingham  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  England,  and 
is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  machinery  and  hardware;  Rome,  is 
the  western  part  of  Italy,  on  the  Tiber,  is  noted  for  its  splendid  rains 
and  as  the  world's  art-center ;  Lyons,  in  the  eastern  part  of  France, 
on  the  Rhone  river,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  silk  goods;  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  southeastern  part  of  Turkey,  on  the  Bosphoras, 
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ciebrated  for  its  fiae  harbor;  Calcutta,  situated  on  the  Hoogly  river ^ 
be  western  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  greatest  center  of  foreign  trade  in 
Uia. 

Grammar. — i.  This  is  a  compound  sentence,  consisting  of  three 
imple  sentences;  viz ,  "  It  (the  time)  was  in  Autumn,'*  "the  night 
^as  stormy  and  dark,"  and  "the  windows  and  doors  were  fast." 
)f  the  first  member,  //  is  the  subject,  was^  the  copula,  and  in  autumn 
he  attributive  complement.  Of  the  second  member,  ni^^ht  is  the 
ubject,  modified  by  the^  definite  article:  was  is  the  copula,  com< 
)ined  with  the  compound  attributive  complement  stormy  and  dark, 
ttc ,  etc. 

2.  An  exclamation  point  is  usually  placed  after  an  interjection ; 
LS.  "Hurrah !  we  have  won  the  game."  If  the  interjection  forms  a 
>art  of  the  sentence,  the  exclamation  point  is  placed  at  the  end,  and 
L  comma  is  placed  after  the  interjection. 

3.  Personal  pronouns  distinguish  grammatical  person  by  their 
orm ;  as,  I,  thou,  him,  etc.  Personal  pronouns  can  not  be  used  as 
ronnectives.  The  relative  pronoun  has  one  form  for  all  persons 
md  is  used  as  a  connective  in  a  subordinate  clause. 

4.  (a)  An  adverb  of  manner  modifying  ze^^Trirj.  {b)  An  adjective 
modifying  he.  (c)  An  adjective,  describes  his  outward  appearance, 
ind  modifies  he.    (d)  A  noun  and  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

5.  The  subjunctive  mode  generally  expresses  what  is  thought  of 
is  doubtful  or  conditional,  (^i)  If  he  writes  well,  it  is  .the  result  of 
long  practice,     [b)  If  he  write  well,  he  may  succeed. 

6.  [a)  He  fled  from  justice,  {b)  We  hoped  to  see  you  before, 
rhe  hoping  was  in  the  past,  and  the  seeing  was  present  with  refer- 
ence to  that  time,  {c)  I  never  appreciated  before  how  short  life  is. 
"Life  is  short,"  expresses  a  universal  truth  and  requires  XYit present 
tense,  (d)  One  of  you  is  mistaken.  One^  not  you,  is  the  subject. 
[e]  Why  is  dust  and  ashes  proud  ?  These  two  nouns  express  unity 
of  idea  and  require  a  singular  verb. 

7.  Supreme  and  perfect  are  superlative  in  meaning,  bluish  ex- 
presses a  degree  less  than  the  positive,  or  "less  than  blue,"  and  last 
is  the  superlative  of  late, 

8.  (a)  Predicate  noun  after  was  appointed,  (b)  Him  is  the  ob- 
ject of  know  and  subject  of  the  infinitive  to  be,  Man  must  be  in  the 
same  case  as  him  by  predication,  (c)  Speaker  is  nominative  abso- 
lute before  the  participle  being,  and  man  is  predicate  nominative 
after  being, 

9.  Participles  and  infinitives  may  have,  in  the  main,  the  same 
modifiers.  The  participle  may  have  an  adjective  modifier,  the  infin- 
itive can  not;  as,  "The  reason  of  John's  leaving  school  was  not 
made  known."    Leaving  is  modified  by  the  possessive  John's, 
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'     lo.    Relative  pronouns,  subordinate  conjunctions,  and  sometimes 
conjunctive  adverbs. 

Science  op  Teaching  — u  The  imagination  is  that  power  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  form  mental  images,  either  by  uniting  different 
parts  and  making  a  new  whole,  or  by  imagining  something  different 
from  anything  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard,  or  by  forming  in  the  mind 
a  picture  of  something  that  we  have  simply  heard  described;  the 
memory  is  that  power  by  which  we  retain  and  recall  knowledge. 

2.  Imagination  is  a  power  of  the  mind  largely  used  in  the  study 
of  geography.  By  it  the  child  is  made  to  sf^  the  mountain,  the  river, 
the  city,  the  desert,  the  Indian,  when  the  physical  eye  has  never 
looked  upon  them. 

3  Proper  exercise  is  an  essential  element  of  growth  of  any 
faculty. 

4.  A  proper  development  of  the  powers  of  the  body  and  mind  is 
education.  All  the  exercises  of  a  well  regulated  school  have  a  ten- 
dency to  fix  habits  and  develop  power  which  we  call  education. 

5.  By  awakening  a  lively  interest  in  a  subject  it  is  easily  fixed  in 
the  mind  and  a  habit  of  mind  is  thus  easily  formed — ^the  same  end 
may  be  reached  by  frequent  repetition. 

6.  Repetition  by  itself  takes  much  time  when  interest  is  lacking, 
and  should  not  be  relied  upon.  Interest  is  the  chief  element  and 
should  be  aroused  at  any  cost. 

Arithmetic. — 2.  ^  of  60  min.  =  40  min.  40  min.  -|-  }  min.  =  4^$ 
mil).     I  day  =-  1440  min.    40.5  min.  ■+■  1440  min.  =x=  .028125  da^  Am 

3.  4oA.3R.22sq.rd.  =  4o}JA.   $40-757  X4o}4  =  *'666.35-f,  Ans. 

4.  ,=ff  >^  =  >^of||  =  iV   ;^  =  7XA  =  «.  tV=A<^H= 

5.  6  ft.  9  in.  =r  6.75  ft.     75  fr.  6  in.  =  75.5  ft. 
Shadow    Shadow     Hight    Hight 

6.75  ft. :  75.5  ft.  :  :  9  ft. : .     H\i^^  =  looji  ft,  Ans. 

6.  Take  J  the  number  of  months  and  call  it  cents ;  ^  the  number  of  days 
and  call  it  mills.  l6-4-2  =  8  =  $.o8  :  i^  of  13  =  2J  =  $.002)/^.  $.08 -r 
$.002^  =  $.082^,  int.  on  $1  at  6%.  $.o82j/^  X  750  =  I61.625,  int  on 
$750  at  6<fo'     '#  of  $61,625  =  $87.30  +  ,  Ans. 

7.  180°— 127°  =  53®.  53*>-+- I5  =  3hr.32min.  I2hr.  — 3hr.33imn. 
=  28  min.  after  8  A.  M. 

8.  1249^  of  $8500  =  $10540,  Ans. 

9.  10  X_ioX  .7854 X  30  X  ^  «  785.4,  Ans. 
10.     1/2299968  =  132. 


ViNCENNKS  University,— The  catalogue  for  1884-5  shows  the 
school  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  under  the  presidency  of 
£.  A.  Bryan. 
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MISCELLANY. 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  INDIANA. 
Elected  June  /,  j88j,fora  term  of  Tajo  Years, 

COUNTY.  NAME.  POST  OFFICE. 

ams John  F.  Snow Decatur. 

ien *Georgc  F.  Felts Ft.  Wayne. 

rtholomew *  Amos  Burns Columbus. 

nton Benjamin  F.  Johnson . . .  Fowler. 

ickford Lewis  Willman Hartford  City. 

one Harvey  M.  LaFollette.. .  Lebanon. 

own Simon  P.  Neidigh Nashville. 

nroU ^James  L.  Johnson Burlington. 

ss David  D.  Fickle Logansport. 

irk John  P.  Can* Charlestown. 

ly *Mastin  S.  Wilkinson Center  Point. 

nton *  William  S.  Sims Mulberry. 

Eiwford ^James  Bobbit English. 

.viess Samuel  B.  Boyd Washington. 

arbom Harvey  B.  Hill Aurora. 

catiir John  H.  Bobbitt Greensburg. 

Kalb CM.  Merica Auburn. 

laware John  O.  Lewellen Muncie. 

ibois Andrew  M.  Sweeney ....  Jasper. 

thart *S.  F.  Spohn Elkhart. 

ycttc Josiah  S.  Gamble Connersville. 

jyd *Levi  H.  Scott New  Albany. 

untain James  Bingham Jlovington. 

anklin Michael  A.  Mess Brookville. 

Iton *Frank  D.  Haimbaugh..  .Rochester. 

l>son *  W.  D.  Robinson Princeton. 

ant George  A.  Osborne Marion. 

ccne *J.  S.  Ogg Bloomfield. 

imilton *  Ellis  A.  Hutchens Noblesville. 

mcock *  William  H.  Glascock  . .  .Greenfield. 

urrison C.  W.  Thomas Corydon. 

indricks Addison  E.  Rogers Clayton. 

5nry . .  .* William  R.  Wilson New  Castle. 

)ward John  W.  Barnes Kokomo. 

intiRgton *Alonzo  D.  Mohler Huntington. 

ckson. James  B.  Hamilton Brownstown. 

sper David  M.  Nelson Rensselaer. 

y William  J.  Houck Portland. 

[ferson Orlando  £.  Arbuckle ....  Madison. 
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Jennings Samuel  W.  Conbo  v  ....  Vernon. 

Johnson *H.  D.  Voris Trafalgar. 

Knox Wm   H.  Penningtor  . . . .  Vincennes. 

Kosciusko Samuel  D.  Angli" Warsaw. 

LaGrange Enoch  G.  Macha* LaGrange. 

Lake Frank  £.  Cooper Crown  Point 

LaPortc Warren  A.  Hosmer  ....  LaPorte. 

Lawrenct David  H.  Ellison Mitchell. 

Madisor Dale  J.  Crittenberger  . .  .Anderson. 

Marion *  William  B.  Flick Indianapolis. 

Marshall Thomas  Shake* Plymouth. 

Martin *W,  T.  Mitchel Dover  Hill. 

Miami *A.  J.  Dipboyi •. .  Peru. 

Monroe *John  B.  Hazel Bloomington. 

Montgohier) *  William  T.  Fr;   Crawfordsvillc. 

Morgan *James  H.  Henr) Martinsville. 

Newton Wm.  H.  Hershmai> Kentland. 

Noblf *W.  B.  Van  Gordc Albion. 

Ohio *F.  A.  Withers Rising  Sun. 

Orange George  W.  Faucette  . . . .  Orangeville. 

Owen ♦Winfield  S.  Willisfm^  . .  .Spencer. 

Parke William  H.  Elsor Rockvillc. 

Perry Israel  Whitehead Rome. 

Pike *James  E.  Mount Petersburgh. 

Portei Homer  W.  Porter Valparaiso.^ 

Posey James  Kilroy Mt  Vernon. 

Pulask *John  H.  Rcddick Winamac. 

Putnam Leonidas  E.  Smedle>  . .  .Greencastle. 

Randolpl. Henry  V.'.  Bower*^ Winchester. 

Ripley George  W.  Younj; Napoleon. 

Rush John  L.  Shauck Rushville. 

Scoti *  William  M.  Whitsoi Austin. 

Shelb)  Douglas  Dobbins Shelbyville. 

Spencei John  W.  Nours- Rockport. 

Starke *W.  B.  Sinclair San  Pierre. 

St.  Josep    Calvin  Moon South  Bend. 

Steuben Robert  V.  Carlir Angola. 

Sullivat James  A.  Marlow   Sullivan. 

Switzerlam Marion  C.  Waldei   Vevay. 

Tippecanof W.  H.  Caulkin? Lafayette. 

Tipton Frank  B.  Crocket Tipton. 

Union Clarence  W.  Osborne  . . .  College  Comer,  Ohio. 

Vanderburgh Ernst  D.  McAvoy Evansville. 

Vermillior A.  J.  Johnsor Newport 

Vigo *Harvey  W.  Curry Sandford. 
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abash 

arren 

arrick 

ashington . . . 

ayne 

dls 

hite 

hitley 

Newly  Blectttd. 


*John  N.  Myers Wabash. 

*Calvin  T.  Brown Williamsport. 

WUUam  W.  Fuller BoonviUe. 

W.  C.  Snyder Salem. 

John  C.  Macpherson ....  Richmond. 

William  H.  Ernst Bluffton. 

*John  Rothrock Monticello. 

^Alexander  Knisely Columbia  City. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  third  annual  session  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers*  Asso- 
Ltion  will  be  held  on  Island  Park  in  Sylvan  Lake,  Rome  City,  Ind.,. 
ly  2ist,  22d,  23d  and  24th,  1885. 

PROGRAM. 

Tuesday  Evening,  July  21, — 7:30.  Address  of  retiring  President : 
K.  Waltz,  Supt.  of  schools,  Logansport. 

B:oo— Inaugural  Address :   President  D.  W.  Thomas,  Superintend-^ 
t  of  schools.  Wabash.    Appointing  committees. 
Wednesday  Forenoon, — 8:45.    Miscellaneous  business. 
9:00 — A  paper:   Miss  Lizzie  Morden,  Principal  of  loth  St.  School^ 
^gansport.    Subject :    The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Grube  Method  of 
mibers. 

9:30 — Discussion :    E.  B  Myers,  Prin.  4th  Ward  School,  Elkhart; 
bn  P.  Mather,  Supt.  public  schools,  Warsaw. 
9:50— General  discussion.    Rest. 

0:20 — A  paper:  Lewis  H.  Jones,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Indianapolis, 
ibject :  How  far  can  a  Knowledge  of  Mental  Science  be  Utilizecf 
the  Common  School  Teacher  ? 

10:50 — Discussion :  Geo.  P.  Brown,  ex-Pres.  State  Normal  Schoo]^ 
irre  Haute ;  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor  of  School  Journal,  Indianapolis, 
^neral  discussion. 

11:30 — (a)  Report  of  Committees,     (b)  Miscellaneous  business. 
Thursday  Forenoon  — 8:30.    Miscellaneous  business. 
8:45— A  paper:   W.  H.  Banta,  Supt.  Schools, Valparaiso.   Subject;: 
:w  Departures  in  Education. 

9:15 — Discussion :  Hon.  John  W.  Holcombe.  State  Supt  Public 
struction;  E.  E.  Smith,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette.  General 
scussion.    Rest. 

9^o~A  paper :  Miss  Adda  Baylor,  High  School,  Wabash.  Sub- 
:t :  True  Knowledge  and  its  Functions. 

10:10— Discussion :    John  M.  Bloss,  Supt.  Schools*  Muncie;  Mrs^ 
nnie  Goodwin,  High  School,  Kendallville.    Rest. 
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10:35— A  P^per:  ii.  M.  Lafollette,  Supt.  Schools.  Boone  county. 
Subject :    How  to  Cultivate  a  Love  for  Reading  Good  Books. 

11:05 — discussion:  D.  M.  Nelson,  Supt.  Schools,  Jasper coontx; 
T.  J.  Sanders,  Supt.  Schools,. Butler.    General  discussion. 

Friday  Forenoon. — 8:45.     Miscellaneous  business. 

9:00- A  paper:  W.  H.  Sims,  Supt.  Schools,  Goshen.  Subject: 
The  Relation  of  the  First  Four  to  the  Remaining  Years  of  the  Course 
of  Study. 

9:30 — Discussion:  Sheridan  Cox,  Supt.  Schools,  Kokomo;  Miss 
Esse  Bissel,  Prin.  Washington  School,  South  Bend.  General  disF 
cussion.    Rest. 

10: 1 5— A  paper :  W.  W.  Parsons,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Tent 
Haute,    Subject :    The  Organization  of  Knowledge. 

10:35 — Discussion:  D.  D.  Luke,  Supt.  Schools.  Ligonier;  R. L 
Hamilton,  Supt.  Schools,  Anderson.  General  discussion.  Miscel- 
laneous business. 

Note. — The  papers  are  limited  to  30  minutes,  and  discussions  to 
10  minutes. 

Hotel  Rates.— Island  Park  House  and  Assembly  Hotel,  |i.So 
per  day,  or  when  two  persons  occupy  the  same  room  |i.2$  per  day. 
Spring  Beach  Hotel  |2.oo  for  any  time  less  than  a  week,  or  (9.00 
per  week. 

Railways.— The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway  and  connect- 
ng  lines  will  sell  return  trip  tickets  for  one  fare  and  a  third. 

Island  Park  is  the  most  delightful  summer  resort  in  the  West,  and 
it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  attractive  influences  of  this  beautiful 
place,  combined  with  the  attractions  presented  in  the  program,  will 
serve  to  bring  together  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of 
teachers  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The  Island  Park  As- 
sembly will  also  be  in  session,  and  will  offer  to  the  teachers  afiemooB 
and  evening  lectures  by  some  of  the  best  Ulent  in  the  field. 

T.  B.  SWARTZ,  Ch'n  Ex.  Com.  N.  I.  T.  A. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


Purdue  University. — The  eleventh  commencement  of  this  insti- 
tution was  held  on  June  Jitk,  with  eleven  graduates.  After  th€ 
delivery  of  the  orations — which  showed  fine  thought  and  good  ex- 
pression. State  Supt.  Holcombe  delivered  a  brief  but  unusually 
appropriate  and  suggestive  address.  This  was  followed  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  diplomas  by  President  Smart  in  a  neat  speech.  On 
Thursday  evening  Pres.  Smart  gave  his  annual  reception,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  the  faculty  and  students.  Hie  faculty  numbers 
seventeen  members,  with  four  assistants.  Enrollment  the  past  year: 
College,  I2y;  Preparatory,  132;  total,  259. 
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rort  Wayne  graduated  twenty  from  its  high  school  and  twelve 
m  its  training  school. 

2uERY. — When  did  the  Civil  Year  begin  in  September  ?  When 
s  it  changed  ?    Who  will  answer  ? 

rhe  Terre  Haute  Literary  Club  have  published  a  "memorial**  to 
as.  O.  Thompson,  in  pamphlet  form. 

>TATB  Normal  School. — A  good  judge  who  attended  the  com- 
incement  exercises  of  this  school  says  they  were  the  best  perform- 
ces  of  the  kind  he  ever  listened  to. 

i  tri-county  normal  will  be  held  at  Gosport.  J.  H.  Henry,  Supt. 
Morgan  county ;  W.  S.  Williams,  Supt.  of  Owen  county,  and  L.  B. 
iffin  of  Mooresville  are  the  principal  teachers.  Six  weeks,  begin- 
\%  July  13th. 

*Thc  Stenograph**  is  a  machine  for  writing  "short-hand.**  It 
(ily  beats  the  most  rapid  short-hand  reporter.  The  machine  is 
[iple  and  can  be  easily  mastered.  Its  use  is  taught  in  the  Indiana- 
lis  Business  University. 

Ierre  Haute. — The  high  school  graduated  21,  and  the  cora- 
sncement  occasion  was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  The  school 
very  large  and  very  popular.  W.  W.  Byers  is  Prin.,  and  W.  H. 
iley  still  holds  the  reins  as  Supt. 

\^ALPARAiso  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute  is  aver- 
ing  over  1200  in  attendance.  It  is  always  "booming.**  The  phe- 
menal  success  of  this  school  can  only  be  explained  on  the  score 
merit.    H.  B.  Brown  is  the  power  behind  the  throne. 

The  convention  of  county  superintendents  that  met  June  29th  and 
th  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  state.  Sixty-three  re- 
onded  to  the  first  roll-call.  The  new  superintendents  on  the  whole 
iproved  the  average  of  the  convention,  and  the  meeting  as  the 
umal  goes  to  press  promises  to  be  a  most  profitable  one. 

Southern  Indiana  Normal  College. — This  institution  is  located 
Mitchell,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  schools  in  the  state, 
le  attendance  is  good,  the  interest  is  excellent,  the  energy  of  the 
achers  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  harmony  complete.  W.  £.  Lugen- 
!el,  the  President,  is  an  active,  energetic,  effective  instructor. 

Richmond  Normal  ScHOOL.-^The  closing  exercises  of  the  Rich- 
ond  Normal  School  took  place  in  tbe  First  Baptist  Church  June 
th  and  12th.  The  class  numbers  sixteen.  An  unusually  fine  se- 
ction of  subjects,  which  were  very  creditably  discussed.  The  cer- 
icates  were  presented  and  an  excellent  address  made  by  Co.  Supt, 
C.  Macpherson.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  school  is  the  access  of 
\  pupils  to  a  library  of  over  12,000  volumes. 
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HuKriMGTON.  — A  crowd  isoo  strong  greeted  the  H«Btiagloii| 
high  school  class  of  '85,  June  i8th,  the  occasion  being  the  ( 
mencement  exercises  of  the  largest  dass  (11  boys  and  5  giris— 16  is  | 
all)  ever  graduated.  That  the  audience  remained  alnuMt  unh 
from  8  to  11}  p.  If.  is  evidence  of  the  interest  manifested. 
Emma  Purviance,  of  the  above  class,  attended  school  from  the  pri-| 
mary  department  through  a  course  of  12  years,  and  daring  aU  that  J 
time  was  never  absent  or  tardy.  Is  there  a  case  in  the  state  that  f 
equals  Miss  Emma's  record  ?    J.  W.  Caldwell  is  superintendent 


PERSONAL. 


D.  W.  Thomas  still  holds  the  fort  at  Wabash. 

A.  Whiteleather  has  been  re-elected  at  Bourbon. 

A.  W.  Dunkle  will  continue  in  charge  at  DelphL 

G.  G.  Manning  has  again  been  endorsed  at  Peru. 

W.  O.  Warrick  will  remain  next  year  at  Worthington. 

L.  A.  Canada  is  teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Winchester. 

A.  J.  Johnson,  of  Southport,  is  to  take  the  Milton  schoob. 

G.  F.  Kcnaston  has  been  continued  at  the  head  at  Attica. 

£.  H.  Butler  seems  to  be  a  fixture  as  Supt.  at  Winchester. 

W.  H.  Sims  will  enter  his  second  year  as  Supt.  at  Goshen. 

J.  F.  Martin  will  have  charge  at  Greenfield  again  next  year. 

K.  Vander  Maaten  will  be  principal  of  the  Portland  high  school 

John  P.  Mather  will  engineer  the  schools  another  year  at  Warsaw, 

J.  M.  McBroom  will  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Edinboig  high 
school. 

Elias  Boltz  has  been  retained  as  superintendent  of  the  Mishawaka 
schools. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin  has  been  re-elected  at  Fort  Wayne— just  as  we 
expected. 

R.  I.  Hamilton  will  continue  to  enforce  the  "  Hamiltonian  system** 
at  Anderson. 

W.  P.  Shannon  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Greensburg  schools 
another  year. 

J.  C.  Eagle  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  Edinburg  schoob  for 
a  seventh  year. 

J.  K.  Walts  is  about  14  years  old  at  Logansport,  and  has  arranged 
for  another  year. 

Charles  Hewett  seems  to  have  a  life  lease  on  the  Knigfatstowa 
schools,  and  yet  was  never  known  to  attend  an  educational  meetiag 
out  of  his  own  town. 
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L  D.  Moffitt  is  principal  of  the  new  nonnal  school  to  be  located 

kVorthington. 

L  Jones  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Zionsville  schools /or 

coming  year. 

V.  W.  Wirt  will  serve  his  second  year  as  superintendent  of  the 

Hand  schools. 

bhn  H.  Bobbitt  was  elected  Supt.  of  the  Decatur  county  schools 

the  fourth  time. 

ohn  M.  Bloss  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  4he  Muncie  schools  by 

inimous  consent. 

.  C.  Black  closed  a  very  successful  year  as  principal  of  the  Lo- 

ksport  high  school. 

I.  W.  Harvey  has  done  so  well  at  New  Castle  that  he  has  been 

sleeted  for  another  year. 

.  C.  Gregg,  after  a  second  business  rest,  has  again  been  re-elected 

ake  charge  of  the  Brazil  schools. 

I.  H.  Wood,  the  new  Supt.  of  the  New  Harmony  schools,  has  just 

sed  a  successful  normal  at  Winchester, 

I.  W.  Wood,  last  year  of  Milton,  Wayne  Co.,  has  been  elected 

»erintendent  of  the  schools  of 'Jefferson  ville. 

ames  Du  Shane  remains  in  chaige  of  the  South  Bend  schools — 

h  Charles  Bartlett  principal  of  the  high  school. 

^  S.  Caldwell,  of  New  Amsterdam,  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the 

nchester  high  school  vice  C.  H.  Wood,  resigned. 

.  D.  White,  a  leading  teacher  of  Decatur  county,  received  a  state 

tificate  at  the  late  examination  by  the  State  Board. 

V.  N.  Brown,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  has  been  elected 

distant  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  De  Pauw  University. 

ohn  Goodison,  well  known  to  many  teachers  in  Northern  Indiana, 

(  accepted  a  place  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

.  B.  Starr  has  been  promoted  from  the  principalship  of  a  ward 

Iding  to  the  superintendency  of  the  New  Albany  schools. 

'.  H.  Kirsch,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  late  superintendent 

Rensselaer,  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Franklin  schools* 

»Vallace  C.  Palmer  has  been  promoted  from  the  principalship  of  the 

^h  school  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Columbia  City  schools. 

.  M.  Olcott  has  completed  a  successful  year's  work  as  Supt.  of 

!  schools  at  Greencastle,  and  has  been  re-elected  for  next  year. 

iV.  A.  Bowles,  formerly  Supt.  of  the  Shelby  ville  schools,  is  now 

pt  of  schools  at  Dallas,  Texas.    Of  course  he  is  doing  good  work. 

r.  J.  Sanders,  Supt.  of  the  Butler  schools,  who  recently  received  a 

te  license,  is  hard  at  work  studying  for  a  degree  at  the  Wooster, 

lo,  Uni^ursity. 
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A.  C.  Goodwin,  for  many  years  fuperintendcnt  of  CUik  county, 
has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Owensboro,  Ky.,  sctotls. 

W.  C.  Barnhart,  well  known  in  Indiana,  has  been  re-elected  SapL 
of  the  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  schools,  and  heartily  endorsed  by  the  best 
"    citizens. 

J.  T.  Merrill  has  been  in  the  Lafayette  schools  about  twenty  jean, 
most  of  the  time  as  superintendent.  He  is  the  oldest  supeiintendeBt 
in  the  State. 

Prof  J.  C.  Ridpath,  Vice-President  of  De  Pauw  University,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  and  will  devote  himself  to  writings  "  History 
of  the  World." 

D.  M.  Nelson  has  been  unanimously  re- elected  Supt  of  Jasper 
county  schools.  This  is  a  deserved  compliment  to  an  energetic  aad 
thorough  man. 
>^  S.  S.  Parr,  Principal  of  the  De  Pauw  Normal  School,  has  sold  his 
Minnesota  Educational  paper,  and  will  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  school  work. 

O.  C.  Charlton,  of  Lebanon,  who  received  a  state  certificate  at  the 
last  examination,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  of 
Ottowa  University,  Kansas. 

W.  B.  Powell,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  the  Aurora,  111.,  schools^ 
and  author  of  "How  to  Talk"  and  "How  to  Write.**  has  recently 
been  elected  Supt.  of  the  schools  of  Washington  City. 

Supt.  B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Benton  county,  has  been  re-elected  hya 
board  of  opposite  politics  and  when  the  struggle  was  a  warm  one. 
This  is  a  deserved  compliment  to  a  faithful  and  competent  man. 

In  Tippecanoe  county  the  trustees  seem  to  believe  in  dvil  service 
reform,  t .  ^.,  when  you  have  a  good  man,  hold  on  to  him.  W.  H. 
Caulkins  has  been  the  Ji/tA  time  re-elected  county  superintendent 

Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  late  President  of  the  State  University,  is  nov 
located  in  Chicago  as  secretary  of  a  manufacturing  company.  He 
has  sold  his  magnificent  library  of  2700  volumes  to  Judge  D.  ?* 
Baldwin,  of  Logansport. 

Lewis  H.  Jones,  who  was  in  April  re-elected  superintendent  of  die 
Indianapolis  schools,  has  recently  had  his  salary  advanced  froor 
I2500  to  I2750  for  the  coming  year.  This  is  substaniial  proof  that 
Mr.  Jones  is  filling  the  bill. 

Charles  F.  Coffin,  for  several  years  past  Supt.  of  the  New  Albany 
schools,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  with  a  view  of  entering  the 
legal  profession.  Mr.  Coffin  is  comparatively  a  young  maAt&i'^i 
has  rapidly  advanced  to  a  high  place  in  the  profession.  It  is  to  he 
regretted,  from  an  educational  stand-point,  that  he  has  decided  to 
change  his  line  of  work.  He  is  capable  of  making  a  success  in  uy 
field  of  work  he  may  choose. 
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E.  C.  White,  Supt.  at  Albion,  was  offered  the^  schools  at  Carthage, 
[>.,  but  the  Albion  people  acted  wisely  and  raised  his  salary  and 
ained  him  for  home  consumption.  Good.  Mr.  White  has  just 
ued  a  little  book,  a  cut  from  which  can  be  seen  on  cover  page. 
W.  B.  Flick,  who  has  been  elected  supepntendent  of  Marion 
unty,  has  not  been  engaged  in  active  school  work  for  several 
ars,  but  was  formerly  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  county* 
iving  served  as  trustee  in  the  interregnum  he  has  not  lost  his  in^ 
est  in  the  work. 

D.  £.  Hunter,  as  superintendent,  gave  an  annual  address  to  the 
ashington  high  school,  May  24th.  His  subject  was,  as  usual,  a 
ique  one — **  A  lesson  from  the  hymn  book."  The  history  of  the 
igin  of  many  of  our  oldest  and  best  hymns,  as  well  as  the  lessons 
rived,  are  both  interesting  and  profitable  study. 
J.  A.  Wood,  after  eight  years'  service  as  superintendent  of  the 
tiools  at  Washington,  Ind..  will  locate  in  Kansas' next  year.  J.  M. 
idgman  is  promoted  from  the  principalship  of  the  high  school  to 
i  the  vacancy  created  by  Mr.  Wood's  retirement,  and  Mrs.  Alice 
idgman  will  have  charge  of  the  Washington  high  school. 

Rev.  L.  G.  Hay,  of  Indianapolis,  an  old-time  teacher,  for  many 
ars  a  missionary  in  India,  for  several  years  past  a  business  man, 
d  always  a  christian  gentleman,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of 
seminary  for  young  ladies  at  Terre  Haute,  to  be  opened  next  fall 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  As  this  is  the  only 
hool  of  the  class  in  Indiana  it  should  be  well  patronized. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  for  many  years  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  the 
dianapolis  schools,  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  as  Superintendent 
the  Providence,  R.  I.,  schools,  has  been  re-elected,  and  had  his 
lary  advanced  from  $3000  to  ^4000.  One  of  his  daughters,  Miss 
tria,  is  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
e  other  at  the  Graylock  Boys'  Institute  at  South  Williamstown, 
assachusetts. 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  who  has  just  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  State 
ormal  School,  has  not  yet  determined  his  course  for  the  immediate 
ture.  While  he  has  in  view  some  literary  work,  he  may  for  a  time 
igage  in  something  that  will  give  more  activity,  and  thus  recuper- 
e  his  health.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  confidence  of  the  trustees 
\  expressed  in  their  resolution  when  his  resignation  was  accepted. 
is  also  pleasant  to  note  (and  it  must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  Mr, 
rown,)  that  the  great  body  of  students  who  have  come  in  contact 
ith  him  hold  in  high  regard  and  appreciate  the  service  he  has  ren- 
cred  them.  Mr.  Brown  has  done  a  valuable  work  for  the  normal 
ad  for  the  state  at  large  which  is  highly  appreciated  and  will  not 
t  forgotten. 
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W.  W.  Parsons  has  been  unanimously  elected  PresideBt  of  te 
State  Normal  School  'vic^  Geo.  P.  Brown,  resigned.  It  is  rather  n- 
markable  that  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the  alnaai 
of  the  institution,  and  the  leading  teachers  of  the  state  were  ahnort 
a  unit  in  favor  of  Mr.  Parsons  for  the  place.  This  action  insures  the 
continuance  of  the  high  standing  of  the  school,  which  lor  stricdj 
professional  work  has  no  superior  and  few  equals  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Parsons  is  a  graduate  of  both  the  regular  and  the  ad« 
vance  course  of  the  school,  and  besides  a  few  years  of  successlnl  ex* 
perience  outside,  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  school  for  the  past  twehre 
years.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  vice-president  He,  diere* 
fore,  knows  thoroughly  the  work  and  the  spirit  of  the  school,  and  ii 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  its  plan,  scope,  and  aim.  His  success  Is  in- 
sured from  the  beginning. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


How  to  Build  a  House  is  the  the  title  of  a  little  pamphlet  contaia- 
ing  a  good  variety  of  designs  for  houses,  published  by  Geoige  W. 
Ogilvie,  230  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

Biographical  and  UUrary  Gauus  with  Cards,  by  Walter  Wallace, 
of  Columbus,  Ind. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  arranged  these  cards  and  planned  these  games 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  teach  about  500  different  facts.  He  desiies 
to  secure  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  cards. 

tVriting  and  Drawing  Charts  for  Schools  and  F'amiiigs,  published 
by  Fink  &  Adams,  Portland,  Ind. 

These  charts  contain  the  principles  and  elements  of  these  subjects 
carefully  and  systematically  arranged,  and  must  be  of  help  to  both 
teacher  and  student. 

The  Blue  Booh,  giving  a  list  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Indiana, 
with  the  names  of  the  township  trustee,  the  school  board,  superin- 
tendent and  teachers,  together  with  the  salaries  paid,  is  a  veiy  osdvl 
little  book.  It  names  *'probabU  vacancies.'*  The  arrangement  of 
the  book  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be,  but  still  it  gives  valuable  in- 
formation  pertaining  to  schools  and  teachers  in  good  form.  T.  A. 
De  Weese,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  the  author  and  publisher. 

Thi  Power  and  Authority  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers  « the 
Management  of  Public  Schools.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers: 
W.  J.  Button,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

The  above  is  a  collection  of  decisions  bearing  upon  the  powers 
and  authority  of  school  officers  and  teachers.  The  facts  of  each  case 
are  stated,  and  then  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  given.    The  cases 
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coYer  the  whole  field  of  school  work.  The  book  will  be  of  use  to 
aay  one  connected  with  schools,  and  it  will  be  of  special  value  to 
^school  officers. 

Saddles  Hand-Book  of  ArUhnutu,  by  W.  H.  Saddler,  6  &  8  N. 
Charles'Strect,  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  book  contains  the  greatest  number  of  problems  of  any  book 
we  have  seen.  There  are  more  than  5000  problems  in  the  book. 
Instead  of  lengthy  rules,  solutions  and  definitions,  inductive  ques- 
tions are  substituted.  It  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
lireak  up  the  habit  of  solving  problems  by  sampU.  The  book  is  not 
a  self-instnictor:  it  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  a  live,  wide-awake 
ieacher. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Ph.  D.  New 
Tork :     Sheldon  &  Co.    Alex.  Forbes,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

This  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject 
-since  its  publication  six  years  ago ;  but  in  order  to  use  every  new 
thought  and  be  up  to  the  times  in  every  particular,  the  author  has 
•carefully  revised  the  entire  book.  The  entire  chapter  on  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  has  been  rewritten,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  ele- 
mentary treatise  stands  ahead  of  it.  The  book  is  fully  and  aptly 
illustrated,  and  with  its  added  chapter  on  the  Relation  of  Electricity 
to  Heat  and  Mechanical  Work,  leaves  nothing  to  be  added.  It  must 
ht  seen  to  be  appreciated.    Sample  copies  for  examination  75  cts. 

Pestalozgfs  Leonard  and  Gertrude  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume 
which  has  been  added  by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  to  their  series  of  Edu- 
cational Classics. 

It  is  a  greatly  abridged  translation  of  an  epoch-making  book,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1781.  In  the  century  which  has 
elapsed  since  its  first  publication  the  attention  of  teachers  has  been 
increasingly  attracted  to  its  remarkable  author  and  the  fundamental 
principles  he  enunciated.  Those  not  familiar  with  the  language  of 
the  original  will  rejoice  that  this  well  made  and  inexpensive  trans- 
lation places  within  their  reach  the  opportunity  of  studying  some  of 
Pestalozzi's  ideas  in  regard  to  educational  questions.  The  position 
which  he  has  given  Gertrude  in  the  small  community  of  Bonnal 
(which  typifies  the  world)  ought  to  gratify  those  who  claim  the  most 
for  women.  

BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


SPtiNO  Bbach  Hotkl  is  decidedly  the  best  one  at  Rome  City,  or  Island 
Park.    It  is  timpiy  frst-c/ass. 

The  best  route  from  Indianapolis  to  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation at  Rome  City  is  via  Mancie. 

TlACHERS  desiring  to  attend  a  Normal  School,  or  those  wi.*hing  a  situation 
or  an  increase  of  salary,  should  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  '*  7*^1^  Educational 
World:'*     Address,  W,  Sayler,  Editor^  Logansport,  Ind,  i-iat. 
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The  C.  C.  &  I.  ("Bse  Line")  Railway  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  to  tbe 
National  Teachers'  Association  at  Saratoga  at  I25,  -  ood  till  Aagntt  31st,  ami 
allow  a  stop  over  at  Niagara  Falls.  This  is  the  shortest,  quickest,  sod  best 
route  East. 

The  New  Decatur  Route. — Solid  trains  between  Indianapolis  and  Peo- 
ria, including  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  at  rednced 
rates.  This  is  the  quickest  line  and  is  always  on  time.  The  shortest  ponble 
route  to  Kansas  City,  with  only  one  change  of  cars.  For  lowest  fares  and  fuH 
information  apply  to  Newby  &  Jordan,  agents,  I.  D.  &  S.  R'y,  136  South  SIk 
nois  street,  Indianapolis.  7-tf 

AMHERST  COLLEGE  Summer  School  of  Langii«|ret.— BegiM 
on  Monday,  July  6th,  and  continues  five  weeks.  Superior  advantages  for  tbe 
acquisition  of  Foreign  Languages.  Twelve  Departments — Nineteen  Tetch- 
ers.  Religious  Service  in  French  on  Sunday.  Location  one  of  Ihemoitbeaa- 
tiful  and  healthful  in  New  England.  Tuition  1 15.00.  For  information  and 
program,  address  Prof.  W.  L.  Montague,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  MasL 

Excursion  Rates  for  Fourth  of  July,  1885.— The  C,  St  L  ft  P.^ 
J.,  M.  &  I.,  and  I.  &.  V.  Railroads  will  sell  cheap  excursion  tickets  to  tsd 
from  all  stations  on  their  respective  lines,  on  July  2d,  3d  and  4th,  good  to  re- 
turn until  July  6th,  inclusive.  This  will  be  an  excellent  opportanity  afforded 
the  people  living  along  the  roads  named  above  to  visit  friends  at  a  distance, 
or  form  pic-nic  or  excursion  parties  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  Natioa's 
Birthday. 

Cedar  Lake,  Ind. — For  information  of  those  who  have  never  visited  thii 
charming  resort,  will  state  that  it  is  located  on  the  line  of  the  Monon  Roate, 
L.,  N.  A.  &  C.  R*y,  38  miles  south  of  Chicago,  and  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water — fed  by  springs  and  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  grove  of  oak  and  saa- 
ple  trees — alive  with  game  fish,  such  as  bass  and  pickerel.  There  are  good 
hotel  accommodations.  There  are  plenty  of  row-boats  and  several  small 
steamers  on  the  lake,  an(?  the  dancing  platforms,  swings,  etc.,  are  in  first-dass 
condition.  Round  trip  tickets  from  Indianapolis,  $4.35,  good  for  seven  days; 
at  $5  S5»  tickets  good  until  October  31,  1885. 

FiNK    &    Adams' 
Writing  and   Drawing  Charts, 

NOS.    I    AND   2, 

For  Schools  and  Private  Families. 

Copyrighted   April,    1885. 

7-2t  Portland,  Jay  County,  Indiana. 

CONSUMPTION  CUBED. 

nilD  IICU/  Qf^Unni  AinC  ^^^  ^^^  ^^*^  *°^  cheapest  tyttem  for  coadaciiiic •chooliiB 
UUn  nLIf  UUrlUUL  AlUugood  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  ckraM» 
credit  cards.  50  large  beautifui  chromo  merit  cards,  and  is  large  elegant  artistic  chfoao 
excelsior  caxds,  price  per  set  $x ;  half  set  soc.  500  new  designs  briUiaat  artislk  duoMS 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthdajr,  easter, friendship,  rcncabvsacc» 
address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  at  5, 10,  13,  soaad  ssc 


per  dos.    Large  set  samples  aoc.    If  you  clo  not  care  to  order  samples  send  any  a 

Ku  wish ;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will  sorely  please  yon.  Price 
t,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes  free.    All  postpaid  by  mail.    Stamps  taken.    T\an 
send  a  trial  order.    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Fa.  lo-iy 
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THE  MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG, 

[AddreH  delivered  before  the  jyt  State  Teachen'  Atsociation.] 
REV.  O.  d^tfctULLOCH. 


THIS  subject  which  I  am  to  present  to  you, — the  moral  ed- 
ucation of  the  young, — is  one  peculiarly  related  to  educa- 
tional associations.  It  is  one  in  which  I  am  interested  as 
a  teacher  with  you,  standing  upon  the  same  platform,  recogniz- 
ing you,  like  myself,  as  one  of  the  graces.  You  remember  there 
were  originally  three  graces,  now  there  are  four.  Originally  there 
were  medicine,  law^  and  the  ministry,  to  which  we  now  admit, 
very  gladly  admit,  the  teacher.  .  And  so  I  stand  upon  the  same 
platform  with  you  interested  in  the  young.  The  moral  educa 
tion  of  the  young  certainly  belongs  to  a  complete  school  system. 
This  is  true,  because  you  have  the  children  so  much  of  their 
time,  because  the  common  school  system  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  land,  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  develop 
the  mind  without  instructing  in  morals.  We  may  analyze  the 
human  mind  according  to  the  best  received  system  of  psychol- 
ogy; we  may  map  out  the  mind  very  much  as  Spurzheim  pictures 
faculties  on  the  exterior  of  the  head,  or  as  Ferrier  localizes  the 
functions  of  the  brain ;  we  may  say  there  is  an  education  of  the 
intellect,  an  education  of  the  feelings,  and  an  education  of  the 
wiU;  but  after  all  nature  recognizes  no  such  divisions;  these  are 
only  conveniences.  Human  nature  acts  as  a  whole.  You  can 
not  touch  one  without  touching  all.  '<  Touch  but  one,"  says 
Whittier,  "of  the  thousand  strings  of  life,  and  the  jarring  note 
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will  tun  through  all."  It  would  be  impossible,  then,  for  any 
school  system  to  avoid  teaching  in  some  way  morals  or  immorals 
to  the  young.  The  very  neglect  to  teach  them  would  be  an  im> 
moral  teaching.  But  I  am  happy  in  saying  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  common  school  system  of  this  country  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  forces  in  the  moral  education  of  the  young.     ♦     *     * 

I  most  certainly  believe  that  instruction  in  promptitude,  punc- 
tuality, correct  thinking  and  statement,  in  self-control  and  in 
social  equality  are  most  valuable  in  the  moral  education  of  the 
young.  But  beyond  that,  I  should  say  that  the  schools  fail  to 
emphasize  this  as  a  part  of  their  duty.  It  is  taken  up,  you  may 
say,  indirectly,  almost  unconsciously,  incidentally ;  not  as  a  di- 
rect thing.  It  will  hardly  be  assumed  that  the  function  of  the 
School  as  commonly  understood  is  to  teach  right  and  wrong  as  to 
their  distinctions,  is  to  make  felt  the  binding  obligation  of  right. 
Yet  I  can  hardly  see  how  this  teaching  of  morals  can  be  left  out, 
because,  if  this  were  not  so,  we  should  simply  educate  a  faculty 
and  not  the  whole  man.  The  intellect  has  no  moral  quality  in 
itself.  We  know  this,  that  it  is  possible  to  educate  a  good  bur- 
glar, that  it  is  possible  to  educate  one  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
use  the  last  results  of  scientific  thought,  and  yet  be  a  bad  man, 
when  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  that.  Therefore  it  would  seem  to 
be  important  that  those  to  whom  is  committed  such  great  respon- 
sibilities and  trust  on  the  part  of  the  public  should  see  to  it  that 
these  years  are  not  spent  in  such  a  way  that  when  scholars  are 
turned  out  upon  society  they  become  part  of  a  criminal  dass, 
but  rather  that  graduation  from  a  public  institution  shall  inferen- 
tially  carry  with  it  the  thought,  Here  is  a  good  man ;  here  is  a 
good  wonHin;  for,  you  remember,  Matthew  Arnold  said,  ''Con- 
duct is  three  fourths  of  life."  Yes,  that  is  so,  and  the  one  thing 
that  we  are  concerned  with  as  citizens,  as  members  of  society  is 
how  our  men  and  women  act.  We  will  allow  the  largest  diverg- 
ence,  if  you  please,  of  religious  opinion ;  we  are  content  that 
society  shall  divide  itself  up  into  political  parties  ad  lihUum^  but 
we  must  have  observance  of  law  and  a  recognition  of  obligation, 
speaking  truth  one  with  another.  We  must  have  personal  pu- 
rity ;  we  must  have  self-control ;  we  must  have  a  recognition  of 
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the  rights  of  others  in  person  and  property.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  if,  turning  over  to  you  this  vast  amount  of  money  to  edu- 
cate our  children  and  intrusting  these  souls  to  you  in  their  pli- 
able condition,  you  do  not  give  our  boys  and  girls  education  in 
the  science  of  conduct,  so  that  they  will  as  by  an  instinct  do  the 
right  thing  and  hate  the  wrong  thing,  we  have  illy  spent  the 
money  and  have  done  injustice  to  ourselves  in  trusting  you  with 
our  children. 

If  I  were  to  criticise  the  development  of  this  age,  I  should 
say  that  it  had  cultivated, what  I  call  sympathetic  emotion,  and 
had  neglected  the  moral  education  of  its  young.  Let  me  explain 
this.  Christianity  entered  the  world  and  its  gift  to  it  was  sympa- 
thetic emotion.  Imaginatively  it  entered  into  every  heart,  it 
took  upon  itself  the  sorrow  and  the  suffering  of  everything. 
"Do  unto  others,"  it  says,  ''as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you."  This  peculiarity  of  sympathetic  imagination,  reading 
another  person's  life  as  you  read  your  own  by  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy, is  the  secret, — one  of  the  secrets  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  deli- 
cate consideration  for  others'  feelings,  a  sense  of  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  strong  to  care  for  the  weak.  He  entered  the 
world  with  this  thought,  and  now  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 
this  thought  of  sympathetic  emotion  has  been  part  of  our  mind 
and  of  our  heart  until  every  Christmas  tide  it  wells  up  into  a 
great  feeling.  We  can  not  bear  to  think  that  we  sit  at  any  table 
over-loaded  when  others  are  hungry,  or  that  pleasure  is  in  our 
hearts  when  others  are  sad ;  and  to  the  extent  that  we  know  a 
need,  we  feel  a  certain  obligation  to  meet  it  Even  when  we  do 
not  know  of  it,  the  great  undefined  mass  of  sorrow  and  ill  and 
evil  in  the  world  rolls  over  upon  our  sensitive  souls,  and  we 
search  out  the  cause  which  we  know  not  Now  this  emphasis 
has  been  laid  upon  sympathetic  emotion,  upon  peace,  good  will, 
love  and  affection  and  generous  response  to  appeal  uttered  or 
unexpressed.  This  has  been  developed  and  it  is  peculiarly  the 
Christian  idea.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  one  element  which  Jesus 
Christ  added  to  the  old  Hebrew  religion ; — what  Prof.  Seelye 
has  called  ''enthusiasm  for  humanity." 

But  Christianity  was  developed  out  of  the  old  Hebrew  idea  of 
righteousness,  of  doing  what  was  right,  and  the  gift  which  the 
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Hebrew  nation  made  to  the  world  par  exceiUnce  was  just  diis: 
that  there  is  in  society  a  power  that  makes  for  righCeousDess,  that 
hates  that  which  is  evil  and  will  not  tolerate  it  That  power  thai 
makes  for  righteousness,  that  fnrce,  you  will  recognize  as  behig, 
according  to  Matthew  Arnold,  the  central  thought  of  the  Hebrew 
religion,  and  Christ  touched  this  with  emotion,  and  upon  the 
basis  of  this  righteousness,  built  up  also  the  thought  of  sympa- 
thetic emotion,  so  that  we  think  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
to  do  what  is  right,  but  also  to  see  that  rightness  and  justice  and 
truth  are  done  in  love  and  through  lov/s  to  all. 

Now  I  do  think,  my  friends,  that  there  is  a  neglect  of  that 
which  underlies  this  sympathetic  emotion,  namely,  the  moial 
education,  the  recognition  of  the  moral  principle  in  life,  its  place 
and  its  value.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  cultivated,  especially 
in  our  homes,  our  children's  natures,  until  their  eyes  fill  with 
tears  at  sight  of  sorrow  and  their  hearts  bound  toward  that  whi<^ 
needs  them ;  but  that  we  have  neglected  this  instruction  in  the 
moral  principle  of  things.  Now  while  the  home  l^is  emphasized 
this  thought  of  sympathetic  emotion,  the  school  system  of  this 
land,  as  I  understand  it,  has  emphasized  the  intellect  and  has 
given  an  immense  impetus  to  intellectual  development  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me  true,  that  there  is  nothing 
moral  in  the  intellect  itself,  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
honor  and  the  distance  from  here  to  the  sun.  I  might  be  able 
to  answer  nine  questions  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  give  die 
exact  diameter  of  the  moon,  and  have  eleven  examples  correctly 
done  in  decimal  fractions,  and  not  be  any  nearer  to  speaking^ 
truth,  doing  justice  and  being  personally  right  There  is  no 
connection  between  the  two. 

Have  we  not  then  to  begin  a  scientific  system  of  instrucdon 
in  morals  and  incorporate  that  in  our  schools  ?  In  our  schools^ 
I  say,  because  I  consider  that  the  educative  influence  of  the 
schools  is  greater  far  than  is  the  educative  influence  of  the  home. 
The  home,  as  I  understand  it,  has  the  first  and  most  important 
years  of  life.  At  three  months  old,  we  will  say,  the  most  impor* 
Unt  part  of  life  is  already  past  At  three  years  old,  affirms  Mr. 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Darwin,  the  child  is  in  possessicm  of  all  the 
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I»inciples  of  life,  and  that  thereafter  it  is  011I7  a  question  of  their 
application.  But  you  take  them  at  six  or  seven  years  old,  and 
have  them  for  six,  eight  or  ten  years,  six  hours  a  day.  Nay, 
more  than  that,  for  you  exercise  a  control  over  their  going  and 
their  coming,  and  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  numlier  of  hours 
of  the  day  belong  to  the  school  and  the  school  discipline,  and 
the  school  government.  Therefore  we  charge  you  to  take  this 
op  as  part  of  your  duty,  the  instruction  of  our  children  in  the 
moral  principles  of  life. 

And  here  I  turn  to  another  thought  in  connection  with  this 
subject  The  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  was  a  great 
epoch;  the  discovery  of  the  kws  of  planetary  motion  also.  The 
Darwinian  laws  of  development  through  natural  selection,  let  us 
say,  marks  an  epoch.  Is  it  any  less  an  epoch,  the  discovery 
that  the  moral  principles  of  siociety  are  part  of  the  very  constitu- 
tution  of  nature  ?  That  morality,  that  right  and  wrong,  do  not 
rest  upon  the  distinctions  made  by  a  personal  will,  that  they  do 
not  rest  upon  the  authoritative  statement  made  by  the  Bible  or 
other  sacred  books,  but  are  part  of  the  very  constitution  of  na- 
ture ?  This  is  the  second  thought  which  I  bring  to  you.  This 
discovery  is  due  in  part  to  the  intuitions,  if  you  please,  of  Mr. 
Emerson ;  it  is  due  to  the  comparative  studies  of  Mr.  Spencer 
and  others,  that  what  may  be  called  the  Science  of  Morality  is 
taking  its  place  now  among  the  recognized  studies  of  the  world. 
There  is  a  scientific  basis  for  morality.  If  I  make  a  command 
to  a  child,  and  he  says  ' '  Why  ?  "  what  am  I  to  say  ?  I  may  say, 
first,  putting  it  upon  my  own  personal  will,  '^You  must  do  it 
because  I  say  it."  Suppose  the  child  goes  beyond  that  and  says, 
"Why  do  you  say  it?"  I  may  say,  **  Well,  public  opinion  says 
it;  the  law  has  afiSrmed  it;  the  Bible  has  uttered  it."  That  will 
do  for  a  time.  By  and  by  comes  a  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
public  opinion  and  as  to  the  correct  interpretation,  or,  if  you 
please,  as  to  the  authority  itself,  of  the  Bible.  What  then  ?  You 
must' be  able  to  go  beyond  that  and  say,  <<In  the  very  nature  of 
things;  among  the  necessary  conditions  of  social  life,  as  neces- 
sary as  are  physical  laws  to  physical  nature,  are  these  moral 
principles."    We  recc  gnize  the  place  and  power  of  the  physical 
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forces  and  of  their  methods  and  laws  of  action.  Ught^  hot, 
chemical  afiuiity,  gravitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  all  tbeie 
are  recognized.  No  one  doubts  that  they  are  part  oi  the  Tcry 
nature  of  things.  Wherever  things  are,  there  these  forces  are. 
By  their  interplay,  there  has  been  built  up  this  phjftical  condi' 
tion,  there  has .  been  woven  this  beautiful  fabric — ^what  Goedie 
calls  the  "garment  of  God." 

All  elements  combine  in  certain  relations.  Two  and  two  do 
not  more  necessarily  make  four  than  do  certain  combinatk»s  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  make  water.  Go  back  into  the  andent 
periods  before  brooding  time  began,  and  water  would  have  com- 
bined in  just  that  way,  and  when  the  last  drop  shall  have  gone 
from  this  earth,  the  mist  will  be  but  water  in  just  such  exact  com- 
bination. No  one  questions  that  No  one  questions  diat  heat 
is  a  mode  of  motion;  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  modes  of 
motion.  No  one  questions  gravitation.  You  would  not  doubt  lor 
a  second  if  I  should  step  off  this  platform  I  would  falL  You  know 
the  law  which  draws  me  toward  the  earth's  center.  But  do  yoa 
know,  do  you  believe  that  what  are  called  the  moral  principles 
are  just  as  much  a  condition  of  the  nature  of  things  as  these  phys- 
ical forces  ?  Do  you  believe  that  truth  is  just  as  much  a  force  io 
society  as  gravitation  is  in  matter?  Do  you  believe  that  justioe 
is  just  as  much  a  necessary  condition  of  social  combination  as  is 
attraction  in  the  planetary  system  ?  Do  you  believe  that  it  is 
just  as  impossible  to  evade  or  avoid  the  penalties  from  the  break- 
ing of  one  as  it  is  from  the  breaking  of  the  other  ?  Do  yoa  be- 
lieve that  if  I  tell  a  lie  a  certain  ill  will  come  to  me  in  tiie  way 
of  a  penalty  that  is  just  as  quick  in  its  action,  just  as  unerring  as 
would  be  the  result  .if  I  step  /off  a  piecipioe  ?  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve this,  you  have  not  read  this  late  science  of  morality.  Lying 
at  the  heart  of  every  crystal  is  a  moral  law.  The  stars  move 
along  lines  of  rectitude.  Right  and  wrong  are  no  less  a  part  of 
the  nature  of  things  to  us  than  are  these  physical  fnccs.  This 
is  the  scientific  basis  of  morality.  This  is  the  new  command- 
ment from  Sinai.  The  ancients  felt  this.  The  andents  felt  their 
way  out  into  a  recognition  of  this  moral  order  through  pain  and 
penalty.    They  found  out  at  last  that  one  may  not  meddle  wifii 
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the  great  spiritual  forces.  No  public  opinion  can  make  right 
wrong  nor  wrong  right.  No  vested  right,  though  of  a  thousand 
years  continuance,  can  give  a  thief  a  right  to  his  property.  No 
mind  will  recognize  it  as  a  property  right,  though  by  law  upon 
law  and  in  the  very  constitution  itself  it  should  be  embodied  as 
a  great  truth.  Yes,  this  is  the  new  science  of  morality;  ''the 
data  of  ethics."  Right,  justice,  truth,  personal  purity,  patriot- 
ism, honor  and  honesty ; — these  are  the  spiritual  forces  of  mor- 
ality which  build  up  society  to  make  it  happy  and  good ;  which 
perfect  character ;  which  plac^  men  and  women  upon  their  feet, 
just  as  the  chemical  forces,  just  as  the  forces  of  motion  and  light 
make  us  men  and  women  of  perfect  physical  condition  and  stat- 
ure. I  can  but  hint  these  things.  If  you  care  to  do  so,  you 
can  read  of  this  in  Emerson's  <* Sovereignty  of  Ethics"  and  in 
his  "Perpetual  Forces."  These  are  based,  not  on  painful  grop, 
mgs  after  these  truths,  but  by  direct  insight  into  the  fact  that  the 
bases  of  society  are  moral.  Or  if  you  will  take  it  further,  you 
will  find  in  Mr.  Spencer's  "Sociology"  this  thing  worked  out 
by  experiment  and  the  comparative  method,  to  show  us  that 
ethics  do  not  rest  upon  personal  will,  are  not  matters  of  public 
opinion,  do  not  rest  upon  the  authority  of  anything,  but  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  very  nature  of  things.  Upon  this  nature  of  things, 
out  of  it,  grows  custom,  grows  law,  grows  governmental  recogni- 
tion, grows  religious  affirmation  of  what  is  right,  and  denuncia- 
tion of  what  is  wrong.  Our  ten  commandments  are  but  the  wel- 
ling up  out  of  the  heart  of  nature  of  these  great  spiritual  forces 
of  morality  uttered  amid  the  fire  of  Sinai.  As  one  says  whom 
I  have  already  quoted, — 

/<  Oat  of  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old ; 
Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame 
The  litanies  of  nations  came ; 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below, 
The  canticles  of  joy  and  woe." 

Now,  I  think  from  this  basis  may  be  projected  a  science  of 
morality  which  may  be  incorporated  into  your  schools  and  school 
systems.  It  is  very  true,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  mark  for 
this.     On  such  a  system  as  this  you  may  construct  a  system  of 
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teaching,  not  the  dry  bones  of  any  formulated  system,  but  i 
thing  which  shall  recognize  all  the  while  that  yon  are  dealing 
with  something  which  can  not  be  moved ;  ''On  the  solid  ground 
of  nature/'  says  Wordsworth,  ''rests  the  mind  that  builds  for 
aye/'  When  I  know  that  I  speak  truth,  that  I  am  but  uttering 
the  veracity  of  every  atom  of  this  great  globe ;  then  it  seems  to 
me  I  have  a  forc^  behind  me  which  will  help  me  to  be  faithfiil 
to  my  truth.  If  I  simply  say  what  by  common  consent  has  been 
recognized  as  true,  then  I  may  find  that  the  movable  eleme&ti 
in  us  may  change  that  standard  and  I  may  have  to  adjust  mj 
conduct  to  new  conditions.  But  when  I  have  heard  what  na- 
ture has  said,  the  great  God  speaking  through  it  and  affinning 
it,  I  ask  not  your  voices  as  to  what  I  shall  say,  nor  your  opiniom 
as  to  the  results  of  it.  I  then  simply  say  what  is  said  to  me.  I 
lean  my  ear  to  catch  the  whisper  of  Heavenly  Truth,  bend  mj 
'  eye  to  watch  its  distinctions  in  rectitude.  Then  I  know  thattbe 
elements  of  society  combine  according  to  a  golden  rule,  and 
that  truth  and  the  great  moral  distinctions  arejiot  a  caprice  of 
the  will  and  not  an  imaginative  utterance  of  my  mind,  but  the 
voice  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God. 

The  method  of  teaching  such  a  science,  or  the  formation  of  it 
into  a  system,  the  technicalities  of  it,  I  have  no  time  to  talk  to 
you  about  to- day;  only  this,  be  sure  that  it  must  come.  We 
demand  of  you,  we  taxpayers  and  parents,  that  you  givensa 
place  in  your  school  system  for  instruction  in  conduct  I  see 
my  boys  and  girls  but  a  little  time  in  the  day.  I  know  very  wd 
that  you  will  protect  them  from  outside  influences.  I  have  do 
question  but  what  they  will  understand  fractions  and  the  rule  of 
three  and  equation  of  payments.  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of 
the  abstrusities  of  grammar  may  ultimately  penetrate  into  their 
darkened  brains ;  but  unless  you  can  make  them  recognize  the 
distinction  in  nature  between  right  and  wrong ;  unless  yoa  can 
make  them  feel  the  sacred  obligation  of  the  right ;  unless  joa 
can  teach  them  that  they  had  better  die  than  lie,  or  be  false  to 
themselves  and  the  highest  principles,  then  I  have  done  wrong 
in  giving  so  much  of  their  early  years  to  you. 

Nqw  I  appeal  to  you  who  are  oldest  and  wisest  here  that  joo 
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take  this  np.  I  would  have  you  study  Emerson's  works  with 
just  this  one  thought  of  finding  therein  the  scientific  basis  of 
morality.  I  would  have  you  become  familiar  with  his  "Perpet- 
ual Forces**  and  his  "Sovereignty  of  Ethics."  I  would  have 
you  read  Spencer's  "DaUof  Ethics"  and  "Social  butistics." 

"  So  netr  is  gnuideur  to  our  dust,  so  dose  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers,  *Lo,  thou  must,'  the  youth  replies,  <I  caiu' " 

You  will  find  ever3rthing  respond  to  it  The  magnetic  needle 
turns  toward  the  pole,  turn  it  howsoever  you  will.  Present  these 
truths,  not  as  the  utterance  of  parent  or  teacher,  not  as  the  ca- 
pricious commandment  of  some  stem  law  giver,  but  as  the  very 
necessary  voice  of  God,  and  you  will  find  the  response  then  is 
quick  and  immediate.  A  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  and  a  cer- 
tun  disposition  to  say  and  recognize  the  truth  will  be  seen,  which 
will  make  itself  felt  in  the  relation  between  teacher  and  scholar. 
Teach  it  how  you  will.  Teach  it  by  story ;  give  incidents  of 
moral  courage ;  tell  of  every  patriot ;  tell  them  of  every  true  man, 
history  is  full  of  examples  of  such.  Pass  by  the  current  gossip  of 
the  day.  Ask  them  not  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  who  is  pres- 
ident or  who  has  a  post  office,  but  to  give  heed  to  the  great  names 
which  come  down  in  history.  From  Chaucer  to  Whittier  let  the 
greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  become  familiar  to  them. 
And  then  little  by  litde  as  by  an  instinct,  in  every  questionable 
transaction,  the  needle  of  the  moral  sentiment  will  point  to  that 
which  is  right;  in  every  question  of  selfishness,  the  balance  will 
lean,  not  to  expediency,  but  to  right.  Thus  you  shall  find  that 
the  truths  of  nature  are  the  truths  of  the  soul,  and  that  they 
have  become  possessed  with  a  moral  furnishing  which  shall  pass 
through  mind  through  memory  into  the  very  nature  of  the  soul 
itself. 


-h 


CULTIVATING  INATTENTION. 


S.  S.  PARR,  PRIN.  DB  PAUW  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Carrlsssness  is  a  personal  calamity  of  great  magnitude.  As 
society  becomes  more  complex,  the  fatality  of  carelessness  in- 
creases to  such  an  extent  that  the  thoroughly  careless  person  is 
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as  much  of  a  failure  as  the  more  pronounced  kinds  of  tlie  weik- 
minded.  Carelessness  rests  at  bottom  on  inattention  as  a  ooo. 
firmed  mental  habit  Whatever  cultivates  inattention  fosien 
carelessness. 

The  permanent  results  of  all  education  are  the  habits  fanned 
by  it.  School-education  is  not  an  exception  to  this  general  rale. 
Whatever  the  school  or  teacher,  the  formation  of  habit  goes  oo. 
Thus  the  results  of  a  poor,  bad  or  indifferent  school  can  never  be 
merely  negative.  A  positive  residiuum  of  habit  will  always  re- 
main. Knowledge,  from  its  very  nature,  is  of  no  value  exoe|it 
it  be  directed  by  right  habits  and  right  modes  of  action.  A  good 
example  of  this  fact  was  the  "paleontological  dead  beat"  who 
lately  victimized  numerous  Indiana  scientists,  by  purloining  the 
choicest  specimens  from  their  cabinets.  He  had  a  comprehen- 
sive and  exact  knowledge  of  geology,  paleontology,  botany  and 
literature.  And  yet  he  was  a  common  vagabond  and  thie^  b^ 
cause  of  bad  moral  habits.  The  world  b  full  of  people  who 
possess  plenty  of  knowledge,  but  whose  mental  habits  atteilj 
incapacitate  them  for  any  efficient  use  of  it  Habit^  as  Matthev 
Arnold  rightly  iiuggests,  ,is  not  the  last  word  in  culture.  He 
would  no  doubt  have  added  that  it  b  the  last  word  in  school- 
education. 

An  important  question,  then,  always  is,  ''What  habit  does 
this  course  of  action  tend  to  form  ?"  There  are  many  kinds  of 
teaching  and  learning  that  cultivate  the  habit  of  inattention  and 
thus  of  general  mental  incapacity.  There  are  school-rooms  that 
unwittingly,  perhaps,  have  full-rigged  curricula  arranged  to  gnul- 
uate  their  pupils  into  this  misfortune.  Many  apparently  hann- 
less  practices  destroy  the  power  of  observation,  memory,  and 
thought. 

When  a  boy  works  at  the  blackboard  with  crayon  in  one  hand 
and  eraser  in  the  other;  when  he  takes  half  a  dozen  trials  at  one 
simple  piece  of  work  before  he  gets  it  correct,  and  then  had  passed 
the  point  of  certainty  before  he  began,  he  is  receiving  an  efficient 
lesson  in  this  bad  habit 

Repetitions,  stumblings,  second  trials  at  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  first  effort  are  matters  of  the  same  general  dass.  There 
are  schools  where  the  children  can  no  more  read,  speD,  redte, 
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make  statements  and  tHe  like  correctly  at  first  trial  than  they  can 
fly.  They  can  not  trust  their  eyes,  their  memories,  or  any  of  their 
faculties.  They  are  certain  of  nothing — habitual  blunderers,  in- 
capable of  attending  to  anything,  and  so  incapacitated  for  the 
actual  afiairs  of  life  that  they  would  better  never  have  seen  the 
inside  of  a  school-house. 

All  kindness  is  not  kind.  There  is  a  spurious  variety  that 
prefers  present  ease  and  comfort  to  ultimate  good,  because  the 
latter  is  troublesome  and  sometimes  unpleasant.  Of  such  kind 
is  that  good  nattu-e  that  desires  &uavity  and  comity  of  pleasant 
feeling  at  all  hazards,  and  thus  allows  eleven-twelfths  of  the  class 
to  dawdle  while  the  one-twelfth  recites  to  the  teacher.  Such 
class-work  is  only  one-twelfth  as  good  as  that  of  a  tutor,  since  in 
diat  case  the  pupO  attends  twelve- twelfths  of  his  time.  Class- 
recitation  is  not  merely  designed  to  economize  time.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  to  learn  to  concentrate  their  minds  on  the 
subject  of  the  lesson  amid  the  misunderstandings,  the  wrong  con- 
structions, the  one-sidedness  of  view,  and  the  dash  of  opinions, 
as  well  as  the  distracting  elements  of  behavior,  of  the  recitation. 
They  also  should  reap  the  benefit  that  comes  from  the  contact 
of  mind  with  mind.  The  recitation  of  individuals,  without  the 
attention  of  their  fellows,  completely  defeats  both  these  purposes 
and  goes  to  the  opposite  end  of  cultivating  inattention  and  dif- 
fusiveness of  mental  energy. 

The  range  of  practices  that  destroy  the  power  of  attention  is 
wide.  Among  them  may  be  named :  habitual  concert- reading, 
spelling,  and  other  kinds  of  concert-recitation ;  discussions  with 
individuals,  that  are  foreign  to  the  point  of  the  lesson ;  failure  to 
test  individual  pupils  as  to  the  preparation  of  each  point  of  the 
lesson ;  low- voiced  recitation  that  is  not  heard  by  all  members 
of  a  class ;  bad  distribution  of  work,  by  which  a  few  of  the  dass 
do  most  or  all  of  the  redting ;  allowing  pupils  to  come  to  class 
unprepared,  and  thus  sit  through  recitation  without  understand- 
ing the  points  and  being  able  to  participate  in  the  discussion ; 
sending  part  of  t!<e  class  to  the  blackboard,  while  some  remain 
in  their  seats,  and  then  giving  all  the  attention  to  those  at  the 
board,  etc,  etc.     This  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely.     In 
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general,  whatever  allows  attention  in  all  members  of  a  dasB  to 
flag  or  cease  is  to  be  avoided  as  calculated  to  cultivate  the  wont 
of  mental  habits. 

One  reason  self-made  men  are  such  a  power  is  that  thej  hife 
never  had  their  minds  crippled  by  any  of  this  execrable  diiL 
Whatever  they  have  done,  they  have  done  with  their  might,  diat 
is,  with  attentive  and  vigorously  active  faculties — a  feature  wdl 
worthy  of  study  and  imitation  in  the  school-room. 

The  recitation  by  no  means  covers  the  worst  sins  against  die 
habit  of  energetic  attention.  The  most  flagrant  abuses  arise  oat 
of  misdirected  and  undirected  study-hours.  Our  sorry  panr 
phrase  of  the  saying  *<and  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,' 
into  the  somewhat  vulgar  form  "and  teach  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot — spit-balls,"  gives  a  volume  of  evidence  against  nsin 
not  directing  well  the  hours  between  recitations.  As  the  scak 
descends  toward  the  primary  school,  the  failure  grows.  Poor 
primary  child  1  It  comes  to  school  with  senses  keen  and  die 
power  of  attention  well  trained  within  its  limits.  Mother  natnie 
never  allows  interest  to  flag  and  so  never  allows  attention  to  lag. 
But  alas !  how  little  have  our  primary  schools  yet  learned  of  nir 
ture's  methods  in  this  regard.  A  child  were  better  on  the  river's 
bank  soiling  its  chubby  hands  in  mud-pies  than  sitting  in  a  car^ 
less  school-room.  The  mud-pies  would  engross  its  mind  widi  aa 
energy  that  would  bring  culture. 

The  test  of  good  work  is  the  attention  it  stirs.  The  teacher 
who  pronounces  a  word  or  sentence,  reads  a  statement,  dictates 
a  problem,  states  a  direction  five  times  and  then  goes  around  to 
the  individuals  of  her  class  and  tells  it  over  the  sixth  time,  may 
be  as  good  as  the  Savior  of  men  in  intention,  but  she  is  a  veiy 
demon  in  the  results  she  thus  invites.  Whoever  destroys  one's 
power  of  attention  destroys  his  power  of  reaching  results.  Hum- 
boldt, Dickens,  Agassiz,  and  scores  of  others  have  attested  die 
transcendant  power  of  consecutive  attention.  The  success  of 
men  in  every  walk  of  life  depends  on  this  power  more  dian  anj 
other.  The  abflity  to  think  a  political,  social  or  business  prob- 
lem through  to  the  end,  and  trace  cause,  results,  tendencies,  and 
relations  can  be  had  only  on  the  prior  condition  of  habitual  atten 
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tion.    How  all  important,  then,  that  every  kind  of  action  which 
destroys  it  should  be  avoided  in  the  school-room  I 


— ^i*    THAT  LAW  AND  THAT  DECISION.  . ,   •  ^  :^' 

Friend  Bell: — I  have  just  been  informed  by  Hon.  Granville 
C.  Moore,  that  the  Court  has  by  a  full  and  strong  decision  sus- 
tained the  law  of  '67,  which  provided  for  local  taxation  for  school, 
purposes.  This  being  true,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  your 
younger  readers  who  were  not  in  the  struggle  of  former  and 
darker  days  might  be  interested  in  knowing  some  of  the  remark- 
able things  connected  with  this  law,  so  I  send  the  foUowiog : 

When  the  school  system  was  inaugurated  in  1852,  there  was 
a  wise  provision  in  the  law,  authorizing  the  several  school  corpo- 
rations, namely,  township,  towns,  and  cities  to  levy  local  taxes, 
to  supplement  the  general  reserve  and  thus  lengthen  the  school 
term  one,  two  or  four  months  as  circumstances  demanded.  Im- 
mediately the  ''common  school  system"  was  happily  put  into 
operation  throughout  the  state.  All  were  pleased,  many  were 
enthusiastic  and  jubilant  over  the  prospect  of  placing  their  be- 
loved Indiana  along  side  of  the  more  progressive  states;  Things 
went  well  for  a  short  time ; — the  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
organized,  the  Indiana  School  Journal  was  established,  institutes 
were  being  held,  and  school  houses  of  tolerable  size  and  con- 
venience were  being  built  in  the  cities,  and  all  was  moving  on 
to  higher  and  better  work,  when  lo!  in  1855  (in  the  case  of 
"Greencastle  Township  v.  Black"),  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
the  provision  of  the  law  authorizing  townships  to  levy  taxes, 
uncanstiluHonal.  ^^Unconstitutional!" — fatal  word!  Following 
up  this  fatal  policy  the  same  court  in  1857  decided  the  provision 
authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  levy  taxes,  *^  unconstitutional,*^ 
The  system  was  practically  crushed  \  and  the  court,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Pope,  was  ''damned  to  eternal  fame."  As  long  as  the 
history  of  education  in  Indiana  remains,  so  long  will  remain  the 
remembrance  of  these  odious  decisions  and  the  name  of  the  judge 
(Perkins)  who  rendered  them. 

As  above  stated  the  system  was  practically  crushed, — a  fine 
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system,  with  officers,  houses,  appliances,  etc,  but  with  no  monqr 
to  pay  the  teachers.  Schools  in  aties  that  were  running  nine 
'months  in  the  year  dropped  down  to  five,  four,  or  three.  Mtny 
of  the  best  teachers  left  the  state,  others  quit  the  profession, 
some  going  to  farming,  merchandise,  others  to  book  agencies, 
etc.,  etc.  In  the  words  of  the  late  brilliant  and  scholarly  ProL 
Hinkle,  while  they  found  that  ''it  was  unconstitutional  to  A&oifr 
in  Indian?,  it  was  not  unconstitutional  to  emigraU"  and  so  they 
went.  This  was  the  condition,  and  this  condition  gave  Indiana 
through  a  decade  of  years,  a  reputation  that  took  another  decade 
to  wipe  out.  The  teachers  (those  who  staid),  and  other  friends 
of  education,  realizing  this  condition,  went  to  work  to  secure  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  guaranteeing  the  funds  declared 
null.  So  in  1861,  an  amendment  guaranteeing  these  funds  was 
introduced  into  the  Legislature,  but  not  being  acted  on  in  1863, 
it  was  null;  and  so  another  amendment  was  introduced  in  1S65, 
but  by  some  strange  oversight  or  perversity,  the  word  teumsk^ 
was  omitted ;  so  despairing  of  this  slow  and  botching  process, 
the  writer,  then  State  Superintendent,  went  in  1867  before  the 
Committees  on  Education  in  the  Legislature  and  asked  them  to 
consider  heroic  treatment,  namely,  the  re-enactrntni  of  the  law  de- 
cided unconstitutional  in  1855-7.  This  looked  bold,  almost  ra^ 
but  after  several  meetings,  a  great  deal  of  argument,  and  no  litde 
planning,  the  committees  agreed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that  effect 
The  chief  points  in  the  argument,  which  I  presented  to  the  com- 
mittees, were  two:  i.  That  a  general  tax  which  would  raise 
revenue  sufficient  to  run  the  schools  six  months  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, would  raise  an  excess  of  revenue  in  the  cities,  and  thus 
work  an  injustice  to  them.  2.  Public  sentiment  concerning  the 
common  school  system  had  greatly  changed  from  1857  to  1867, 
and  hence,  (i)  did  not  believe  any  one  would  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  bring  suit  against  the  law  in  the  next  ten  years — and  (2) 
if  suit  should  be  brought,  the  court  would  in  all  probability  hold 
the  law  constitutional. 

The  law  was  passed,  and  the  people  rejoiced,  and  the  school 
system  revived,  and  Indiana  bounded  forward  with  the  strides 
of  a  giant,  till  for  years  she  has  been  at  the  front.     Eighteen 
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years  have  elapsed  before  any  '<  mossy  back/'  any  enemy  of  his 
race,  has  had  the  hardihood  to  attack  this  law,  and  happily  when 
attacked,  the  court,  as  predicted,  has  declared  the.  law  Consti- 
tutional. 

Praises  to  an  overruling  Providence  that  has  led  the  court  to 
sustain  a  law  and  thereby  a  system  which  has  blessed  millions 
and  IS  to  bless  millions  more,  yet  to  be. 

Yours  truly,  George  W.  Hoss. 

Baksr  Universiiy,  BalL'WIN,  Kan.,  June  24,  '85. 


SOME  AIMS  IN  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


BY   E.    E.    SMITH. 


The  school  is  the  bridge  over  which  the  child  is  to  pass  from 
inefficiency  to  efficiency,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from 
strength  to  power,  from  impulse  to  reason.  It  is,  then,  only  an 
expedient.  The  child  enters  upon  the  bridge  a  possibility ;  he  * 
is  expected  to  leave  it  an  actuality.  The  law  of  school  life  is 
therefore  the  law  of  change — change  in  child-nature. 

This  change  is  to  be  a  definite  one — with  distinct  aims — under 
the  operation  of  a  clearly-defined  purpose.  The  first  of  these 
aims,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  to  teach  it  to  submit  to  rightly- 
constituted  authority.  Without  this  disposition  it  can  not  be  a 
good  citizen,  for  its  spirit  will  be  in  rebellion  against  the  very 
compact  by  which  society  is  held  together. 

"Give  me  the  child,"  says  Edward  Everett,  ** whose  heart 
has  embraced  without  violence  the  gentle  love  of  obedience,  in 
whom  the  sprightliness  of  youth  has  not  encroached  on  deference 
for  authority,  and  I  would  rather  have  him  for  my  son,  though 
at  the  age  of  twelve  he  should  have  the  alphabet  to  learn,  than 
be  compelled  to  struggle  with  the  caprice  of  a  self-willed,  obsti- 
nate youth,  whose  bosom  has  become  a  viper's  nest  of  unamiable 
passions,  although  in  early  attainments  he  may  be  the  wonder 
of  the  day." 

This  first  km  looks  to  submission  to  a  power  beyond  the  child's 
self.  The  second  should  look  to  its  control  by  a  power  within 
itself— to  a  properly  regulated  will.    Without  this  power  no  child 
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or  man  is  safe.  At  one  moment,  when  passion  it  at  the  flood, 
he  is  a  wild  beast;  at  another,  when  passion  is  at  the  ebb,  he  is 
^  a  remorseful  and  despondent  human  being.  In  neither  case  is 
he  in  the  best  condition  to  do  the  work  expected  of  him  by  in- 
dustry, by  society,  by  the  church  or  by  the  state. 

Habit  and  sentiment  combined  pretty  much  master  the  worid. 
But  they  master  the  world  because  they  master  individnals. 
Hence  the  importance  of  fixing  right  habits  and  impUnting 
proper  sentiments  in  the  young.  And  the  duty  of  giving  atten- 
tion to  this  is  imperative  upon  the  school  because  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established  and  maintained — \o  prepare  the  child 
for  useful  citizenship. 

The  following  habits  would  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  school  as  an  organism : 
Punctuality^  that  promises  may  be  faithfully  kept 
Good  Order y  that  due  respect  may  be^paid  to  the  rights  of  otheis. 
JRegularityy  that  things  about  the  home  and  in  business  may  be 

done  systematically  and  economically. 
Industry y  that  each  may  feel  that  that  only  belongs  to  him  which 

is  his  by  right  of  faithful  effort. 
Self-Denial,  in  order  to  a  spirit  willing  to  bear  a  part  of  the  bar- 
dens  of  those  who  are  unable  to  carry  all  their  own  burdens. 
Self  Direction  of  Effort,  that  essential  individuality  may  be  de- 
veloped, and  with  it  a  spirit  of  proper  independence  and  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  public 
affairs. 
Obedience  to  the  Dictates  of  Conscience,  that  each  may  prompdj 
yield  to  the  higher  law  of  right. 
As  complementary  to  this  work,  there  may  h%  sown  in  the 
school  the  seeds  of 
Lovt,  the  master  passion  of  the  intelligent  universe  and  the 

guardian  angel  of  the  home. 
Truth,  the  acme  of  human  effort  and  the  defender  of  right. 
Honor,  The  safe-guard  of  society. 
Patriotism^  the  respect  for  and  the  spirit  to  defend  that  by  which 

the  individual  has  become  what  he  is. 
Faithful  Labor,  the  measure  of  self-respect. 
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By  thus  combiniDg  internal  and  external  motive  forces,  we 
may  assist  the  child  to  such  development  that  the  world  will 
meet  it  with  a  hearty  welcome  rather  than  with  a  cold  ^rug  or 
a  tantalizing  quiz.  Why  should  the  world  so  generally  think 
the  graduate  of  the  common  school  or  of  the  college  tueds  expe- 
rience before  he  can  he  trusted  t 

SuRDUB  University. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  Departmrat  is  coadacted  by  Gbo.  P.  Brown,  ez-Pres.  Scats  Normal  SohooL] 

-^^ — 
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THE  READING  CIRCLE. 


THE  experience  of  the  past  year  with  the  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle  in  this  state  is  valuable  more  for  the  possibilities 
that  have  been  revealed  than  for  the  actual  work  accom- 
plished. If  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  wisdom  need- 
hil  to  properly  direct  the  course  of  study  in  the  future  the  Read- 
mg  Circle  will  become  the  principal  institution  in  the  state  for 
the  professional  education  of  teachers.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  large  class  of  teachers  who  have  ability  and  perseverance  enough 
to  pursue  the  work  that  ought  to  be  laid  out  for  them  should  not 
acquire  all  the  knowledge  that  is  essential  to  success  in  fhe  teach- 
ing arty  provided  they  already  know  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 
The  knowledge  that  is  strictly  professional, — that  sets  off  the 
teaching  vocation  from  others  and  is  peculiar  to  the  teacher,  can 
be  acquired  by  every  one  who  will  pursue  diligently  and  persist- 
ently a  course  of  study  and  practice  such  as  the  Reading  Circle 
Board  should  prescribe.  The  Reading  Circle  should  be  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state  in  the  way  of  technical  knowledge  and  train- 
ing what  the  Chatauqua  Circle  is  in  the  way  of  general  culture  to 
the  people  of  the  country.  It  will  not  dispense  with  the  need  of 
normal  schools  for  the  young  and  ignorant,  but  it  will  give  to  the 
experienced  and  capable  teachers  in  the  ranks  an  opportunity  for 
self-culture  and  training  that  may  be  of  infinitely  more  value  to 
them  than  any  normal  school  instruction  they  can  receive. 
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It  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  work  of  a  teachers'  reading  dide 
should  be  something  distinctive  in  its  character.  Promineiit 
among  the  early  studies  of  the  course  should  be  the  study  of  die 
mind. 

The  great  error  in  the  method  of  study  of  this  important  sub- 
ject at  this  time,  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  Reading  Ciide, 
is  that  students  devote  their  time,  not  to  the  study  of  their  own 
minds,  but  to  the  study  of  what  some  one  else  has  said  about  the 
mind.  They  study  mind  as  they  studied,  a  few  years  ago,  botany 
and  chemistry, — viz.,  from  books. 

The  only  legitimate  use  of  a  book  in  mental  science  is  to  direct 
the  student  how  to  study  his  own  mental  processes  and  how  to 
observe  the  mental  processes  of  others, — especially  of  children. 
When  he  devotes  his  time  and  energy  to  the  learning  of  a  mass 
of  abstract  terms,  even  if  he  apprehends  their  meaning,  and  no- 
derstands  what  the  author  says,  he  is  far  from  having  any  power 
to  examine  his  own  mental  processes  and  know  for  himself  the 
truth.  His  knowledge  is  all  second-hand.  He  knows  that  some 
one  else  says  this  or  that  about  the  mind. 

The  great  Reed  of  the  teachers  of  this  country  is  a  manual  of 
mental  science  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  teacher  of 
children  and  youth,  that  shall  make  clear  to  the  student  of  it  the 
method  by  which  he  must  pursue  the  study  of  his  own  mind,  and 
lead  him  step  by  step  along  the  way,  and  which  shall,  further- 
more, give  him  full  and  plain  directions  how  to  study  the  miods 
of  others.  We  shall  never  have  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  science  of  teaching  until  we  know  more  facts  about  the  mental 
processes  of  children.  And  we  shall  not  know  more  about  the 
children  until  we  learn  better  how  to  observe  them. 

What  progress  could  be  made  in  educational  science  in  the 
next  decade  if  every  teacher  were  an  intelligent  observer  of  die 
mental  activities  of  his  pupils,  and  would  keep  a  careful  record 
of  his  observations ! 

The  study  of  mental  science  is  fundamental  to  all  rational  pro- 
cedure in  teachmg.  Knowing  the  mind,  the  next  subject  in  diis 
line  of  study  is  the  science  and  art  of  school  teaching.  Here, 
again,  is  great  need  of  a  proper  manual  The  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  manual  that  has  yet  been  published  is  Bain's  EdocatioD 
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as  a  Science.  '  This  is  practically  beyond  the  intellectual  ken  of 
the  mass  of  teachers.  It  bristles  all  over  with  good  things,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  prepared  as  a  manual  to  instruct  the 
ignorant.  It  was  written  rather  for  schools  from  the  stand-point 
of  a  scholar.  It  is  built,  too,  upon  a  theory  of  mind  that  is  un- 
satisfactory to  most  teachers.  A  book  containing  matter  of  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Bain's  book, — but  simplified  and  better  arranged, 
and  built  upon  the  Platonic  theory  of  mind,  would  be  an  inval- 
uable addition  to  every  teacher's  professional  library.  Why  does 
not  such  a  book  appear  ?  The  sfudy  of  the  art  of  teaching  should 
follow  the  study  of  the  science.  The  practice  of  the  art  generally 
precedes  the  study  of  both. 

Accompanying  this  line  of  professional  study  should  be  a  liae 
of  study  for  general  culture.  '  In  literature  there  should  be  one 
manual  that  should  be  carefully  studied  and  a  number  of  ''lite- 
rary classics"  so  arranged  in  the  course  as  to  Dlustrate,  amplify 
and  impress  the  principal  literary  epochs  as  treated  in  the  manual. 
A  compendium  of  history  should  precede  and  one  of  the  natural 
sciences  should  follow  the  literary  study  in  the  course. 

This  is  substantially  the  course  adopted  for  Indiana.  Our 
plan  of  organization  has  been  followed  pretty  closely  by  other 
states,  but  most  of  them  have  varied  materially  from  our  course 
of  instruction.  The  reason  for  this  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Directors  will  devise  some 
plan  by  which  the  work  of  the  circles  will  be  better  supervised 
and  directed  than  it  has  been,  and  more  thorough  and  S3rstematic 
study  be  pursued. 


MORAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


It  has  been  said  and  often  repeated  in  these  columns  that  the 
teacher  should  see  three  leac^ ng  purposes  in  the  school :  ( i )  To 
train  the  will,  and  especially  that  element  that  is  called  the  voli- 
tion,— ^the  executive  function  of  the  soul.  Any  may  choose 
rightly,  but  if  his  choice  is  never  executed  there  will  be  little 
influence  upon  the  character.    The  great  end  of  the  school  is  to 
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train  the  child  lo  do.  To  put  forth  efifort, — ^to  make  the  other 
faculties  obedient  to  the  will,  when  directed  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  worthy  purpose; — to  make  it  the  habit  of  the  mind 
so  to  act; — this  is  the  commanding  function  of  the  teacher.  (2) 
The  purpose  of  the  school  second  in  importance  is  the  formaMi 
of  right  habits  of  observation  and  thought.  This  is  inteUectnal 
training.  It  can  not  be  secured  without  an  accompanying  dis- 
cipline of  will,  but  it  trains  the  will  only  so  far  as  to  direct  sod 
maintain  intellectual  effort.  This  might  be  called  the  inteUectoal 
will.  Right  methods  and  habits  of  observation  and  thought  are 
fundamental  to  the  formation  of  proper  motives.  We  call  the 
result  of  this  intellectual  training  intelligence.  Intelligence  will 
direct  the  soul  to  the  formation  of  rational  motives.  We  are 
tempted  here  to  stop  long  enough  to  say  parenthetically,  that 
much  of  the  confusion  that  arises  in  the  minds  of  many  in  con- 
sidering the  relation  of  the  will  to  motive,  and  the  dependence 
of  our  choice  upon  the  motive  that  stimulates  it,  would  cease  to 
exist,  or  at  least  be  greatly  lessened,  if  we  would  always  consider 
that  the  motive  itself  is  a  thing  of  our  own  creation.  What  we  on 
will  determine  the  motives  by  which  we  are  governed.  Am  I 
obedient  to  the  strongest  motive  ?  Yes.  But  who  makes  one 
motive  stronger  than  another  ?  I  myself.  (3)  The  third  par- 
pose  of  the  school  is  information, — ^to  gain  knowledge.  But  let 
us  be  careful  how  we  separate  knowledge  from  power.  Knowl- 
edge is  power  is  the  old  maxim.  And  so  it  is.  At  least  tfaey 
can  not  be  separated.  The  man  of  greatest  knowledge  is  the 
man  of  greatest  intellectual  power.  Information  existii^;  in  the 
mind  as  isolated  facts  is  not  knowledge  until  it  is  organized. 
This  organization  is  possible  only  after  a  generalization  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  reduce  the  multitude  of  facts  to  one.  It  may 
be  possible  in  thought  to  separate  the /^tiy^  of  generalizing  from 
the  act^  but  there  can  be  no  manifestation  of  the  power  without 
the  act ;  and  the  act  is  an  act  of  knowledge.  So  it  would  seem 
that  any  attempt  to  set  off  power  from  knowledge  and  increase 
one  without  adding  to  the  other  is  futile.  He  whose  generaliza- 
tions are  most  far-reaching  and  truest  has  greatest  inteUectoal 
power. 
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Character  is  what  results  from  the  realiaation  of  all  of  these 
purposes.  He  is  a  man  of  character  whose  disciplined  will  is 
guided  by  an  intelligence  begotten  of  comprehensire  knowledge. 
The  end  of  the  school,  as  of  all  education,  is  character. 

But  each  of  these  aims  of  the  school  admits  of  subdivisions. 
One  of  these  is  called  Moral  Training.  By  moral  education  is 
meant  that  attainment  which  holds  one  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  duty.  He  is  morally  educated  who  always  does  as  he 
ought  to  do.  Moral  training  is  the  training  of  the  will  to  choose 
the  right  in  the  face  of  temptation  to  choose  the  wrong.  This 
might  be  called  the  moral  will. 

The  school  trains  the  intellectual  will  by  enforcing  attention. 
Concentration  is  matured  into  a  habit  when  voluntary  attention, 
which  is  attention  resulting  from  a  conscious  effort  of  will,  is 
changed  to  involuntary  or  spontaneous  attention,  which  is  an 
automatic  act  of  the  will. 

The  moral  will  is  strengthened  by  enforcing  punctuality,  reg- 
ularity, order,  industry,  and  especially  by  leading  the  child  to 
choose  acts  of  kindness,  benevolence,  justice,  politeness,  etc., 
towards  his  fellows. 

What  are  prefer  methods  to  employ  in  the  common  school  to 
enforce  moral  conduct  ?  The  discussion  of  this  question  must 
be  deferred  to  a  future  time. 


Problem  and  Solution.—"  Required  the  size  of  a  square  field, 
the  number  of  rails  in  the  fence,  about  which  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  acres  in  the  field,  the  number  of  rails  to  the  rod  being  given  ?  '* 

Having  seen  no  easier  solution,  I  submit  my  own  for  what  it  is 
worth :    The  number  of  rails  to  the  rod  multiplied  by  two  equals  the 
length  of  one  side  of  the  field  in  miles.    Demonstration : — 
Let  X  s=  the  number  of  acres,  also  of  miles. 
"  m  =  the  length  of  one  side  of  field  in  miles. 
"  n  =  the  number  of  rails  to  the  rod. 
(i)  X  =  acres  =  640  m*. 

(2)  X  =  rails  =  1280  m  n. 

(3)  640  m'  =  1280  m  n. 

m    =  2  n.  A.  J.  KiNNAifAN. 

Danvillb,  Ind. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[ThU  Department  is  conducted  by  Howasd  Saxdison,  Professor  of  Methods  im  the 
State  Normal  School.] 

The  real  subject  in  education  is  the  individual  mind  of  each  child,  with  its  i 
habits  and  inherited  tendencies.     An  evident  proposition,  then,  is :    If  real  ) 
done,  each  mind,  with  its  peculiar  habits  and  inherited  tendencies,  most  be  i 
by  the  teacher;  with  its  double  corollary: — 

(i)    The  number  of  pupils  under  the  charge  of  a  primary  teacher  shoold  ] 
tween  twenty  and  thirty,     (a)  The  pupils  should  remain  under  the  charge  oi  a  ] 
teacher  more  than  ten  months. 

The  second  pnqixwition  is :  Mind  being  an  organism,  the  heart  (sensibilitiea)  is  bo \em 
an  avenue  to  the  intellect,  than  is  the  intellect  to  the  heart  and  will ;  with  its  cotoOnry  :— 

Suspicion  and  severity  can  never  enable  the  teacher  to  obtain  a  standing  place  in  the 
child-mind. 

The  third  proposition  is:    Two  rival  powers  compose  the  mind— the  canyinffp^mtr 
memory  (the  servant)  and  the  thinking  power  (the  master) ;  with  iu  double  coroOavy  i — 

(x)  The  aim  of  education  is  to  make  the  mind  strong  and  skilled  as  a  thinking  powo^ 
and  not  to  make  it  full  as  a  carrying  power,  (a)  The  most  praetleal  edneatiOB  is  CliaC 
whieh  s«nds  th«  ehild  Into  tb6  business  world  with  power  to  obcerfe  eleteiy  aad  l» 
think  (reflect)  accurately  upon  what  he  observes. 


PRIMARY  MISCELLANY. 


w 


OULD  the  principle  that  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  char 
conception  of  an  object^  is  to  draw  or  make  U^  justify 

printing  in  primary  reading  work? 

o 

Not  enough  regard  is  paid  to  inherited  tendencies  and  habits 
in  children.  The  unskillful  teacher  tries  to  make  a  given  way 
a  key  to  every  mind.         ^ 

If  the  teacher  assists  the  child  to  that  which  the  child  itself  is 
able  to  obtain,  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  child  dependent.  If 
teaching  becomes  a  *' pouring- in"  process  the  pupil  is  likely  to 
have  little  real  knowledge,  and  less  power.    The  aim  in  primary 

teaching  is  not  to  fill  the  mind,  but  to  train  it. 

o 

Since  the  sensibility  is  the  avenue  to  the  intellect,  if  the  popO 
is  led  to  put  his  heart  into  the  work,  discipline  is  reduced  to  tibe 
minimum,  and  the  acquisition  of  power  is  raised  to  the  max- 
imum. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  "A"  AND  '*THE." 


There  are  three  methods  of  presenting  these  words,  wkich 
will  be  stated  in  the  order  of  their  value,  beginning  with  the  one 
of  least  worth : 
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1.  To  teach  the  sounds  of  these  words  as  given  by  the  dic- 
tionary, and  to  hold  the  pupils  rigidly  to  this  pronunciation. 

2.  To  teach  the  words,  giving  **a"  and  "the"  their  name 
sounds,  on  the  assumption  that  the  pupils  will  naturally  acquire 
the  proper  pronunciation. 

3.  To  omit  all  direct  teaching  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation 
of  these  words,  as  separate  words.  First,  on  the  ground  that  the 
directions  given  for  their  pronunciation  by  the  dictionary  are 
based  upon  the  observed  habit  of  both  children  and  adults;  and, 
secondly,  on  the  assumption  that  the  pupils  will  naturally  and 
readily  continue  their  already  acquired  habit  of  pronouncing 
these  words  when  they  are  presented  as  printed  forms,  in  con- 
nection with  the  words  that  they  modify,  without  any  direct 
instruction. 


FOUR  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  reasons  would  you  give  for  not  teaching  figures  du- 
ring the  first  year  of  school  ? 

2.  Do  you  believe  in  teaching  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and 
the  units  of  the  measures  (tables),  along  side  by  side  ?  Why,  or 
why  not  ?    (In  dealing  with  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred.) 

3.  What  principle  might  be  urged  against  such  work  ? 

4.  How  would  you  teach  the  notation  of  the  fraction  one-sixth  f 
(Second  year  work.  The  idea  and  oral  term  of  one-sixth  having 
been  taught  during  the  first  year,  in  connection  with  the  num- 
ber six.) 

A  student's  answers. 

1.  When  the  child  enters  school,  he  has  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  the  ideas  and  oral  expressions  of  numbers,  and 
these  must  be  made  his  own  before  the  expressions  in  written 
or  printed  form  can  be  made  of  any  use  to  him ;  hence  he  must 
obtain  the  ideas  and  oral  expressions  first.  We  might,  however, 
give  the  pupil  the  figure  2,  as  soon  as  he  has  the  idea  and  the 
oral  name  for  two,  but  this  would  make  the  work  too  complex 
for  the  state  of  development  of  the  mind,  and  figures  should  be 
avoided  until  the  second  year. 

2.  Yes.    Because,  with  objects,  fractions  are  as  easy  to  learn 
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as  whole  numbers;  the  fraction  one-half  is  easier  than  the  num- 
ber three,  while  dealing  with  the  number  two,  and  by  using  two 
halves  in  their  relations  the  idea  of  two  is  strengthened,  and  die 
way  for  three  and  thirds  prepared.  And  so  on  for  higher  nimh 
bers.  By  the  use  of  the  units  of  measure  in  connection  widi 
each  number  as  taught,  as,  two  pts.  are  a  qt ;  a  sheet  folded 
into  two  leaves  is  a  folio,  etc.,  with  the  number  two,  the  field  of 
applying  the  idea  of  two  is  extended,  thus  te.nding  to  free  the 
mind  in  thinking  of  number.  Also,  information  of  measures  is 
gained,  incidentally,  without  taxing  the  powers  of  the  mind  un- 
duly. Thus,  the  work  in  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  the 
units  of  measure,  mutually  supplement  and  strengthen  each 
other. 

3.  Some  might  claim  that  by  taking  so  many  things  to  the 
child's  mind  at  once,  we  would  confuse  him,  and  injure  his 
memory,  taking  for  their  ground  the  principle  that  one  thing 
should  be  taught  at  a  time — the  psychological  principle  that  those 
things  are  best  remembered  that  are  longest  and  most  freqaently 
before  the  mind.  I  think,  however,  that  these  persons  forget  that 
all  these  things  are  related  ideas,  and  that,  if  they  are  taught  to- 
gether, when  one  of  them  is  presented  it  is  the  tendency  of  die 
mind  to  think  of  the  others ;  and  that  it  is  most  natural  for  die 
mind,  in  acquiring  knowledge,  to  go  from  a  known  to  its  nearest 
related  unknown. 

4.  Notation,  of  course,  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  idea  and 
of  the  oral  expression.  In  teaching  the  notation  of  am'sixtk^  as 
given  in  the  second  year  grade  in  connection  with  the  wkole 
number  six,  I  would  present  to  the  sight  one-sixth  of  somediing, 
as  of  an  apple.  The  direct  work  on  the  notation  or  the  symbol, 
would  then  consist  of  three  kinds  of  work : 

(a.)  Holding  before  the  class  one-sixth,  I  would  say,  ''I  will 
place  on  the  board  something  which  stands  for  this,"  writing  as 
I  said  it  the  symbol,  yi.  This,  in  connection  with  other  sixdis, 
I  would  repeat  until  there  were  a  number  of  such  sjrmbols  upon 
the  board. 

ip,)  Having  various  sixths  upon  the  table,  desks,  etc.,  I  woold 
next  have  the  pupils  associate  the  symbols  upon  the  board  widi 
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that  which  they  stgnified,  by  pointing  to  the  symbols  and  asking 
the  pupils  to  show  me  something  that  each  symbol  named. 

{c.)  The  third  kind  of  work  would  be  for  the  teacher  to  lead 
die  class  to  associate  the  various  sixths  with  their  symbol,  yi,  by 
taking  in  his  hand  one-sixth,  or  pointing  to  it  and  saying,  "Make 
on  the  board  something  that  shows  how  much  this  is*  This 
would  be  repeated  until  the  pupils  acquired  some  facility  in  rep- 
resenting sixths.  Of  course,  all  of  the  three  kinds  of  wcnrk  need 
not  be  taken  in  one  lesson. 


ORAL,  (/.  e.)  EARLY  PRIMARY  TEACHING— I. 

Aim. — In  preparing  for  a  lesson,  it  is  essential  to  see  clearly 
the  end  to  be  attained ;  to  fix  the  mental  eye  on  a  definite  object, 
that  the  mental  steps  may  be  sure  and  direct.  The  teacher  is 
therefore  to  consider  first  the  aim,  and  secondly  the  best  means 
of  attaining  it 

Every  lesson  should  instruct  the  children,  that  is,  it  should 
carry  to  their  minds  and  fix,  some  knowledge  that  was  not  there 
before.  A  real  lesson,  however,  always  trains,  educates.  It 
draws  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  discover  the  knowledge, 
to  seize  it,  to  hold  it,  and  to  assimilate  it;  while  by  the  exercise, 
the  powers  are  strengthened  and  sharpened  for  future  work. 

Illustration  of  the  Educative  Lesson. — ^Take,  for  exam- 
ple, a  lesson  on  the  rivers  of  New  England.  The  teacher  throws 
up  roughly  with  molding  sand  the  surface  of  the  region,  calling 
particular  attention  to  the  high  land.  The  children  are  led  to 
examine  very  closely,  and  to  look  through  the  molding  to  the 
real  surface,  by  reference  to  their  own  surroundings,  and  to  note 
on  slates  or  board,  in  simple  language,  what  they  see.  They  are 
then  shown  by  familiar  illustration,  the  character  of  the  surface, 
that  there  are  many  depressions;  that  it  is  rocky,  with  a  porous 
covering;  that  there  is  an  abrupt  break  between  the  high  and 
the  coast  land; — thus  leading  them  to  see  for  themselves  that  the 
rain-fall  does  not  run  off  quickly,  but  fills  the  depressions,  and 
Hows  out  from  them  in  whatever  direction  the  land  dips ;  that  it 
soaks  in  until  it  comes  to  the  rock,  following  the  dip  of  the  rock, 
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coming  out  at  the  lowest  places  and  uniting  there  from  manydi- 
rectionsy  and  flowing  off  together  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  of 
the  land,  thus  forming  many  streams  and  rivers.  These,  they 
will  be  led  to  see,  will  soon  wear  through  their  earthy  bottoms, 
and  flow  off  over  rocky  beds,  leaving  at  the  junction  of  the  high 
and  the  low  lands  a  break,  and  that  from  the  break  they  flow  in 
a  comparatively  level  bed  to  the  sea.  They  are  then  led  to  infer 
the  main  uses  of  the  rivers. 

The  region  is  then  placed  upon  board  or  slate,  roughly,  in 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  outline,  and  the  molding  and  out- 
lines compared  with  the  map.  The  children  then  point  out  on 
the  molding  the  probable  position  and  direction  of  flow  of  the 
rivers,  and  compare  with  the  map.  From  the  map,  the  names 
of  the  rivers  are  then  obtained.  These  are  fixed  in  memory  by 
repetition,  as  the  teacher  or  pupils  point  to  the  molding  and  map. 
The  pupils  are  then  required  to  point  out  the  probable  locations 
of  manufactories,  and  the  parts  that  are  fitted  for  navigation^  on 
both  the  molding  and  the  map.  In  conclusion,  the  class  are 
called  upon  to  describe  the  position  and  uses  of  each,  as  it  is  - 
pointed  out 

In  a  lesson  of  this  kind  many  powers  of  mind  are  employed : 
imagination^  in  picturing ;  comparison^  associafion,  and  inference  in 
reasoning  as  to  the  course  of  the  water,  location  of  manofactor- 
ing  establishments,  etc. ;  lat^uage^  in  the  oral  and  written  state- 
ment of  the  facts  gained ;  and  every  power  employed  is  discip- 
lined by  the  exercise,  and  rendered  more  easy  of  control  by  the 
child's  will. 

Moreover,  many  new  words  are  added  to  the  child's  vocatK 
ulary  that  will  be  of  use  in  reading  and  language  work,  and  ge* 
ographically,  a  real  picture,  however  imperfect,  will  be  retained 
by  the  mind.     Such  is  an  example  of  an  educative  lesson. 

Illustration  of  the  Instructive  Lesson. — By  the  instmc- 
tion  method  the  same  material  may  be  dealt  with,  without  any 
distinct  aim  at  education,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  instruct. 
The  teacher  employs  mainly  the  map,  and  the  children  are  called 
upon  to  notice  the  high  and  low  land  (in  colors),  the  locatiiMi  of 
the  high  land,  lakes,  etc.     From  the  map  they  are  to  see  the 
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direction  of  the  Ugh  land,  and  of  the  rivers.  The  names  of  the 
main  rivers  having  been  learned  from  the  map,  the  teacher  ex- 
plams  their  relative  importance,  uses,  the  location  of  manufac- 
turing places,  etc.  This  information  is  written  upon  slate  and 
blackboard,  and  repeated  until  it  is  fixed  in  memory,  and  then 
with  map,  slate,  and  board  work  away,  the  pupils  are  questioned 
upon  the  information  until  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  it  is  pro- 
ducible on  demand. 

Suck  a  lesson  is  of  some  advantage,  but  its  main  aim  is  evi- 
dently to  put  statements  into  the  mind  as  if  it  were  a  vessel, 
rather  than  to  lead  the  mind  to  seek  and  grasp  knowledge  for 
itself,  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing.  There  is  little  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  the  map  being  studied  more  as  the  real  thing,  than 
as  a  means ;  there  is  no  comparing  or  associating  of  unknown 
things  with  those  already  familiar,  no  inferring;  and  the  language 
employed  is  meagre,  and  almost  wholly  supplied  by  the  map,  not 
being  an  outgrowth  of  their  own  original  thinking.  Such  a  les- 
son is  instructive,  not  educative. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  both  lessons  give  the  same  information, 
and  require  that  it  shall  be  impressed  by  repetition  and  question- 
ing. But  the  aducative  lesson  makes  the  information  a  means 
to  training,  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  demand  of  the  age,  of 
school  systems,  and  of  examinations,  is  generally  the  instructive 
lesson,  for  it  gives  facts  which  are  always  producible  on  demand; 
while  the  educative  lesson  tends,  in  connection  with  its  facts,  to 
give  training,  which  is   nly  to  a  degree,  producible  on  demand. 

A  member  of  Parliament,  who  was  visiting  a  training  school 
io  England,  had  the  difference  between  training  and  instruction 
explained  thus:  "The  training  teacher  said,  'Sir,  you  perceive 
that  the  children  are  now  reading  part  of  the  history  of  the  op- 
pression of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  the  next  part  of 
the  chapter  they  are  about  to  read  is  regarding  their  use  of  straw 
io  making  bricks,  etc.  Now,  Sir,  I  believe  they  do  not  know 
why  straw  was  used,  nor  do  they  know  whether  the  bricks  in 
Egypt  were  dried  in  the  sun  or  burned  as  in  this  country.'  A 
few  questions  were  put  to  the  children,  which  proved  that  they 
did  not  know  it,  as  the  master  supposed.     The  trainer  then  said 
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to  the  member  of  Parliament,  <  Were  I  to  tell  them,  seeing  tbej 
do  not  know,  that  would  be  instructing;  but  I  shall  not  tell  tbem, 
and  I  shall  cause  them  to  tell  me  the  nature  of  the  clay  in  Egypt 
compared  with  that  in  England,  and  whether  the  bricks  were 
burned  or  dried  there,  and  that  will  be  education,' 

The  teacher  repeated  the  fact  that  straw  was  used  in  making 
bricks  in  Egjrpt,  as  the  children  read  from  the  Bible,  but,  of 
covrse,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  reason.  He  then  bnm^^iA 
from  them,  by  analogy,  the  difficulty  of  breaking  a  bunch  of  straw, 
however  thin — what  the  effect  would  be  of  layers  of  straw  in 
parallel  lines,  being  mixed  with  clay,  while  yet  in  a  soft  state, 
and  afterwards  dried — that  the  straw  would  render  the  bri^ 
more  tenacious,  or  at  least  less  liable  to  break.  He  then  brought 
out  from  the  children  that  the  bricks  were  not  burned  in  Egypt, 
seeing,  as  they  told  him,  that  if  so,  the  straw  used  would  have 
been  of  no  service,  as  in  the  process  of  burning  the  bricks,  the 
straw  would  be  reduced  to  ashes;  that  straw  in  this  coontrj 
would  be  of  no  use  in  making  bricks,  seeing  that  vlie  bum  them, 
and  that  we  could  not  get  them  sufficiently  dried  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons by  the  sun,  even  in  summer. 

From  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  Eg)rpt,  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  it  having  been  brought  out  in  their  geography  les- 
sons, they  inferred  that  the  bricks  might  be  dried  in  the  son— 
also  that  the  clay  could  not  be  so  firm,  or  solid,  or  tenadoos  as 
ours,  since  they  required  straw  to  strengthen  it  They  therefore 
thought  that  the  clay  in  "E^gyyt  must  be  more  sandy  than  oms, 
seeing  that  our  bricklayers  did  not  require  straw  to  strengthen 
ihe  bricks.  Thus  the  mode  of  drying  bricks  in  Egypt,  and  the 
nature  of  their  clay  compared  with  ours,  was  determined  by 
anahgy  9Xk6.  familiar  iUustration  without  telUt^,** 

No  primary  teacher  (and  indeed  no  teacher)  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  power  and  practice  of  loading  that  pack-horse  of  the 
mind — ^the  memory — instead  of  training  the  mind.  Every  lesson 
should  be  made  educative.  To  be  able  to  do  this  the  primaiy 
teacher  needs  to  cultivate  herself  in  several  distinct  lines: 

I.  The  habit  of  connecting  new  teaching  with  some  object 
or  fact  familiar  to  the  children. 
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2.  The  habit  of  noticing  matters  that  may  be  useful  in  Ulus- 
tradng. 

3.  The  practice  of  drawing  roughly  but  rapidly  on  the  black- 
board. 

4.  The  practice  of  modeling  in  sand,  clay  and  putty. 

5.  The  study  of  the  arts  of : — 

a.    Describing  vividly  and  exactly. 

A     Questioning  clearly. 

c.     Expressing  herself  in  simple,  correct  langHage. 


BUSY    WORK, 


Busy  work  should  be  all  that  its  name  implies.  It  should  be 
work  done  in  a  business-like  way,  because  of  the  intejest  and 
pleasure  in  it.  It  should  not  be  employed  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  children  quiet. 

IDuiing  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  school  year  the  ingenifity  of 
the  teacher  will  be  taxed  in  order  to  keep  the  little  fingers  and 
minds  busy  when  not  in  recitation.  The  slate  and  pencil  are 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  children,  but  their  use,  without  constant 
supervision^  should  be  withheld  until  correct  habits  of  position 
both  of  the  hand  and  the  body  havt  been  formed. 

The  busy  work  of  the  little  folks  should  have  some  relation\o 
their  class-work.  The  subjects  of  Color,  Form^  and  Size  will 
*  fiiniish  a  variety  of  exercises  for  desk  work : — 

1.  Cards  of  different  colors  assorted  and  arranged  in  pleasing 
forms. 

2.  Bundles  of  worsteds  for  matching  colors. 

3.  Mrs.  Hailman's  beads  strung  on  shoe-strings.  (These 
may  be  arranged  according  to  form  or  color.) 

4.  Molding  in  clay  the  different  solids  and  objects  which  re- 
semble these  solids. 

5.  Bundles  of  colored  sticks  which  can  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  color  or  can  be  used  to  represent  plain  surfaces  or  angles,. 
or  any  common  object. 

6.  Paper  folding  and  cutting.  Twice  a  week  the  children 
may  bring  a  pair  of  small  round-pointed  scissors  and  may  fold 
«nd  cut  paper,  keeping  the  scraps  on  the  slate  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  waste-basket 
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7.  Having  learned  to  use  the  slate  and  pencil  correctly,  pu- 
pils may  bring  to  school  leaves  from  trees  and  plants  in  their 
yards ;  placing  these  on  the  slate  they  may  draw  the  outline  and 
supply  the  veins  from  observation. 

8.  In  the  same  way  animals  and  objects  cut  from  adored 
card-board  may  be  traced  and  finished^ 

>  9.^  ^aving  traced  and  finished  a  leaf  or  animal  on  the  slate, 
it  may  be  erased  and  drawn! from  memory. 

The  number  of  exercises  which  may  be  written  is  infinite  and 
varied. 

In  each  kind  of  work  the  pupils  should  receive  assistance  and 
direction  for  a  time.  Fifteen  minutes  a  day  spent  by  the  teacher 
in  this  way  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  repay  her  amply  be- 
fore its  close  by  their  ability  to  work  quietly,  to  work  independ- 
ently of  their  neighbors.  If  possible  each  bit  of  work  should  be 
examined  by  the  teacher  and  approved  if  it  can  be  done  honestly. 

Fannie  S.  Burt. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

f This  I>epartme]it  is  ooniiucted  by  Geo.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  la 

OPENING  EXERCISE. 


A  PRIMARY  TEACHER  was  asked  to  write  something  on  the 
above  subject  for  the  Journal.  She  said  she  did  not  liaTe 
any  *  *  regular  "  opening  exercise ;  said  they  just  sang  some 
nice  little  songs  to  put  them  in  a  good  humor,  and  then  recited 
some  beautiful  little  poem ;  and  that  she  frequently  read  a  poem 
or  story  that  had  a  point  in  it  which  the  children  could  grasp. 
She  stated,  further,  that  if  she  attempted  to  moralise  on  what  she 
read  "everything  fell  flat." 

She  was  asked  for  a  story  or  poem  with  a  point  in  it  She 
gave  the  following,  that  had  been  clipped  from  the  ehildrett's 
column  of  a  newspaper.  She  says  now  that  if  one  of  her  children 
begins  to  growl  or  frown  and  he  is  asked  wAene  he  in/es,  it  stopa 
his  growling  and  puts  smiles  where  frowns  were. 
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WHERE  DO  YOU   LIVE? 

I  knew  a  man,  and  his  name  was  Homer, 
Who  used  to  live  on  Grumble  Corner, 
Grumble  Comer  in  Cross- Patch  Town, 
And  he  never  was  seen  without  a  frown. 
He  grumbled  at  this ;  he  grumbled  at  that ; 
He  grumbled  at  the  dog;  he  grumbled  at  the  cat; 
He  gmmbled  at  morning ;  he  grumbled  at  night ; 
And  to  grumble  and  growl  were  his  chief  delight. 

He  grumbled  so  much  at  his  wife  that  she 

Began  to  grumble  as  well  as  he ; 

And  all  the  children,  wherever  they  went. 

Reflected  their  parents*  discontent. 

If  the  sky  was  dark  and  betokened  rain. 

Then  Mr.  Homer  was  sure  to  complain ; 

And  if  there  was  never  a  cloud  about, 

He*d  grumble  because  of  a  threatened  drought. 

His  meals  were  never  to  suit  his  taste ; 
He  gmmbled  at  having  to  eat  in  haste ; 
The  bread  was  poor,  or  the  meat  was  tough. 
Or  else  he  hadn*t  half  enough. 
No  matter  how  hard  his  wife  might  try 
To  please  her  husband,  with  scornful  eye 
He*d  look  around,  and  then,  with  a  scowl 
At  something  or  other,  begin  to  growl. 

One  day,  as  I  loitered  along  the  street, 
My  old  acquaintance  I  chanced  to  meet, 
Whose  fac«  was  without  the  look  of  care 
And  the  ugly  frown  that  it  used  to  wear. 
"  I  may  be  mistaken,  perhaps,*'  I  said. 
As,  after  saluting,  I  turned  my  head ; 
"  But  it  is,  and  isn't  it,  the  Mr.  Homer 
Who  lived  for  so  long  on  Grumble  Corner  ?" 

I  met  him  next  day ;  and  I  met  him  again, 

In  melting  weather,  in  pouring  rain, 

When  stocks  were  up,  and  when  stocks  were  down ; 

But  a  smile  somehow  had  replaced  the  frown. 

It  puzzled  me  much ;  and  so,  one  day, 

I  seized  his  hand  in  a  friendly  way, 

And  said,  "Mr.  Horner,  I'd  like  to  know 

What  ean  have  happened  to  change  you  so  ?" 
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He  laughed  a  laugh  that  was  good  to  hear. 
For  it  told  of  a  conscience  clean  and  clear ; 
And  he  said,  with  none  of  the  old-time  dread  ; 
"  Why,  I've  changed  my  residence,  that  is  all ! " 
"  Changed  your  residence  ?  "    •'  Yes,"  said  Horner, 
"  It  wasn't  healthy  on  Grumble  Corner, 
And  so  I  moved ;  'twas  a  change  complete ; 
And  you'll  find  me  now  on  Thanksgiving  Street!" 

Now,  every  day  bs  1  move  along 

The  streets  so  filled  with  the  busy  throng, 

I  watch  each  face,  and  can  always  tell 

Where  men  and  women  and  children  dwell. 

And  many  a  discontented  mourner 

Is  spending  his  days  on  Grumble  Comer, 

Sour  and  sad,  whom  I  long  te  entreat 

To  take  a  house  on  Thanksgiving  Street. 


*'0H,    SIT   DOWN." 

They  were  analyzing.  The  sentence  under  consideration  wa% 
"In  Africa  lives  the  gorilla."  The  pupil  stood  on  one  foot  and 
held  to  a  desk  with  one  hand  and  said,  ''This  is  a  sentence,  b^ 
cause  it  expresses  a  thought  in  words.  In  is  the  subject  beotuK 
it  names  thvt  of  which  something  is  thought    Africa  is  the  prcd 

"     *'0h,  sit  down,"  said  the  teacher.     He  sat  down.    It 

did  not  trouble  hkn  much.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  let  goof  the 
desk  and  relax  his  muscles  just  a  little  more,  and  down  he  went 
The  teacher  then  called  on  some  one  who  she  knew  had  more 
''back-bone."  He  stood  up  like  a  gentleman  and  put  out  his 
words  with  a  snap  that  showed  he  was  wide-awake.  He  disposed 
of  the  sentence  satisfactorily  and  *^ teauti/uUy.^'  But  what  b^ 
came  of  the  boy  who  sat  down.  He  simply  sat.  He  sat  as  &r 
down  as  possible.  The  back  of  his  head  touched  the  back  of  the 
desk  behind  him  and  his  feet  reached  so  far  under  the  desk  in 
front  of  him  that  he  amused  himself  and  annoyed  a  sensitive  girl 
who  sat  in  front  of  him  by  kicking  her  feet 

' '  Did  he  discover  his  mistake  in  analysis  ?  "  No.  The  teacher 
did  not  tell  him  to.  He  was  told  to  sit  ' '  They  that  are  sick  need 
a  physician."    This  boy  was  sick.     His  case  should  have  been 
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diap^DOsed.  His  teacher  should  have  felt  his  pulse  and  looked  at 
his  tongue  any  how.  The  boy  who  did  not  need  to  recite  is  the 
one  that  did  the  reciting.  The  teacher  did  not  teach.  We  often 
say  that  a  teacher  must  know  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the 
pupils.  Why  must  these  peculiarities  be  known  ?  That  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  taught.  It  is  common  to  say,  "Teach  the  pupils 
to  think. "  "To  think "  does  not  mean  to  recite.  If  this  boy  had 
been  told  to  "stand  up"  instead  of  to  "sit  down,"  it  would  have 
been  better.  It  would  have  been  still  better  for  the  teacher  to 
have  taken  him  in  his  crooked  condition  and  questioned  him  in 
regard  to  the  sentence  until  his  activity  of  thought  would  have 
made  him  straighten  up.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  take 
the  pupil  where  he  is  and  lead  him  on.  When  this  boy  said,  "  /« 
is  the  subject,"  etc.,  the  teacher  should  have  asked  "What  is  a 
subject  ?  "  If  the  pupil  does  not  know,  tell  him.  He  is  then  ready 
for  this  question ;  "  H^Aa/  lives  in  Africa  ?"  He  now  has  some- 
thing to  think  about.  If  he  answers  the  question  he  must  think. 
He  reads  the  sentence  ^n^  judges  what  word  names  the  thing  that 
lives  in  Africa.  By  this  means  he  might  get  some  good  out  of  anal- 
ysis. But  given  as  a  mere  form — as  a  something  to  say,  it  is  worse 
than  nothing.  , Analysts,  parsing,  etc.,  are  not  ends  but  means  to 
gain  an  end;  viz.,  the  cultivation  of  the  power  to  think. 


CORRECTING  MISTAKES. 


"A  teacher  should  not  allow  a  word  to  be  mispronounced,  or  an  error  in 
gnunmar  to  be  made,  without  correcting  it  at  once." 

The  author  of  the  above  probably  meant  the  right  thing.  In 
our  judgment  he  has  been  misunderstood  by  many  teachers. 
Suppose  a  pupil  is  asked  to  explain  the  following  problem :  A  can 
do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days,  and  B  can  do  it  in  3  days.  If  they 
both  work  together,  how  long  will  it  take  them  to  do  the  work  ? 

The  pupil  says,  "Sense  (since)  A  can  do  the  work "    Here 

he  is  called  to  a  halt  by  the  teacher  and  fifteen  swinging  hands. 
He  wonders  what  has  happened.  A  pupil  is  given  permission 
to  tell  him.  He  is  informed  that  he  said  sense  for  since.  He  starts 
out  again:  "SSn — since",  and  he  has  put  so  much  force  on  the 
3 
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pronunciation  of  the  word  that  he  has  almost  forgotten  what  he 
intended  to  say,  but  presently  he  rallies,  in  spite  of  his  teacher's 
encouraging  remarks,  such  as,  "Well,  hurry.  We  can't  wait  all 
day."    He  starts  again :  '<  S^n — since  A  does  the  work  in  4  days, 

%  of  the  work  is  wat  (what)  he "    Up  go  the  hands,  and  the 

teacher  allows  some  pupil  to  correct  him,  after  which  he  is  told 
to  try  again.  He  does  try  again,  but  he  is  getting  disgusted.  He 
begins  to  weaken.  He  begins  at  the  beginning  with  his  mind 
fixed  on  what.  He  is  hoping  to  get  under  such  headway  by  the 
time  he  reaches  the  what  that  his  momentum  will  help  to  cany 
him  over.  He  says,  **  Sence  A  can  do—"  He  has  stranded  on 
since.  After  correction,  he  tries  again,  and  just  as  he  got  under 
headway  he  struck  the  word  of^  which  he  called  uv.  This  pro- 
duced more  consternation.  He  still  survived  and  tried  again, 
but  his  explanation  had  passed  out  of  his  mind  and  he  said  sooe 
curious  things  and  gave  the  queer  answer  that  they  could  both  do 
the  work  in  7  days.  This  did  not  seem  to  trouble  the  pupils  anj, 
but  they  noticed  that  he  crossed  his  legs  and  stood  on  one  foot 
and  said  is  for  are^  wat  for  what^  ut'  for  o/^  etc. 

These  habits  of  bad  pronunciation  were  acquired  before  he  en- 
tered school  and  are  of  long  standing*  They  can  not  be  broken 
up  at  once.  They  must  be  broken  up  as  they  were  made — little 
by  little.  Allow  him  to  explain  his  problem  without  intemiptioii. 
Give  him  credit  for  his  work.  Then  criticise  thc;mistakes  in  pro* 
nunciation,  grammar,  etc.  Simply  correct  him  and  see  whether 
he  can  pronounce  the  words  correctly,  and  that  he  sees  why  his 
grammar  was  wrong.  <<  Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait."  Teachen 
are  often  unwilling  to  wait.     They  usually  /ador  enough. 


QUESTIONS. 

BY   WILLIAM    M.    GIFFIN,    N.    J. 


[Only  Geogiaphical  answers  to  be  given.] 

What  has  a  mouth  but  can  not  bite  ? 
What  has  an  aim  but  can  not  write  ? 
What  has  a  foot  but  can  not  walk  ? 
What  has  a  head  but  can  not  talk  ? 
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What  has  a  bank  with  no  money  in  ? 
What  has  a  top  that  can  not  spin  ? 
What  has  a  neck  but  has  no  head  ? 
What  never  sleeps  but  has  a  bed  ? 
What  hook  will  never  catch  a  fish  ? 
What  has  a  basin  but  not  a  dish  ? 
Where  are  the  locks  keys  do  not  turn  ? 
Where  are  the  capes  that  are  not  worn  ? 
•  What  has  a  branch  but  has  no  leaves  ? 
What  has  no  locks  but  has  some  keys  ? 
What  always  falls  but  gets  no  scratches  ? 
What  is  the  ball  that  no  one  catches  ? 
What  is  quite  long  but  is  not  tall  ? 
What  has  a  base  but  plays  no  ball  ? 
What  are  the  poles  that  nobody  climbs  ? 
Where  are  the  boys  to  answer  these  rhymes? 

— School  Journal, 


NORMALS, 


J.  B.  Evans  has  a  working  normal  of  about  30  at  New  Ross. 

J.  W.  Cantley  is  conducting  a  normal  nearly  100  strong  at  Dayton. 

Thos.  Shakes  has  at  Plymouth  one  of  the  largest  normals  in  the 
state. 

M.  W.  Harrison  and  H.  £.  Coe  have  a  normal  of  about  60  at 
Auburn. 

Messrs.  Machan  and  Munson  are  teaching  a  good  normal  at  La 
Grange. 

R.  G.  Boone  and  A.  Rosenberger  have  a  good  summer  normal  at 
Westfield. 

R.  I.  Hamilton  and are  holding  an  excellent  normal  at 

Anderson. 

J.  O.  Lewellen  and  W.  H.  H.  Shoemaker  have  a  normal  of  about 
75  at  Muncie. 

J.  W.  Adair,  assisted  by  J.  B.  Humphreys  and  W.  C«  Palmer,  are 
holding  a  large  normal  at  Columbia  City. 

£.  C.  White  and  W.  P.  Denny,  assisted  by  Supt.  Van  Gorder, 
are  doing  good  work  for  nearly  100  teachers  at  Albion. 

Tipton  county  normal  is  in  session  with  an  enrollment  of  30. 
Teaoiers  are  doing  excellent  work  under  direction  of  F.  A.  Crockett, 
county  superintendent. 

W.  H.  Elson  and  Lin.  N.  Hadley  have  a  large  normal  at  RockviUe. 
That  the  most  ground  possible  may  be  covered,  not  only  each  lesson 
for  the  entire  term,  but  the  main  headings  of  each  lesson  are  printed 
in  advance. 
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EDITORIAL. 


W.  A.  BELL,  Editor-in-Chitf  and  Proprietor. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  PrM.  State  ^o^llal  School,  AsMciato  Edittr  aad  E«StM  of  Ikt 
Department  of  Fedtigogj, 


HOWARD  SANDISON,  ProfeaMr  of  Methods  in  State  Nomal  School,  aad 

the  Primary  Department. 
GEO.    F.    BA8S.  Supervising  Principal  Indianapolis  Schoola,  aad  Critic  hs 

School,  Editor  of  The  School  Room  Department. 
A.  W.   BRAYTOK,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indianapolis  School  » 
of  the  Popular  Science  Department^ 

Prof.  E.  E. WHrra,  Ohio ;  Prof.  E.  £.  Siirni,  Purdue  UniTorsitT :  Hubbxt  M 

Chief  Clerk  Dept.  of  Puhhc  Instruction ;  J  as.  Baldwin,  Sapt.  Schoob  RashviOe;  How- 
ard Sandison,  W.  W.  Parsons,  and  Michabl  Sbilbr,  of  State  Nonnal  School;  Etau. 
MoMT.  McRab,  Principal  Marion  High  School ;  H.  S.  Tarbrll» late  Snpc.of  tho  ladi- 
anapolis  Schools,  are  frequent  contributors. 

Many  other  able  writers  contribute  occasional  articles  to  the  Journal.  Shoald  ilk 
those  be  enrolled  as  "  ContributiDg  Editors  "  who  contribute  one  article  er  mo>«  a  year  Aa 
list  could  be  indefinitely  extended. 

This  large  list  of  special  editors  and  able  contributors  insnrea  for  the  readen  of  Ihs 
Journal  the  best,  the  freshest,  the  most  practical  thoughts  and  methods  In  all  depaA> 
menu  of  school  work. 

The  MisceUaneous  and  Personal  Departments  of  the  Journal  will  not  be  neglected,  hei 
it  places  special  emphasis  on  its  large  amount  of  unequaled  practical  and  hc^aCal  tdmad 
tional  articles. 

»     ■     ^ 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amonnts  les 
than  1 1  in  two  and  otu  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
nsed. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  ofyour  Journal  changed^  {dease 
give  the  o/d  address  as  well  as  the  new,  nammg  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

Ah  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal  in  every  tawm- 
ship  in  the  State,    Send  for  terms. 

Pay  Up  \— If  you  are  still  on  the  delinquent  list,  please  utile  at 
once,  that  last  year's  books  may  be  closed.  Money  sent  directfy  te  the 
editor  will  be  credited  to  the  proper  agent. 


Bad,  Bad,  Bad. — ^The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  has  been  re- 
duced in  New  Albany  from  $1500  to  |iooo,  and  in  Washington  fron 
|I200  to  I900 

This  Month's  Journal. — The  editor  calls  special  attention  to 
every  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal.  Almost  every  one  is  wordiy 
of  not  only  a^careful  reading  but  of  many  readings  and  careful  shtdj. 
They  are  all  of  a  high  order  and  go  to  the  core  of  the  subject  treated. 

Is  the  purpose  of  the  public  school  to  teach  the  "legal"  brandies, 
to  teach  morality,  to  teach  "business,"  or  to  teach  the  child  ?  If  the 
latter,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  do  all  teaching  ?  If  not,  is  the 
child  to  be  taught  partly  by  the  parent  and  partly  by  itself?  In  short, 
what  are  the  different  factors  in  the  school  work  and  what  their  ida- 
tions  ?  Who  will  give  us  a  brief  article  answering  these  qnestioBS 
separately  ? 
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National  AssociATiON.—The  reports  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion are  all  flattering.  While  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  that 
of  last  year,  it  was  much  larger  than  usual.  The  Indiana  delegation 
so  far  as  reported  were,  State  Supt.  Holcombe,  L.  H.  Jones,  Geo.  P. 
Brown  and  wife,  S.  S.  Parr,  E.  E.  Smith,  Mary  E.  Nicholson,  Ne- 
braska Cropsey,  Ada  Duzan.  Jas.  H.  Smart  and  wife.  State  Supt. 
Holcombe  was  elected  principal  of  the  Primary  Section. 

Several  of  these  persons  took  active  part  in  the  work,  and  did 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  state.  The  address  of  Mr.  Holcombe 
and  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Harris's  paper  by  Mr.  Jones  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.  Mr.  Brown  was  re-elected  Secretary  of  the  Council. 
Mr.  Smith  acted  as  Asst.  Secretary  of  the  General  Association.  Mr. 
Sheldon,  author  of  "Object  Lessons,"  etc,  was  chosen  President  for 
the  next  year.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  either 
Topeka  or  Denver. 

A  Curious  Number — Here  is  something  to  scratch  your  hea4 
over.  A  very  curious  number  is  142,857,  which,  multiplied  by  1,2, 
3, 4,  5,  and  6,  gives  the  same  figures  in  the  same  order,  beginning  at 
a  different  point ;  but,  if  multiplied  by  7,  gives  all  nines : 


142,857  X  I  = 

142.857 

142,857    X    2   = 

085.714 

142.857  X  3  = 

428,571 

142.857  X  4  = 

571.428 

142.857  X  5  = 

714.285 

142,857  X  6  = 

857,142 

142,857  X  7  = 

999.999 

Multiply  142,857  by  8  and  you  have 

1,142,856. 

Then  add  the  first 

figure  to  the  last  and  you  have  142.857,  the  original 

number,  with 

£gures  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  stan 

t. 

Ikstitutbs. — The  season  of  the  institutes  is  here,  and  over  seventy 
of  the  ninety-two  will  be  held  in  August.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  time  in  these  meetings  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
teachers  who  are  required  to  attend  have  a  right  to  expect  the  most 
possible  in  the  time.  To  this  end  no  time  should  be  wasted  in  "  or- 
ganizing"— ten  minutes  are  all  sufficient.  The  Supt.  in  many  cases 
can  sit  at  his  desk  and  enroll  the  names  while  the  work  proceeds. 
Why  wait  for  a  motion  to  appoint  a  secretary,  or  a  counter,  or  a 
critic,  or  to  adjourn?  Why  read  the  minutes  at  all?  The  institute 
is  a  school  under  the  control  ot  the  Supt.,  and  not  a  literary  society. 
The  program  should  be  carefully  prepared  and  each  person  who  is 
expected  to  give  an  exercise  should  be  notified  in  time  to  make  care- 
ful preparation,  that  the  teachers  may  have  the  best. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


^^ 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  JULY. 


Reading. — i.  Name  three  things  essential  to  the  correct  readini^ 
of  a  sentence. 

2.  Give  a  good  method  of  conducting  a  reading  exercise  in  the 
Fifth  Grade. 

3  What  is  the  distinction  between  didactic  and  emotioaal  read- 
ing? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  in  favor  of  occasional  conoot 
reading  ? 

5.  How  would  you  keep  children  from  reading  poetry  in  a  sing^ 
song  tone  ? 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  a  stanza  of  poetry  selected  hf 
the  superintendent. 

Geography.— I.  Draw  an  outline  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  iiwfi- 
cating  its  chief  rivers. 

2.  In  what  direction  from  London  are  the  following  cities :  Edis- 
burgh,  Herat,  Milwaukee,  Melbourne,  and  Canton  ? 

3.  Indicate  three  great  wheat  regions  of  the  earth,  and  two  fm- 
ous  for  the  production  of  rice. 

4.  Contrast  the  chief  products  of  the  Gulf  States  with  thoseof  the 
Central  States,  and  give  your  reasons  for  the  difference. 

5.  Locate  ten  cities  situated  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

6.  Explain  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile,  and  explain  the 
relation  of  this  to  the  fertility  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

7.  Where  are  the  Himalaya  Mountains  ?  What  is  their  infloesce 
OH  the  climate  of  Southern  and  Central  Asia  ? 

8.  Name  five  great  cities  of  the  world,  between  40  and  50  degrees 
north  latitude. 

9.  Describe  the  Danube  River,  and  locate  the  Caucasus  Mooa- 
tains,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  exports  of  China?  Of 
Brazil?    Of  British  India? 

Arithmetic. — i.  Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  is  in  longitude  80''  ^ 
west:  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  is  in  longitude  124^ west; 
when  it  is  i  p.  M.  local  time  at  Wheeling,  what  is  the  time  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  ?  How  find  the  difference  in  distance 
between  two  places  when  the  difference  in  time  is  given  ?  5, 5 

2.  Divide  the  L.  C.  M.  of  9,  10,  24,  25,  32  and  45  by  the  G.  C.  D. 
of  120,  168  and  1,768.  Mul.  4.  D.  4,  Quo.  3. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  multiplying  the  denominator  of  a  fractioD 
without  changing  the  numerator  ?    Illustrate  by  an  example.     5, 5 
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4.  Divide  ^t  by  ^\  Ans.  10 

5.  What  will  I  A.  3  R.  16  P.  25  sq.  yd.  of  land  cost  at  25  cents 
per  square  foot  ?  '  Proc.  5.  ans.  5 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  |  of  a  ft).  Troy  at  $1.25  per  grain.  Ans.  lo 
'    7.    Find  the  interest  of  $57.85  for  2  yr.  3  mos.  23  days  at  5  %.      5 

Define  compound  interest.  5 

8.  A  merchant  imports  75  cases  of  indigo,  gross  weight  196  ft>. 
each;  allow  15  %  for  tare;  what  was  the  duty  at  5c.  per  ft).?  What 
is  duty  ?  ^  5,6 

9.  In  the  reprint  of  a  book  consisting  of  810  pages,  50  lines  are 
contained  in  a  page  instead  of  40.  and  72  letters  in  a  line  instead  of 
60.  Of  how  many  pages  will  the  new  edition  consist  ?  Solve  by 
proportion.  Statement  5,  ans.  5 

10.  The  side  of  a  cubical  vessel  is  i  foot ;  find  the  side  of  another 
cubical  vessel  that  shall  contain  3  times  as  much.  Ans.  10 

Teaching. — i.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  instruction  in 
Geography  in  the  first  three  years  ? 

2.  Give  reasons  for  teaching  children  words  before  they  know  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

3.  Why  should  the  teacher  never  scold  his  pupils  ? 

4.  Name  three  objections  to  concert  recitations. 

5.  What  is  a  habit  ?    How  is  a  habit  formed  ? 

Physiology.— I.    Describe  the  epiglottis. 
.  2.     What  effect  is  produced  by  the  loss  of  sleep  ? 

3.  Describe  the  salivary  glands. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  lungs. 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  animal  heat  ?  What  is  the  natural  tem- 
perature of  man  ? 

6.  Describe  the  retina. 

7.  Describe  the  Eustachian  tube. 

8.  What  is  the  blind  spot  of  the  eye  ? 

9.  Describe  the  lymphatic  system. 

ID.     Describe  the  structure  of  the  teeth. 

U.  S.  History.— I.  What  discoveries  made  west  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  river  show  this  country  to  have  been  early  inhabited  by  a  more 
civilized  people  than  the  Indians  ?  10 

2.  What  river  famous  in  the  history  of  John  Smith  was  also  fa- 
mous in  the  Civil  War  ?  10 

3.  What  three  kinds  of  government  obtained  among  the  English 
colonies  ?     What  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  Connecticut  colony  ? 

2,  2.  2.  4 

4.  How  did  Washington  become  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
American  army  ?  10 
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5.  Name  five  difficulties  that  Washington's  Administration  had 
to  contend  with.    How  were  they  met  ?  10  pis 

6.  What  bold  and  successful  attack  of  an  important  city  was 
made  by  the  British  in  the  war  of  1812,  which  the  Confederates  at- 
tempted to  repeat  ?  10 

7.  What  was  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  ?  What  connection  hid 
it  with  the  Civil  War  ?  S,  $ 

8.  What  was  the  first  overt  act  in  the  War  of  the  Secession? 
What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  South  ?    What  on  the  North  ?    2, 4. 4 

9.  How  did  Hood*s  invasion  of  Tennessee  in  1864  aid  Shermai 
in  his  march  through  Georgia  to  the  sea  ?  What  was  Gen.  Thomas's 
mode  of  procedure  at  the  battle  of  Nashville  ?  S*  5 

10.  What  principle  as  to  appointment  to^  and  removal  from  office 
entered  largely  into  the  last  presidential  election  ?  10 

Penmanship. — i.  Describe  the  position  which  you  r^^ard  best 
for  writing  in  school. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  form  ? 

3.  In  what  manner  does  a  careful  study  of  form  aid  in  making  a 
good  penman  ? 

4.  How  many  kinds  of  lines  are  used  in  writing  ?    Define  each. 

5.  Analyze  a,  b,  g,  r,  B. 

NoTB.— Your  wnttng  m  antwenns  tb«M  qacttiont  win  be  taken  as  a  specwwof  ytv 
penauuuhip,  and  will  be  marked  50  or  below«  according  to  merit. 

Orthography. — i.    Into  what  two  general  classes  are  the  letters 
divided  ? 
2     Give  a  table  of  the  short  vowels,  illustrating  the  use  of  each. 

3.  Mark  diacritically  the  following  words :  onward,  easily,  aisle, 
leisure  and  patron. 

4.  In  what  ways  can  the  sound  of  o  in  not  be  represented  ? 

5.  Spell  twenty  words  selected  by  the  County  Superintendent 

Grammar. — i.  Define  a  modifier.  Illustrate  in  sentences  the 
different  kinds  of  modifiers  that  the  subject  of  a  sentence  may  hsTC. 

2.  What  is  the  order  of  elements  in  the  interrogative  sentence? 

3.  State  the  office  of  each  subordinate  clause  in  the  foUowiog: 
(a  )  We  are  anxious  that  you  shall  be  satisfied,  (b.)  And  now. 
where  shade  and  fountain  meet,  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  feed.  (c. 
The  play's  the  thing  wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

4.  Select  two  irregular  verbs  and  give  all  the  participial  fonns  of 
each. 

5.  State  the  case  of  the  italiciied  words  in  the  following  sentences, 
giving  reasons :  (a.)  We  think  General  Grant  a  hero,  (b.)  I  sav 
John,  the  boy  who  rings  the  bell. 

6.  Correct  errors  in  the  following,  giving  reasons :  (a.)  I  can  do 
this  work  easier  than  that,  (b.)  I  do  not  like  such  a  warm  day. 
(c.)  All  persons  are  not  industrious. 
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7.  Analyze  "  If  a  man  be  gracious,  it  shows  that  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  world." 

8.  Use  the  following  conjunctions  to  connect  the  members  of  a 
•compound  sentence.     State  the  kind  of  relation  shown  by  each  : 

9.  Class  the  pronouns  and  the  subordinate  clauses  in  the  follow- 
ing :    (a.)  I  know  who  you  are.    (b.)  I  know  the  man  whom  you  saw. 

la    State  how  the  passive  voice  is  made  from  the  active. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN  JULY. 

Physiology. — i.  There  are  two  classes  of  fibers  connecting  the 
nerve- centers  with  the  surface  of  the  body — the  afferent  and  the 
efferent,  or  the  sensory  and  the  motor.  An  impression  transmitted 
along  the  former  to  the  spinal  cord  (one  of  the  nerve  centers)  may, 
owing  to  some  injury,  to  some  preoccupation  of  the  mind,  or  to  sleep, 
etc.,  not  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  but  refleciid  along  the  motor 
fibre,  thus  producing  action  of  which  the  mind  is  unconscious.  These 
reflex  actions  sometimes  seem  to  have  a  definite  purpose,  at  other 
times  they  are  irregular,  spasmodic  and  indefinite  in  character. 
Thus,  you  may  pinch  the  toe  of  a  sleeping  person  who  will  quickly 
remove  the  foot  and  yet  be  totally  unconscious  of  the  act. 

3.  The  chief  function  of  the  liver  is  the  formation  and  storage  of 
glycogen,  a  substance  having  the  same  chemical  formula  as  starch, 
doubtless  formed  from  the  grape  sugar  in  the  nutritive  materials 
carried  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein,  and  serving  a  valuable  pur- 
pose in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  both  between  meals  and  in 
the  absence  of  food.  A  second  purpose  of  the  liver  is  the  secretion 
of  the  bile,  a  substance  of  value  in  intestinal  digestion,  and  also  be- 
cause of  its  absence  from  the  blood. 

3.  Light  only  arouses  the  sensation  of  vision  when  it  falls  upon 
the  terminal  organs  of  the  optic  nerve.  There  being  a  point  of  the 
retina — ^just  where  the  optic  nerve  enters — where  there  are  neither 
rods  nor  cones  but  only  nerve  fibres,  this  spot  is  insensitive  to  light, 
and  hence  called  the  biind  spot 

4.  The  beatings  of  the  pulse  are  due  to  the  successive  waves  of 
blood  transmitted  through  the  arteries  from  the  left  ventricle. 

5.  The  essential  parts  of  a  gland^are  usually  secreting  cells  with 
smaller  and  larger  ducts  to  carry  off  the  secretion.  Some  of  the 
chief  glands  of  the  body  are  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  spleen,  the 
salivary  and  peptic  glands,  etc. 

6  The  lymphatics  are  of  two  kinds — the  lacteals  and  the  lym- 
phatics proper.  The  former  absorb  nutritive  materials  from  the 
intestines  and  pass  it  through  the  mesenteric  mesh  to  the  thoracic 
duct.    The  latter  originate  partly  in  mere  interstices  between  the 
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tissues  of  certain  organs  and  partly  in  minute  channels  within  cer- 
tain organs.  These  unite  to  form  the  lymphatic  capillaries,  those 
the  lymphatic  trunks,  the  latter  emptying  their  contents,  directly  or 
indirectly,  into  the  sub-clavian  veins. 

8.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  common  actions  tending 
to  injure  the  sight :  Reading  by  a  dim  light,  holding  the  book  or  pa- 
per read  too  near  the  eye,  reading,  etc.,  with  the  face  toward  the 
light  so  that  the  rays  fall  as  much  upon  the  eye  as  upon  the  object 
looked  at,  lohg- continued  use  of  the  eye  in  gazing  at  minute  objects* 
straining  the  eyes  by  children  whose  defective  vision  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  relatives  and  by  the  teacher,  etc. 

Reading. — i.  Articulation  is  usually  defined  as  the  distinct  utter- 
ance of  the  seveial  sounds  and  the  several  syllables  which  form  the 
oral  word.  The  latter  is  more  properly  termed  enunciation.  The 
teacher  should  give  careful  attention  to  articulation,  as  thereby  only 
can  pure  and  correct  English  be  perpetuated  (for  sounds  can  not  be 
printed)  and  thought  accurately  expressed. 

2.  Two  things  which  a  child  should  be  able  to  do  before  attempt- 
ing to  read  a  lesson  are  :  (i)  to  recognize  its  words  at  sight;  (2)  to 
know  the  meaning  of  its  words  as  used  in  the  lesson. 

4.  To  the  question  whether  the  teacher  should  pronounce  diffi- 
cult words  for  the  pupils  of  a  fourth  reader  class,  only  a  conditional 
answer  can  be  given.  If  the  pupils  have  been  instructed  properly 
in  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks  and  the  word  is  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  a  reasonable  effort  On  their  part  should  enable  them  to  acquire 
its  pronunciation,  then  they  should  not  have  that  done  for  them  which 
they  can  do  for  themselves,  provided  a  proper  reference  book  has 
been  furnished  the  school.  If,  however,  the  word  be  unusually  diffi* 
cult,  or  be  not  found  in  the  reference  book,  or  there  be  no  refereace 
book  for  the  school,  it  is  usually  wise  for  the  teacher  to  give  assist- 
ance. Just  how  much  pupils  should  be  assisted,  or  whether  they 
should  be  assisted  at  all.  is  clearly  a  question  of  local  conditions. 

5.  Three  American  poets  are  Wm.  CuUen  Bryant,  Alice  Gary  and 
Jno.  G.  Whittier.  Three  poems  of  each  are :  Of  Bryant,  "Thana- 
topsis,"  ''The  Flood  of  Years."  "  The  Future  Life  " ;  of  Alice  Gary* 
•'Pictures  of  Memory."  "A  Dying  Hymn,"  "Lyra";  of  Whittier, 
"Snow  Bound,"  "The  Barefoot  Boy,"  "Maud  MuUer." 

History— I.  (a)  Spanish,  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  {h) 
English. 

2.  They  sailed  from  Holland,  where  they  had  been  for  nearly 
twelve  years.  In  the  petition  to  the  King  for  a  charter,  they  set  forth 
as  the  chief  causes  for  their  coming  to  America,  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  promotion  of  the  commercial  interests  of  Great 
Britain  ;  added  to  these  was,  what  has  become  historically  the  chief 
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cause,  freedom  for  themselves  to  wot  ship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences.  • 

3.  It  aroused  the  sluggish  antagonism  of  the  Virginians  into  a 
lively  and  growing  opposition  to  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  djss- 
potism  of  the  Royal  Governor,  an  influence  which  he  carried  from 
the  local  field  into  the  genersd  one  of  the  country. 

4.  Washington  was  elected  unanimously,  and  Monroe  at  his  sec* 
ond  election,  from  the  actual  fusion  of  all  parties,  received  all  the 
electoral  votes  but  one,  from  New  Hampshire. 

5.  Benedict  Arnold.  While  stationed  at  Philadelphia,  recover- 
ing from  a  wound,  his  measures  were  so  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
that  he  was  threatened  by  a  mob,  and  eventually  convicted  by  a  court 
martial  to  be  publicly  reprimanded  by  Gen.  Washington,  who  per- 
formed the  unpleasant  duty  in  a  singularly  kind  manner  Arnold, 
however,  was  irritated  by  the  fact  of  the  court  martial,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  his  services  especially  against  Burgoyne,  and  being 
approached  by  the  British,  who  knew  of  his  feelings,  he  yielded  to 
a  strong  temptation  and  became  a  traitor  to  a  cause  which  his  heart 
and  his  judgment  both  still  approved. 

6.  The  passage  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  on  the  ground  of 
Squatter  Sovereignty.  This  led  to  the  serious  Border  Warfare, 
which  in  time  excited  an  intense  feeling  in  the  North  antagonistic  to 
the  Southern  ideas  of  Slavery. 

7.  The  slowness  with  which  he  seemed  to  move  in  all  his  opera- 
tions, and  the  deliberate  character  of  his  study  of  all  the  situations 
of  both  armies.  The  northern  people,  as  well  as  the  government, 
becoming  impatient,  he  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Burnside.  The 
Northern  Army  in  their  assaults  of  the  town  in  the  rear  were  most 
murderously  slaughtered,  losing  over  twelve  thousand  slain,  nearly 
half  of  whom  fell  at  the  stone  wall  which  protected  the  town. 

8  Lee  having  in  the  tide  of  his  successes  penetrated  into  Penn.» 
was  returning  south  and  east  to  threaten  Baltimore  and  distract  the 
attention  of  Meade,  when  he  was  suddenly  met  by  Unioit  cavalry 
near  Gettysburg.  Here  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  important  battles 
of  the  Civil  War  occupied  three  days,  ^ith  varying  fortune  to  the 
two  sides  until  Gen.  Meade,  after  a  Federal  loss  of  23,000,  succeeded 
in  driving  Lee  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  with  probably  a  still 
heavier  loss  in  men  and  materials,  and  an  irrecoverable  one  in  pres- 
tige, for  all  attempts  at  a  Northern  invasion  were  at  once  regarded 
as  futile. 

9.  The  purchase  of  Alaska,  at  the  suggestion  of  Wm.  H.  Seward^ 
for  17,200,000  in  gold.  The  Commercial  Treaty  made  by  Anson 
Burlingame  with  China. 

10.  The  opening  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  The  1 5th  amendment^ 
which  guarantees  to  all  the  right  of  suffrage,  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
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Geography.— I.  Delaware  River,  Delaware  Bay«  Atlantic  Ocean. 
St  George's  Channel,  Irish  Sea,  River  Mersey. 

2.  United  States  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  ChiK. 

3.  (a)  Great  Miami  River  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio,  Scioto  in 
the  central  part,  and  Muskingum  in  the  eastern  part,  all  flow  mainlj 
toward  the  south,  into  the  Ohio  River.  (Jb)  Cincinnati,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River;  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Eric; 
Columbus  in  the  centre,  on  the  Scioto ;  Toledo  in  the  northwesten 
part,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee ;  Dayton,  in  the  western  part,  oa 
the  Great  Miami. 

4.  Boston  is  east  of  Chicago ;  Ecuador  southwest  from  Iceland; 
Manchester  northwest  of  London ;  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  east  from  the 
Gulf  of  California,  in  the  same  latitude ;  St.  Petersburg  is  northwest 
from  Canton. 

5.  A  lake  is  a  body  of  water  lying  in  a  basin  of  the  land.  A  bay 
is  an  arm  of  some  larger  body  of  water  extending  into  the  land.  A 
gulf  is  an  arm  of  the  ocean  extending  into  the  land.  A  strait  is  a 
narrow  passage  of  water  connecting  two  larger  bodies  of  water.  An 
isthmus  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  two  larger  bodies  of 
land,  and  separating  two  bodies  of  water. 

6.  tuba,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Cape  Verd  are  in  the  Torrid  Zone; 
Moscow,  Paris,  Japan  Islands,  Portland  (Oregon),  Winnepeg  are  ia 
the  North  Temperate  Zone ;  Baffin  Bay  is  in  the  North  Frigid  Zone; 
Melbourne  is  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 

7.  New  Orleans  is  the  greatest  cotton  market  in  the  United  States ; 
Charleston  is  the  first  rice  market ;  Minneapolis,  situated  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  on  the  Mississippi,  contains  the  largest  flouring  miDs 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Minnesota  State  University; 
Mobile  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Alabama,  at  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay; 
Galveston,  at  the  entrance  of  Galveston  Bay,  in  southeastern  part  of 
Texas. 

8.  Amazon,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  La  Plata,  Mackenzie. 

9.  {a)  The  Nile  is  the  outlet  of  large  lakes,  which,  owing  to  heaTj 
periodical  rains,  annually  discharge  so  large  a  body  of  water  as  to 
overflow  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  whose  waters  rise  gradually  from 
June  till  the  middle  of  September,  {b)  Wheat  and  other  grains, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  a  variety  of  fruits. 

10.  In  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  In  the  Ohio  basin,  chiefly  in 
the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois ;  in  Missouri  and  adjacent  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River;  in  Michigan. 

Grammar. — i.  (a)  A  combination  of  words  that  does  not  express 
a  complete  thought,  (b)  We  sat  down  on  a  rock  covered  with  m^s. 
On  a  rock  is  a  prepositional  phrase ;  covered  with  moss,  a  partidpia 
phrase. 


p-i  • 
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2.  a.  An  adjective ;  as,  Hipe  fruit  is  wholesome. 

d,  A  possessive  noun ;  as,  The  doy*s  composition  was  good. 

^.  A  possessive  pronoun ;  as,  T^eir  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

^.  An  appositive;  as,  Victor  Hugo,  the  novelist,  is  dead. 

^.  A  participle ;  as,  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

y.  An  infinitive;  as,  A  desire  to  excel  is  commendable. 

£^,  A  phrase;  as.  One  of  my  friends  came. 

A.  A  clause ;  as,  The  boy  who  is  honest  will  be  trusted. 

3.  Est,  or  j/,  is  usually  added  to  the  verb,  or  to  one  of  the  aux- 
iliaxies,  when  the  subject  is  in  the  second  person  singular.  5  is  usually 
added  to  a  verb  in  the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  mode,  when  the- 
subject  is  in  the  third  person  singular. 

4«  a.  How  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  of  manner,  modify ingy^rvi^^* 
b.  In  this  sentence,  where  is  equivalent  to  in  which,  and  modifies 
feli^     c.  Where  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  of  place,  and  modifies  felL 

5,  By  the  apostrophe  and  s,  and  by  the  apostrophe  alone ;  as, 
Henry's,  Charlfes's,  Moses',  boys*. 

6.  An  abstract  noun  is  the  name  of  a  quality  or  an  attribute.. 
Some  grammarians  also  call  the  names  of  actions  abstract  nouns,. 
since  the  idea  of  predication  is  not  found  in  participles  and  infini* 
tives. 

7»  Abel,  thy  brother,  is  where?  Simple  interrogative  sentence  r 
of  ip^hich  the  subject  nom.  is  Abel,  modified  by  the  appositive  brother; 
brother  is  modified  by  the  possessive  pronoun  thy;  isv&  the  pred. 
verb  (or  copula),  modified  by  the  interrogative  adverb  of  place, 
tifhere.  Abel,  thy  brother,  is  the  logical  subject,  and  is  where,  the 
logical  predicate. 

8.  a.  That  the  earth  is  round,  no  one  doubts.  The  clauses  are 
transposed,  b.  The  truth  if  the  matter,  it  is  thought,  will  soon  ap- 
pear. Parenthetical  expressions  are  set  off  by  commas,  c.  His 
words  were  these:  "I  can  not  be  false  to  my  country."  A  formal 
quotation  is  preceded  by  a  colon. 

9.  a,   What  (noun)  is  sometimes  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

b.  What  (interrogative  pronoun)  are  you  doing  ? 

c.  I  heard  what  (relative)  you  said. 

d.  What  (adverb)  by  entreaty  and  what  by  threatening,  I 

succeeded. 
10.     I  lay,  I  laid,  I  shall  lay,  I  have  laid,  I  had  laid,  I  shall  have 
laid.     If  I  lay,  if  I  laid,  if  I  had  laid.    I  may  lay,  I  might  lay,  I  may 
have  laid,  I  might  have  laid. 

SciBNCB  OF  Teaching. — i.  Thinking,  feeling  and  willing,  are  the 
three  distinct  forms  of  action  of  which  the  soul  is  capable.  They  are 
named  in  the  order  of  their  dependence. 

2.  The  intellectual  power  may  be  separated  into  the  perceptives,. 
representatives  and  reflectisve. 
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3.  These  faculties  become  active  in  the  order  named  above. 

4.  The  thing  should  be  learned  before  the  word  naming  it;  be- 
cause the  child  will  learn  the  word  more  easily  and  thoroughly  when 
it  means  something  to  him. 

5.  If  the  word  is  learned  before  the  thing,  the  child  is  apt  to  get 
the  word,  as  a  word,  and  not  at  the  sign  of  something.  Every  word 
learned  should  call  up  its  appropriate  idea. 

Arithmetic. — i.  A  divisor  of  a  number  is  any  factor  of  that  nimber, 
while  a  muliipU  of  a  number  is  a  product  obtained  by  taking  the  number  u 
a  factor  any  number  of  times. 

2.  In  multiplying  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  number  the  value  icmiiitt 
unchanged,  for  by  multiplying  the  numerator  increases  the  number  of  ptiti 
in  the  same  ratio  as  multiplying  the  denominator  decreases  the  sise  of  the 
parts. 

3'    7  hr.  57  min.  26.4  sec.  X  '5  =  1*9® — 21^—36'''  dif.  in  Long. 

\4'  365  ^'  — 6  h.  —  36$  da.  5  h.  48  min.  48  sec.  =  il  min.  —  12 sec.,  or 
672  sec  gained  in  i  yr.  i  da.  =:  86400  sec  86400  sec.  -i-  672  s  128^  ^. 
or  128  yr.  6  mo.  25  da.  17  h.  8  min.  34^  sec. 

5.  Arithmetical  method.     ^  -  J^t  ==  }J.    J^  X  V  =  W-   W-«= 

or  ^  =r  ^(}(f^  or  285jf|{,  Ans.     Processes  necessary,  mnltipUcatioii  and 
subtraction. 

Algebraical  method.  V-J,tXV-ttXf  JXV-V=V-W-VW'- 
+ V=  W?~  Wtf-^fm- VVV=  -« '  «m.  Ans. 

6.  .9-»-.ooo75=i200.  Order  of  quo.  figure  is  known  by  position  of  psitial 
dividend  from  caret. 

7.  25%  or  ^=$337.50.    J=4Xt337-5o=$i35o.  ▼»lac  of  silk, 
$i35o-i-l8oo=$.75,  invoice  price  per  yard. 

$1350,  value, +^337.50,  duty,«:| 1 687.50. 
$1687.504-209^,  or  \  of  itself,=$2025. 
$2025-i-i8oo=:$i.i2i,  selling  pricc. 

8.  i249^=c$39525o.     i%=^3i.875.     100^=13187.50,  cost  of  second  lot 

"3H=H-    H=^3i87.5o.    A=rVof3«87.5o=|i87  5. 
^=X^iS7-5=S28i2.5o,  cost  of  first  lot. 

9.  %  of  fallen  part«|^  of  stump.  ^  of  fallen  part»^  of  stump.  }  of 
fallen  part»  }  of  stump.  |,  or  fallen  part+f  or  stump«y,  the  51  feet  ^ 
—3  It.    f =8X3  ft.— 24  ft.  or  stump,     f =9X3  ft.— 27  ft.,  the  fidleo  put 

10.  8  A  2  R  9  P  (or  sq.  rd.)=«i369  sq.  rd.  ^/J^^yj  rf.,  one  side  of 
field.    37X4»MS  rd.,  distance  around.     148  rd.X6s  cu.«f96.2a 


Prof  C  R  Barnes,  of  the  chair  of  Botany  in  Purdue  Univer&ty. 
has  obtained  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  which  he  will  spend  in  ad- 
vanced study  at  Harvard  University. 
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MISCELLANY. 


LoGANSPORT. — The  report  of  the  schools  shows  them  in  unusually 
^ood  condition.    Supt.  J.  R.  Walts  is  still  at  the  head. 

Any  one  wishing  to  secure  the  volumes  of  this  Journal  for  i8So  and 
1881,  should  correspond  with  D.  M.  Geeting,  Washington,  Ind. 

"Wayne  County. — The  manual  of  this  county  is  one  of  the  largest, 
one  of  the  most  complete,  yet  published  in  this  state.  It  gets  out  of 
the  USU71  line  and  does  great  credit  to  the  venerable  Supt.,  John  C. 
Macpherson. 

The  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  opened  its  usual 
course  of  lectures  on  July  i6th.  Not  the  least  attractive  feature  are 
the  lectures  by  Prof.  Denton  J  Snyder  upon  "Goethe's  Faust,''  and 
"  Wilhebn  Meister  as  a  Whole." 

Brown  County  had  an  average  percent  df  enrollment  of  73  in- 
stead of  23.  as  published  some  time  ago  in  the  Journal.  The  mistake 
was  in  the  State  Superintendent's  report.  Thirty  counties  in  the 
state  are  lower  than  Brown  in  the  above  regard. 

The  Richmond  Normal  School  closed  its  summer  term  July  19th, 
enthusiastically.  The  attendance  had  been  good,  the  work  satisfac- 
tory, general  good  feeling  prevailed,  and  the  prospects  for  the  next 
year  were  bright.    Cyrus  W.  Hodgin  is  principal. 

The  Westminster  Seminary  for  young  ladies,  at  Fort  Wayne* 
under  the  principalship  of  Miss  Carrie  B.  Sharp  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells, 
will  open  Sept.  loth,  with  new  facilities  and  increased  prospects  and 
confidence  of  success.    The  school  deserves  the  highest  success. 

Ladoga. — The  normal  school  here  is  running  smoothly  and  seems 
to  be  doing  good  work.  The  principal,  A.  F.  Knots,  reports  an 
attendance  of  nearly  200  the  present  term.  The  commercial  depart- 
ment of  this  school  is  very  complete,  and  the  actual  business  trans- 
actions required  make  a  needful  preparation  for  practical  life. 

The  Parke  county  normal  opened  in  the  public  school  building  at 
Rockville  on  July  13th,  under  the  charge  of  county  superintendent 
Elson  and  L.  N.  Hadley.  The  course  is  very  thorough  and  was 
outlined  for  each  day  upon  a  neat  program  issued  beforehand.  The 
teachers  of  this  county  have  as  fine  an  educational  spirit  as  can  be 
found  in  this  country. 

La  Fayette.— Several  of  the  teachers  in  the  La  Fayette  public 
schools  have  been  in  continuous  service  from  twelve  to  twenty  years. 
Miss  A.  £.  Stratton,  principal  of  the  Jencks  school,  has  been  in  since 
1861,  and  Miss  M.  Hazelett,  principal  of  the  Centennial  School  since 
18^;  while  Mrs.  O.  H.  Gadscombe,  one  of  the  best  in  the  corps  to- 
day, has  "  fought  the  good  fight"  since  1853 ! 
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St.  Joseph  County  is,  fortunately,  still  under  the  supenrision  of 
Calvin  Moon.  The  county  is  thoroughly  organized.  Every  sdiooS 
in  city  and  county  will  open  Sept.  7th.  Many  of  the  old  teadiers 
when  they  settled  for  last  year  contracted  for  next  year.  Two  months 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  schoob  not  a  half  dozen  out  of  the  hundred 
and  ten  schools  were  unsupplied  with  teachers.    This  is  business. 

De  Pauw  University  will  this  fall  take  the  lead  among  first-dass. 
universities  in  organizing  a  distinct  and  complete  Normal  School,  on 
a  par  with  the  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity.  The  corps- 
of  instructors  are  able  and  will  without  doubt  do  thorough  work  aii4 
maintain  a  high  standard.  With  Parr,  Tompkins,  Mace,  and  Car- 
hart  as  special  instructors,  and  the  collateral  accessories  the  school 
must  be  a  success  from  the  beginning. 

Clay  County. — The  institute  in  this  county  was  held  this  year  at 
Clay  City,  beginning  July  20 — first  of  the  season.  It  opened  with  an 
unusual  attendance  the  first  day.  The  interest  and  the  temperatiiie 
of  the  weather  were  both  at  about  98  degrees.  S.  S.  Parr,  of  De 
Pauw  Normal,  was  the  chief  instructor.  Evening  lectures  were  by 
W.  A.  Bell,  J.  W.  Holcombe,  and  S.  S.  Parr.  Supt.  Wilkinson  has 
good  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  auspicious  opening  of  his 
first  institute. 

The  "  Spencer  Class,"  of  Frankfort,  organized  in  1880,  has  issued 
an  unusually  interesting  program  for  the  coming  year.  Among  the 
subjects  for  discussion  are  "  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,"  by 

C.  E,  Newlin;  "llie  Hebrew  Character,"  by  M.  E.  S.  Boone;  "Po- 
litical Influence  of  Christianity,"  by  S.  H.  Doyal;  "  LiberaUsm  as  a 
Social  Force,"  by  R.  G.  Boone;  ''The  Relation  of  History  to  Tra- 
dition," by  £.  H.  Staley. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Association  was  held  at  Rome  City  as 
per  program.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  about  as  large  » 
ever  before.  Several  excellent  papers  were  read  a'nd  the  meedsf 
was  profitable.  With  a  hope  of  increasing  the  attendance  the  place 
of  meeting  will  be  changed,  probably  to  Maxinkuckee«  T.  B.  Swait^ 
Supt.  of  the  Elkhart  schools,  was  elected  president  for  next  year,  and 

D.  D.  Luke,  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Ligonier,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 

Shelbyville.  — That  W.  H.  Fertich,  Supt.  of  the  ShelbyviUe 
schools,  was  sued  by  a  patron  for  causing  a  little  girl  to  be  locked 
out  of  a  school- room  on  a  cold  morning  last  winter,  has  been  extea- 
sively  published,  and  that  at  the  recent  trial,  he  was  fined  |i,  hss 
also  been  published.  The  trustees  of  the  schools  now  publish  a  fall 
explanation  of  facts  fully  relieving  themselves  and  the  Supt  fnm 
fault  in  the  matter.    They  claim  that  the  impression  that  has  gone 
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out,  that  the  little  girl  was  locked  out  in  the  cold»  is  absolutely  false. 
While  the  door  was  locked  during  opening  exercises,  the  hsdl  into 
which  the  door  opened  contained  a  good  stove  and  was  proven  to 
be  not  less  than  65  degrees  at  that  time. 

The  girl  went  home  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  but  against 
them,  and  she  lived  only  four  squares  away.  The  Supt.  was  a  half- 
mile  away  in  another  building  at  the  time,  and  was  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  was  done.  "tX 

The  jury  was  out  21}  hours  and  stood  7  to  5  in  favor. of  acquittal, 
but  finally  brought  in  a  compromise  verdict  making  a  fine  of  $1.00. 
The  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Conrt. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES  TO  BE  HELD. 


August    3 — Gibson  county,  Princeton.    W.  D.  Robinson. 

"  10 — Clark  county,  Charlestown.    John  P.  Carr. 

"  — Boone  county,  Lebanon.    H.  M.  La  FoUette. 

—Floyd  county.  New  Albany.    L.  H.  Scott. 

"  — ^Jackson  county,  Brownstown.    J.  B.  Hamilton. 

"  —Jay  county,  Portland.    W.  J.  Houck. 

"  — Madison  county,  Anderson.    D  J.  Crittenberger. 

••  —Newton  county,  Kentland.    W.  H.  Hershman. 

"  —Ohio  county.  Rising  Sun.     F.  A.  Withers. 

—Parke  county,  Rockville.    W.  H.  Elson. 

••  — Putnam  county,  Greencastle.    L.  E.  Smedley. 

••  —Tipton  county,  Tipton.    F.  B.  Crockett. 

'•  — Posev  county,  Mt.  Vernon.    James  Kilroy. 

"  17 — Bartholomew  county,  Columbus.    Amos  Bums. 

"  — Cass  county,  Logansport.     D.  D.  Fickle. 

"  — Daviess  county,  Washington.    S.  B.  Boyd. 

"  — Delaware  county,  Muncie.    John  O.  Lewellen. 

••  — Dubois  county,  Jasper.    A.  M.  Sweeney. 

"  — Fayette  county,  Connersville.    J.  S.  Gamble. 

•*  — Grant  county,  Marion.    G.  A.  Osborne. 

"  — Hamilton  county,  Noblesville.    E.  A.  Hutchens. 

—Henry  county,  New  Castle.    W.  R.  Wilson. 

••  — Jefferson  county,  Madison.    O.  E.  Arbuckle. 

"  — Pulaski  county,  Winamac.    J.  H.  Reddick. 

"  —Rush  county,  Rushviile.    W.  L.  Shauck. 

••  — ^St.  Joseph  county,  Mishawaka.    Calvin  Moon. 

*•  — Sullivan  county,  Sullivan.    Jas.  A.  Marlow. 

"  — Switzerland  county,  Vevay.    M.  C.  Walden. 

"  — Wabash  county,  Wabash.    John  N.  Myers. 

"  — ^Warren  county,  Williamsport.    C.  T.  Brown. 

*'  — Wayne  county,  Richmond.    J.  C.  Macpherson. 

"  24 — Blackford  county,  Hartford  City.     Lewis  Willman. 

"  — Brown  county,  Nashville.    S.  P.  Neidigh. 

"  — Carroll  county,  Delphi.    J.  L.  Johnson. 

•'  — Crawford  county,  Marengo.    James  Bobbitt. 

*'  — Decatur  county,  Greensburg.    John  H.  Bobbitt. 

*•  —Elkhart  county,  Goshen.    S.  F.  Spohn. 

"  — Frankhn  county.  Brook ville.    M.  A.  Mess. 

"  — Fulton  county,  Rochester.    F.  D.  Haimbaugh. 

*'  — Hancock  county,  Greenfield.    W.  H.  Glasscock. 
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August  24--Harrison  county.  Corydon.     C.  W.  Thomas. 

— HuBtingtOQ  county,  Huntington.    A.  D.  Mohlcr. 

— Jasper  county,  Rensselaer.    D.  M.  Nelson. 

— ^Jennings  county,  North  Vernon.    S.  W.  Conbof. 

— ^Johnson  county.  Franklin.    H.  D,  Voris. 

—Knox  county,  Vincennes.    W.  H.  Pennington. 

—La  Grange  county.  La  Grange.    Enoch  G.  Machaa. 

—La  Porte  county,  La  Porte.    W.  A.  Hosmer. 

— Lawrence  county,  Bedford.    D.  H.  Ellison. 
•     — Marion  county,  Indianapolis     W,  B.  Flick. 

— Miami  county,  Peru.    A.  J.  Dipboye. 

— Monroe  county.  Bloomington.    J.  B.  Hazel. 

— Montgomery  county,  Crawfordsville.    W.  T.  Fry, 

—Morgan  county.  Martinsville.    J.  H.  Henry. 

—Perry  county,  Cannelton.    Israel  Whitehead. 

—Randolph  county,  Winchester.    H.  W.  Bowers. 

—Ripley  county.  Versailles.    Geo.  W.  Young. 

—Scott  county,  Scottsburg     W.  M.  Whitson. 

-  Shelby  county.  ShclbyviUe.    Douglas  Dobbins. 

—Union  county,  Liberty.    C.  W.  Osborne 

—Warrick  county.  Boonville.    W.  W.  FuHer. 

—Washington  county.  Salem.    W.  C.  Snyder. 

—White  county.  Monticello.    John  Rothrock. 
31 — Adams  county.  Decatur.    J.  F.  Snow. 

—Allen  county.  Ft.  Wayne.    G.  F.  Felts. 

—Benton  county,  Fowler.    B.  F.  Johnson. 

— Clinton  county,  Frankfort.    W.  S.  Sims. 

— Hendricks  county.  Danville.    A.  E.  Rogers. 

— Howard  county.  Kokomo.    J.  W.  Barnes. 

—Martin  county. .    W.  T.  Mitchel. 

-Marshall  county.  Plymouth.    Thomas  Shakes. 

—Noble  county,  Albion.    W.  B.  Van  Gorder. 

— Owen  county,  Spencer.    W.  S.  Williams. 

— Spencer  county.  Rockport.    J.  W.  Nourse. 

—Wells  county,  BlufTton.    W.  H.  Ernst. 
September  7 — Dearborn  county.  Lawrencebnrg.     H.  B.  HilL 

— Dekalb  county,  Auburn.    CM.  Merica. 

—Fountain  county,  Covington.    James  Btngham. 

— Green  county,  Bloomiield.    J.  S  Ogg. 

—Tippecanoe  county.  La  Fayette.    W.  H.  Cauflriai 

— Vigo  county,  Terre  Haute.    H.  W  Curry, 
24— Kosciusko  county,  Warsaw.    S.  D.  Auglin. 
October        — Whitley  county.  Columbia  City.    Alex.  Knisdj. 
November  9— Steuben  county.  Angola.    R.  V.  Cariin. 

•'        23— Porter  county,  Valparaiso.    H.  W.  Porter. 
December   —Lake  county,  Crown  Point.    Frank  Cooper. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Boys  flying  kites  haul  in  their  white*winged  birds— 
You  can*t  do  that  way  when  you're  flying  wor^ 
'*  Careful  with  fire,"  is  good  advice,  you  know. 
"Careful  with  words.**  is  ten  times  doublv  so; 
Thoughts  unexpressed  may  sometimes  fall  back  dead. 
But  God  himself  can't  kill  them  when  they're  said. 
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"The  heart  benevolent  and  kind  the  most  resembles  God.*' 

Unless  we  att  in  the  living  present, 

There  is  naught  that  we  can  save ; 

The  future  is  not  ours  for  labor, 

Though  our  hearts  be  ever  so  brave.  — Anon, 

Whoever  looks  for  a  friend  without  imperfections^  will  never  find 
what  he  seeks. — Franklin, 

Every  man*  is  a  volume,  if  you  know  how  ft>  read  him. — Chan- 

Our  life  is  short,  but  to  expand  that  span 

To  VMt  eternity,  is  virtue's  work.         — Skaksptare* 

When  any  great  design  thou  dost  intend, 
Think  on  the  means,  the  manner,  and  the  end. 

He  grieves  more  than  is  necessary,  who  grieves  before  it  is  neces- 
sary.— Seneca. 

They  that  know  no  evil  will  suspect  none. — Ben  yohns&n, 

Happy  were  men,  if  they  but  understood 

There  is  no  safety  but  in  doing  good.    — yokn  Fountain, 

An  ounce  of  pluck  is  worth  a  pound  of  luck. — Garfield, 

Be  not  simply  good,  be  good  for  something. — Thoreau, 

When  a  man  has  not  a  good  reason  for  doing  a  thing,  he  has  one 
good  reason  for  letting  it  ^one.— 5irr  Walter  Scott, 

Keep  company  with  the  good,  and  you  will  be  one  of  them. — 
Cervantes, 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest; 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. — Cowfer, 


PERSONAL. 


M.  T.  Moss  is  in  charge  at  Carbon. 

B.  J.  Bogue  is  re-elected  at  La  Grange. 
R.  W.  Moss  will  hold  sway  at  Taunton. 
Jas.  R.  Hart  is  re-elected  at  Thorntown. 
Henry  H.  Miller  is  principal  at  Bremen. 
Alice  Wilson  is  principal  at  Knightsville. 

A.  B.  Stevens  will  continue  Su^.  at  Angola. 

C.  W.  Cronse  remains  in  charge  at  Harmony. 
W.  H.  Chillson  will  be  principal  at  Clay  City. 
Geo.  £.  Long  is  principal  of  the  Roann  schools. 
A.  Hildebrand  will  continue  at  Vevay  next  year. 
T.  J.  Shea,  a  Normalite,  has  charge  at  Lexington. 
Maurice  Markle  is  head  director  at  Bowling  Green. 
Lum.  R.  Melcher  is  principal  of  the  Vevay  high  school. 
W.  D.  Chambers  will  teach  in  Scottsburg  the  coming  year. 
L.  F.  Kenoyer,  of  Illinois,  will  have  charge  at  Centre  Point. 
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J.  A.  Carnagey  is  re-elected  Prin\  of  the  high  school  at  Madisoa. 
£.  R.  Smith  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Chauncy  schools. 
£.  M.  Morrison  takes  the  principalship  of  the  Burlington  schools. 

A.  £.  Dawson  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  high  school  at  Rock- 
ester  thisyear. 

Victoria  A.  Adams,  of  Vt.,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Wv* 
saw  high  school.      • 

W.  B.  Creager  has  been  retained  in  charge  of  the  Sulh^an  schods 
at  an  increased  salary. 

B^W.  £verman»  late  Supt.  of  Carroll  county,  has  been  elected 
curator  of  the  State  University. 

B.  F.  Moon  will  succeed  W.  M.  Sinclair  at  Monticdla  Mr.  Sia- 
clair  goes  to  Caldwell,  Kansas. 

W.  P.  Denny,  late  Supt.  of  Noble  county,  will  go  to  Ann  Arbor  ia 
the  fall  to  attend  the  Law  School. 

W.  £.  Netherton,  late  Supt.  of  Pulaski  county,  voluntarily  resigaed 
his  place  to  accept  a  I1500  salary: 

M.  W.  Harrison  is  to  retain  the  superintendency  at  Auburn,  aad 
H.  £.  Coe  is  to  have  the  high  school. 

J.  L.  Rippetoe  has  been  elected  for  his  seventeenth  year  as  soper- 
intendent  of  the  Connersville  schools. 

S.  £.  Miller  has  been  chosen  for  the  nineteenth  consecutive  tiflie 
as  Supt.  of  the  Michigan  City  schools. 

J.  B.  £vans  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  New  Ross  schoob.  His 
summer  normal  has  been  very  successful. 

Jos.  W.  Anderson,  formerly  a  teacher  of  this  state,  is  now  located 
at  Seattle,  Washington  Territory,  and  is  doing  well. 

T.  D.  Tharp,  who  was  for  many  years  Supt.  of  Grant  county,  is 
now  pastor  of  Simpson  M.  £.  Church  at  Fu  Wayne. 

Mary  C.  Brown,  a  State  Normal  graduate  of  the  class  of  '84,  has 
found  a  preqious  "Jewell,"  and  has  laid  aside  the  "birch.** 

J.  H.  Martin  has  given  excellent  satisfaction  as  superintendent  of 
the  Madison  schools,  and  is  re-elected  for  the  coming  year. 

S.  C.  Hanson  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  Green  Hill  Semi-   | 
nary  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Williamsport  schools. 

C.  L.  Hottel  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Brownstova 
schools.     He  recently  closed  a  very  successful  summer  nonnal. 

£.  C.  Clarke,  who  has  been  doing  excellent  work  at  Hantinghais 
has  accepted  the  superintendency  at  Boonville — ^increased  salary. 

Prof.  Chas.  K.  Adams,  of  Michigan  University,  has  been  elected 
President  of  Cornell  University,  in  place  of  A.  D.  White,  resigned.      | 

S.  S.  Roth,  a  former  superintendent  of  Wells  county,  is  now  piiB 
cipal  of  one  of  the  district  schools  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  at  a  salaiy 
of  1 1 200. 

C.  M.  Lemon  has  been  continued  in  charge  of  the  public  sckods 
of  Ladoga.  Mr.  Lemon's  work  for  the  past  year  has  been  hichiy 
complimented. 
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J.  Fraise  Richard,  who  was  last  year  principal  of  the  Logansport 
Nonnal,  is  now  enga^^^d  in  institute  work  in  this  state. and  Kentucky. 
He  does  good  work. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Hoss.  former  State  Supt.  of  Indiana,  and  for  many 
years  editor  of  this  Journal,  is  pleased  with  his  professorship  in  Bald- 
win University,  Kansas. 

Thos.  J.  Bryant,  formerly  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Business 
G>llege,  is  now  conducting  a  Commercial  Department  connected 
with  Hartsville  College. 

Aura  £.  Smith,  a  State  Normal  graduate  of  ^84,  was  married  to 
Howard  Walls,  June  30th.  Mr.  Walls  has  engaged  to  teach  in  the 
Bourbon  schools  next  year. 

J.  O.  Lewellen  was  re-elected  Supt.  of  Delaware  county  with  em- 
phasis ;  i.  e.,  they  elected  him  and  at  the  same  time  made  him  a 
present  of  an  elegant  office  chair. 

Lilly  Ragan,  of  Clayton,  Hendricks  county,  was  awarded  the  Levy 
Baker  prize  for  manuscript  showing  highest  scholarship  of  graduate 
from  the  common  schools  for  1884-5. 

W.  F.  Hoffman,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  principal 
of  the  Washington  high  school,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
the  schools  vtce  D.  £.  Hunter  resigned.  * 

John  Hancock,  LL.  D.,  for  many  years  the  efficient  and  popular 
superintendent  of  the  Dayton,  O.,  schools,  has  accepted  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Chillicothe,  O.,  schools. 

Hiram  Hadley,  who  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  teachers 
of  this  state,  has  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  Bloominp^dale  Academy. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  is  also  an  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful teacher.  If  the  school  does  not  prosper  in  such  hands  it  would 
better  be  permanently  closed. 

J.  P.  Wickersham,  for  eight  years  State  Supt.  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  engaged  by  the  executive  committee  to  make  the  annual 
address  before  the  next  State  Teachers'  Association.. 

O.  L.  Kelso,  a  graduate  of  both  the  State  Universitv  and  the  State 
Normal  School,  resigns  the  principalship  of  the  hieh  school  at  An- 
derson to  accept  a  corresponding  place  at  Richmond  at  an  increased 
salary. 

Rev.  L.  N.  Albright,  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  has  been  chosen  president 
of  De  Pauw  Female  College  at  New  Albany.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Delaware  College,  O.,  and  has  filled  several  responsible  positions 
with  ability. 

Eli  F.  Brown,  who  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  this  state,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Paducah,  Ky.,  schools.  Mr. 
Brown  is  an  excellent  teacher,  and  Indiana  loses  a  valuable  worker 
irom  its  educational  corps. 

A.  H.  Morris,  late  Supt.  of  Hamilton  county,  at  the  recent  State 
Convention  of  County  Superintendents,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Ex- 
County  Superintendent."  The  paper  came  late  in  the  session,  after 
most  of  the  superintendents  had  gone,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  was  the  raciest,  wittiest  paper  of  the  session,  and  contained  some 
very  valuable  suggestions.  The  relation  of  the  old  to  the  new  super- 
intendent was  most  happily  discussed. 
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W.  W.  May,  of  Salem,  a  teacher  well  and  favorably  kaowa  n 
Southern  Indiana,  died  very  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  The  de- 
ceased, a  gray -haired  man  himself,  was  a  son  of  Jas.  G.  May,  vho 
is  the  oldest  active  teacher  in  the  state,  and  is  still  in  good  health. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  is  teaching  the  An 
Department  of  the  Monteagle  summer  normal  school  «id&  aasW 
success.  Monteagle  is  not  w  from  Nash  vile,  on  the  top  of  the  G«i- 
berland  Mountains,  and  is  represented  as  being  a  delightful  place. 

J.  M.  Cantley,  late  Supt.  of  Montgomery  county,  (and  by  thevif 
he  was  one  of  the  best  superintendents  in  the  state),  has  beea  ap* 
pointed  principal  of  the  9th  St.  School  at  £vansville,at  asalaiytf 
|iooo.  He  is  now  teaching  a  summer  normal  numbering  nearly  loa 
at  Darlington. 

D.  £.  Hunter,  so  well  known  to  Indiana  teachers,  has  condadid 
to  emigrate  to  Texas  the  coming  year.  The  point  selected  is  Tend, 
a  thriving  place  of  5000  inhabitants,  30  miles  east  of  Dallas.  Ht 
writes  that  Texas  is  a  big  thing — as  big  as  "all  out  doors."  He  las 
been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Terrell  schools. 

George  Sand,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  for  t&e  j 
past  two  years  a  teacher  in  Bartholomew  county,  left  home  last  May, 
sayine  he  was  going  into  the  country  for  a  short  time,  and  has  nk 
been  heard  of  since.  He  took  no  clothing  except  what  he  woreaii  | 
had  but  little  money.  It  is  feared  that  he  is  suffering  from  umfo- 
Tary  insanity.  Any  word  of  his  whereabouts  will  be  gladly  leomi 
by  his  wife,  who  is  now  at  Plymouth. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Harpers'  Bazar  stands  at  the  head  of  fashion  magazines,  aadil 
what  every  lady  delights  to  read  and  examine. 

The  Current  of  Chicago  has  established  itself  as  a  first-dasl  Jilr 
rary  weekly.  It  ranks  with  the  best  papers  of  its  dass  intheoitiB 
country. 

The  Atlantic,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bostoa,iis 
standard  monthly  magazine  of  the  highest  rank.  It  is  not  illostntti 
but  the  space  is  all  filled  with  the  best  thouj^hts  of  the  best  thiBtaa 
and  writers  of  the  land.    It  is  an  old  and  tried  friend. 

Harpers'^  Weekly,  edited  by  Geo.  William  Curdss,  is  the  fiist  ilfa» 
trated  weekly  of  this  country.  Its  reading  matter  is  of  the  best  qtfl* 
ity  and  its  illustrations  are  unequalled.  Thos.  Nast  iUastratesis 
oUier  paper.    His  cartoons  alone  are  worth  the  snbscription  prios. 

The  Wide-Awake,  published  by  D.  Lathrop  &  Co  .  of  Bostao,il 
without  doubt  one  of  the  very  best  mairaztnes  for  boys  and  girb  pa^ 
lished  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  numbers  among  its  oooiii^ 
iitora  many  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country.  It  ought  to  be  iaevffr 
home  in  which  there  are  young  people. 

£.  £.  White.  Supt  of  the  Albion  schools,  has  jssi  pabliikedl 
"  Hem4*B^ok  for  Teachers:"  It  gives  outlines,  dates,  and  htadia^ 
in  U»  S.  History,  Literature,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  auid  Civil  ^ 
emment.  It  is  a  neat  painphlet  and  will  be  helpful  to  teacboSiS^ 
pecially  in  conducting  reviews*    Price  25c. 
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7)1^  BaoJk  Lover,  by  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  Chicago :  Jansen, 
McGiirg  &  Co. 

The  above  is  a  valuable  little  book  for  parents,  teachers  and  schol* 
ais.  Courses  of  reading  and  schemes  of  practical  study  are  clearly 
presented.  Lists  of  suitable  books  for  the  young  and  the  more  ma* 
tne  are  given.  The  author  gives  some  very  valuable  hints  on  the 
Ibhnation  and  use  of  libraries.  The  book  is'a  safe  guide  to  the  best 
reading,  and  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  library. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  our  esteemed  friend  Jas.  Baldwin,  Supt 
of  the  Rushville  schools,  this  state.  The  readers  of  the  Journla  will 
remember  with  pleasure  his  occasional  contributions. 

New  Physical  Geography  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  by  Jas, 
Monteith.  New  York  and  Chicago:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Cyrus 
Smith,  Indianapolis. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  good  features  of  this  little  book :  It 
contains  only  144  pages.  The  language  is  clear  and  concise ;  so 
that  a  higher  grrammar  grade  pupil  can  understand  it.  '  It  is  full^of 
well  executed  illustrations.  It  contains  the  latest  discoveries  aiid 
ttatistics  made  by  British  and  U.  S  Governments  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats.  While  it  is  not  so  large  and  expensive  as  most  books 
on  this  subject,  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  ordinary  high  and 
grammar  schools. 

The  Sentence  and  Word  Book,  by  James  Johonnot.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

In  teaching  reading  by  the  word  and  sentence  method,  teachers 
£04  it  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  sentences  with  words  ex- 
pressing ideas  with  which  the  child  is  acquainted.  This  little  book 
vill  remove  the  difficulty.  It  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  teacher 
ia  all  primary  language  work.  The  first  twelve  pages  of  the  book 
are  in  script,  which  is  thought  to  be  enough  script  for  one  term.  It 
contains  over  400  quotations  from  good  authors.  These  will  have  a 
tendency  to  cultivate  the  literary  taste  of  the  pupils.  The  book  will 
save  the  primary  teacher  much  drudgery  and  make  language  work  a 
pleasant  exercise  for  the  pupils. 

English  Literqture,  by  Kellogg.  New  York :  Clark  &  Maynard« 
J.  D.  Williams,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

The  chief  points  that  make  this  a  valuable  book  to  the  student 
are,  its  groupme  ol  authors  so  that  their  relations  to  one  another  are 
Easily  seen ;  a  aescription  of  their  surroundings  and  other  influences 
that  made  them  write  what  they  did ;  its  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
study  the  subject ;  its  selections  being  mostly*  those  not  found  in 
books  of  selections. 

The  author  of  the  book  is  one  of  .the  authors  of  Reed  &  Kellogg*s 
{[rammars,  and  the  kind  of  work  to  which  the  grammars  will  lead^ 
18  presented  in  this  book.  The  aim  of  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  the  pupil  do  his  own  thinking. 

U.  5.  History,  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.    Philadelphia :   J.  H.  Butler. 

After  a  careful  examination  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  is  a  very  excellent  school  history.  Its  type  is  clear  and  it  is 
printed  on  good  heavy  paper.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  style  so  that 
s  14  year  old  pupil  may  understand  it  without  an  interpreter.  This 
ii  no  small  matter  to  the  teacher.  The  arrangement  of  matter,  the 
good  pictures,  the  topical  analyses  and  excellent  maps  are  also  im- 
portant features  of  the  book.    The  difficult  words  to  pronounce  are 
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analyzed  and  the  unfamiliar  are  defined.  A  very  complete  index  at 
the  close  of  the  book  is  very  valuable.  School  officers  and  teacbos 
would  do  well  to  examine  this  book. 

Modem  EUciricity  and  Magnetism,  by  Elroy  M.  Avery,  ft.  D. 
New  York  and  Chicago :    Sheldon  &  Co. 

In  this  age  of  multiplex  telegraphy,  telephony,  electric  lights,  elec- 
tric railways,  electric  motors,  etc  ,  etc.,  a  book  giving  a  special  treatise 
on  electricity  and  magnetism  seems  a  necessity.  This  little  book  ii 
not  made  up  on  "  the  scrap  book  plan. ' '  The  author  keeps  constandy 
before  thej-eader  the  underlying  principles. 

Elementary  Physiology,  by  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  M.  D.  Bostoa: 
Porter  &  Coates.  F.  S.  Cable,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 
<i^The  above  is  a  very  neat  little  book  of  200  pages,  printed  on  good 
paper  with  clear  type.  It  contains  sufficient  physiology  for  ekmea- 
taiy  classes.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  in  the  book  and  tbef 
are  very  good.  The  book  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  showiB{ 
the  effect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  human  system.  At  the  cka 
of  each  chapter  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  given  on  ^ 
organs  considered  in  the  chapter.    This  is  by  no  means  a  small  poiaL 
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TsACHERS  desiring  to  attend  a  Normal  School,  or  those  wishing  a  ritaaiioi 
or  an  increase  of  saluy,  should  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  *'  The  idntwHrnu 
World.**     Address,  W.  Saylkr,  Editor^  Logamport,  Ind.  M* 

The  New  Decatur  Route. — Solid  trains  between  Indianapolis  ind  Pw- 
ria,  including  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  and  Redining  Chair  Can  at  redaccd 
rates.  This  is  the  quickest  line  and  is  always  on  time.  The  shortot  ponUe 
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Cedar  Lake,  Ind. — For  information  of  those  who  have  never  rinted  tb 
charming  resort,  will  state  that  it  is  located  on  the  line  of  the  Monoa  Rou^ 
L.,  N.  A.  &  C.  R'y,  38  miles  south  of  Chicago,  and  is  a  beaatifal  sMcf 
water — fed  by  springs  and  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  grove  of  oak  and  ■i' 
pie  trees — alive  with  game  fish,  such  as  bass  and  pickerel.  There  are  goo' 
hotel  accommodations.  There  are  plenty  of  row-boats  and  several  aa*fl 
steamers  on  the  lake,  and  the  dancing  platforms,  swings,  etc.,  are  in  6ist-dtf 
condition.  Round  trip  tickets  from  Indianapolis,  $4.35,  good  forserendt^; 
at  $5.85,  tickets  good  until  October  31,  1885. 
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*"HOW  FAR  CAN  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MENTAL 

+ SCIENCE  BE  UTILIZED  BY  THE  COMMON 
-  SCHOOL  TEACHER?" 

,  LEWIS  H.  JONES,  SUPT.  INDIANAPOLIS  SCHOOLS. 


THE  subject  assigned  to  me  must  of  necessity  be  limited 
greatly  for  treatment  in  thirty  minutes.  I  shall  attempt 
rather  to  illustrate  the  uses,  to  the  common  school  teacher, 
of  some  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  his  vocation,  which  the 
knowledge  of  mental  science  gives  him,  than  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive, analytic  treatment  of  my  entire  theme. 

My  first  inquiry,  then  is.  What  are  some  of  the  more  useful 
of  the  facts  and  principles  of  his  vocation,  that  the  common 
school  teacher  may  obtain  through  the  study  of  mental  science  ? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  phase  of  my  theme  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  at  first  a  general  treatment,  and  then  a  specific  one. 

First,  then,  the  student  of  mental  science  is  confronted  with 
the  difference  between  the  mind  as  a  subject  of  study,  and  those 
other  subjects  with  which  he  is  already  more  familiar. 

What  mind  or  spirit  is  in  its  essence^  can  only  be  known  by  the 
study  of  its  attributes.  Its  attributes  are  found  by  study  to  be 
those  of  action  or  condition.  These  are  classified  as  acts  or  states 
of  thinkings  feelingy  or  choosing.  These  acts  or  states  become 
known  to  the  student  of  mental  science  by  identification  and 
interpretation  through  his  own  consciousness.     Thus  each  stu- 

*  Read  before  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association. 
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dent  experiences  for  himself  the  states  which  his  text  desoibo, 
and  thus  he  knows  without  any  doubt  the  exact  spiritual  natuic 
of  these  processes.  The  spiritual  nature  of  these  procaus  estab- 
lishes the  spiritual  nature  of  the  mindy  and  raises  its  chamder 
above  the  material  surroundings  in  which  it  temporarily  exists. 

One  who  has  experienced  the  higher  and  purer  pleasures  of 
thought,  or  the  more  refined  and  elevated  forms  of  the  nobler 
emotions,  or  has  exulted  in  consciousness  at  the  moment  of  soc- 
cessful  achievement,  never  again  doubts  the  nobleness  of  a  spir- 
itual nature  capable  of  such  chastened  and  refined  ddigbts. 
Now,  mental  science,  properly  studied,  show^  each  pupil  to  be 
a  spirit,  capable  of  a  development  which  makes  these  noble 
mental  states  possible. 

If  mental  science  had  no  other  lesson  for  the  common  scbod 
teacher,  this  were  enough  to  secure  its  place  in  a  course  of  pro- 
fessional study. 

It  teaches  us  to  see  in  each  child-pupil  the  possible  man  or 
woman,  with  all  the  rights  and  possibilities  of  the  rich,  unfoldiB^ 
life ;  and  who  shall  dare  stand  in  the  presence  of  these  unde?el- 
oped  spirits  without  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  such  natures  asd 
the  responsibility  for  their  right  development,  which  every  true 
teacher  feels  in  his  school?  ''I  love  God  and  little  children,'* 
said  the  German  poet  ''Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'' 
said  the  Great  Teacher. 

The  student  of  mental  science  sees  why  each  should  have  said 
what  so  naturally  fell  from  his  lips  in  the  sweet  presence  of  Htile 
children. 

Thus  far  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  study  of  mental  science 
reveals  to  the  teacher  the  exact  nature  of  the  child-pupil  whom 
he  is  to  educate, — namely,  that  he  is  an  undeveloped  spirit,  with 
all  the  possibilities  of  an  immortal  life  before  him.  This  being 
the  teacher  is  to  educate,  by  leading  him  into  and  through  the 
varied  phases  of  high  thinking,  noble  feeling,  and  heroic  acting. 
Thus  far  I  have  been  general  in  my  treatment  of  the  theme  as- 
signed. 

I  must  at  this  [x>int  become'specific.  In  order  to  do  so  suc- 
cessfully, I  must  make  a  few  general  statements  and  announce  a 
few  definitions  of  terms,  vithout  stopping  to  establish  by  1^006 
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the  foraier  or  to  defend  the  latter.  I  shall  be  brief  in  these^  that 
I  may  spend  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  chiefly  in 
exemplification  by  specific  instance. 

Theorizers  upon  education  have  not  yet  agieed  as  to  what  is 
the  proi)er  function  of  the  common  school.  Some  claim  that  it 
is  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  spirit,  without  much 
reference  to  the  bread-and-butter  side  of  life ;  others  claim  that 
its  function  is  to  make  the  future  man  or  woman  self-sustaining 
in  this  life ;  others,  still,  claim  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  com- 
mon school  to  make  each  of  its  graduates  a  good  citizen, — what- 
ever that  may  mean ;  while  the  most  appropriate  definition  of  its 
function  will  include  something  of  all  these  properly  combined 
and  appropriately  related. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  for  use  during  the  remainder  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  following  definition  of  the  true  purpose  of  the  school : 
To  develop  and  train ;  to  form  an  ideal  conception  of  the  pur- 
pose of  living  and  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and  to  teach  so  much  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  as  will  fit  the  possessor  for  the  practical  du- 
ties of  life. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  define  certain  of  the  terms  used  in  this, 
definition.  By  development  of  the  mind,  I  mean  the  bringing  of 
it  through  a  series  of  definite  actions  into  a  state  of  comparative 
perfection, — i.  e.,  the  realizing  of  its  ideal  nature.  By  training 
I  mean  the  securing,  through  appropriate  practice,  facility  in 
doing.  These  two  things — development  and  training — constitute 
tducation — half  of  what  the  school  should  give.  The  other  half 
is  instructiony — **so  much  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  sys- 
tematically known  as  shall  fit  the  possessor  for  the  practical 
duties  of  life."  This  also  divides  itself  naturally  into  its  two 
parts, — knowing  things  as  facts,  and  knowing  them  as  related 
to  business  pursuits  and  social  usages. 

Now  our  subject  is  in  definite  shape  for  specific  treatment. 
What  help  does  mental  science  offer  to  the  teacher  in  learning 
how  to  develop  and  train  the  mind  of  his  pupils,  and  in  learning 
how  to  teach  the  important  facts  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  his 
pupils  in  their  proper  relations  to  business  and  social  life  ?  Let 
us  see.     First,  mental  science  teaches  that  spirit  is  perfected  by 
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spiritual  growth ;  that  spiritual  growth  is  the  result  of  spiridul 
food  and  spiritual  exercise;  that  truth  of  fact  or  truth  of  principle 
is  the  food  required ;  that  the  activity  required  in  mastering  tniA 
is  the  exercise  required  for  healthy  growth. 

Mental  science  is  even  more  specific  than  this :  it  shows  dut 
special  forms  of  truth  are  fit  food  for  the  nourishment  of  special 
phases  of  one's  mind  power ;  i.  e. ,  facts  of  the  physical  wold 
for  the  sensuous  phase  of  spirit-life ;  remembered  ideas  are  die 
food  for  that  phase  of  the  mind  called  imagination ;  the  inner 
meaning  of  things  is  the  proper  food  for  the  reason.  And  men- 
tal science  teaches  that  this  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  troth, 
brings  the  soul  or  mind  through  different  degrees  of  developmcDt 
to  perfection ;  does  not  change  the  nature^  but  brings  it  in  fact 
into  that  state  of  perfection  which  was  originally  designed  for  it 
So  much  for  development. 

What  now  does  mental  science  have  to  say  concerning  train- 
ing— the  other  phase  of  education  ?  Mental  science  completdy 
answers  this  question  by  stating  the  one  law  which  governs  tiie 
training  of  the  mind, — namely,  that  the  mind  tends  to  act  again 
more  readily  in  any  way  in  which  it  has  acted  with  intelligence 
and  intensity ;  it  even  goes  further,  and  shows  that  the  degree 
of  training  received  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  repetitioDS 
and  the  intelligence  and  intensity  of  the  action. 

This  law  of  training  is  sufficiently  explicit  for  the  common 
school  teacher.  It  is  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  mind  activity,  whether  the  matter  be  that  of  repetition 
in  physical  processes,  as  of  penmanship  or  drawing :  or  of  pro- 
cesses of  mind  as  pure  spirit,  as  adding  or  subtracting,  multiply- 
ing or  dividing.  The  law  is  the  same  for  all :  one  intcUigcnt 
understanding  and  then  much  intelligent  repetition. 

Thus  mental  science  answers  perfectly  all  questions  as  to  die 
development  and  training  which  the  common  school  should  be 
expected  to  give  to  its  pupils. 

What  does  mental  science  offer  in  the  realm  of  instnictioD, 
that  can  be  utilized  by  the  common  school  teacher  ?  The  an- 
swer is  that  it  is  quite  as  explicit  and  serviceable  here  as  in  die 
matters  of  development  apd  training.     Mental  science  reveab 
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the  fact  or  law  that  truth  so  mastered  as  to  become  proper  food 
for  the  mind  is  also  mastered  for  practical  use  in  business  or  so- 
cial life :  and  that  if  the  amount  of  intelligent  repetition  that  is 
needed  for  training  be  given,  the  truth  so  learned  will  be  thereby 
permanently  fixed  in  memory.  So  here  again  the  law  for  learn- 
ing is  mu^h  INTELLIGENT  rtpetUion  of  the  act  of  learning — this 
time  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  inUlIigence  of  the  action. 

Mental  science  is  even  more  explicit  than  this.  It  states  pre- 
cisely what  power  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  making  any  particular 
acquisition,  prescribes  the  .laws  which  control  the  action  of  such 
power,  the  conditions  under  which  it  acts  and  indicates  the  kind 
of  stimulus  or  motive  required  to  excite  its  appropriate  action. 
Thus  ideas  of  color  are  possible  only  by  the  use  of  the  eye,  form 
by  the  use  of  the  eye  or  of  the  sense  of  touch*.  The  construc- 
tions of  the  imagination  can  be  made  only  after  the  component 
ideas  have  been  acquired  by  the  appropriate  powers ;  the  resem- 
blances and  differences  can  only  be  determined  by  the  action  of 
the  reason.  Now,  since  all  subject  matter  to  be  taught  is  easily 
resolvable  into  sense-ideas,  new  mental  constructions,  or  rela- 
tions of  some  kind,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  student  who  has 
mastered  the  facts  of  mental  science  as  applied  to  teaching  can, 
by  the  necessary  preparation,  present  to  each  power  its  own  kind 
of  knowledge,  supply  the  appropriate  conditions  and  stimulus, 
and  secure  the  intended  result. 

It  is  believed  confidently  by  the  writer  that  every  claim  thus 
far  made  for  the  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  mental  science  to 
the  teacher  is  valid :  yet  it  may  be  said  by  some  that  there  is  im- 
plied in  it  a  closer  study  of  it  than  is  usual  with  the  common 
«:bool  teacher.  This  is  granted.  It  has  been  intended  to  state 
in  how  far  a  knowledge  of  mental  science  may  be  utilized  by  the 
common  school  teacher  who  has  studied  it  to  some  purpose. 
But  it  is  also  claimed  that  many  teachers  who  have  attempted 
the  study  are  not  conscious  of  the  vast  increase  of  power  that 
has  come  to  them  through  its  study. 

There  remains,  therefore,  to  this  discussion  one  point, — i.  e., 
to  state  the  unconscious  power  which  the  acquisition  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  mental  science  gives  to  a  teacher ;  and  in  the  discussion 
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of  this  phase  of  the  subject  it  will  be  seen  that  the  result  daimed 
will  be  the  result  from  a  less  dose  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject  than  that  required  for  the  results  claimed  in  the  pteoed- 
ing  part  of  the  discussion ;  and  for  this  reason  the  advantages 
will  be  shared  bj  a  much  larger  number  of  the  comm(»  sdiool 
teachers  than  will  be  the  case  with  the  others.  I  refer  now  \x> 
the  general  culture  of  the  teacher  himself,  which  maj  be  gained 
through  the  study  of  mental  science. 

I  shall  refer  to  but  two  phases  of  this  culture.  First,  die  dose 
self-examination  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of  his  text  through 
his  own  consdousness, ^cultivates  his  power  of  attention,  directs 
his  attention  to  the  true  nature  and  value  of  ar^  object  of  dioogfat, 
and  has  a  peculiarly  refining  and  elevating  effect  on  his  cfaaracter. 
This  increased  personal  worth  can  not  fail  to  be  felt  itx  good  in 
every  movement  of  his  in  the  school  room. 

Second,  the  close  study  of  the  mind's  processes  will  increase 
the  teachers'  power  to  understand  the  situation  at  any  moment^ 
whether  of  instruction  or  discipline,  through  his  better  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  laws  of  inductive  reasoning.  Reasoning  by 
induction  is  the  crowning  act  of  an  intelligent  mind ;  and  its  con- 
stant instantaneous  and  intelligent  use  gives  to  the  teacher  that 
valuable  sixth  sense — common  sense. 

A  teacher  is  said  to  have  tact.  But  tact  is  either  inherited  or 
acquired.  If  inherited  in  this  generation,  it  was  acquired  in 
some  previous  one.  Whenever  acquired  it  was  learned  throogfa 
much  practice  in  inductive  reasoning.  One  may  learn  to  have 
tact.  The  chief  difference  between  the  inexperienced  teacher 
and  the  experienced  one  is  that  the  latter  has  added  largely  ti> 
his  inherited  tact,  through  long  practice  in  inductive  reasonmg 
on  the  facts  of  the  school  room. 

Inductive  reasoning  or  induction  is  a  process  of  interpretatioD 
of  facts  through  some  prindple  of  adaptation, — ^the  new  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained  being  the  product  of  the  reasoning  and  not 
wholly  the  result  of  the  observation. 

Its  whole  basis  is  the  principle  of  adaptation.  Tlirough  this 
principle  of  adaptation  one  thing  is  so  related  to  another  that  t» 
the  mind  that  is  cognizant  of  this  relation  each  is  the  natural 
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sign  of  the  other — ^the  suggestion  of  the  other.  Thus,  a  peculiar 
look  on  the  face  indicates  the  state  of  the  mind ;  a  particular  tone 
of  the  voice  expi^sses  a  peculiar  emotion. 

Following  these  known  relations  of  facts,  we  are  enabled  to 
know  much  that  the  senses  can  not  at  the  moment  obtain.  Prac- 
tice in  interpretation  of  existing  facts  through  these  natural  rela- 
tions gives  in  time  a  readiness  in  understanding  the  situation  that 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  inherited  tact.  The  hostess  at  an 
evening  party  passes  among  the  guests  saying  the  graceful  and 
appropriate  thing  to  each  only  through  the  power  of  ready  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  presented  to  her  as  she  passes  from  one  to 
another. 

In  no  other  place  is  this  power  to  reason  inductively  of  such 
importance  as  in  the  school  room.  The  occasions  for  its  use  are 
legion  and  the  advantage  of  being  an  adept  in  its  practice  very 
large.  One  teacher  devoid  of  tact, — ^i.  e.,  who  does  not  reason 
inductively  with  readiness  and  accuracy  says,  ''I  hear  somebody 
talking/'  and  thus  advertises  her  inability  to  detect  the  offender. 
Another,  as  soon  as  she  hears  the  sound,  knows  it  is  the  voice  of 
a  boy,  that  it  comes  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  room,  that 
there  are  only  two  boys  in  that  comer,  and  that  one  of  these 
never  does  a  disorderly  act.  She  is,  therefore,  able,  by  the  con- 
scious or  unconscious  application  of  the  laws  of  "agreement^ 
difference  and  concomitant  variations,"  to  call  John  Doe  at  once 
to  account  for  his  misdeed,  without  disturbing  any  other  pupil, 
or  accusing  the  innocent:  and  the  mental  comment  of  every 
pupil,  including  the  offender,  is,  that  Miss  Blank  kmnvs  her 
husiness. 

I  entered  a  school  some  days  since  while  an  exercise  was  in 
progress.  A  boy  in  the  class  at  study  muttered  an  expletive 
more  forcible  than  elegant  concerning  a  difficulty  in  his  lesson. 
Before  the  sound  died  away,  I  knew,  by  the  signs,  which  boy  it 
was.  The  teacher  had  the  same  opportunity  to  know,  but  was 
slow  at  interpreting  signs.  She  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
proceed;  for  the  disorder  was  so  marked  that  every  pupil  had 
taken  notice  of  it,  and  she  felt  that  she  must  do  something.  She 
went  to  the  best  girl  in  her  room  and  made  her  tell  who  had 
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caused  the  disorder,  thus  punishing  A<r  much  more  than  she  aL 
terward  punished  the  ioy.  The  pupils  all  felt  that  she  had  to  ask 
for  what  she  should  have  known  for  herself. 

The  exact  process  referred  to  here  may  be  outlined  predsdy 
as  follows :  One  experiences  in  his  own  consciousness  ceitain 
feelings,  certain  forms  of  thought,  or  certain  determinations  or 
choices.  He  manifests  these  naturally  in  some  look  on  his  £i€e, 
some  tone  in  his  voice,  or  some  definite  change  of  his  bodDy 
conditions.  Thus  his  own  mental  states  and  their  appropriate 
outward  manifestations  are,  from  long  usage,  firmly  associated. 
Now,  when  such  a  person  sees  in  another  the  same  outward 
manifestations,  he  instantly  reasons  inductively  that  similarity  of 
manifestation  indicates  similarity  of  causes ;  and  thus  he  has  at 
once  the  key  to  the  mental  states  of  the  other  person.  This  is 
the  method  of  reasoning  by  which  the  teacher  is  enaUed  instantly 
to  know  through  the  outward  manifestation  precisely  what  is  the 
mental  attitude  of  each  pupil,  whether  with  reference  to  questions 
of  instruction  or  matters  of  conduct  Now,  even  a  slight  stody 
of  mental  science  deepens  one's  experiences,  and  sharpens  his 
observing  powers,  and  thus  unconsciously  to  himself,  perhaps, 
greatly  increases  his  tact  in  the  school  room.  True,  this  tact 
can  much  of  it  be  gained  by  experience.  But  experience  in 
teaching  is  sometimes  gained  at  a  deadly  expense,  especially 
when  one  trifles  with  immortal  souls.  Mental  science  o£fers  the 
only  known  means  of  securing  a  part  at  least  of  the  necessary 
tact  for  the  business  of  the  school  room,  before  beginning  its 
arduous  duties  j  or  it  is  a  helpful  accompaniment  to  such  expe- 
rience. 

In  the  Union  Depot  at  Indianapolis,  fourteen  railways  con- 
verge and  one  hundred  car-wheel  inspectors  find  employment 
The  cheerful  sound  of  the  inspector's  hammer  may  be  heard  at 
all  hours  of  day  or  night,  as  he  tests  the  wheels  of  the  coaches 
that  have  just  arrived.  On  a  ceruin  day,  no  defects  had  been 
found  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  small  break  was  noticed 
in  the  rim  of  a  wheel.  The  inspector,  whose  business  is  one  of 
constant  reasoning  by  induction,  almost  instantaneously  went 
through  the  following  train  of  reasoning:   This  is  caused  by 
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some  defect  in  one  of  the  tracks ;  but  which  one  ?  He  looked 
up:  it  was  a  Pan-Handle  train,  and  he  quickly  excluded  from 
his  calculations  the  other  thirteen  tracks.  He  looked  again :  it 
was  the  right-hand  wheel ;  therefore  he  would  expect  the  defect 
in  the  right-hand  rail  of  the  track.  There  were  now  three  re- 
maining possibilities :  a  broken  rail,  a  misplaced  switch,  or  a 
loose  frog.  How  should  he  know  which  ?  .  He  instantly  saw 
that  it  was  the  second  wheel  of  the  forward  truck.  But  a  broken 
rail,  or  a  misplaced  switch  would  have  affected  the  first.  He 
further  saw  that  the  distance  between  the  wheels  was  about  the 
same  as  the  length  of  the  right  arm  of  one  of  the  frogs  on  the 
Pan-Handle  road.  So,  in  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it, 
a  man  was  despatched  to  fasten  down  the  right  arm  of  the  frog  on 
the  Fanr  Handle  road  at  the  Bee  Line  function;  and  further  trouble 
was  averted  by  this  prompt  action. 

Here  every  principle  of  inductive  reasoning  was  unconsciously 
applied  by  one  who  had  unconsciously  learned  them  from  long 
experience  in  his  business.  So  the  teacher  may  gain  this  power 
by  experience ;  but,  as  was  said  before,  it  is  a  costly  matter  for 
her  to  experiment  on  human  souls.  Mental  science  offers  the 
opportunity  to  the  teacher  of  becoming  an  expert  in  such  reason- 
ing by  an  explanation  of  its  principles  and  methods. 

In  these  ways  and  thus  far,  is  it  believed  that  a  "knowledge 
of  Mental  Science  may  be  utilized  by  the  Common  School 
Teacher." 


PURPOSES  IN  TEACHING  HISTORY. 


E.  E.  SMITH,  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  first  purpose  in  the  study  of  history  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  An  animal  serves  its  purpose  as  a  living  mechan- 
ism, and  dies.  It  inherited  no  learning  from  its  ancestors,  it 
leaves  nothing  to  posterity.  But  a  man  is  heir  to  all  that  his 
race  has  learned  sii)ce  it  came  into  existence.  Through  history 
he  comes  into  [x>ssession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  property. 
Here  he  learns  of  the  character,  the  deeds,  the  experiences,  the 
outcome  of  men  as  individuals  and  men  aggregated  into  the 
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family,  society  and  the  state.  Through  these  he  learns  of  the 
forces  operative  in  intelligent  life,  of  the  method  of  their  action, 
and  of  their  tendencies  and  results. 

But  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  may  be  of  little  practical 
value.  Isolated  or  unorganized  knowledge,  that  is,  knowledge 
not  shown  in  its  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  of  time  auad  spacc^ 
of  coordination  and  subordination,  is  largely  valueless  knowl- 
edge. It  may  be  presented  with  a  great  show  of  learning  on  die 
part  of  the  teacher,  with  much  quotation  from  eminent  aathon» 
and  with  much  glibness  of  tongue  on  the  part  of  both  instructor 
and  pupils;  but  unless  the  facts  be  acquired  by  systematic  ''dig- 
ging," by  pleasant  but  earnest  research  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  view,  no  amount  of  glamour  thrown  over  them  can  make 
them  of  value.  Anecdote,  incident,  geographical  setting,  lite> 
rary  and  biographical  side-lights, — all  are  useful  in  adding  inter- 
est and  vivacity  to  the  work ;  but  they  must  not  take  the  place 
of  that  acquaintance  with  books,  with  events  as  viewed  by  aUe 
critics  and  as  operative  upon  the  associated  life  of  the  time,  or  of 
that  personal  investigation  and  individual  formation  of  opinion,, 
which  alone  can  make  history  operative  through  the  lives  of  those 
studying  it.  Hence  the  importance  of  using  such  forms  or  meth- 
ods as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  obtain  and  properly  associate  the 
largest  number  of  necessary  facts  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time. 

Just  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
two  mistakes  are  liable  to  be  made.  The  one  is  that  of  ignoring 
method,  order  and  the  economy  of  time  by  systematic  analysis 
and  by  a  general  direction  being  given  to  the  pupil's  work. 
This  mistake  is  commonly  made  by  the  indolent  teacher,  by  the 
teacher  whose  mind  has  not  had  logical  training,  or  by  the  "«es- 
thetic"  teacher  who  thinks  it  important  to  convince  his  papik 
that  he  is  the  greatest  literary  and  historic  critic  of  the  age,  and 
that  they  are  next  to  him.  The  other  mistake  is  that  of 
sight  of  the  real  spirit  and  genius  of  the  historic  page  in  the  i 
chanical  contrivances  to  acquire  its  content  fqr  mental  digestioii. 
Neither  pupil  nor  teacher  must  ever  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
history  is  history,  and  not  fiction ;  that  it  is  the  presentation  of 
the  human  life  of  the  age, — of  that  life's  struggles,  victories^ 
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mistakes,  defeats,  accomplishments,  influence,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent of  its  pages  may  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  forecast  the- 
future  by  the  past.  Such  mistake  is  likely  to  be  made  by  thb 
teacher  who  lacks  the  true  spirit  of  teaching,  who  is  not  superior 
to  the  means  used  for  accomplishing  his  ends,  or  who  fails  to- 
perceive  the  real  purpose  of  the  work  he  is  doing. 

But  beside  the  purposes  of  acquiring  historic  facts  and  of 
grouping  them  logically  apd  philosophically,  another  aim  should 
be  had  by  the  teacher  of  history.  He  should  keep  before  the 
pupil  constantly  and  yet  without  too  perceptible  effort,  that  the- 
great  fact  in  all  history  is  the  human  spirit ;  that  the  soul  of  man* 
is  superior  to  its  physiological  and  physical  environment;  that 
intelligence  has  conquered  nature,  has  shortened  time,  has  made- 
the  laws  of  the  material  world  subservient  to  its  purpose ;  and 
that  the  progress  of  man's  spirit,  when  under  the  influence  of  the* 
great  moral  law  witbiny  has  produced  the  best  things  for  the  in- 
dividual and  the  best  things  for  the  race. 

And,  finally,  the  purpose  of  history  is  not  fully  accomplished 
until  the  pupil,  after  having  become  posted  upon  the  great  events- 
and  their  relations  to  those  that  preceded  and  those  that  followed 
them,  after  having  witnessed  the  strange  drama  of  human  life 
with  its  shifting  scenes  and  interesting  characters,  after  having 
perceived  the  things  that  make  men  and  nations  great  and  the 
things  that  weaken  and  degrade  both,  is  eager  himself  to  enter 
into  the  making  of  history  of  which  he  feels  assured  he  shall  not 
be  ashamed.  Filled  with  a  desire  to  lead  men  and  to  control 
events,  he  is  yet  conscious  of  the  responsibility  to  his  fellows 
and  to  God  thereby  incurred.  Thus  he  hesitates  not  to  act 
when  and  where  duty  calls ;  he  is  prepared  to  act  wisely  and 
virtuously ;  and  he  is  inspired  by  the  best  motives  to  think,  to» 
do,  and  to  trust 

—  WHAT  IS  GEOGRAPHY? 


7.  T.  SCOVELL,  FORMER  PROF.  IN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Geography  means  a  description  of  the  earth.  It  is  such  a 
general  description  of  the  earth  as  may  enable  the  student  to  see 
all  its  parts  in  their  relations,  forming  one  grand  organism  which 
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serves  as  the  dwelling  place  for  man,  and  which  furnishes  him 
with  materials  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  for  all  the  ncccs- 
^ries,  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  In  chemistry  and  physics, 
astronomy  and  geology,  botany,  zoology,  etc.,  the  earth  is  studied 
in  detail,  but  in  geography,  which  includes  ideas  from  every  do- 
main of  science,  it  is  studied  in  a  general  way  in  its  relation  to 
man.  From  chemistry  come  ideas  of  the  units  of  matter,  and  of 
the  different  kinds  of  matter,  which  variously  combined  form  the 
«arth,  air,  and  soil,  and  from  which  plants  and  animals  are  built 
up.  From  physics  come  ideas  of  the  forces,  attraction  and  heat, 
and  that  from  their  joint  action  on  matter  arise  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world.  Heat  is  more  variable  than  attraction  and 
seems  more  important.  It  keeps  the  air  a  gas,  and  water  a  liquid ; 
it  aids  in  breaking  down  the  rocks  into  soil,  it  stimulates  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  quickens  animal  life.  Such  writers  as  T3mdall  and 
Huxley  attribute  all  material  phenomena,  all  the  activity  of  life, 
and  all  the  industries  of  society  to  energy  derived  from  the  son. 
Heat  and  those  conditions  which  modify  its  intensity  and  distri- 
bution are  the  most  important  subjects  of  geographical  study. 
From  astronomy  come  ideas  of  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  other 
bodies,  and  data  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  time  and  space 
and  for  actual  location.  To  understand  the  present  condition 
of  the  earth  we  must  know  something  of  its  history.  From  ge- 
ology come  ideas  of  the  successive  changes  through  which  the 
earth  has  passed  in  its  development  from  a  fiery  mist  to  a  revolv- 
ing sphere  clothed  with  verdure  and  teeming  with  life,  and  from 
geology  comes  some  explanation  of  the  formation  of  oceans  and 
continents,  of  mountains  and  plains,  of  rocks  and  soils,  and  of 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  higher  forms  of  plant  and  animal 
life.  Botany,  zoology,  and  other  branches  of  science  each  con- 
tribute valuable  ideas  to  geography. 

The  idea  to  be  emphasized  is  that  geography  is  a  physical  sd- 
<ence,  made  up  of  ideas  derived  from  every  branch  of  scientific 
study. 

Geography  is  the  only  natural  science  subject  taught  in  the  un- 
graded schools,  or  in  the  lower  departments  of  the  graded  schools. 
As  the  great  majority  of  children  never  go  beyond  these  lower 
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grades,  it  is  very  important  that  geography  should  be  well  taught 
in  such  schools,  so  that  the  child  may  gain  correct  ideas  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  Geography,  if  well  taught,  more  than 
any  other  subject  opens  the  world  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  child- 
hood. It  helps  the  child  to  understand  many  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena around  him,  it  encourages  a  spirit  of  investigation,  it 
enlarges  his  ideas  of  the  world,  and  lessens  his  estimation  of  him> 
self,  and  helps  him  to  adjust  himself  to  nature's  laws. 

If  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  idea  of  geography  is  it  wonderful!  / 
that  the  noted  geographers  of  the  world*  are  so  few  in  number,  / 
or  that  geography  is  the  most  poorly  taught  subject  in  the  public 
schools?  The  teacher. who  would  do  good  work  in  geography 
should  know  more  about  geography  than  is  written  in  any  text- 
book on  the  subject;  he  should  read  and  study  some  good  book 
on  each  of  the  sciences  mentioned.  Dana's  Geology — or,  Le 
Gout's  Geology  and  Loomis  on  Meteorology  are  especially  valu- 
able books  for  the  teacher  of  geography. 

The  study  of  man  in  a  general  way,  and  of  his  relations  to  the 
earth  seems  a  matter  of  history,  but  is  usually  made  a  part  of 
geography.  Under  this  department  are  studied  the  races  of 
mankind,  languages,  religions,  the  various  industries  of  society,, 
the  grades  of  culture,  forms  of  government  and  kindred  topics. 


NEW  TELESCOPES  AND  THEIR  PROSPECTIVE 
REVELATIONS. 


BY   DANIEL   KIRKWOOD. 


The  improvement  of  the  telescope,  from  the  first  rude  instru- 
ment constructed  by  Galileo  to  the  gigantic  reflector  of  Lord 
Rosse  and  the  great  equatorials  of  recent  manufacture,  has  been 
a  slow  and  gradual  process.  But  have  we  reached,  or  nearly 
reached,  the  limit  of  our  progress  ?  Has  the  Rosse  telescope 
fully  realized  the  expectations  of  astronomers  ?  and  what  may  be 
expected  from  the  magnificent  instrument  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction for  the  Lick  observatory  in  California  ? 

The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  use  of  high  magnifying 
powers  are  clouds,  fogs,  dust,  etc,  together  with  the  agitations 
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of  the  atmosphere  resulting  from  currents  and  other  causes. 
The  greater  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope^  the  grea^r. 
•of  course,  is  the  trouble  from  these  various  causes.  The  unfa- 
vorable atmospheric  conditions  at  Parsonstown,  Ireland,  have 
Tendered  the  greatest  reflector  ever  built  almost  a  total  failure. 
The  obvious  and  only  remedy  for  difficulties  of  this  nature  is  the 
location  of  observatories  at  great  elevations  above  the  level  of  the 
:8ea.  Mount  Hamilton,  California,  was  selected  by  Professors 
Newcomb,.Holden  and  Burnam,  after  a  careful  trial  of  several 
months.  The  altitude  of  the  observatory  site  is  4440  feet,  or 
more  than  five- sixths  of  a  mile.  The  distance  from  the  coast  is 
45uch  that  fogs  from  the  Pacific  rarely  if  ever  reach  it;  and  the 
•dust  of  the  denser  strata  of  the  atmosphere  is  left  below.  With 
the  great  three-foot  telescope,  therefore,  when  completed  and  in 
.position,  we  may  reasonably  expect  most  important  and  interest- 
ing discoveries. 

PROBABLE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  LICK  TBLESCOPS. 

The  zone  of  minor  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  will  per- 
haps be  a  fruitful  field  of  discovery  for  many  years  to  come;  and 
members  smaller  than  any  yet  detected  may  be  found  by  tde- 
•scopes  of  greater  magnifying  power.  For  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary  a  similar  zone  may  exist  between  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
the  larger  members  of  which  may  be  discovered  by  improved 
means  of  observation. 

As  yet  the  Uranian  and  Neptunian  systems  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  more  than  one  astronomer* 
to  detect  spots  or  at  least  variations  of  brightness  on  the  surfaces 
of  those  distant  planets.  Thus  far,  however,  nothing  has  been 
found  sufficiently  definite  to  fix  the  periods  of  rotation.  To  all 
observers  the  disk  of  Neptune  appears  perfectly  circular ;  that  is, 
no  polar  compression  has  been  hitherto  noticed.  In  this  regard 
the  measurements  Of  Uranus  have  been  strangely  contradictory; 
some  finding  the  disk  without  any  polar  flattening  whatever,  and 
others  assigning  it  a  high  degree  of  compression.  The  satellites 
of  these  planets  are  too  small  and  remote  to  be  seen  by  ordinary 
telescopes.  The  discovery  of  new  members  by  higher  magnify- 
ing  power  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  Mount  Hamilton  is  bj  no 
imeans  improbable. 
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If  a  planet  exist  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune  its  brightness  is 
not  probably  greater  than  that  of  a  star  of  the  tenth  magnitude. 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  however,  a  telescope  of  great 
power  might  be  expected  to  give  it  a  measurable  disk  and  thus 
render  its  detection  comparatively  easy. 

What  the  great  instrument  about  to  be  employed  on  Mount 
Hamilton  may  accomplish  in  the  field  of  sidereal  astronomy  can 
now  scarcely  be  conjectured.  The  discoveries  of  the  last  half 
century  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  astronomy : 
those  of  the  next,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  will  be  equally 
brilliant. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

(Thu  Department  is  conducted  by  Howabd  Sakdison,  Professor  of  Methods  in  the 
State  Normal  School  ] 


The  real  subject  in  education  is  the  individual  mind  of  each  child,  with  its  acquired 
habits  and  inherited  tendencies.  An  evident  propcsition.  then,  is:  If  real  teaching  is 
done,  each  mind,  with  its  peculiar  habits  and  inherited  tendencies,  must  be  understood 
by  the  teacher ;  with  its  double  corollary  :— 

(i)  The  number  of  pupils  under  the  charge  of  a  primary  teacher  should  range  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty,  (a)  'J  be  pupils  should  remain  under  the  charge  ol  a  given 
teacher  more  than  ten  months. 

The  second  proposition  is:  Mind  being  an  organism,  the  heart  (sensibilities)  is  no  les« 
aa  avenue  to  the  intellect  than  is  the  intellect  to  the  heart  and  will ;  with  its  corollary : — 

Suspicion  and  severity  can  never  enable  the  teacher  to  obtain  a  standing  place  in  the 
child-mind. 

The  third  proposition  is:  Two  rival  powers  coir  pose  the  mind—  the  carrying  pomer — 
memory  (the  servant)  and  the  thinking  fewer  (the  master) ;  with  its  double  corollary : — 

(i)  The  aim  of  education  is  to  make  the  mind  Mrong  and  skilled  as  a  thinking  power, 
and  not  to  make  it  full  as  a  carryinK  power,  (g)  The  most  practical  education  is  that 
which  sends  the  child  into  the  business  world  with  power  to  observe  closely  and  to 
thioli  (reflect)  accurately  upon  what  be  observes 


1 


[Below  are  set  toith  the  reflectiorrs  of  a  young  teacher  on^the  work  of  a 
primary  rooniy  after  observing  the  work.] 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  discipline  of  the 
room,  the  controlling  power  seeming  to  be  a  reverence  for 
•  the  teacher  by  the  pupils  and  a  love  and  sympathy  of  each 
pupil  for  his  schoolmates  and  for  the  teacher.  The  idea  of  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness  was  exhibited  many  times  in  the  work, 
especially  with  the  I's. 

2.  I  think  the  silent  signals  used  by  the  teacher  a  valuable 
aid  in  securing  attention,  and  I  was  impressed  with  the  quiet 
manner  of  the  teacher  in  all  her  work.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
fact  that  if  the  teacher  wishes  a  quiet  school,  she  herself  must  set 
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the  example ;  and  I  think  the  efficiency  of  that  rule  of  action  is 
demonstrated  in  this  room. 

3.  I  think  the  gymnastics  practiced  in  this  room,  together 
with  the  attention  given  to  position  while  in  seat,  in  dass,  when 
standing,  and  at  all  times,  is  not  only  conducive  to  health,  but 
affords  most  excellent  discipline  for  the  little  ones. 

4.  I  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  teacher  must  direct 
all  the  work  in  the  primary  school ;  telling  the  pupils  when  to 
begin  and  when  to  stop  studying  the  subjects ;  and  also  that  the 
work  must  be  changed  frequently,  for  the  child-mind  soon  wea- 
ries of  one  kind  of  work.  In  this  way  the  pupils  are  kept  busy 
all  the  time. 

5.  I  see  that  much  care  must  be  given  pupils  beginning 
writing.  Position  in  seat  and  of  holding  pencil,  etc.,  should 
have  especial  care.  I  see  the  advantage  of  having  the  board 
ruled  as  it  is  in  this  room,  and  of  tracing  the  letters  in  learning 
to  write. 

6.  I  think  that  neatness  is  sought  after  in  all  the  work.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  cleaning  slates 
and  boards,  as  well  as  that  for  illustrating  work ;  and  in  all  work 
by  pupils  and  teacher  on  board  and  slates. 

7.  I  see  the  teacher  uses  the  principle  of  activity  in  allowing 
the  pupils  to  do  everything  they  can  do  themselves,  with  only 
suggestions  from  the  teacher,  and  that  the  pupils  are  sometimes 
shown,  in  a  measure,  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher,  by  being 
allowed  to  take  her  place  in  an  exercise. 

8.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  apparatus. 

9.  I  see  that  design  is  given  the  children,  or  rather,  devel- 
oped in  them,  by  allowing  them  to  make  pretty  combinations 
with  sticks,  blocks,  etc. 

10.  I  see  that  in  teaching  words  to  the  pupils,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  subjects,  the  work  is  made  objective,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be. 

11.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  thought  that  the  real 
names  of  forms — such  as,  triangle,  cone,  prism,  etc. — can  and 
ought  to  be  given  to  pupils  of  this  age,  when  these  words  can  be 
made  objective  to  them,  so  that  they  thoroughly  understand  the 
forms  which  they  name. 
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12.  Interest  and  a  friendly  rivalry  are  created  by  sometimes 
displaying  work  of  merit  by  some  pupil. 

13.  The  music  of  the  room  certainly  adds  much  to  its  life 
and  pleasure ;  besides,  a  certain  culture  comes  from  it,  not  oth- 
erwise attainable. 

14.  The  moral  element  of  the  school  is  made  prominent  in 
the  "morning  exercise,"  and  the  selections  committed  not  only 
store  the  mind  with  good  thoughts,  but  also  afford  'discipline  to 
the  memory. 

15.  I  see  that  the  basis  for  arithmetic  is  laid  in  the  number 
work. 


ORAL  WORK— GENERAL  LESSONS— II. 


MATERIAL — PLAN. 

In  the  beginning  work  in  general  lessons,  the  subjects  selected 
should  be,  to  some  extent,  familiar,  and,  to  insure  interest,  the 
work  should  commence  with  animals,  since  the  study  of  living  ^ 
things  affords  most  pleasure  to  young  children. 

However  familiar  the  object  selected  may  be,  the  first  feeling 
of  the  teacher  usually  is  that  she  knows  nothing  of  it,  or  at  least, 
nothing  that  will  be  of  use  to  the  pupils.  Experience  will  show 
that  this  feeling  is  justified  only  in  part — the  teacher  always 
knowing,  if  only  because  she  has  lived  longer,  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  pupils  upon  the  given  subject;  her  knowledge  of  it  will, 
however,  be  found  to  be  defective  in  certain  respects,  when 
tested* 

The  first  impulse  will  be  to  take  a  cyclopedia,  or  some  special 
work  and  "read  up"  on  the  subject.  To  do  this  in  the  begin- 
ning,  however,  would  be  a  mistake,  for  it  would  lead  to  the  habit 
of  depending  upon  others,  instead  of  thinking  for  one's  self— a 
habit  fatal  to  vigor  and  freshness  in  teaching,  and  one  that  has 
its  reflex  influence  upon  the  pupils. 

The  things  for  the  teacher  to  do  when  preparing  for  an  oral 
lesson  are  four : 

I.     To  quietly  and  carefully  search  ker  own  mind  so  as  to  ob- 
tain all  that  her  previous  experience  and  observation  have  fur- 
2 
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nished  upon  the  subject  This  should  ahuays  be  the  first  step. 
Whatever  is  obtained  in  this  way  should  be  carefully  written  in 
simple  language  and  arranged  in  proper  form. 

By  taking  this  as  the  first  step,  the  teacher  is  able  to  determine 
exactly  where  her  knowledge  is  defective,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
examine  books  with  a  definite  purpose  of  improving  herself  upon 
just  those  points  that  are  required.  The  teacher  who  desires  to 
have  the  pupils  observe  and  reflect  upon  what  th^  observe,  most 
constantly  furnish  examples  by  giving  them  the  results  of  her 
own*observations  and  reflections.  v 

2.  To  place  in  proper  sequence  the  material  obtained  from  her 
own  experience  and  from  books. 

3.  To  prune  the  material  so  arranged  until  that  which  remains 
is  an  example  of  ''The  survival  of  the  fittest" 

4.  To  organize^  in  the  form  of  a  written  plan,  the  material  and 
method  of  the  lesson. 

There  are  many  teachers,  who  are  highly  efficient,  and  who 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  written  plans,  and  yet  who  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  prepare  written  plans  for  their  lessons.  This  is  because 
they  have  served  their  apprenticeship  in  written  plans,  and  by 
their  work  with  them  their  minds  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
spontaneously  organizing  the  material  and  method  of  a  lesson 
into  a  logical  mental  plan.  This  is  the  real  aim  of  written  plans. 
They  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  direct  and  immediate  means 
of  conducting  a  recitation  according  to  directions  set  down  in 
them ;  but  as  a  means  of  forming  the  mental  habit  of  systemati- 
cally organizing  the  matter  and  method  of  a  lesson.  They,  there- 
fore, belong  to  the  period  of  the  teacher's  preparation.  Written 
plans  should  be  resorted  to,  however,  as  often  as  practicable,  in 
the  everyday  work,  in  order  to  remforce  the  mental  habit  re- 
ferred to,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  using  them*  as  guides  in  the 
actual  recitation.  The  class  of  teachers  referred  to  understand 
this  and  employ  the  written  plan  in  its  proper  place,  and  to  fulfill 
its  true  function. 

There  are  some  teachers,  however,  who  dismiss  summarily  the 
idea  of  written  plans.    These  are  usually  of  three  classes: 

I.  Those  superintendents  who  consider  that  they  have  noth- 
ing additional  to  learn  in  education,  and  who,  in  practice,  hold 
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that  the  inspiration  and  sk}ll  of  their  teachers,  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  grade  work  and  oral  suggestions  that  they  promulgate 
from  month  to  month. 

This  assistance  from  month  to  month  is,  of  course,  good  and 
requisite ;  but  taken  alone,  without  painstaking  preparation  on 
the  part  of  each  teacher  for  each  lesson,  it  tends  to  produce  a 
class  of  imitators. 

2.  Those  teachers  who  are  too  indolent  to  prepare  adequately 
for  their  work,  considering  that  their  responsibility  commences 
at  the  moment  that  school  begins  in  the  morning,  and  ends  the 
moment  that  school  closes  in  the  evening. 

3.  Those  superintendents  and  teachers  who  hold  that  the 
teacher  should  inform  herself  well  upon  the  subject,  and  without 
any  planning,  go  before  the  class,  and  ''Trust  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment."  The  claim  of  these  is  that  to  prepare  written 
plans  for  lessons  makes  the  teaching  mechanical.  Such  a  criti- 
cism indicates  a  mistaken  view  of  the  fruf  function  of  written 
plans  or  "notes  on  lessons." 

A  farmer  once  told  his  sons,  when  he  was  about  to  pass  from 
the  scenes  of  earth,  that,  concealed  beneath  the  soil  in  the  farm 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  was  a  great  treasure.  After 
their  father  had  passed  away,  the  sons  carefully  and  patiently 
spaded  up  every  foot  of  the  ground,  but  found  no  treasure. 
Their  next  crops,  however,  were  found  to  be  more  valuable  a 
hundred  fold.  The  treasure  that  their  father  meant  was  the  effect 
cf  their  carefuly  thorough  work. 

So  it  is  with  the  written  plan.  The  value  of  the  plan  is  in  the 
planning.  The  purpose  of  the  written  plan  is  accomplished  before 
the  recitation  begins.  To  employ  it  as  a  guide,  and  consult  it  du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  recitation,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  teaching  as  a  psychological  art.  The  attention  of  the 
teacher,  during  the  recitation,  must  be  concentrated  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  in  order  that  she  may  read  their  true  condi- 
tion at  each  step,  and  change  and  adapt  her  work  cts  their  diffi^ 
ctdties  change.  To  attempt  at  the  same  time  to  consult  at  each 
step  the  suggestions  of  a  written  plan,  is  to  disregard  the  princi- 
ple that  the  mind  has  but  a  given  quantum  of  energy;  and  it  b  also 
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to  despise  the  lesson  of  spirit  and  interest  by  thrusting  between 
the  mind  addressing  and  the  minds  addressed,  a  barrier,  thereby 
making  the  communion  of  their  minds  even  more  mediate  than 
it  must  of  necessity  be. 

The  true  course  for  the  teacher  is  not  merely  to  inform  herself 
upon  the  subject,  and  then  go  before  the  class  '<  Trusting  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment."  There  is  no  inspiration  in  the  mo- 
ment, under  such  circumstances.  The  course  for  the  teacher, 
as  demanded  by  the  interest  and  the  interests  of  the  children,  is : 

1.  To  gather  carefully  the  material  for  the  lesson. 

2.  To  reflect  carefully  upon  its  arrangement,  the  order  and 
method  of  presenting  the  ideas,  and  to  determine,  in  the  main, 
the  illustrations,  etc. ,  thus  obtaining  a  mental  plan. 

3.  To  reduce  this  mental  plan  to  a  written  plan^  ("Writing 
makes  the  exact  man")  in  order  to  test  more  carefully  the  mental 
plan,  and  to  insure  a  better  organization  of  the  lesson. 

4.  To  go  before  the  class  and  conduct  the  recitation  without 
the  aid  of  the  written  plan,  or  if  using  it  at  all,  obtaining  only 
the  main  headings,  thus  insuring  that  true  inspiration  and  con- 
fidence, and  that  thorough  organization  that  come  from  canfnt 
preparation;  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  that  freedom  which 
enables  the  teacher  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  changing  needs  of 
the  class. 

But  the  reply  is  that  the  city  teacher  with  eight  or  ten  daily 
recitations,  and  the  country  teacher  with  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
can  not  take  the  time  for  such  preparation.  Admitting  that 
to  be  true,  it  may  still  be  said  that  such  should  be  the  pit- 
paration  for  at  least  one  recitation  daily,  (the  most  difficult  one) 
and  its  beneficial  effects  will  be  felt  in  all  recitations. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  horse  is  the  animal  selected  for 
the  oral  lesson,  the  organization  of  the  lesson  could  be  presented 
in  a  written  plan  somewhat  as  follows : 

PLAN. 
I.     Subject, — The  indivtducU  minds  of  the  pupils. 
II.    Design. — i.   To  give  the  mind  strength  amd  skill  by  training  it  to  oi^ 
serve  common  animals  and  to  reflect  upon  what  it  obaerres.    2.  To  give  (i>* 
cidentally)  certain  knowledge  of  the  horse. 

III.  Condition  of  Training. — Sel/'octivity  of  the  pnpiL 

IV.  Exercise'ground.^-'Tht  idea  horse* 
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V.  7%€  Basis. — (The  basis  consists  of  the  ideas  already  possessed  by  the 
child,  that  are  related  to  the  subject  and  employed  by  the  teacher.) — Knowl- 
edge of  various  four-footed  animals;  ability  to  count  to  four;  experience  as 
to  some  of  the  uses,  food,  and  homes  of  horses ;  knowledge  as  to  glue  and  as 
to  a  certain  kind  of  furniture. 

VI.  S^fps, — (A  step  is  the  advance  of  the  mind,  from  an  idea  possessed  to 
the  one  to  be  gained.) 

1.  Advance  of  the  mind  to  the  thought — ^The  horse  is  a  quadruped. 

a.  Method, — Refer  to  their  experience  as  to  number  of  feet;  present  pic- 
tures; have  the  feet  counted;  have  the  thought  that  it  is  ^four-footed animal 
expressed;  state  that  there  is  another  word  that  may  be  used  instead  of  "four- 
footed,"  writing  upon  the  board  the  word  quadruped;  have  other  quadrupeds 
named ;  write  the  sentence,  and  have  the  children  repeat  it  and  then  write  it. 

2.  Advance  of  the  mind  to  correct  ideas  as  to  the  ase,  food,  and  home  of 
the  horse. 

a.  Method. — Refer  to  the  children's  experience  in  regard  to  these  points ; 
obtain  from  them  what  it  eats,  what  it  does  for  man,  and  where  it  lives  in 
winter  and  in  summer;  supplement  that  which  is  thus  obtained;  organize  the 
information  as  it  is  received ;  have  the  children  help  form  the  sentence ;  write 
it  upon  the  board;  have  the  children  read  it  and  then  write  it. 

3.  Advance  of  the  mind  to  ideas  as  to  the  use  of  the  horse  after  its  death. 

a.  Method, — Obtain  from  the  children  the  various  materials  used  in  furni- 
ture, and  in  this  way  indicate  the  use  of  horse-hair ;  lead  them  to  talk  of  glue 
and  its  uses ;  lead  them  to  see  that  it  may  be  made  from  the  hoofs  and  some 
parts  of  the  flesh;  add  the  word  sinetos  to  their  vocabularies;  lead  them  to 
point  out  sinews  in  their  own  bodies;  organize  the  information  as  it  is  given; 
with  the  help  of  the  children  form  the  sentences  required,  and  then  write  them 
on  the  board ;  have  the  sentences  read  and  written  by  the  children  as  before ; 
have  sdl  of  the  sentences  of  the  lesson  read ;  by  questioning,  lead  the  pupils 
to  express  themselves  freely  upon  ail  the  points,  noting  carefully  their  lan- 
guage. 

Many  other  ideas  concerning  the  horse  could  be  presented ; 
the  aim  has  been,  however,  not  to  give  a  full  treatment,  but 
merely  to  suggest  the  nature  of  a  written  plan  that  the  teacher 
may  prepare  in  giving  oral  lessons  on  animals. 


PRACTICAL  LESSON. 


The  following  is  a  stenographic  report  of  a  lesson  in  reading  in  the  First 
Year  Grade.  The  children  had  been  in  school  about  nine  months.  The 
lesson,  and  the  statement  of  the  aim,  are  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Burt. 

(The  teacher  relates  the  following,  placing  the  words  in  italics  on  the  board ; 
the  children,  in  concert,  spelling  each  in  turn  as  it  is  written. ) 

Once  there  were  two  little  girls.  The  name  of  one  was  KaU 
and  the  name  of  the  other  was  Nell. 
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They  lived  in  a  very  pleasant  house  which  had  a  very  pleasant 
yard  around  it.  Out  in  the  yard  there  was  a  large  free  and  un- 
der the  tree  was  a  swing.  The  little  girls  could  go  there  and 
swing  almost  any  time  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  b^ 
cause  the  swing  was  in  the  shade. 

Sometimes  they  did  not  go  alone,  but  took  their  dalls  with 
them.  Sometimes  they  took  their  little  cai  and  she  liked  to  swing 
too.  She  had  such  a  funny  name  and  they  gave  her  that  funny 
name  because  she  was  so  d/ack.  They  called  her  a  name  that 
means  black.  They  called  htx  Jet  (This  is  a  new  word  to  you, 
so  you  may  try  and  see  if  you  can  pronounce  it.) 

(The  children  spell  the  word  phonetically,  thus  obtaining  the  correct  pro* 
nnndation.) 

Now  Jet  means  black.  Generally  she  was  a  very  nice  cat  and 
the  little  girls  liked  her  because  she  was  so  nice,  but  one  day  she 
was  very  hungry.  She  had  had  some  milk  but  she  had  not  had 
quite  enough,  so  she  went  into  the  house,  walked  through  the 
dining-room  and  through  the  kitchen,  into  the  pantry,  and  there 
she  saw  a  table  and  on  the  table  was  a  pan.  In  the  pan  she 
thought  she  might  find  some  more  milk.  There  really  was  no 
milk  in  the  pan.  It  was  something  else.  It  was  cream^  and  she 
liked  cream  very  much.  It  was  not  a  small  pan,  it  was  large  and 
it  ^9AfuU  of  cream.  She  was  walking  along  on  the  table  when 
she  thought  she  would  take  a  peep  into  the  pan,  so  she  put  her 
paws  on  the  edge  of  the  pan  and  the  first  she  knew  she y^  right 
into  the  cream.  When  she  found  herself  in  the  cream,  she  took 
a  hop  and  came  right  out,  but  when  she  came  out  they  could  not 
call  her  Jet^  because  she  was  not  black  any  longer.  She  was  very 
white. 

(The  teacher  places  the  following  sentences  on  the  board:) 

Was  she  a  good  cat  ?    Alice  may  read  the  sentences. 

(The  pupil  reads.) 

What  color  was  she  ?  There  is  a  new  word  in  that.  What  is 
it  ?    You  may  spell  it, 

(The  pupils  spell  c-o-l-o-r.) 

She  was  black. 

What  was  her  name  ? 

Her  name  was  Jet 

(The  pupils  read  the  ssentences  in  concert.) 
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T.  I  wonder  if  you  could  draw  me  a  picture  of  a  table  and 
the  pan  of  milk  and  the  cat.     How  many  could  do  that  ? 

(All  the  pupils  think  they  can  do  so,  and  draw  the  outlines  on  their  slates, 
after  which  the  teacher  exanunes  them.) 

The  results  to  be  secured  by  lessons  of  this  kind  are : 

1.  In  ability  to  recall  the  forms  of  words. 

2.  The  ability  to  read  sentences  (in  script)  readily  and  intel 
ligently. 

3.  The  development  of  the  imagination. 

4.  Habits  of  correct  language. 

5.  Habits  of  attention. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  S.  S.  Paxr,  Principal  De  Pauw  Normal  School.] 

WHAT  A  DEFINITION  IS. 


THE  definition  plays  a  great  part  in  our  present  school- 
education.  That  it  is  entitled  to  so  much  consideration 
may  seriously  be  questioned.  An  intelligent  use  of  defini- 
tions requires  an  understanding  of  what  they  are  and  how  they 
are  made.  Here  are  some  typical  definitions  as  they  are  used 
in  school  and  school-books :  **  A  noun  is  a  word  which  names 
an  object. "  *  *  Multiplication  is  the  process  of  taking  one  number 
as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  another."  **The  equator  is 
an  imaginary  line  encircling  the  earth  midway  between  the 
poles,"  etc. 

A  definition  embodies  three  elements :  i.  The  thing  defined. 
2.  The  class  to  which  it  belongs.  3.  The  mark  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  other  members  of  the  class.  It  involves 
directly  and  indirectly  exact  observation,  the  selection  and  use 
of  names,  the  action  of  memory  and  imagination,  and  of  one  of 
the  highest  forms  of  the  judgment  As  an  example  of  the  formal 
definition,  nothing  is  better  than  the  time-worn  one,  *'Man  is  a 
rational  animal."  The  thing  defined  is  the  class  of  objects  known 
as  man  3  the  class  to  which  man  is  said  to  belong  is  the  class  an- 
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imal ;  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  class  man  is  the  possession 
of  rational  intelligence. 

Every  definition  must  possess  these  elements,  with  one  possi- 
ble exception.  They  may  not  always  be  stated  as  in  the  typical 
illustration  we  have  given.  Indeed,  except  for  purposes  of  rh^ 
torical  illustration,  the  only  place  where  such  compact  fomul 
definitions  are.  attempted  is  in  school-books  and  school-rooms. 
The  science-men  depend  much  on  the  definition  as  an  instro- 
ment,  but  they  avoid  merely  formal  ones  like  the  examples  given. 
Herbert  Spencer  or  Prof.  Fiske  will  take  three  or  more  chapters 
of  a  large  book  to  define  life,  force,  mind,  etc.  Darwin  wrote 
a  book  in  two  large  volumes  to  define  evolution.  These  sden- 
tific  definitions  are  full  and  complete.  They  embrace  the  three 
elements  named  in  their  highest  sense. 

A  great  many  of  our  so-called  definitions  are  not  such  at  all 
They  are  mere  statements  and  should  be  so  regarded.  A  child 
is  incapable  of  making,  understanding  or  using  a  scientific  defi* 
nition.  The  three  examples  given  above  are  spurious  definitions, 
or  mere  statements.  The  first  classifies  the  noun  as  a  kind  of 
word.  It  utterly  fails  to  give  the  basis  of  the  classification.  To 
call  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  wash-stands,  etc.,  furniture,  is  a  similtf 
act.  The  second  is  also  a  mere  statement  Multiplication  is 
much  more  than  taking  one  number  as  many  times  as  there  are 
units  in  another.  This  statement  will  not  cover  algebraic  multi- 
plication, nor  multiplication  of  either  decimal  or  common  firac- 
tions.  Besides,  this  objection  to  it  as  a  precise  statement,  it  fiails 
to  statf  the  process  of  multiplication  in  any  except  the  loosest 
kind  of  way.  The  third  is  open  to  similar  objections.  If  we  are 
to  have  definitions  at  all,  they  must  be  more  exact  and  compre- 
hensive. As  loose,  general  statements  about  the  noun,  multipli- 
cation and  the  equator,  these  three  are  well  enough,  lliey,  maj 
be,  are  not  the  best  ones  that  could  be  used,  but  still  they  are 
near  enough  the  truth  for  use  with  the  undeveloped  minds  of 
children.  The  child  learns  just  as  much,  if  he  says  the  noun  is 
a  part  of  speech,  or  all  names  are  called  nouns,  or  significant 
designations  of  objects  are  called  nouns,  etc.  Such  statements 
are  about  alike  in  value.  Each  expresses  some  relation  of  the 
object,  but  is  not  by  any  means  a  definition. 
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When  we  say  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  wash-stands,  etc.,  are  fur- 
niture, we  have  made  a  simple  classification  of  the  objects.  This 
is  of  value,  for,  if  we  understand  what  we  are  talking  about,  to 
be  able  to  classify  is  an  important  step  in  one's  knowledge.  We 
have  no  need  of  definitions  and  do  not  have  any  such,  whatever 
we  may  please  ourselves  with  saying,  until  we  not  only  make  a 
classification  but  also  attempt  to  explain  it  or  show  the  bases  upon 
which  the  division  is  made.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  such 
a  definition  of  multiplication  as  this :  Multiplication  is  a  combi- 
nation of  equals,  or  the  increase  of  the  number  of  equal  parts, 
by  means  of  remembered  results  in  one  act..  Here  multiplication 
is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  combination.  The  basis  of  this  division  of 
all  combinations  into  multiplication  and  a  something  other  which 
we  have  agreed  to  call  addition,  is  the  way  in  which  the  combi- 
nation is  made,  viz.,  by  means  of  remembered  results.  In  the 
other  kind  of  combination,  we  do  not  employ  remembered  results 
in  one  act.  We  believe  this  definition  will  stand  the  fire  of  crit- 
icism, as  to  correctness.  But  what  child  could  understand  it  ? 
Our  readers  will  doubtless  have  to  consider  it  carefully  to  under- 
stand fully  what  is  meant. 

The  point  of  this  article  is  that  we  need  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names.  Thereby  we  come  nearer  the  truth  and  save  fall- 
ing into  many  loose  and  incorrect  ways  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. Exact  speech  begets  exact  ideas.  We  have  nothing  to 
gain  and  much  to  lose  by  calling  a  somewhat  loose  general  state- 
ment a  *' definition." 


THAT  ''FIRST  DAY." 


*' Well  begun  is  half  done."  "A  good  beginning  makes  a 
good  ending."  **To  start  well  is  to  run  well."  These  are  pop- 
ular sayings  that  emphasize  the  importance  of  starting  off  on  the 
right  foot  in  any  sort  of  undertaking.  The  '  *  first  day  "  in  school 
will  have  come  to  many  teachers  before  the  close  of  the  month. 
It  should  be  the  "good  beginning"  mentioned  in  the  prpverb. 
To  fail  on  that  eventful  day  might  cause  failure  of  the  whole 
term's  work  and  produce  mischievous  results  without  end. 
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What  then  are  some  of  the  means  that  will  insure  prompt  suc- 
cess on  thai  day  ?  Surely  any  formula  that  will  help  success  is 
worthy  of  attention ! 

The  first  day  should  not  in  general  be  4if^<srent  from  other 
days  of  the  term.  Pupils  and  teacher  are  generally  new  and 
strange  to  one  another.  The  pupils  are  unacquainted  with  one 
another,  although  they  may  not  have  been  separated  but  a  few 
weeks.  Lessons,  classes,  and  behavior  have  not  settled  down 
to  their  wonted  grooves.  The  teacher  has  yet  to  make  individ- 
ual acquaintances,  settle  the  program  and  get  the  machinery  to 
running  smoothly.  These  features  constitute  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ''first  day"  and  any  other  day. 

The  successful  teacher  thinks  over  the  first  day  carefully  be- 
forehand and  comes  to  its  difficulties  with  a  definite  plan.  This 
plan  provides  a  well-considered  order  of  exercises  and  work — 
calling  the  roll,  opening  exercises,  division  of  pupils  into  classes, 
providing  lessons,  the  securing  of  books  by  those  who  need  them, 
busy  or  study-work  for  those  who  are  not  reciting,  etc.  Part  of 
this  well-considered  order  of  exercises  is  the  program  of  recita- 
tions and  study.  True  it  is  that  the  ideal  program  the  teacher 
takes  with  her  to  the  school-room  may  need  changes  that  almost 
or  quite  revolutionize  it.  That  is  no  matter.  A  program  is  a 
necessary  part  of  a  thoughtful  plan  which  may  itself  need  change 
every  hour  of  the  day.  This,  however,  does  not  reduce  the 
value  of  the  plan  and  program,  and  of  careful  thought  about  the 
work. 

Careful  planners  in  any  undertaking  are  almost  always  success- 
ful. Hap-hazard  workers  who  depend  on  the  spirit  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment  are  often  unsuccessful.  Careful  planning  in 
the  school-room  is  what  good  book-keeping  is  to  a  business  house ; 
what  a  chart  of  the  ocean  is  to  the  captain  of  a  ship ;  and  what  a 
careful  plan  is  to  a  battle  or  a  compaign. 

First,  then,  think  the  work  through  and  have  a  definite,  con- 
secutive plan.  This  needs  to  be  flexible.  Many  young  teachers 
think  that  their  plans  and  methods  are  to  follow  the  type  of  the 
hand  of  steel  and  be  perfectly  inflexible.  Pupils  and  school- 
house,  stove,  fuel,  seats  and  all  must,  they  think,  bend  to  fhnr 
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methods  and  plans ;  but  there  is  a  total  and  innate  depravity  in 
all  these  things,  and  one  is  always  safe  in  predicting  they  won't 
conform. 

Second,  keep  cool  and  act  with  as  much  rapidity  as  orderly 
procedure  and  circumstances  will  permit.  The  children  can  not 
then  say,  as  the  writer  has  heard,  ''The  teacher  was  fiustrated." 

Third,  be  kind  and  do  not  snap  anybody  up.  This  is  the  day 
of  all  days  for  impressions.  Good  impressions  well  set  to-day 
will  last  all  term, — so  will  bad  ones.  The  fact  that  children  are 
the  creatures  of  their  feelings  and  impressions  lends  great  force 
to  the  need  of  good  impressions. 

Next,  put  every  mother's  child  to  some  kind  of  work,  as  per 
the  plan,  and  keep  him  there,  and  the  demon  of  mischief  will 
not  get  loose.  An  employed  child  is  an  interested  child,  and  an 
interested  child  is  a  well-behaved  and  easily  controlled  child. 

Lastly,  the  fifst  day  should  be  just  as  effective  as  the  tenth  or 
fiftieth  day.  Frittering  away  two  or  three  days  in  "getting 
started "  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but  also  a  very  bad  policy. 
It  is  disorganizing  and  demoralizing.  It  allows  evil  tendencies- 
to  crop  out.  **That  bad  boy"  and  **that  saucy  girl"  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  let  their  habits  and  inclinations  loose,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  school  and  discomfort  of  the  teacher. 


HOW  MUCH  WRITTEN  SPELLING,  AND  WHY? 

No  GOOD  teacher  confines  spelling  to  mere  technical  spelling,^ 
i.  e.,  to  merely  giving  the  letters  of  words  in  their  proper  order. 
Several  other  elements  are  to  be  introduced  parallel  with  techni- 
cal spelling: — pronunciation,  accentuation,  use  of  capitals  and 
punctuation  marks,  division  into  syllables,  the  use  of  diacritical 
marks,  meaning,  use  in  original  sentence,  and,  for  the  older 
classes,  the  derivation  of  important  words.  The  presence  of 
these  parallel  elements  of  instruction  has  much  to  do  in  deter- 
mining the  question  of  how  much  written  spelling  and  how  much 
oral.  The  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  several  elements  that 
have  been  named  is  not  mere  technical  spelling,  but  the  broader 
and  more  significant  end  of  facilityjin  the  use  of  words.    A  large 
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share  of  the  pupils'  work  in  school  is  the  endeavor  to  learn  writ- 
ten forms  of  language  corresponding  to  oral  forms  already  known. 
This  is  especially  so  of  spelling.  The  obvious  conclusion  from 
these  facts  is  that  most  spelling  should  be  written. 

Another  basis  for  determining  the  relative  amount  of  these  two 
kinds  of  spelling  is  found  in  the  way  the  mind  acts.  We  learn 
to  spell  for  accuracy  in  writing  and  not  for  accuracy  in  oral  spel- 
ling. In  the  actual  business  of  life,  the  only  oral  spelling  used 
is  in  the  school  room,  and  in  spelling  out  words  through  the  tel- 
ephone to  make  them  understood,  or  in  occasionally  spelling  out 
a  name  or  other  word  to  identify  it  or  make  it  plain.  In  all 
written  spelling  we  depend  more  largely  on  the  memory  of  the 
eye.  That  is  we  recall  the  word  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  eye 
on  the  page.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons.  First,  the  images 
presented  by  the  eye  are  more  definite  and  distinct  than  those 
presented  by  the  ear.  Colors  and  forms  are  permanent ;  the  eye 
rests  upon  them  as  long  as  it  pleases.  But  sounds  are  fleeting 
and  must  be  repeated  every  time  they  are  experienced.  A  second 
reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  spoken  word  gives  no  key 
to  the  written  form,  in  the  majority  of  English  words.  The  pres- 
ence of  many  silent  letters  and  the  representation  of  several  sounds 
by  the  same  letter  are  the  cause  of  this. 

A  law  of  mind  should  be  viewed  with  these  facts  in  reaching 
a  conclusion.  The  more  forms  of  mind-activity  that  are  brought 
into  action  the  better  the  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  wfll  be 
learned  and  the  more  readily  it  will  be  remembered. 

Both  forms  of  spelling,  then,  should  be  used,  since  the  use  of 
the  one  will  reenforce  the  value  of  the  other.  Oral  spelling  is 
not  so  valuable  as  written  spelling  as  a  means  of  fastening  the 
forms  of  words  in  memory.  But  taking  all  the  things  done- 
pronunciation,  giving  meaning,  use,  etc. — many  of  the  exercises 
should  be  oral.  Estimating  roughly  the  relative  amount  of  spel- 
ling-proper, one  is  not  far  wrong  if  he  makes  three-fourths  of  it 
written  and  one-fourth  oral,  including  in  this  one-fourth  reviews. 
However,  if  we  consider  all  kinds  of  exercises  that  come  along 
with  the  spelling  (those  named  above),  no  such  relative  amounts 
ought  to  be  observed.    Fully  half  of  all  will  be  better  done  orally 
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than  in  writing.    No  exact  rule  can  be  given,  since  such  matters 
must  be  left  to  circumstances  and  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 


SOME  THINGS  TO  BE  ASSUMED. 


Situations  arise  in  which  one  ought  not  to  assume  anything, 
but  this  policy  is  not  correct  in  matters  of  school-instruction. 
To  assume  that  the  child's  mind  is  a  blank  when  he  first  comes 
to  school  will  involve  serious  error.  The  fact  is  that  quite  a  broad 
foundation  has  already  been  laid.  The  first  five  years  of  a  child's 
life  yield  a  larger  return  of  positive  knowledge  than  any  other  in 
his  history.  By  the  time  he  enters  school,  he  has  laid  the  foun* 
dation  for  everything  he  will  ever  learn  thereafter.  The  elements 
of  language,  geography,  number,  and  general  knowledge  hi  ve 
been  laid  surely  and  solidly  by  nature's  method.  Observation 
teaches  well  what  comes  within  its  sccfpe.  The  school  may  make 
the  mistake  of  teaching  empty  words,  but  not  so  the  spontaneous 
teaching  the  child  receives  before  entering. 

One  of  the  chief  aims,  especially  of  primary  instruction,  is  to 
organize,  systematize  arid  fill  out  the  spontaneous  knowledge 
brought  to  school.  A  pupil  of  six  years  of  age  knows  oral  lan- 
guage quite  well  within  the  field  where  he  has  used  it  He  has 
a  vocabulary  of  from  200  to  500  words,  and  can  make  sentences 
and  other  forms  to  express  his  thought.  If  he  has  always  heard 
correct  language,  his  speech  will  be  correct.  But  as  not  more 
than  one  child  in  one  thousand  does  hear  correct  speech,  as  a 
rule,  the  use  of  some  incorrect  forms  will  have  been  learned. 
So  in  geography,  the  six  year-old  knows  many  facts.  He  has 
observed  hill,  dale,  running  stream,  pond,  the  formation  of  soil 
by  rains,  day  and  night,  the  change  of  seasons,  etc.  All  this  will 
probably  need  filling  out  and  systematizing. 

The  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  find  out  how  much  the  pupil 
knows  and  not  attempt  to  teach  ideas  that  are  already  well-known. 
The  effect  is  the  same  as  that  which  results  from  forcing  food  on 
an  already  full  stomach.  Disgust  arises  instead  of  interest,  and 
the  child  is  prejudiced  against  that  instruction  which  is  really 
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needed  beyond  v^hat  he  already  knows.  Lessons  designed  to 
teach  what  the  horse  or  any  other  common  object  is  and  is  like 
are  of  this  sort.  The  usual  contemptuous  comment  from  the 
pupil  is,  **0h!  I  knew  [more  likely  know'd]  that  long  ago." 
No  description  of  the  object,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of 
it,  is  needed.  It  is  already  familiar.  Imagine  the  disgust  of  a 
popular  audience,  if  a  lecturer  should  regale  them  with  such  as- 
tounding facts  as  that  water  flows  down  hill;  we  breathe  the  air; 
snow  is  white ;  grass  grows !  The  disgust  of  children  at  being 
^'hauled  and  mauled"  over  such  common  places  must  be  no  less 
measured. 

This  large  field  of  knowledge  must  be  assumed,  but  assumed 
only  when  an  examination  has  been  made  to  ascertain  how  much 
of  it  really  exists,  and  where  it  is  strong  and  where  weak.  We 
can  never  hope  to  do  as  well  in  our  schools  as  nature  does  in 
hers,  so  we  gain  nothing  by  attempting  to  do  over  what  she  has 
<ah:eady  done. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

f  This  Department  if  conducted  by  Geo.  F.  Bass,  Supenriaing  Prin.  IndiantpoKt  ■ckooli.] 

THE  FIRST  DAY. 

<f"FniRST  impressions  are  most  lasting."  The  manner  of 
H    the  teacher  on  the  first  day — and  often  during  the  first 

-^  hour  of  the  day — usually  settles  the  question  whether  he 
is  master  of  the  situation. 

The  teacher,  therefore,  should  make  previous  careful  prepa- 
ration for  this  day's  work.  In  making  this  preparation  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  consideration:— (i)  Condition  of  school-room, 
school-yard  and  out-buildings.  (2)  Probable  number  of  pupils 
and  their  classification.  (3)  List  of  books  to  be  used.  (4)  A 
map  of  the  school-room.     (5)  Program  for  the  day's  work. 

I.  The  condition  of  the  school-room,  school-yard  and  out- 
buildings will  necessitate  a  visit  to  the  premises  before  the  day 
of  opening.  This  visit  should  be  made  several  days  before  the 
opening  of  school,  so  that  if  it  is  found  that  repairs  are  needed 
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they  may  be  made  before  the  opening  of  school.  The  school- 
room should  be  clean ;  the  floors  may  need  scrubbing  and  the 
windows  may  need  washing;  the  walls  may  need  whitewash- 
ing ;  the  boards  may  need  blackening ;  the  yard  may  have 
rank  weeds  in  it.  They,  should  be  removed.  The  out-house 
may  need  attention.  It  should  be  made  scrupulously  clean  and 
kept  so.  All  marks  should  be  obliterated.  Of  course  these 
marks  never  should  have  been  there.  Make  a  resolution  that 
none  shall  be  there  at  the  close  of  your  school. 

3.  The  probable  number  and  classification  can  generally  be 
obtained  from  records  kept  by  the  preceding  teacher.  These 
facts  will  be  of  advantage  because  you  will  be  better  enabled  to 
arrange  for  seating  the  pupils ;  also  for  assigning  lessons  in  the 
proper  place  in  each  subject. 

3.  The  list  of  books  can  be  had  usually  from  a  manual  pre- 
pared by  the  superintendent.  This  manual  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher,  for  from  it  he  can  get  the  course  of  study,  rules 
and  tegulations,  and  often  many  valuable  suggestions. 

4.  A  map  of  the  school-room^  showing  the  location  of  each 
seat  will  be  valuable  to  the  teacher  on  the  first  day.  He  may 
pass  slips  of  paper  to  each  pupil  upon  which  may  be  written  the 
pupil's  name,  number  of  row,  and  number  of  seat  By  means 
of  this  map  and  papers,  he  will  be  enabled  to  look  a  pupil  in  the 
face  and  call  his  name.  The  teacher  may  get  time  at  noon  to 
write  these  names  on  the  map,  which  will  be  still  better.  By 
the  close  of  the  second  day  the*ordinary  teacher  will  be  able  to 
call  each  pupil  by  name.  The  map,  then,  of  course,  is  useless. 
There  is  no  one  thing  gives  one  as  much  power  over  kis  pupils 
as  the  ability  to  early  call  each  byi;name. 

5.  Program  for  the  first  day's  work  is  very  important.  The 
main  thing  to  be  kept  injmindjin^reparing  it  is,  get  everybody 
at  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  teacher  should  decide  upon  some  definite  plan  of  proced- 
ure zxkA  follow  it  Do  not  have  the  whole  school  wait  while  you 
write  the  name  of  each  pupil,  or]while]2you  write  a  list  of  books 
that  each  needs.  Do  not  ask  them  to  sit  quietly  for  an  hour 
with  their  hands  folded.     Give  every  one  something  to  do. 
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It  is  hoped  that  no  teacher  will  try  try  to  ad^pt  the  above,  bat 
that  he  will  try  to  adapt  it. 


A    WAY 


Any  child  who  can  read  three  figures  can  learn  in  a  very  short 
time  to  read  any  number  of  figures ;  but  it  is  almost  useless  to 
teach  more  than  three  figures. 

By  using  objects  and  bunches  of  tens,  a  pupil  may  be  led  to 
see  what  he  means  when  he  says  **One  hundred  twenty-three." 
But  he  may  be  taught  to  read  the  number,  123,  without  the  use 
of  objects  or  without  knowing  what  it  means.  He  may  be  toU 
that  counting  from  the  right,  the  third  figure  is  always  hundreds; 
and  he  remembers  it;  always  calls  it  so  and  is  always  right;  bat 
but  if  he  knows  what  it  means,  he  knows  more  and  is  stronger 
because  other  powers  of  the  mind  have  been  called  into  action 
in  getting  the  meaning. 

Now  when  he  can  read  123,  write  in  groups  something  of  this 
sort — 123 — 324 — 536.  Place  the  hand  over  any  two  of  them 
and  ask  him  to  read  the  other  one.  This  will  not  trouble  him. 
Do  this  until  he  has  read  each  group  of  these.  Next  tell  him 
what  to  call  each  group,  and  write  Mover  millions,  Trover  thou- 
sands, and  U'  over  units.  Have  him  read  several  numbers 
this  way. 

Erase  all  the  numbers  and  dictate  some  for  him  to  write.  It 
will  be  found  that  the' difficulty  of  reading  and  writing  numbeis 
will  disappear  under  some  such  plan  as  the  above. 


WHERE. 


It  is  so  easy  to  leave  out  the  wA^re  in  teaching  history,  that 
almost  every  teacher  does  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  snspecti 
There  are  so  many  questions  given  in  history  beginning,  "Give 
an  account  of."  To-give-an-account-of  in  history  should  include 
the  space  relation,  but  frequently  it  does  not  include  it  The 
teacher  should  see  that  it  does.  For  example,  when  a  pupil 
gives  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  fails  to  give 
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the  wAere^  let  the  teacher  ask  questions  that  will  call  up  the  lo- 
cality. In  what  State,  as  now  named,  was  this  battle  fought? 
Where  is  this  State  ? 

Many  pupils  and  teachers  do  not  like  history  because,  so  they 
say,  they  can  not  remember  the  dates.  Yet  there  is  probably 
more  time  spent  on  the  dates  than  anything  else.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  there  are  more  persons  who  can  tell  what  occurred 
in  1620  than  there  are  who  can  tell  where  it  occurred.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  many  other  common  dates.  For  example, 
1565;  1607;  1608;  1754;  1763;  177s;  1776;  1861. 

Try  your  pupils  on  this  point 


EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  $1  in  two  and  oms  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

Im  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  nammg  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

Ah  agrent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal  in  every  tattm- 
ship  in  the  State,    Send  for  terms. 

Pay  XJ-Bl-^Ifyou  are  still  on  the  delinquent  Hst,  please  settle  at 
onee,  that  last  year's  books  may  be  closed.  Money  sent  directly  to  the 
editor  will  be  credited  to  the  proper  agent. 


Institotes. — It  is  customary  to  report  every  institute  "the  best 
ever  held.*'  While  this  statement  becomes  a  little  monotonous,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  repeated  every  year,  and  may  not  always  be  true, 
in  the  main  it  is  true. 

It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  never  before  were  the  institutes  so 
largely  attended,  never  before  was  there  so  much  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  never  before  were  there  so  many  capable  insti- 
tute workers  in  the  field,  never  before  was  there  so  much  money  spent 
for  help  in  institutes,  never  before  was  there  so  much  excellent  work 
done  and  so  little  time  "fooled  away."  The  world  does  move  and 
teachers  move  with  it. 

All  reports  of  institutes  are  crowded  out  of  this  issue  for  want  of 
space. 
3 
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The  Reading  Circle. — The  "Outlines**  appear  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal,  though  many  of  the  Circles  will  not  b^gin  their  work 
till  October.  Thousands  of  teachers  are  taking  the  work  and  the 
results  must  be  most  beneficial. 


TEACHING  DIACRITICAL  MARKS. 


That  diacritical  marks  are  of  great  importance  no  one  doubts. 
That  they  should  be  taught  to  the  children  in  the  school  no  one 
will  doubt.  '  But  that  they  should  be  taught  as  they  are  and  when 
they  are,  is  certainly  questionable.  In  most  schools  the  teaching  of 
these  marks  is  begun  in  the  lowest  primary  grade.  Primary  charts 
and  primers  are  printed  with  the  sounds  of  the  letters  all  marked. 

The  theory  is  diat  children  learn  to  pronounce  words  correctly  by 
means  of  these  marks,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  do  no  such  thing. 
You  tell  me  that  small  children  can  be  taught  to  pronounce  new 
words  correctly  by  means  of  these  marks.  I  admit  that  it  can  be 
done  and  is  sometimes  done,  but  it  is  done  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
time.  The  fact  is  that  in  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
children  learn  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words,  if  they  do  not 
already  know  them,  from  the  teacher.  It  is  a  part  of  the  teacher's 
work  to  teach  the  new  words  as  they  occur  as  to  their  form,  pronun- 
ciation and  meaning. 

Diacritical  marks  are  not  known  outside  our  school-books  and  the 
dictionary.  If  we  wish  the  correct  pronunciation  of  a  new  word  we' 
go  to  the  dictionary,  and  when  we  go  to  the  dictionary  we  need  a 
knowledge  of  these  marks.  As  they  are  used  only  in  connection 
with  the  dictionary  the  time  to  study  them  is  in  about  the  fourth  year 
of  school,  when  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  taught.  A  few  of  the 
more  common  ones  may  be  taught  earlier,  perhaps,  but  this  erer- 
lasting  drill  upon  these  marks,  years  before  the  child  can  make  any 
practical  use  of  them,  is  a  mistake.  The  time  thus  spent  is  not  en- 
tirely lost,  but  it  could  be  spent  in  ways  vastly  more  profitable  to  the 
children.     "  Think  on  these  things.**  * 


PROTECT  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 


Within  a  few  weeks  thousands  of  children  will  be  gathered  into 
schools  that  they  may  be  educated,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
school  house  and  school  premises  be  put  in  good  hygienic  condition. 
Next  to  moral  character  the  health  ot  the  child  is  of  most  importance, 
and  the  child  in  getting  an  education  should  not  be  required  to  sacri* 
fice  or  impair  its  health. 

It  is  a  fact  that  through  the  inattention  of  teachers  and  trustees  to 
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hygienic  laws  the  seeds  of  disease  are  sown  and  the  health  of  thou- 
sands of  children  is  undermined,  every  school  year.  Many  of  our 
schools,  as  located  and  conducted,  should  be  named  "institutions 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents.'* 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  wisely  taken  this  matter  in  hand, 
and  it  should  be  sustained  in  its  endeavor  to  protcfct  the  children. 

The  following  rules  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  have  been  sent  to  all  trustees.  Teachers  should  use  their  influence 
in  every  proper  way  to  have  trustees  comply  with  all  these  sugges- 
tions. With  such  an  effort  all  over  the  state,  the  beneficial  results 
•can  hardly  be  estimated.    These  are  the  Board  of  Health  Rules : 

1.  To  clean  out  all  sources  of  water  supply,  and  place  them  in 
l^ood  condition ;  and  where  houses  have  no  supply  of  their  own,  to 
at  once  furnish  one. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  a  better  system,  to  prepare  the  windows  and 
transoms  so  that  ventilation  can  be  had  without  causing  draughts  of 
cold  air  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pupils. 

3.  To  place  the  buildings  in  good  repair,  with  tight  floors,  good 
roofs  and  under- pinning. 

4.  To  see  that  the  yard  and  grounds  do  not  admit  of  standing 
water,  and  to  prepare  gravel  or  board  walks  to  keep  the  children's 
feet  out  of  the  mud. 

5.  Suitable  water  closets  for  each  of  the  sexes  should  be  provided 
with  every  school  house.  They  should  be  situated  far  enough  awavy 
from  the  house  to  secure  privacy,  and  not  be  a  nuisance.  They 
should  be  kept  in  good  repair,  cleaned  and  disinfected  at  least  t  ^ice 
a  month. 

6.  The  rooms  should  be  so  warmed  that  all  may  be  kept  comfort- 
able ;  stoves  and  furnaces  safe  and  in  good  order. 

7.  The  rooms  should  not  be  overcrowded.  Not  less  than  14  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  215  cubic  feet  for  breathing  space  should  be 
allowed  each  pupil. 

8.  Blackboards  should  never  be  placed  between  the  windows, 
and  the  surface  of  the  boards  should  be  a  dead  black,  not  glossy. 

9.  The  light  should,  if  possible,  be  admitted  from  the  rear  of  the 
pupil ;  never  from  the  front. 

10.  Desks  and  seats  of  different  heights  should  be  furnished,  to 
suit  the  sizes  and  ages  of  the  pupils. 


TREE  PLANTING. 


The  Journal  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  *' tree 
planting,'*  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  day  shall  soon  be  named  for  the  fall 
planting  of  trees.    The  day  named  in  the  spring  always  comes  as  a 
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matter  of  necessity,  after  most  of  the  country  schools  are  dosed,  and 
so  its  general  observance  has  been  impossible.  Let  a  day  be  named 
late  in  October,  or  even  in  November;  and  let  the  same  effort  be  put 
forth  to  induce  teachers  and  trustees  to  engage  in  the  work  that  has 
been  put  forth  in  the  spring,  and  the  results  will  be  four-fold  what 
they  have  ever  been  before.  The  country  schools  as  well  as  the  city 
schools  will  be  in  session,  and  teachers  can  with  little  trouble  arouse 
an  interest  and  secure  co-operation.  Will  the  committee  look  to  this 
matter  at  once  ? 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 
-^^ 

QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  JULY. 

Arithmbtic. — I.  A  man  bought  stock  at  2$%  below  par,  and  sold 
it  at  20^  above  par;  what  per  cent,  did  he  make  ?       Proc.  5.  ans.  5 

2.  There  is  a  circular  field  40  rods  in  diameter;  what  is  its  cir- 
cumference ?    How  many  acres  does  it  contain  ?  5,  S 

3.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  fill  a  bin  8  feet  long,  5  feet 
wide,  and  4  feet  deep  ?    How  find  the  area  of  a  circle  ?  5,  $ 

4.  What  is  the  interest  of  $75.50  from  June  12,  1869,  to  August  6, 
1870,  at  7}%  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  simple  and  compound 
interest  ?  5,  S 

$.  If  8  men  cut  84  cords  of  wood  in  12  days,  working  7  hours  a 
day,  how  many  men  will  cut  150  cords  in  10  days,  working  5  hours 
a  day  ?    By  proportion.  Statement  5,  ans,  5 

6.  '  A  house  is  40  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  eaves,  and  it  is 
required  to  find  the  length  of  a  ladder  which  will  reach  the  eaves, 
supposing  the  foot  of  the  ladder  can  not  be  placed  nearer  the  house 
than  30  feet.  In  extracting  the  square  root,  why  double  the  root 
already  found  ?  5,  5 

7.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .074256  ?  How  find  the  trial  divisor 
in  extracting  the  cube  root  ?  5,  5 

8.  A  and  B  trading  in  partnership  for  two  years,  make  each  year 
a  profit  of  $1,200;  A's  capital  the  first  year  was  2}  times  B*s,  and  the 
second  year  it  was  i}  times  B's ;  what  is  each  partner's  share  of  the 
profits  ?  Analysis  5,  ans.  5 

9.  How  many  rods  of  fence  will  inclose  10  acres  in  the  form  of  a 
square?  10 

10.  How  many  yards  of  carpeting  f  of  a  yard  wide  will  it  takelo 
cover  a  floor  18}  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide  ?  What  will  be  its  cost 
at  $2.75  per  yard?  5,5 

Geography. — i  What  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  has  no  sun* 
light  falling  directly  upon  it  at  the  time  of  our  mid-summer  ?         10 
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2.  What  river  fonns  the  larger  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Virginia  and  Maryland  ?  What  large  river  flows  through  Maryland 
into  Chesapeake  Bay  ?  5,  5 

3.  Mention  a  country  of  South  America  that  is  wholly  north  of 
the  Equator,  one  wholly  south  of  the  Equator,  one  crossed  by  the 
Equator,  and  the  largest  country  of  South  America  ?        2,  2,  2,  2,  2 

4.  What  mountain  range  between  France  and  Spain?  What 
boundary  do  the  Ural  Mountains  form  ?  5,  5 

5.  Where  are  the  following  islands?  Newfoundland,  Ceylon, 
Hayti,  Candia,  Porto  Rico.  2,  2,  2,  2,  2 

6.  Describe  briefly  the  successive  changes  in  the  character  of 
vegetation  encountered  in  passing  from  the  base  of  a  high  mountain 
in  the  torrid  zone  to  its  summit.  10 

7.  Name  the  zones  that  touch  North  America,  and  specify  the 
portion  of  the  continent  in  each.  5,  5 

8.  Name  Ave  large  rivers  of  Asia.  Five  important  ranges  of 
mountains  in  Asia.  5,  5 

9.  Describe  the  river  Rhine,  and  name  all  the  countries  it  borders 
or  crosses.  5,  5 

10.  Name  two  cities  of  Europe  noted  for  the  production  of  silk. 
Two  for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery.    Where  is  Herat  ?    2,  2,  2,  2,  2 

U.  S.  History. — i.  What  characteristics  distinguish  the  settlers 
of  New  England  from  those  of  Virginia  ?  10 

2.  What  was  the  form  of  government  prepared  for  the  Carolinas 
at  their  settlement  ?    What  was  its  fate?  7,  3 

3.  How  were  the  IVrits  of  Assistance  and  the  Mutiny  Act  re- 
ceived ?  10 

4.  What  immediate  causes  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ?  10 

5.  What  two  famous  laws,  passed  in  the  administration  of  John 
Adams,  led  to  the  success  of  the  republican  (or  democratic)  party  at 
the  next  presidential  election  ?  5,  5 

6.  Describe  the  two  great  movements  of  our  armies  in  the  Mexi- 
can war.  10 

7.  What  territory  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  to  correct 
an  error  in  the  boundary  of  the  Mexican  cession  ?  10 

8.  After  what  President  was  a  capital  in  Africa  named  ?  10 

9.  How  did  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  so  materially  tend  to  the 
closing  of  the  war  ?  10 

10.  Name  those  whom  you  regard  as  occupying  the  following  po- 
sitions in  this  country,  in  point  of  character,  not  time :  First  orator, 
first  historian,  first  poet,  first  ijaturalist,  first  novelist.    5  pts,  2  each 

Physiology. — i.    Describe  the  cerebellum. 

2     Make  a  diagram  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  naming  each  bone. 
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3.  Describe  the  optic  nerve. 

4.  What  is  reflex  action  ? 

5.  Describe  the  cilia  in  the  air  passages. 

6.  Distinguish  between  arteries  and  veins. 

7.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  heart,  showing  the  course  of  the  blood 
through  it. 

8.  How  does  the  composition  of  bones  vary  with  the  age  of  the 
person  ? 

9.  Describe  the  gastric  juice  and  its  functions. 
10.    What  is  fermentation  ? 

SciBNCB  OP  Teaching.— I.    What  is  the  imagination  ? 

2.  What  use  can  be  made  of  the  imagination  in  teaching  geog- 
raphy ? 

3.  State  the  different  purposes  the  teacher  should  have  in  con- 
ducting a  recitation  in  the  Second  Reader. 

4.  Name  the  characteristics  of  a  good  recitation. 

5.  What  are  the  evil  effects  of  punishment  as  a  motive  to  study  ? 

Penmanship. — i.  Name  the  five  elements  used  in  forming  the 
principles  in  writing. 

2.  Describe  the  Aand  rest, 

3.  Describe  the y??r^-tfn«  movement. 

4.  What  is  a  space  in  height  ?    What  are  the  short  letters  ? 

5.  Write  the  capital  letters  formed  from  the  seventh  principle. 
Note.— Your  wntug  in  answering  these  questions  will  be  taken  as  a  spedaaenof  yMw 

penmanship,  and  will  be  marked  50  or  below,  according  to  merit. 

Reading. — i.  What  preparation  should  be  made  by  the  teacher 
before  attempting  to  teach  a  class  to  read  a  selection  from  the  Fifth 
Reader  ? 

2.  Mention  five  uses  of  the  dictionary  in  the  preparation  of  a 
a  reading  lesson. 

3.  Name  five  American  authors  that  you  would  recommend  chil- 
dren to  read. 

4.  Of  what  use  are  punctuation  marks  ?  What  incorrect  view  of 
this  is  sometimes  taken  ? 

5.  What  is  essential  to  the  correct  silent  reading  of  a  selection  ? 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  a  stanza  of  poetry  selected 
by  the  superintendent. 

Orthography. — i.  When  is  es  added  to  words  ending  in^to 
form  the  plural  ?    Give  two  examples. 

2.  What  is  the  rule  for  separating  words  into  syllables  ?  Apply 
the  rule  you  have  given  to  the  following :  Baker,  addition^  mimr^ 
passable,  adherence,  * 

3.  Into  what  general  classes  are  the  letters  divided  as  to  soands  ? 
Give  examples. 
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4.  Show  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  by  using  them  cor- 
rectly in  sentences :  Proceed,  precede,  populace,  populous,  capitol, 
capital,  virtue,  virtu,  surplice,  surplus. 

5.  Mark  the  following  words  diacritically :  Lai^;hing,  leisure, 
seine,  aged,  patronize. 

6.  Spell  and  accent  the  following  words  correctly :  Legeble,  me- 
talic,  supercileous,  sylable,  marener,  milinery,  traveller,  chimneys, 
transative. 

Grammar. — i .  Illustrate  in  sentences  the  different  kinds  of  modi- 
fiers each  sentence  element  may  have. 

2.  Write  two  sentences  interrogative  in  form  and  declarative  in 
meaning.    What  is  the  purpose  of  such  sentences  ? 

3.  What  is  the  leading  difference  between  a  compound  and  com- 
plex sentence  ? 

4.  Define  and  illustrate  the  different  kinds  of  clauses  as  to  their 
ofHce  used  in  the  complex  sentence. 

5.  State  the  ofHce  of  each  infinitive  in  the  following  sentences : 

{a)    The  farm  is  to  be  sold. 

(d)    The  jailer  is  supposed  to  have  set  the  prisoner  free. 

(c)    And  they  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray, 

6.  What  is  the  gender  of  collective  nouns  ? 

7.  Name  and  give  examples  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  that  per- 
form in  addition  to  a  conjunctive  office  some  other  office  in  the 
sentence. 

8.  Correct,  giving  reasons : 

(a)    What  do  you  ask  for  them  apples  ? 
(^)    This  is  the  more  preferable  of  the  two. 
(r)     He  is  the  best  of  the  two. 

9.  Parse  the  underscored  words  in  the  following : 

"  It  is  written  on  the  rose. 
In  its  glory's  full  array." 

10.  What  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  present  perfect 
tense  and  the  past  tense  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN  AUGUST. 


History. — i.  The  remains  of  the  remarkable  works  left  by  the 
so-called  Mound  Builders,  to  be  found  especially  in  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana. Works  of  a  similar  character — largely — discovered  of  late 
years  in  Europe,  open  up  an  ethnological  question  of  great  value, 
and  of  exceeding  interest. 

2.  The  Chickahominy. 

3.  a.  The  Royal,  the  Proprietary,  and  the  Constitutional,    d.  It 
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was  the  first  colony  known  in  history,  as  governed  by  a  constitntion 
framed  by  the  people. 

4.  By  election  by  the  Continental  Congress,  superceding  Gen. 
Artemus  Ward,  who  held  his  commission  from  the  Colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

5.  The  treasury  was  empty  and  the  Union  had  no  credit ;  the 
Indians  were  fiercely  hostile ;  African  pirates  attacked  our  shipping 
and  imprisoned  our  citizens  or  sold  them  to  slavery ;  Spain  refused 
us  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi ;  and  England  refused  to 
send  a  minister  to  represent  her  or  to  make  commercial  treaties  with 
us.  The  remedies  were — Congress  agreed  to  pay  all  the  state  and 
national  debt  contracted  for  the  war,  taxes  were  levied  on  imported 
goods  and  on  the  distillation  of  spirits,  and  a  mint  and  national  bank 
were  established — all  which  restored  credit  and  enabled  Congress  to 
pay  the  debts.  Anthony  Wayne  eventually  defeated  the  Indians, 
breaking  up  their  alliance  with  the  British ;  a  treaty  was  made  with 
Spain  giving  the  United  States  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi; 
John  Jay  made  a  treaty  with  England,  unpopular,  but  effective  in 
many  respects ;  a  treaty  was  made  with  Algiers  releasing  our  citizens 
and  opening  up  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  to  our  vessels. 

6.  In  the  war  of  18 12,  Gen.  Rose  attacked  and  captured  the  City 
of  Washington,  burned  the  Capitol  and  many  public  and  private 
buildings,  including  the  congressional  library.  In  the  civil  war  the 
Southern  army  under  Beauregard  attempted  to  seize  upon  Washing- 
ton, trusting  to  force  Congress  to  recognize  the  Confederacy. 

7.  A  bill  originated  by  Douglass,  organizing  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  on  the  principle  of  squatter  sovereignty,  which 
gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  territory  the  right  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  within  its  own  borders,  and  whether  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  free  or  a  slave  state.  As  this  principle  destroyed  the 
Missouri  Compromise  it  excited  violent  hostility  in  a  large  part  of 
the  North,  strengthening  the  parties  in  opposition  to  slavery  to  a  re- 
sistance to  every  movement  that  looked  to  the  extension,  or  even  to 
the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  an  opposition  th^t  largely  incited  the 
South  to  rebel. 

8.  The  attack  upon  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  under  Beaure- 
gard. It  compelled  the  South  to  feel  that  they  had  made  a  step  that 
admitted  no  retreat,  and  compelled  even  Union  men  to  join  in  the 
secession  movement ;  while  in  the  North  the  mass  of  the  people  re- 
garded not  only  the  existence  of  the  Union,  but  almost  their  own  to 
be  menaced,  and  united  them  in  a  determined  effort  to  break  down 
the  rebellion. 

9.  Hood,  by  his  position  and  the  forces  under  his  control,  pre- 
vented Sherman  from  making  any  move  towards  the  East,  lest  the 
Confederate  forces  should  strengthen  and  harrass  him  in  his  rear 
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and  repossess  themselves  of  the  territory  which  they  had  lost.  Gen. 
Thomas,  by  his  Fabian  policy,  held  Hood  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nashville  until  Sherman  had  so  far  effected  his  movement  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  Hood  to  follow  him .  In  the  meantime  he  so  strength- 
ened himself  and  his  army  that  when  he  attacked  Hood  it  was  to  an- 
nihilate him  and  his  army,  leaving  nothing  in  the  South  to  carry  on 
the  rebellion.  * 

lo.    Civil  Service  Reform. 

Reading  — i.  Three  things  necessary  to  the  correct  oral  reading 
of  a  sentence  are, — recognition  of  the  words  at  sight,  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  understanding  of  the  thought  and  senti- 
ment to  be  expressed. 

2.  Pupils  of  the  fifth  grade  are  supposed  to  be  pretty  well  ground- 
ed in  pronunciation,  enunciation,  recognition  of  words,  the  knowl- 
edge of  most  simple  words,  ordinary  emphasis,  etc.,  so  that  attention 
is  now  to  be  given  chiefly  to  acquiring  power  to  interpret  quickly,  to 
realize  in  thought  and  feeling,  and  to  express  in  proper  manner  that 
Which  is  upon  the  printed  page.  It  follows  that  special  attention  is 
to  be  given  to  the  character  of  the  piece  to  be  read,  to  its  surround- 
ings, relations,  etc  ,  and  to  the  culture  of  the  voice.  Hence,  in  con- 
ducting a  reading  lesson  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  teacher  and  pupils 
are  at  liberty  to  go  outside  of  the  reader  into  geography,  history,  lit- 
erature, in  preparing  for  the  recitation.  In  conducting  the  recitation, 
the  materials  they  acquired  may  be  used  first  to  give  a  proper  setting 
to  the  selection.  Then,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  class  may  be  concentrated  upon  a  single  verse  or 
stanza,  or  a  single  sentence,  in  silence,  each  endeavoring  to  form  a 
correct  idea  in  his  mind  as  to  the  thought  or  sentiment  to  be  expressed. 
One  pupil,  then,  may  be  called  upon  to  rise  and  state  his  understand- 
ing of  the  passage  selected.  If  all  agree  in  the  interpretation,  the 
pupil  may  read  the  passage  so  as  to  express  the  meaning  agreed  upon. 

3.  Didactic  reading  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  thought  or  mean- 
ing of  the  selection ;  emotional  reading  with  the  sentiment  contained 
in  it.  • 

4.  Occasional  concert  reading  may  tend  to  encourage  diffident 
pupils,  to  correct  errors  in  individual  members  of  the  class,  and  to 
develop  accuracy  of  expression  by  repetition. 

Physiology. — i.  The  epiglottis  is  a  spoon -shaped  piece  of  carti- 
lage at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  As  its  name  indicates  (f^i— upon), 
it  rests  upon  the  glottis,  or  opening  to  the  wind-pipe,  when  food  is 
passing  through  the  pharynx  to  the  gullet,  thus  preventing  strangu- 
lation. 

2.  Loss  of  sleep  produces  drowsiness,  stupidity  from  lack  of 
mental  tone,  lack  of  accurate  control  of  the  mental  powers  and,  at 
times,  extreme  nervousness. 
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3.  The  salivary  glands  are  small  bodies  situated  at  the  upper 
angle  of  the  jaw,  underneath  the  jaw,  and  underneath  the  tongue. 
These,  with  certain  buccal  glands  secrete  the  saliva,  designed  ti> 
moisten  the  food,  to  bring  out  its  savors,  to  change  its  starch  to  gr^ie 
sugar,  and  to  facilitate  swallowing. 

4  The  lungs  are  bodies  situated  in  the  chest,  on  either  side  the 
heart  and  great  bloodvessels.  The  right  has  three  lobes,  the  left 
two, — both  lungs  being  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  with  apex  above 
and  concave  bases.  They  are  composed  of  bronchial  tubes,  air  ves- 
icles and  cells,  two  sets  of  blood-vessels,  and  connective  tissue. 

5.  Animal  heat  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  movements  of  the  body 
itself,  all  friction  resulting  in  heat ;  in  part,  to  chemical  changes  in 
the  food  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  body ;  and  in  part  to  heat  carried 
in  by  food  eaten  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  body. 

6.  The  retina  is  the  inner  and  sensitive  coat  of  the  eye,  composed 
essentially  of  rods,  cones,  and  oilSkr  nervous -tissue.  It  receives  the 
rays  of  light  reflected  from  objects  and  conveys  knowledge  of  the 
image  thus  made  to  the  brain  through  the  optic  nerve. 

7.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  a  canal  that  opens  at  one  end  into  the 
pharynx  and  at  the  other  into  the  middle  ear.  It  conveys  air  (re- 
ceived through  the  nostrils)  into  the  middle  ear,  thus  aiding  in  the 
transmission  of  sound  vibrations  from  the  fmmbrana  iympani  to  the 
fluids  of  the  internal  ear. 

8.  (The  answer  to  this  question,  as  also  to  the  9th,  will  be  found 
in  last  month*s  Journal  ) 

10.  A  tooth  is  composed  of  bone,  dentine  and  enameL  Its  parts 
are  the  root,  the  neck,  and  the  crown.  Dentine,  the  chief  substance 
in  the  tooth,  is  softest  in  the  center  and  hardens  toward  the  surface. 
The  tooth  is  fed  while  growing  by  blood-vessels  which,  with  its  nerves» 
enter  the  tooth  through  a  small  opening  at  the  base  of  the  root.  When 
the  tooth  is  matured,  the  blood-vessels  are  absorbed,  apd  hence  when 
a  tooth  is  once  decayed,  nature  does  not  rebuild  it. 

Geography. — 2.  From  London,  Edinburgh  is  northwest;  Herat, 
Canton,  and  Melbourne  are  southeast;  Milwaukee  is  southwest. 

3.  Three  great  wheat  regions  are  the  Central  United  States, 
Southern  Russia,  and  the  plains  of  India;  two  famous  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rice  are  China  and  the  South  Atlantic  United  States,  es- 
pecially South  Carolina. 

4.  The  chief  products  of  the  Gulf  States  are  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
and  tropical  fruits,  while  those  of  the  Central  States  are  com,  wheat 
and  other  grains.  The  difference  in  productions  is  due  to  differences 
in  soil,  latitude,  and  other  climatic  conditions. 

5.  Milwaukee  and  Racine,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Wisconsin,  o& 
Lake  Michigan  ;  Chicago,  in  northeastern  pait  of  Illinois,  on  Lake 
Michigan  ;  Toledo  and  Cleveland,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  oa 
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Lake  Erie ;  Erie,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Lake 
Erie ;  Buffalo,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  on  Lake  Erie ;  Os- 
wego, in  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  on  Lake  Ontario ;  Toronto, 
in  Canada,  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario ;  Kingston » 
in  Canada,  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 

6.  The  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile  is  due  to  the  periodic  over- 
flow of  the  equatorial  lakes  in  the  rainy  season,  the  Nile  being  fed 
by  these  lakes.  The  inundation  spreads  vast  deposits  of  alluvial 
soil  over  the  land  in  the  Nile  basin ;  hence  its  great  fertility. 

7.  The  Himalaya  Mountains  are  situated  noVh  of  India,  extend- 
iog  east  and  wes*^.  By  intercepting  the  moist  winds  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  they  cause  the  country  south  of  them  to  be  subject  to  heavy 
rainfalls,  while  that  to  the  north  is  valueless  and  cold.  Hence  the 
southern  plains  are  extremely  fertile,  while  Central  Asia  is  barren. 

8.  New  York,  Paris,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  Chicago. 

9.  a.  The  Danube  River  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  flows  in  a 
general  easterly  direction,  through  the  Austro- Hungarian  Monarchy » 
into  the  Black  Sea.  d.  The  Caucasus. Mountains  extend  east  and 
west  from  the  Black  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  form  part  of  the  boun- 
dary between  Europe  and  Asia  c.  The  Adriatic  Sea  is  an  arm  of 
the  Mediterranean,  east  of  Italy,  d.  The  Cape  Verde  Islands  are 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  due  west  from  Cape  Verde,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

10.  The  important  exports  of  China  are  tea,  silk,  and  manufac- 
tures; of  Brazil,  are  coffee,  sugar,  diamonds,  and  dye-woods;  of 
British  India,  are  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  indigo,  and  spices. 

Grammar. — i.  A  modifier  is  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause  used  to 
qualify  or  limit  the  meaning  of  some  other  part  of  the  sentence. 

1.  An  adjective;  as,  The^^^«  leaves  are  fading. 

2.  A  noun  in  the  possessive ;  as.  The  man's  coat  fits  well. 

3.  A  possessive  pronoun ;  as,  //is  courage  failed  him. 

4.  An  appositive ;  as.  The  ruler,  Agamemnon,  was  angry. 

5.  A  participle ;  as,  S^Lxrupson,  shorn  of  his  locks,  lost  his  strength. 

6.  An  infinitive;  as,  A  promise  to  pay  should  be  as  good  as  the 

cash. 

7.  A  phraFe;  as.  Relics  0/  the  Mound- Builders  are  eagerly 

sought. 

8.  A  clause ;  as.  The  horse  that  carries  his  head  high  makes  a 

good  appearance. 

2.  The  simple  form  of  the  verb,  or  the  first  aaxiliary,  usually 
comes  before  the  subject ;  as,  /s  he  well  ?  Did  John  go  yesterday  ? 
If  the  subject  is  an  interrogative  pronoun,  the  order  of  words  is  not 
changed ;  as,  Who  comes  here  ? 

3.  a.    An  adverb,  modifying  anxious, 
b.    An  adverb,  modifying /<f^^. 

f.    An  adjective,  modifying  thing. 
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5.  a.  General  Grant  is  direct  object  of  think ;  k£ro  is  also  in  tbe 
objectire  case,  called  the  attributire  or  factitive  object  of  ikmk. 
d,  "  I  saw  John,  the  fioy  who  rings  the  bell."  Bey  is  in  the  objectiTe 
case,  in  apposition  with  yoAn,  which  is  the  object  of  saw, 

6.  a,  "I  can  do  this  work  mtfre  easily**  An  adverb  is  required 
to  modify  can  do.  h.  "  I  do  not  like  such  a  warm  day/'  is  used  by 
good  writers ;  but  many  grammarians  consider  this  use  of  suck  incor- 
rect, and  express  the  degree  of  warmth  by  so:  as,  I  do  not  like  so 
warm  a  day.  r.  Not  all  persons  are  industrious.  The  thought  is  to 
exclude  some  of  a  cf  ass.  "  All  persons  are  not  industrious,**  excludes 
everybody  from  industry. 

7.  This  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence,  of  which  the  subject 
is  the  conditional  clause,  "  If  a  man  is  gracious,*'  and  the  predicate, 
"shows  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world."  Shows  is  the  pred.  veri>, 
modified  by  the  objective  clause,  "that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world.** 
Of  the  objective  clause,  he  is  the  sub.  nom.  and  is  the  pred.  verb;  is 
is  combined  with  the  phrase,  "a  citizen  of  the  world,'*  of  which  ciH* 
xen  is  the  principal  word,  modified  by  the  article  a  and  prep,  phrase 
"of  the  world."  That  is  the  connective  of  the  object  clause.  It  is 
the  anticipative  subject  of  the  sentence,  etc. 

8.  Copulative  :    The  rains  descended  and  the  floods  came. 
Adversative :   I  go,  hut  I  return  again. 

Disjunctive :  One  must  study  or  he  can  not  make  progress. 

9.  a,  /amdyou  are  personal  pronouns.  fVho  is  an  interrogatrre 
(or  responsive)  pronoun,  used  in  indirect  question.  IVhom  is  a  rel- 
ative pronoun,  d,  "Who  you  are,"  is  a  clause  of  indirect  question 
and  the  object  of  hnow,  "  Whom  you  saw,"  is  a  relative  clause,  used 
as  an  adjective,  modifying  the  noun  man. 

10.  The  object,  in  the  active  voice,  becomes  the  subject  in  dM 
passive,  and  the  subject  in  the  active  voice  becomes  the  agent  in 
the  passive.    Active :    Lightning  struck  the  tree. 

Passive:  The  tree  was  struck  by  lightning. 

Science  op  Teaching. — i.  The  work  the  first  three  years  in  ge- 
ography should  be  largely  oral  and  objective.  Simple  lessons  in 
direction,  surface,  actual  observation  and  illustration  of  the  natural 
divisions  of  land  and  water,  simple  map  drawing,  actual  journeys 
and  ideal  j  oumeys  greatly  extended,  should  be  the  chief  work.  Lead 
through  the  imagination  from  what  can  be  seen  to  what  can  not  be 
seen. 

2.  A  word  is  the  si^  of  an  idea.  The  child  has  ideas  and  knows 
the  oral  sign,  and  the  first  work  of  the  primary  teacher  is  to  give  him 
the  written  or  printed  sign.  Letters  and  sounds  are  not  signs  of 
these  ideas,  and  if  presented  with  the  sign  (the  word)  only  tend  to 
confuse.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  teach  letters  or  sounds  until 
many  words  have  been  learned  and  put  into  sentences. 
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3.  A  teacher  should  never  scold  because  it  puts  both  teacher  and 
pupils  in  a  state  of  mind  that  defeats  all  the  great  purposes  of  the 
school. 

4.  The  objections  to  concert  recitation  are :  (i)  It  tends  to  sing- 
song tone  of  voice.  (2)  It  fails  to  reach  the  individual  pupil  and 
make  him  feel  independent.    (3)  It  encourages  shirking. 

5.  A  habit  is  a  tendency  or  a  disposition  to  act  or  think  in  a  given 
direction.    Repetion  makes  habit. 

Aarmimic — i.  124®  W.— (80®  42^  W.)=33*»  58^,  difference  of  longi- 
tade.  (33*»  58^)-+-i5=s2  h.  15  min.  52  sec.  i  o'clock=i3  h.  13  h.— (2  h. 
15  min.  52  sec.)aeio  h.  44  min.  8  sec.  A.  M. 

2.  Mnl  480;  DiT.  8;  Quo.  60. 

3,  It  divides  the  fraction.    \^'=\*    (  is  }  of  \, 

♦•   •if-*84j=|-*-$=*X*XAX'H=".  An.. 

5.  Reduce  given  number  to  sq.  yd.    Multiply  by  price  per  sq.  yd. 

fa7i9  25,  Ans. 

6.  I  of  5766X$i.25==$576o,  Ans. 

7.  2  yr.  3  mo.  23  da.=2lri^  yr.    $57.85X-05X2W==^6.684+  Ans. 

8.  85^  of  196  lb.=:i66.6  lb.     i66.6X$.05=e$8.33,  duty  per  case.    $8.33 

X75=$624.7S,  Ans. 

9-    yilS}-^^'^-    ^«5?F^=540  pages. 
la    ^i728X3="7+in. 


MISCELLANY. 


O.  £.  Sewell  is  principal  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  high  school. 

A  very  successful  normal  has  just  closed  at  New  Providence,  Ind., 
under  the  care  of  J.  G.  Scott  and  J.  R.  Weathers. 

P.  A.  Allen,  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Bluffton,  has  issued  his  annual 
report,  which  shows  his  schools  in  excellent  condition. 

Mrs.  Eudora  Hailman  will  open  a  permanent  kindergarten  for  the 
training  of  kindergartners  at  Laporte,  Ind.,  Oct.  5th.    See  adv. 

Wabash  will  expend  $200  for  a  reference  library.  Just  as  "like 
as  not"  Supt.  D.  W.  Thomas  has  had  something  to  do  with  this. 

Huntington  is  refitting  its  school  building  and  extending  its 
library  facilities.  J.  W.  Caldwell  is  giving  good  satisfaction  ab  super- 
intendent. 

£.  £.  Stevens,  a  graduate  of  Franklin  College,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  principal  of  the  Franklin  schools,  is  the  new  superintend- 
ent at  Rising  Sun. 

The  address  of  W.  H.  Sims  before  the  graduatine  class  of  Goshen 
lugh  school,  as  printed  in  *'  The  Weekly  News  "  of  that  place,  con- 
tams  many  good  points. 
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The  normal  at  Marion,  under  the  principalship  of  P!ro£  Josepk, 
Tingley,  has  been  remarkably  successful.    The  Professor  is  greiflf 

'encouraged  and  is  looking  forward  hopefully. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  Dixon  Crucible  Co  ,  of  Jers^ 
City,  a  cedar  box  containing  specimens  of  eight  varieties  of  thm.i 
excellent  pencils.  The  pencils  and  the  box  containin^^  them  are  a, 
work  of  art. 

The  Normal  School  at  Portland  has  closed  its  most  prosperoiii 
year,  the  enrollment  reaching  450,  and  the  prospects  for  i88$-6  a 
Mattering.    The  principal,  Geo.  Suman,  is  a  quiet  man,  but  he  see 
to  understand  his  busmess  and  attend  to  it. 

Indiana  teachers  who  have  recently  gone  to  Kansas :  George  ?• 
Brown,  O.  C.  Charlton.  Homer  Charles,  D.  S.  Kelly,  Morgan  Can* 
way,  Geo.  Caraway,  Dora  Montgomery,  Dora  and  Fannie  Stret^ 
Kansas  is  getting  rich  at  Indiana's  expense. 

Richmond  Normal  School.— This  school  has  succeeded  far  be- 
yond the  earnest  anticipations  of  its  best  friends.  It  has  just  closed 
a  very  successful  summer  term.  It  has  won  for  itself  by  its  adhcr- 
-ence  to  scientific  and  psychological  principles  in  method^  and  thought 
a  place  in  front,  equal  to  the  best. 

MiSHAWAKA. — The  report  that  comes  from  the  Mishawaka  schoolsi 
of  which  Elias  Boltz  is  the  worthy  superintendent,  is  very  excellent 
151  volumes,  purchased  from  the  proceeds  of  entertainments  gives 
by  the  pupils,  have  been  added  to  the  high  school  library.  Duriaf 
the  year  just  closed  59  pupils  were  neither  tardy  nor  absent,  whift 
the  percent  of  attendance  in  all  the  schools  was  95.  A  record  to  be 
framed  with  red  lines. 

The  American  Normal  School,  located  at  Logansport,  has  had 
some  new  biood  infused  into  it  and  is  favored  with  an  increased  a^  I 
tendance.  The  summer  term  has  been  well  attended  and  those  m 
charge  are  much  encouraged.  The  proprietors  and  associate  prin* 
cipals  are  W.  S.  Sayler,  who  has  been  there  some  time ;  C.  E  Kocher 
and  W.  S.  Harshman,  both  of  the  Angola  Normal ;  and  £.  M.  C 
Hobbs,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal.  These  gentlemen  are  as* 
sisted  by  sevcrsl  efficient  teachers. 

The  former  students  of  the  State  Normal  School  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  Dr.  J.  T  ScovelL  will  revise  and  republish  his  Lessons  oa 
Geography.  This  is  one  of  the  best  short  expositions  of  the  subject 
yet  published  for  school  use.  It  gives  the  main  points  in  the  scuna 
of  geography  as  adapted  for  the  common  schools.  The  view  of  the 
subject  is  that  geography  is  a  physical  science,  and  that  the  consid* 
eration  of  government,  people,  and  civilization,  usaally  made  part 
of  geography,  properly  belong  to  history.  A  line  should  be  drawn 
l>etween  the  subjects  as  thus  indicated.  The  new  work  will  be  used 
in  De  Pauw  University  Normal  School.  Those  who  want  copies  can 
get  them  of  Dr.  ScovelL 

W.  A.  Bell — Dear  Str :  I  wish  to  approve  the  plan  for  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  Mr.  Treudley's 
suggestions,  as  endorsed  by  Mr.  £.  £.  Smith,  are  good  ones.  I  can 
.see  no  danger  in  doing  section  work  each  forenoon  and  evening. 
That  better  results  can  be  gotten  in  this  way,  1  am  convinced,  ans 
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it  would  remore  the  annoyance  of  conflict  with  the  general  work, 
lacfa  as  our  high  school  section  caused  last  year. 

May  we  not  have  the  general  topics  in  the  main  sessions,  and  the 
special  topics  in  the  sections  ? 

Very  truly  Samuel  E.  Harwood. 

Spknckk,  Ino. 

That  Curious  Number  Again. — You  may  continue  the  scratch- 
bijg  of  your  head  about  the  number  142857,  mentioned  on  page  463 
ofthe  August  number  of  the  School  Journal,  and  you  will  find  that 
If  yon  subtract  i  (unit)  from  the  product  of  1,2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7  times 
142857  and  place  this  one  to  the  left  side  of  the  number  (prefix)  you 
will  have  the  product  of  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14  times  the  number. 

Subtract  2  instead  of  i,  and  prefix  this  same  2  to  the  number  and 
you  have  15,  16.  17,  18.  19,  20,  21  times  the  number. 

Continue  in  this  manner,  subtracting  3  and  placing  in  the  million's 
place,  and  you  have  22,  23,  24.  25,  26,  27,  28  times  that  number. 

Subtract  4  and  prefix  to  the  number,  and  you  have  29,  30,  31,  32, 
33*  34*  35  times  that  number.    Who  will  explain  ? 

M.  Mayerstein,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Northern  Association  met  at  Rome  City  July  21-24,  and  the 
^ogram  heretofore  printed  in  the  Journal  was  with  few  exceptions 
carried  out.  J,  K.  Waltz,  the  retiring  president,  made  an  excellent 
address  on  "Elementary  Instruction.'*  The  president-elect,  D.  W. 
Thomas,  gave  an  inaugural  full  of  suggestive  thought  on  "How  to 
Develop  the  Power  of  Thought.**  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Grube 
Method*'  was  well  discussed  by  Miss  Lizzie  Morden.  She  advocated 
the  system  when  it  is  well  taught. 

L.  H.  Jones's  paper  speaks  for  itself,  as  it  appears  in  full  in  this 
issue  of  the  Journal.    It  will  well  repay  reading  and  re-reading. 

D.  D.  Luke,  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  showed  that  he  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  mental  science. 

Miss  Ada  Baylor,  of  Wabash,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  True 
Knowledge  and  its  Functions.** 

H.  M.  La  Follette,  Supt  of  Boone  county,  read  a  most  excellent 
;>aper  on  "  How  to  Cultivate  a  Love  for  Reading  Good  Books.**  It 
wdl  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Journal.  T.  J.  Sanders,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  paper,  added  some  good  thoughts. 

W.  H.  Sims,  Supt.  of  the  Goshen  schools,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Relation  of  the  First  Four  to  the  Remaining  Years  of  the  Course  of 
Study.*'  The  writer  placed  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  great 
porpose  of  the  schools  is  to  develop  character,  and  insisted  that  the 
pkce  to  begin  this  work  is  in  the  primary  grades.  The  paper  was 
full  of  good  thought. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are :  President,  T.  B.  Swartz, 
Snpt.  of  Elkhart  schools ;  Vice-Presidents,  T.  J.  Sanders  and  Mrs  ^ 
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N.  G.  Dakin ;  Treasurer,  A.  B.  Stevens ;  Secretary,  Jno.  P.  Mather; 
Executive  Committee,  D.  D.  Luke,  chairman,  S.  £.  Miller,  H.  M.  La 
FoUette,  Lizzie  Morden,  and  Ada  Baylor. 

The  attendance  was  not  large,  the  entire  enrollment  not  exceeding 
sixty ;  and  yet  no  fault  was  found  with  the  Chair*n  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  T.  B.  Swartz,  who  made  a  good  program  and  did  all  he 
could  to  have  a  successful  meeting. 

There  was  a  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  trying  some  other  place 
of  meeting  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  attendance.  The  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  next  meeting  was  left  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, with  a  tacit  understanding  that  it  would  probably  be  held  at 
Maxinkuckee,  about  the  first  of  July. 

D.  D.  Luke  did  faithful  work  as  Secretary, 


^ 


INDIANA  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE-OUTLINES. 
English  literature. 

First  Month Smith's,  pp.  ii— aS. 

Our  English  forefathers  first  settled  permanently  in  America  in- 
1607.  Their  ancestors  first  came  to  England  from  ihe  German  lands 
in  449.  The  original  stock  came  from  the  Aryan  plains  of  Asia  at 
time  whose  history  is  unrecorded.  The  modem  student  of  history 
is  little  given  to  cramming  his  mind  with  dates.  Yet  the  years  when 
our  race  crossed  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic,  and  that  of 
the  great  Norman  conquest — 1066 — nearly  midway  between,  like  the 
date  of  our  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  will  always  be 
learned  to  be  remembered. 

When  the  English  first  came  to  live  in  America  they  brought  many 
books  of  great  authors.  When  their  race  first  came  over  to  England 
they  brought  none.  Have  we  no  composition  dating  back  to  the 
time  when  our  forefathers  lived  in  the  old  German  country  ?  I  think 
we  have,  though  some  very  rare  old  English  gentlemen  will  swear 
by  the  Queen  that  Beowulf  was  composed  in  Surrey.  At  all  events, 
the  scene  of  Beowulf  is  laid  in  old  Germany,  and  it  is  the  oldest 
composition  in  the  Old  English  language ;  and  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  may  have  taken  its  present  form,  the  tale  was  doubtless  told 
by  our  light-haired,  rosy-cheeked,  and  rather  rascally  progenitors 
before  they  came  to  England. 

And  so  we  are  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  read  something 
about  Grendel  and  Hrothgar  and  the  great  hero.  The  name  of  the 
author  of  the  poem  is  unknown,  which  is  no  great  loss.  It  would 
probably  be  hard  to  pronounce,  anyway.  Next  comes  Caedmon ; 
and  we  can  make  up  our  mind  to  suit  ourselves  as  to  whether  MfltoB 
borrowed  from  him,  when  the  evidence  is  all  in.  Then  come  Alfred, — 
tAe  sinless  man  and  monarch,  according  to  Be4e*s  history,  and  Bede 
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himself:  and  later  on.  Geoffrey ,  with  his  tales  of  Sabrina  and  King 
Lear.  Of  the  value  of  their  works  in  old  time,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  adequate  conception.  But  they  are  written  in  the  dead  Old  Eng- 
lish, and  have  been  wholly  superseded.  Hence  they  are  now  of  no 
more  practical  use  than  burnt  gunpowder,  though  they  are  subjects 
of  great  interest  to  lovers  of  literature. 

The  Norman  conquest  caused  the  union  of  two  languages, — the 
formation  of  a  double  language,  whose  "heterogeneous  materials*' 
were  shaped  by  Chaucer  "  into  a  symmetrical  structure.**  We  are 
told  of  the  latter*s  contemporaries,  and  of  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  some- of  his  materials.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  just  as 
well  if  he  had  not "  drawn  **  some  of  these.  However,  we  are  not 
compelled  to  read  all  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  so  great  a  work 
must  not  be  condemned  on  account  of  a  few  blemishes  characteristic 
of  its  time 

Mandeville,  the  somewhat  mendacious  traveler,  and  Wiclif,  the 
Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,  with  his  Bible  translations,  his 
Eighteen  Propositions  and  his  Trialogues,  now  appear,  as  the  fathers 
of  English  prose. 

A  careful  study  of  the  text-book  will  repay  the  teacher,  as  the  work 
is  thoroughly  condensed.  The  Introduction  to  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  will  afford  valuable  and  entertaining  supplementary  read- 
ing on  the  same  topics.  H.  M.  Skinnbr. 

»; 

BROOKS*   MENTAL  SCIENCE. 
Subject:    Intuition-^-— Paffts  319— 344* 

1.  Terms  TO  BE  Studied. — i.    Reason  and  Reasoning,  p.  320. 

2.  Complement,  pp.320,  322.  3.  Opposition,  pp.  234-5.  4.  Contin- 
gent and  Necessary,  p.  329.  5.  Logically  and  Chronologically,  pp 
332-4.    6.  Quantitative,  p.  333.    7.  Cause  and  Occasion,  p.  340. 

II.  Items  of  Professional  Import. — i.  Relation  of  Intuition  to 
Memory,  p.  323.    2.  Relation  of  Intuition  to  Imagination,  p.  323. 

3.  Nature  of  Identity,  pp  336-8.    4.  Nature  of  Cause,  p.  344. 

III.  Summaries  — i.  The  Tests  of  Primary  Truths.  2.  The  Pri- 
mary Ideas.  3.  The  Elements  of  Space.  4.  The  Elements  of  Time. 
5.  Ijie  Classes  of  Identity. 

IV.  Quotations. — i.  "There  are  three  sorts  of  ideas  in  mind: 
{a)  Adventitious  ideas — those  acquired  through  the  senses ;  (d)  Fac- 
titious ideas — those  constructed  from  materials  furnished  by  the 
senses;  {c)  Those  which  are  native-bom,  original,  innate,  [intui- 
tive, B.y'-^Descartes, 

2.  *'  No  general  truth  is  intuitional.*' — HamtiUm, 

3.  "  Reasoning  is  a  development  of  intuition :  a  cotirse  of  reason- 
ing is  a  succession  of  intuitions.*' — Hamilton. 

4.  "  No  conflict  ever  occurs  between  the  intuitions  of  one  man 
and  those  of  another."— /^2sMt//0ii. 

5.  Axioms  are  of  two  kinds:  (i)  Mathematical;  (for  examples 
see  common  texts) ;  (2)  Metaphysical.  Ex. — [a\  Space  and  time 
exist ;  and  all  other  thmgs  exist  in  space  and  time.  (^)  Every  body 
occupies  space,  (r)  No  body  can  be  in  two  places  at  once,  {a) 
Every  change  corresponds,  in  nature,  to  the  cause  producing  it." 

6.  "  Identity  is  a  relation  between  our  cognitions  of  things,  not 
between  things  ditfoMelves." — HmmiiUm. 

7.  '*  Intuition  it  to  the  nnderstandhig,  what  perception  is  to  ytti' 
sation."— Jlfiir^i/. 
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8.  "  Hardly  shall  you  find  any  one  so  bad  but  he  desires  the  cre^t 
of  being  thought  good.*'—Sauti. 

9  "Causaton  is  the  law  of  connection  between  physical  facts; 
spontaniety,  the  ground  of  connection  between  mental  facts.*' — 
Bascom, 

10.  "What  space  is  to  material  facts,  conscience  is  to  inteUectnal 
facts.  To  occupy  space  is  to  have  physical  existence;  to  occupy 
consciousness  is  to  have  intellectual  existence ;  to  occupy  neither  is 
not  to  exist." — Bascom, 

11.  "  The  power  of  cognizing  beauty  may  be  cultivated  by  exer- 
cise. The  study  of  beauty  has  a  tendency  to  refine  and  ennoble  the 
mind." — Alden. 

12.  "Time  is  that  in  which  things  persist,  or  succession  takes 
place.  Space  is  that  in  which  bodies  are  situated  and  motion  takes 
place.'*— 5r^f(r^.  R.  G.  Boons. 

SCIENCE  OF  TEACHING. 
Hdir«tCs  Pedagogy  Pageg  9— 7S* 

The  work  for  the  first  month  will  be  found  outlined  in  the  text- 
book, on  pages  viii,  14, 38,  and  48.  Subsequent  outlines  will  be  pie- 
pared  by  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Brown. 

Members  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  who  had  partially 
completed  the  course  of  reading  for  last  year  but  were  not  prepared 
for  examination  at  the  time  of  the  regular  annual  examination  in 
June,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pass  examination  upon  the 
work  of  both  the  first  and  the  second  year  at  the  annual  examination 
next  summer. 

The  expense  of  holding  a  special  examination  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  such  members  this  year  would  be  greater  than  the  board 
of  Directors  feel  warranted  in  making.  J.  J.  Mills, 

August  24,  iSSj,  President  Board  of  Directors. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

OPENING  EXERCISES — ATTENDANCE— INDIANA  FOLKS — ^THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 
'     AND  MORALITY — 0FFICBRS--K»- OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  National  Teachers*  Association  was  called  to  order  on  the 
evening  of  July  14th,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y  .  by  President  L.  Soldan« 
Prof.  £.  E.  Smith,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  was  elected  AssC  Secretary. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  New  York,  and  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Saratoga 
schools, — the  former  delivering  a  very  fine  address,  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  response  for  the  West  was  by  Snpt. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

The  paper  for  the  evening,  upon  "  The  Ideal  SchoolmastN*,*'  was 
written  by  Gen.  Thos.  Morgan,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  It  was  very 
dull  and  prosy — one  of  those  "always-room-for-one-more**  (point) 
documents  that  a  weary  but  patient  audience  is  sometimes  forced  to 
swallow* 

The  attendance  of  Saratoga  people  was  quite  lam,  but  of  teach- 
ers quite  small.  It  is  very  doubtful  it  the  fees  received  will  pay  expen- 
ses. Especiallv  was  the  absence  of  delegstes  from  the  west  and 
South  noticeable. 
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Those  present  from  Indiana  were,  Hon.  John  W.  Holcombe,  Pres* 
J.  H.  Smart.  Supt.  Lewis  H.  Jones,  Prof.  £.  £.  Smith,  Prof.  W.  M. 
Goss,  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  Geo.  P.  Brown  and  wife,  Ada  Duzan,  Prof. 
W.  N.  Hailman  and  wife.  Mary  £.  Nicholson^  Mrs.  £.  A.  Blaker, 
May  Wright  Sewall,  Lillie  J.  Martin,  and  Prof.  S.  S.  Parr. 

while  mentioning  incidentals  we  may  say  that  it  seemed  to  be  the 

Sineral  opinion  that  Pres.  Soldan  made  a  grave  mistake  in  taking 
e  meeting  to  Saratoga ;  that  there  was  apparent  to  the  writer  a  very 
strong  current  of  feeling  that  the  National  Association  is  being  run 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  interests ;  and  that  there  is  more  wire-work- 
ing to  the  square  inch  at  Saratoga  than  the  most  fertile  imagination 
could  have  conceived. 

The  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  Saratoga  Summer  Normal  School 
is  under  the  charge  of  three  Indiana  i>eople.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Hailman  and  Mrs.  £.  A.  Blaker,  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  sus- 
tains a  reputation  that  the  instructors  may  well  be  proud  of. 

The  annual  address  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  F.  Louis 
Soldan,  was  a  strong  presentation  of  the  contrast  and  the  struggle 
between  the  fixed  and  the  progressive  principles  of  human  life,  uie 
development  of  civilization  due  to  the  adjustment  between  these  in 
different  ages,  and  the  fact  that  the  only  hope  of  harmony  between 
the  antagonistic  interests  and  designs  of  humanity  lies  in  the  supe- 
rior education  of  the  masses.  Inasmuch  as  the  perpetuity  of  states 
and  of  the  nation  is  brought  into  question  by  these  antagonisms,  ed- 
ucation has  risen  to  the  importance  of  a  national  issue. 

J.  W.  Steams.  LL.  D.,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Common  School  and  Morality."  The  paper  placed  the  basis  of 
moral  instruction  in  the  school  in  the  mectianical  virtues.  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  in  discussing  it,  argued  for  a  physiological  basis  of 
morality.  Dr.  £.  £.  White  thought  that  novery  high  moral  purpose 
could  come  from  a  system  not  based  upon  the  great  truths  ot  the 
christian  rdigion. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  presented  a  very  fine  paper  upon  ^'  Psycholog- 
ical Inquiry.'*  An  abstract  of  this  paper  will  not  satisfy  any  one. 
In  discussing  it,  Prof  Lewis  H.  Jones,  of  Indianapolis,  said,  in  sub- 
stance :  "  The  paper  we  have  just  listened  to  seems  to  be  constructed 
about  two  leadmg  ideas :  (i)  the  true  nature  of  the  mind ;  (2)  the 
mode  of  study  of  the  mind  necessitated  by  this  nature  The  first 
was  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  primary  fact  of  the  mind  is 
self  activity.  The  second,  in  the  statement  that  the  facts  of  mind 
can  only  be  known  by  the  study  of  the  states  of  self  through  intro- 
spection by  consciousness ;  and  through  this  self-study  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  mental  states  of  others  by  inferences. 

On  the  first  point  the  speaker  thought  the  paper  made  too  much 
of  self-activity  and  not  enough  of  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  capable 
of  becoming,  through  self  activity,  self  directive,  and  by  this  means 
to  obtain-  rational  freedom  through  education.  The  second  point, 
Prof.  Jones  said  that  he  had  never  heard  so  clear  a  statement  ot  what 
seemed  to  him  the  true  method  of  psychological  inquiry.  Study  of 
this  work  as  manifested  by  teachers  in  the  school- room  showed  three 
kinds  of  teaidiers:  (i)  the  unconscious  but  yet  partially  successfnl 
teacher;  (2)  the  teacher  half  conscious  of  the  principles  involved  in 
his  work,  but  yet  stumbling  from  lack  of  clear  light ;  (3)  the  teacher 
who  has  passed  through  the  first  two  sUges  into  that  wherein  the 
end  is  fttUy  seen  from  the  beginning,  and  who  thus  walks  in  the 
light  of  great  principles." 
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Col.  F.  W.  Parker  failed  to  be  on  hand  with  his  promised  old  tune 
set  to  new  music  under  the  head  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Learning  to 
Do  by  Doing/'  and  so  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston,  evidently  count- 
ing upon  the  Colonel's  absence,  was  prepared  with  a  very  good  pa- 
per upon"  How  to  Learn."  Among  tne  excellent  things  said  by  the 
Doctor  are  the  following :  "What  we  are  individually  is  the  least 
part  of  us ;  only  that  little  angle  in  which  we  are  differentiated  from 
uie  glorious  common  human  nature  whereby  we  are  made  in  the 
image  of  Almighty  God.  So,  while  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  hold 
up  in  the  new  schools  of  our  newland  the  ada^e  of  wise  old  Comenius, 
we  shall  make  the  worst  failure  of  the  ages  if  we  shall  fall  into  the 
conceit  that  we  are  set  up  here  on  this  Western  Continent  to  begin 
from  the  beginning  and  make  all  things  new.  *  *  «  Why,  in 
our  education,  can  we  not  take  up  one  good  thing  without  dropping 
another?  *  *  There  is  an  absurd  provincialism  in  a  new  country 
that  does  not  know  there  has  been  any  life  of  the  ages  before ;  where 
man  stands  up  a  creature  without  a  past ;  to  whom  history  is  only  a 
last  vear's  almanac ;  in  whose  light  all  the  mighty  achievements  of 
mankind  are  matters  of  stolid  indifference. '* 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Profs.  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  La  Porte, 
Ind.,  Z.  Richards^  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Edward  Brooks,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Excellent  papers  were  read  also  by  Miss  Clara  Conway,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  by  Prof.  C.  K.  Wead,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., — ^the 
former  upon  "The  Child's  Environment,"  the  latter  upon  "The 
Teaching  of  Physics  in  the  Common  Schools." 

Officbrs  for  next  YB4R,  ETC. — The  Committee  on  Nominations 
reported  the  following  officers  for  next  year,  whose  selection  met 
with  pretty  general  approval ;  President,  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New 
York;  Secretary,  W.  £.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts;  Treasurer,  £.  C. 
Hewitt,  of  Illinois ;  12  Vice-Presidents;  Ceunsellors-at- Large,  John 
Eaton,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  the 
executive  committee  for  the  Department  of  Higher  Instruction.  Prof. 
E.  £.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  was  elected  for  the  three  years  term.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  was  reelected  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  his  time  having  expired  Hon.  John  W.  Hol- 
combe  was  elected  President  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  In- 
struction. 

The  President  elect  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  to  co-operate  with  other  bodies  and  endeavor  to 
ascertain  how  physics-teaching  in  our  schools  may  be  improved  and 
made  more  uniform  throughout  the  country 

Co-OPKRATiNO  Associations.— Prof.  £.  E.  Smith,  of  La  Eayette. 
Ind.,  make  the  following  motion,  which  was  read  for  information 
and  afterwards  taken  up  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  action  as  recommended : 

Whbrbas,  It  is  evident  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is 
too  large  to  be  embraced  in  the  meetings  of  one  teachers'  associa- 
tion ;  and  whereas,  the  motto  of  ail  teachers'  gariierings  shonld  be 
"the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  and  especially  to  dua 
large  majority  of  teachers  raose  pay  is  limited  in  amount;  therelbre. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
take  into  consideration  and  ascertain,  by  correspondence  or  oter- 
wise,  the  advisabilitv  of  aiding  in  the  omnizatioa  of  a  limiled  nom* 
ber  of  co-operating  but  self-regulating  l^achers*  Associations  in  va- 
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tioui  portions  of  the  United  States.    This  committee  to  report  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  one  year  from  this  time. 

This  resolution  was  discussed  among  the  members  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  meeting  with  hearty  approval  in  its  purpose  on  the 
part  of  some  and  earnest  opposition  on  tne  part  of  others.  The  step 
proposed  is  regarded  with  serious  apprehension  by  many,  but  it  was 
generally  amed  that  an  investigation  of  the  matter  may  be  produc- 
tive of  good. 

May  Wright  Sewall,  of  Indianapolis,  made  a  report  of  some  interest 
upon  the  '*  Higher  Education  of  Women."  The  report  was  also  signed 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  and  by  W.  E.  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  of  Boston,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  association. 

Denver,  Col.,  and  Topeka,  Kan.,  endeavored  to  get  up  a  musical 
soiree  by  presenting  bids  for  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Their  dtUe^  doux  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  Topeka,  though  the 
presentation  of  the  two  names  resulted  in  a  tie  vote. 

Dr.  Bicknell  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exhibit,  which,  after  some  discussion,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  for  privileges  extended  was  passed,  a 
general  jubilee  of  the  elder  brethren  was  indulged  in,  the  retiring 
President  introduced  his  successor,  and  the  latter,  with  some  timely 
remarks,  closed  sms  die  the  35th  annual  session  of  the  association. 

John  Rex. 


PERSONAL. 

John  Myrick  goes  to  Hazelton. 

A.|J.  Snoke  remains  at  Princeton. 

£.  O.  Ellis  is  principal  at  Fairmount 

Robert  Taylor  is  principal  at  Shelbum. 

J.  W.  Runcie  takes  charge  at  Ft.  Branch. 

A.  M.  Ward  is  principal  of  the  Merom  schools. 

Harvey  Lucas  has  been  retained  at  Owensville. 

George  £.  Long  will  continue  in  charge  at  Roann. 

W.  S.  Ellis  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Alexandria. 

£.  A.  Hinshaw  will  succeed  N.  W.  Bryant  at  Acton. 

V.  E.  Livengood  will  remain  in  charge  at  Covington. 

H.  S.  McRae  remains  in  charge  of  the  Marion  schools. 

W.  S.  Wood  remains  in  charge  of  the  Seymour  schools. 

Minnie  Brunker  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Farmersburg. 

J.  F.  Scull  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Rochester  schools. 

L.  M.  Sniff  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Angola  Normal  School. 

Lizzie  Remster  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Veedersburg  schools. 

A.  W.  Dunkle  has  been  six  years  at  Delphi.    He  will  continue. 

Jesse  Lewis  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  schools  at  Sylvania. 

W.  W.  Black  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  of  Flora  next  year. 
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W.  F.  L.  Sanders  has  a  good  hold  on  the  schools  of  Cambridge 
City. 

V.  McKnight,  of  Cortland,  is  principal  of  one  of  the  JeffersonTille 
schools. 

D.  W.  Thomas  is  entering  his  thtrieenth  year  as  saperintendent 
at  Wabash. 

H.  W.  Graham  will  continue  as  principal  of  the  Camden  schools 
another  year. 

N.  W.  Bryant  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  of  Mapleton  the 
coming  year. 

W.  H.  Warbel  will  be  principal  of  the  schools  at  liberty  Mills  the 
coming  year. 

R.  J.  Aley,  of  Spencer,  will  enter  the  State  University  as  a  Junior 
this  coming  fall. 

P.  A.  Allen  has  been  retained  as  superintendent  at  Bluffton,  at  an 
increased  salary. 

Emma  Cox,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Morocco.  • 

J.  G.  Scott  will  remain  as  principal  of  the  schools  at  New  Provi- 
dence, another  year. 

W;  H.  Cain  will  enter  upon  his  eighth  year's  service  as  principal 
of  the  Carlisle  schools. 

Geo.  W.  Dealand  has  been  elected  for  the  fifth  time  to  take  charge 
of  the  Perrysville  schools. 

J.  £.  Mannix,  of  Vincennes,  will  remove  to  Elk  Point,  Dakota,  to 
take  charge  of  the  schools. 

A.  M.  Huyck,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University,  will  remain  in 
charge  of  the  Wabash  high  school. 

A.  E.  Davisson  is  the  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Rochester* 
not  A.  £.  Dawson,  as  printed  last  month. 

Walter  S.  Smith,  formerly  so  well  known  in  Indiana,  sttU  remains 
principal  of  the  seminary  at  Owenton,  Ky. 

Supt.  Robinson,  of  Gibson  county,  has  arranged  for  an  exposition 
of  school  work  at.tiie  next  county  institute. 

Mr.  —  Shafer,  of  Springfield,  Ind.,  formerly  of  Thomtown,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Attica. 

H.  C.  Montgomery,  after  teaching  two  years  in  Kentucky,  retoms 
to  take  the  principalship  of  the  Seymour  high  school. 

Wm.  M.  Craig,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Rockville 
schools,  will  this  year  have  the  schools  at  Waveland. 

B.  F.  Moore,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  will 
have  charge  of  the  Monticello  schools  the  coming  year. 

Samuel  E.  Harwood,  at  an  increased  salary,  will  remain  at  Spen- 
cer another  year.    Most  of  his  teachers  will  also  remain. 

Z.  T.  Emerson,  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  Soithem  Indiana, 
has  resigned  his  position  at  Boone ville  to  go  into  business. 

W.  S.  Almond,  superintendent  of  the  Vernon  schools,  has  the 
sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
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W.  H.  Mushlitz,  late  stiperintendent  of  Qinton  county,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Fulton  Avenue  school  in  Evansville. 

Walter  Wallace,  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  has  revised  his  biographical 
and  literary  games  with  cards  and  has  much  improved  them. 

Elmer  Henry,  of  Howard  county,  and  a  graduate  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  will  teach  in  the  Peru  high  school  next  year. 

J.  H.  Layne,  formerly  principal  of  the  Anderson  high  school,  is 
now  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Danville  (III.)  school. 

J.  I.  Hopkins,  well  known  in  Indiana,  is  now  teacher  of  the  Clas- 
sics and  Higher  Mathematics  in  Orange  College,  Starke,  Fla. 

F.  W.  Reubelt,  for  several  years  past  superintendent  at  Nobles- 
ville,  has  been  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  Rensselaer  schools 

J.  B.  Roberts  has  ^ven  up  the  Indianapolis  Female  Seminary  and 
accepted  a  position  m  the  faculty  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school 

A.  N.  Higgins,  who  has  for  several  years  had  charge  of  the  Veed- 
ersburg  schools,  has  been  elected  prin.  of  the  Waynetown  schools. 

Oakland  City  has  a  new  school-house,  seven  rooms.  N.  C.  John- 
son, who  recently  received  a  state  certifigate,  will  be  retained  for  the 
third  year. 

T.  B.  Starr,  the  new  superintendent  of  the  New  Albany  schools, 
will  teceive  a  salary  of  |i2oo,  instead  of  |iooo,  as  stated  in  last 
month's  Journal. 

W.  C.  Washburn,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Charlestown 
schools,  has  been  for  three  years  past  principal  of  the  i8th  district 
school,  Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae  remains  as  principal  of  the  Marion 
high  school,  at  an  increased  salary.  She  has  spent  a  part  of  the 
summer  at  Boston,  studying. 

J.  C.  Black  was  tendered  the  superin tendency  of  the  Attica  schools, 
but  the  Logansport  board  increased  his  salary,  and  so  he  will  remain 
as  principal  of  their  high  school. 

J.  A.  Zeller,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Evans* 
ville,  and  for  two  years  superintendent  at  Richmond,  has  accepted 
the  principalship  of  the  La  Fayette  high  school. 

P.  P.  Stults,  for  eleven  years  superintendent  at  Rising  Sun.  but  for 
the  last  three  years  at  Mt.  Vernon,  has  been  re-elected  for  two  ytars 
at  the  latter  place,  having  his  salary  increased  to  I1500. 

Smith  (now  Leigh)  Hunt,  formerly  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of 
Whitley  county,  is  now  president  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
He  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Jessie  Noble,  of  Des  Moines. 

Homer  W.  Charles,  one  of  the  live  teachers  of  Wabash  county, 
has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Sedgwick,  Kan. 
Indiana  loses  and  Kansas  gains  a  good  teacher  and  a  good  man. 

Geo.  H.  Caraway,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  ac- 
cepted the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 
Alice  Hogue,  of  Howard  county,  as  a  "better-half"  will  assist  him. 

Cbas.  Fagan,  late  principal  of  the  Goodland  schools,  goes  to  the 
Indian  Territory  in  the  employ  of  the  government  to  take  charge  of 
a  school  among  the  Osage  Indians.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
John  Roberts,  another  Newton  county  teacher. 
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A.  H.  Morris,  late  Supt.  of  Hamilton  county,  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  tke  Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home,  at  KniAtstown« 
This  is  a  most  fitting  appointment — ^the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Miss  Mary  Nicholson,  the  new  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Train* 
ing  School,  did  her  first  year's  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seane 
the  hearty  commendation  of  the  superintendent  and  a  re-election  by 
the  board.  • 

The  next  President  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  to  be 
held  probably  at  Denver,  next  summer,  is  N.  A.  Calkins,  Snpt.  of 

{irimaury  schools.  New  York  City,  and  not  Mr.  Shddon,  as  stated 
ast  month. 

W.  A.  Boles,  formerly  of  Shelbyville,  this  state,  will  open  a  sdect 
school  for  both  sexes  at  Dallas,  Texas.  The  school  is  intended  to 
be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  admit  all  gifades  from  primary  to 
the  high  school. 

S.  S.  Parr,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  Department  of  De  Panw 
University,  has  sold  School  Education,  which  he  owned  and  edited 
for  the  three  years  he  lived  in  Minnesota.  His  successor  is  Sanford 
Niles,  who,  in  Prof.  Parr's  opinion,  is  an  able  man. 

Geo.  C.  Hubbard,  principal  of  the  lower  seminary  at  Madison,  has 
made  a  collection  of  the  flora  of  Jefferson  county,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  state.  It  excels  not  only  in  the  extent  of  the  collection, 
but  also  in  the  manner  of  its  arrangement  and  display. 

D.  S.  Kelley,  for  several  years  past  Supt.  of  the  Jeffersonville 
schools,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School,  at  Emporia.  Mr.  Kelley  was  one  of 
Indiana's  live  teachers,  and  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  state. 

£.  M,  Chaplin,  for  many  years  the  agent  in  Northern  Indiana  for 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  is  now  doing  business  on  his  own  account, 
with  headquarters  at  Warsaw.  Any  one  in  need  of  reading  charts, 
writing  charts,  or  anatomical  charts,  can  be  made  happy  by  writing 
to  him. 

W.  M.  Croan,  formerly  superintendent  of  Madison  county  schools, 
this  state,  but  for  two  years  past  superintendent  of  Westarn  Normal 
College,  situated  at  Sheilandoah,  Iowa,  has  not  only  sustained  die 
reputation  he  achieved  in  Indiana,  but  has  won  an  enviable  sncoess 
in  the  management  of  the  Western  Normal  Collie. 

Prof.  Thompson,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  art  in  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, has  formed  a  class  of  young  men  at  Monteagle,  Tenn*.  who 
study  nothing  save  caricatures.  They  aim  to  perform  for  newspa- 
pers the  kind  of  work  done  by  Nast  and  others  who  enliven  the  pic- 
torial press  with  cartoons.  This  is  the  first  class  of  its  kind  in  the 
country  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  It  is  a  field,  but  one  in 
which  there  are  but  few  aspirants,  and  it  offers  substantial  and  ready 
employment  to  men  of  ability. 

D.  Eckley  Hunter,  who  leaves  Indiana  for  Texas  the  next  year, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  Hoosier  teachers.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  State  Assodadon  and  has  not  missed  a  single 
meeting ;  he  has  been  a  contributor  and  subscriber  to  The  Indiana 
School  Journal  from  its  earliest  infancy — having  in  his  possession 
a  complete  file  from  the  first  issue.  He  has  always  taken  an  active 
|»art  in  all  educatienal  reforms,  and  the  Indiana  system  of  edacatkn 
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which  is  among  the  best,  owes  not  a  little  to  him.  In  his  departure, 
the  state  is  a  loser.  To  his  new  home  Mr.  Hunter  bears  with  him 
the  best  wishes  of  a  host  of  warm  Indiana  friends. 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  late  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  ac- 
cepted an  agency  for  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  will  make  his  head- 
quarters at  Topeka,  Kan.  For  many  years  Mr.  Brown  has  been 
amonff  the  leaaing  educational  spirits  of  the  state,  and  his  loss  will 
be  widely  felt.  Whether  as  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  schools, 
as  principal  of  the  Indianapohs  high  school,  as  superintendent  of  the 
Indianapolis  schools,  as  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  or  as 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  he  has  done  his  work 
with  ability.  He  has  done  much  for  the  educational  interest  of  the 
state,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  a  host  of  friends  who  regret  his  re- 
moval from  the  state  and  wish  him  eminent  success  in  his  new  field 
of  labor. 

Charles  £.  Bickmore,  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  state,  died  near 
Hamilton,  O.,  July  37th.  He  fell  from  an  apple  tree  July  24th  and 
received  injuries  that  resulted  in  his  death.  Mr.  Bickmore  was  a 
native  of  Maine ;  but  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  teach- 
ing in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Ind. 
State  Normal,  For  several  years  he  was  connected  with  the  schools 
of  Rising  Sun  and  of  Logansport.  During  the  last  two  years  he 
had  been  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Catlettsburg,  Ky.  Owing 
to  his  reticent  manner  and  modest  disposition,  he  did  not  attain  the 
positions  to  which  his  abilities  as  an  instructor  and  a  disciplinarian 
entitled  him ;  but  his  influence  for  good  was,  perhaps,  none  the  less 
potent  on  that  account.  He  labored  for  the  good  of  others,  not  only 
m  the  school  room,  but  out  of  it  as  well.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
most  highlv  appreciated  his  worth  to  the  world.  In  his  death  the 
cause  of  education  has  lost  one  of  its  most  earnest,  unselfish  and 
conscientious  workers. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Walter  Wallace's  Biographical  and  Literary  Cards  have  been  re- 
vised and  greatly  improved  in  appearance  and  in  the  rules.  See 
advertisement. 

Tk^  Founiain  is  a  youth's  monthly  magazine  published  at  York, 
Penn.  Vol.  3,  No  i,  which  has  just  reached  us,  is  full  of  interesting 
matter  for  boys  and  girls.  We  find  articles  on  birds,  flowers,  and 
animals.  In  the  history  line  is  a  description  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
It  is  in  every  way  worthy  the  boys  and  girls  who  may  read  it.  W.  H. 
Shelly,  pubusher. 

Foca/  DrUl  Book  for  Schools.  By  W.  T.  Giffe.  Published  by  the 
author,  at  Logansport,  Ind. 

The  author  has  taught  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Logansport 
for  several  years  past,  and  h  s  book  has  grown  out  of  his  experience. 
The  book  is  filled  with  music,  much  of  it  original,  well  adapted  to 
the  different  grades  of  schooL  The  words  also  have  been  selected 
with  care  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  music  and  the  grade. 

The  author  claims  as  a  special  merit  of  his  book  that  the  exercises 
are  so  graded  and  the  explanations  and  suggestions  to  teachers  are 
so  fall  that  teachers  who  know  little  of  musical  notation  can  teach 
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this  important  branch  successfully.  The  author  takes  a  new  depar- 
ture in  objecting  to  beating  time  with  the  hand.  The  book  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  one,  and  teachers  would  do  well  to  examine  it. 

Wiiliam  Cobbeifs  English  Grammar,  with  notes  by  Robt.  Waters. 
Principal  of  the  West  Hoboken  Public  School,  consists  of  a  series  of 
twenty- one  letters,  addressed  to  his  son,  who  had  just  reached  the 
a^e  of  fourteen  years.  The  main  facts  of  Grammar  are  stated  in 
simple,  intelligible  language,  so  that  one  of  mature  mind  may  under- 
stand diem  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor.  Cobbett  does  not  enter 
into  the  minute  classification,  which  characterizes  the  later  English 
Grammars ;  but  the  notes  of  Prof.  Waters  furnish  what  is  laciung 
in  this  particular.  One  reads  the  book  through  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  is  glad  to  place  it  among  his  books  of  frequent  reference. 
In  addition  to  the  twenty-one  letters,  there  are  "  six  lessons,  intended 
to  prevent  statesmen  from  using  false  grammar,  and  from  writing  in 
an  awkward  manner  "—a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  publishers :  Chicago  and  New  York. 

New  EUmtntary  Geometry,  By  Edward  Olney.  New  York  and 
Chicago :    Sheldon  &  Co. 

This  book  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  Olney's  Geometry,  now 
in  use.  The  work  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  has  been  much  sim- 
plified, to  more  readily  reach  thegrasp  of  the  pupil,  and  gradually  lead 
him  to  the  more  difficult  reasoning.  The  demonstrations  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book  have  been  arranged  so  that  each  step  occupies  a 
separate  paragraph.  The  subject  of  Parallels  is  treated  in  a  some- 
what new  manner,  enabling  the  author  to  put  some  of  the  longer 
demonstrations  in  fewer  words.  In  the  early  part  of  the  work 
definite  references  to  former  principles  are  made,  by  question  marks* 
which  will  be  found  a  great  help  in  securing  individual  thought. 

In  addition,  a  larger  number  of  problems  has  been  given,  also 
leading  the  pupil  to  original  investigation — a  feature  much  to  be 
commended.  The  figures  are  in  white  lines  on  a  black  ground. 
which  make  them  stand  out  clear  and  well  defined. 

The  mechanical  work  is  equal  to  the  best  in  every  respect,  and 
school  men  would  do  well  to  examine. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

La  Porte  Kindbrgartkn  Training  bCHOOL. — This  school  offers  supe- 
rior advantages  to  ladies  desiring  9o  become  Kindergaitners.  Send  for  dron- 
lars,  to  Mrs.  Eudora  Hailman,  La  Porte,  In  1.  9.st 

The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railroad  leads  up  into  the  best  fishing  sectioo 

of  the  country.    1  he  road  is  appropriately  named  **  The  Fishing  line.*'    C  L. 
Lockwood,  Grand  Rapids,  is  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  the  list  of  excellent  books  published  by  Houghton,  Miffla 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  to  be  found  in  this  number  of  the  JoumaL  No  other  hoose 
in  the  country  gives  the  public  so  many  works  of  a  high  literary  chamclcr. 

TsACHKRS  desiring  to  attend  a  Nortnal  :school^  or  those  wishing  a  sitnatka 
or  an  increase  of  salary,  should  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  **  The  £dmmtitmm» 
World,**     Address,  W.  Saylsr,  Editor^  LoganspoH^  Ind,  i-ist. 

Grand  Excursion  to  Niagara  Falls  via  **Thi  Brr  Line  Rourm." — 
The  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  R'y  (**Bee  Line")  will  run  their  Annual  Excursion  to  Nia- 
gara Falls  and  Return  on  Tuesday,  September  8th,  1885.  The  entire  train, 
consisting  of  Coaches  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  will  run  throngh  to  the  Falla 
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without  change.  Fare  for  the  round  trip  only  %$  oo.  The  <<  Bee  Line  "  is  the- 
only  direct  line  from  Indianapolis  to  Niagara  Falls.  For  full  particulars  call  on 
or  address  W.  J.  Nichols,  District  Passenger  Agent,  No.  2  Bates  House,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Dakota  Excursion.— The  I.  D.  ft  S.  R'y  announce  round  trip  tickets  fronk 
principal  poinu  on  that  road  to  Dickinson,  Devil's  Lake,  and  Grand  Forks, 
Dakota,  at  rates  ranging  from  $19.50  to  $23.00,  good  40  days,'  vrith  stop-over 
at  St.  Paul  and  points  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Manitoba  R.  R's.  These 
tickets  will  be  sold  for  night  train  leaving  Indianapolis  at  10:50  p.  M.  August 
24,  and  for  8:30  K»  M.  train  from  Indianapolis  August  25.  About  2000  miles^ 
for  a  little  better  than  $20.00.  This  will  be  the  only  excursion  to  the  North-^ 
west  this  fall. 

TPT  A  P  HP  P  Q  •  A  trial  of  Our  New  School  Aid*  will  convince  yoa  that  they  are 
■>>  l-»r^V^l  H-frvO  ."the  best  and  cheapest  tyttem  for  oonducUng  schools  in  good 
qniet  order.  Set  No  i  contains  aia  large,  elegant,  artistic  cbromo-lithographed  excelsior 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1,  half  set  50c.  Set  No.  s  contains  axa  largest  and 
finest  chromo  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards,  pnce  per  set  $1.50,  half  set  75c.  600  pew 
desigas  brilliant  artistic  chromes.  School  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploom,  birth' 
day,  eaater,  ftiendsaip,  remembrance,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  carda 
at  5,  xo^  X5,  ao  and  asc.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  oc.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order 
samploa  lend  any  aineunt  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted,  aad  we 
wili  sorely  please  Xou.  Pnce  list,  return  envelopes,  order  blanks  *ree.  All  post-paid  by 
mail.  Scamps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  order.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  samples. 
8-rf FINE  ART  PUBLISHING  CO.,  WABaaw,  Pa. 

Lessons  in  Geography. 

By   J.    T.    SCOVELL. 

Revised  Edition — Including  The  Work  on  Man. 
9-2t  Address,  J.  T.  ScovELL,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

^"^""^Qfppls  YOCAL  DRILL  BOOK 

VoT  rXTBLIO   SCHCOOI-S. 

A  new  music  book  for  schools  that  is  both  a  text-book  and  manual  com- 
bined.    New  and  distinctive  in  feature  and  method. 

With  this  book  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  and  pupils,  anyone  can  teach 
music  in  the  schools  vnthout  the  aid  of  a  sp  cial  teacher,  aad  do  it  successfully 
and  easily. 

It  has  a  series  of  fifty  elementary  lessons,  and  shows  the  teacher  how  to 
teach  them. 

It  has  the  most  pleasing  and  appropriate  songs  ever  written  for  the  school^ 
and  they  are  all  fresh  and  new.  Price,  ^5.00  per  doz.  Sample  copy  by  mail^ 
50  cents.  Address,  W.  T.  GIFFE,  Publisher, 

9'3t Logansport,  Ind. 

BIOGRAPHICAL   AND    LITERARY    GAMES 

WITH     CARDS.         % 
Bf  WikLTBR  WALUGB,  Prinelpal  Fourth  Ward  School,  Colamlms,  UmL 
Rnnted  RHitionJust  *Ht,     Co^rigkttd  1885. 

These  Games  have  been  prepared  for  Teachers,  Papils,  and  aU  lovers  of  Biography 
aad  Literature.  The  set  coasists  of  50  cards,  40  of  which  contain  short  sketches  of  the 
lives  and  literary  preductioas  of  40  dreat  Authors.  The  10  oiiscellaaeous  cards  contain 
information  aboot  Collies,  Newspapers,  Libraries,  etc.  There  arc  500  facts.  The  cards 
are  put  np  in  nice  paste-board  boxes  and  mailed  post>paid  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

These  Games  are  recommended  by  such  men  as  Prof.  J.  M.  Moncrief,  of  FranleHn 
Colleie;  Will.  J.  Johnston»of  Ills.;  Prof.  J.  R.  King. of  Iowa;  C.  F.  Howe, of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  and  H  B  Brown,  of  Valparaiso,  Ind 

Agents  wanted  to  canvass  county  and  township  Institutes  too  General  Agents  have 
,  been  appointed.    The  usual  per  cent,  allowed  canvassers.    Send  money  by  J^a/  N^tt^ 

9-3t  Address,  WALTER  WALLACE,  Publishbb,  Columbus,  Ind. 


Hiclmioiid   Normal    Schiool, 

A  School  for  Thorough  ProfeMional  Preparation  of  Taaohera. 

Normal  Coursc,  Three  Yean,  covert  all  branches  required  for  State  T ' 
AcADBMic  CouBSB,  Two  Years,  fiu  for  College, 
I  Expenses  low  and  Initructton  thorough. 
Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  i,  1885.    Winter  Term  opens  Nor.  9, 1885. 
Send  for  Catalogue.     Address  Cyrus  W   Hodgin,  Prindpai,  Jas.  B.  Ragui,  i 
Principal,  or  Dr.  Erastus  Test,  Principal  Academic  Department.  7^ 
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UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

MBBOK,  8ULLIVAV  OOuflXX,  HD. 
DKPABTlIBirTS:    CLASSlCAL-6  years.    SCIENTIFIC-4  yews. 

BIBLICALr.3  years.    ACADKlfIC--e 
NORMAL  CLASS-Each  Spring  Term.    MUSICAL-Instrumental  aad  VeaO. 
DRAWING  and  ^AINTING.    Eaoal  AdTaatages  lo  both  Sexes. 


'•»«2 


Teition  ts  per  Term— payable  in  CoUejie  Scrifit  or  Cask, 
er  Term,  payable  in  advance.    Instrumental  Muac,  Drawing  and  Paiatiag 
Pall  Tevm—* «  weeks— begins  September  «.  1883. 

Wiuter  Term — 13  weeks— b«ins  December  s»  188^ 

Spring  and  Normal  Tenn — is  weeks— b^ns  Maichi  ta,  itti. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Rbv.  E.  liluI>GE.  Prerideat.  or 

lo-cf  Paor.  B.  F.  IfcUKNRY, " 
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HORACE  MANN. 

J.  B.  WISELY. 


[Read  before  the  Owen  County  Teachert'  Inttttute.] 

FAR  away  to  the  eastward,  in  the  good  old  educational 
''Bay  State,"  and  not  a  great  distance  from  the  City  of 
Boston,  lies  the  little  village  of  Franklin ;  named  after  the 
great  father  of  American  Philosophy,  who  in  token  of  the  respe^ct 
shown  his  name  offered  the  little  town  a  bell  for  their  church ; 
but  afterwards  learning,  as  he  said  in  his  quaint  way,  that  they 
''preferred  sense  to  sound,"  he  gave  them  a  small  public  library 
instead.  That  libra^ry  was  the  spiritual  father  of  the  son  of  a 
poor  farmer  who  lived  near  by,  and  gave  to  him  that  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  culture  which  resulted  in  giving  to  the  world 
Horace  Mann.  More  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 
that  little  library  planted  the  seed,  and  to-day  we  are  enjoying 
the  ripe  fruit. 

Up  to  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  engaged,  most  of  his  time, 
in  manual  toil,  fof  the  support  of  a  widowed  mother,  spending 
his  leisure  moments  in  gleaning  mental  strength  from  the  public 
library  and  poorly  managed  public  school  of  Franklin.  It  was 
in  this  pure  country  atmosphere,  while  struggling  against  4ho8e 
difficulties  which  opposed  themselves  to  his  very  existence,  that 
he  imbibed  that  spirit  of  endurance  and  persistent  perseverance 
which  afterwards  made  his  life  a  success.  Here  his  muscles 
were  strengthened  and  his  sinews  hardened  for  that  Herculean 
task  which  awaited  him. 
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In  1 8i 6  he  entered  Brown  University  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  after  three  years  of  the  closest  application  and  most  econom- 
ical living  he  graduated  with  credit  to  his  efforts.  In  his  final 
thesis  on  "The  Progressive  Character  of  the  Human  Race/'  he 
struck  the  key-note  of  his  life  and  foreshadowed  the  fields  of  his 
labor.  The  life  energy  of  Mr.  Mann  flowed  in  two  main  chan- 
nels :  a  political  and  an  educational,  the  current  of  the  latter 
much  stronger  than  the  former.  Aalong  with  these  he  carried 
that  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  should  be  a  characteristic  of 
every  life. 

He  chose  for  his  profession  the  Law,  a  profession  which  his 
conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  practice,  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  no  one  is  justified  in  advocating  a  cause,  unless  he  is  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  its  truth  and  justice.  And  being  a  public 
speaker  of  no  mean  ability  he  was  naturally  prompted  to  enter 
the  political  arena.  In  this  field  of  labor  his  actions  were  char- 
acterized as  having  at  their  foundation  a  desire  to  better  the 
condition  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  tem- 
perance, assisting  it  with  a  speech  whenever  an  occasion  offered. 
While  in  his  state  legislature,  he  was  a  member  and  part  of  the 
time  chairman  of  the  committee  which  revisad  the  state  statutes 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1848  he  filled  the  vacancy  in  Congress 
caused  by  the  death  of  John  Q.  Adams.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy 
of  slavery,  in  the  opposition  of  which  he  might  be  said  to  be  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  Wendell  Phillips.  He  engaged  in  a 
discussion  with  Daniel  Webster  relative  to  this  subject  in  1850. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  succeeded  just  at  this  time  in  defeat- 
ing Mr.  Mann's  renomination  to  Congress,  but  he  appealed  to 
the  people  and  was  re-elected  as  an  Independent  Anti-Slavery 

candidate,  a  fact  which  shows  his  popularity  in  his  own  state. 
•  ••••••• 

But  it  is  not  of  his  political  life  that  I  wish  particularly  to 
«peak,  nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  his  political  usefulness,  for  it  is  unimportant  compared 
with  his  great  life-work.  It  is  as  an  educator  that  we  wish  to 
remember  Horace  Mann. 

While  in  the  legislature  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  every 
movement  which  looked  toward  the  advancement  of  edocatioiial 
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interests.  But  when  in  1837  he^was  placed  in  command  of  his 
80,000  children,  as  he  was  pleased  to^call  them,  by  being  chosen 
Secretary  of  the  State  "Boardjof  Education,  he  threw  his  whole 
life  into  its  public  school  system,  which  succeeded  in  placing  it 
at  the  head  of  educational  schemes  in  the  United  States.  No 
one  ever  recognized  more  fully  the  responsibility  of  a  position 
than  he,  and  surely  no  one^ever  labored  more  faithfully  and  un- 
selfishly to  discharge  every  duty  belonging  to  his  oflSce.  He 
bad  only  one  object  in  the  world,  and  that  was  to  reform  and 
improve  the  public  school  system  of  his  native  state.  And  com- 
prehending his  purpose  clearly,  he^went  to  work  with  that  eank. 
^stness  zn^  faith  which  remove  mountains. 

Envious  ambition  mocked  his  toils  and  intellectual  tricksters 
laughed  at  his  ideas,  but  in  spite  of  unrelenting  opposition  he 
kept  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,|and  as  Napoleon  moulded  France, 
so  he  shaped  the  education  of  his  state  in  accordance  with  his 
own  model.  He  did  not  stand  aloof  weaving  fine-spun  theories 
for  others  to  unravel  and  apply,  but  he  worked,  among  the  com- 
mon schools  and  common  teachers,  making  progress  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  For  eleven  long  years  he  spent  all  the  time  he  could 
possibly  spare  from  his  other  duties,  in  holding  educational  con- 
ventions and  teachers'  institutes;* teaching  all  day  and  lecturing 
at  night.  He  spared  no  pains  in  discovering  the  weak  points 
in  his  school  system,  and  he  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
means  to  strengthen  them ;  even  making  a  six  months  visit  to 
Surope,  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  to  glean  the  products  of 
^experience  in  that  country. 

His  annual  reports  were  complete  and  valuable  educational 
4locuments,  especially  his  Seventh  Annual  Report,  which  con- 
tained his  observations  on  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  was  read 
by  educators  the  world  round.  His  Common  School  Journal^ 
published  for  ten  years,  had  almost  as  wide  a  circulation.  Here 
also  he  found  opportunity  to  use  his  philanthropic  spirit,  and 
schools  for  poor  children,  asylums  and  hospitals  embodied  his 
thought. 

But  we  who  owe  something  to  Normal  Schools,  may  perhaps 
remember  Hokace  Mann  in  a  somewhat  different  and  nearer 
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relation.     We  may,  perhaps,  have  caught  some  of  his  insiHrar 
tion  and  life  without  being  conscious  of  it. 

He  saw  that  the  state  had  taken  it  into  its  power  to  educate 
the  children,  within  its  own  boundaries ;  that  it  used  as  a  means 
to  this  end  the  common  schools;  that  in  order  to  have  good 
schools  the  state  must  have  well  trained  teachers ;  and  he  hdd 
that  as  the  state  had  created  the  school  for  this  noble  purpose^ 
it  should  also  supply  the  means  of  making  the  school  a  suc- 
cess. Schools /or  framing  teachers  was  the  thought;  and  although 
Mr.  Mann  was  not  the  first  advocate  of  Normal  Schools  in  Amer- 
ica,  he  was  the  first  who  had  the  energy  and  courage  to  brii^ 
about  a  practical  result  of  this  thought. 

In  1838  he  received  from  Edward  Dwight  an  offer  to  appro- 
priate $iOyOoo,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  State  Normal 
School,  provided  that  the  state  would  appropriate  an  equal 
amount  for  the  same  purpose.  By  dint  of  great  exertion  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  state,  and  on  July 
3,  1839,  the  first  Normal  School  in  America  opened  its  doors  in 
Lexington,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Mann  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  something  in 
America  which  had  never  been  done,  in  the  doing  of  which 
there  is  some  honor.  He  now  had  an  equally  difficult  task  to 
perform;  viz,  to  support  it.  He  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
task,  however,  and  succeed  in  establishing  another  in  his  own 
state,  besides  planning  for  hundreds  of  others  outside  of  it 

Mr.  Mann  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  his  great  work,  nor 
indeed  has  the  end  of  it  yet  been  reached,  but  we  see  the  effects 
of  it  in  the  hundreds  of  normal  schools  which  dot  our  land,  and 
in  the  army  of  trained  teachers  that  go  out  every  day  to  battie 
with  ignorance  and  iHce. 

In  1852  Mr.  Mann  took  charge  of  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 

earnest  efforts  to  build  up  that  institution. 

•  *««»«*  * 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  a  great  character  it  is  interesting  to 
inquire  into  his  motives,  powers,  and  actions,  and  see  what  were 
the  elements  of  his  success,  for  it  is  only  in  so  doing  that  we  are 
benefited. 
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Mr.  Mann's  whole  life  was  characterized  by  an  honesty  and 
earnestness  which  is  convincing.  He  never  undertook  anything 
until  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
dOy  and  then  he  went  about  it  with  that  whole-soul  spirit  which 
convinced  every  one  with  whom  he  met  of  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose at  least  He  was  self-sacrificing.  Nothing,  honorable, 
was  too  expensive  if  it  would  assist  in  accomplishing  that  which 
he  believed  to  be  beneficial  and  right  It  is  said  that  during  a 
great  part  of  the  time  which  he  acted  as  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education,  his  work  z.wtTz%tA  fifteen  hours  per  day.  He  very 
often  supplied  funds  from  his  own  salary  or  borrowed  money  on 
his  own  credit  to  carry  out  his  educational  schemes.  The  legis- 
lature fixed  his  salary  as  secretary  at  $i5t>o  per  year,  of  which  he 
said:  *'Well,  it  will  probably  leave  me  about  $500  for  my  ordi- 
nary expenses  and  services  after  defraying  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ses, but  I  will  be  revenged  on  them ;  I  will  do  them  more  than 
$1500  worth  of  goody 

He  was  always  a  friend  of  morality,  public  charities,  educa- 
tion, and  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  because  coming 
from  that  class  he  knew  how  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  he 
also  recognized  these  as  the  influences  which  had  lifted  him  ^o 
his  present  condition.  It  was  probably  the  contemplation  of 
this  thought  that  gave  him  his  humble  spirit;  for  certainly  no 
man  ever  lived  more  in  accordance  with  the  passage  of  scripture 
which  says  that  ''One  should  not  think  more  highly  of  himself 
than  he  ought  to  think,"  than  did  he;  for  so  far  from  being  a 
bigot,  he  always  rather*underestimated  his  abilities.  His  prayer 
was,  "Give  me  good*health,  a  clear  head,  and  a  heart  overflow- 
ing with  love  for  humanity." 

It  is  the  contemplation  of  such  virtues,  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
such  a  life,  that  leadsfus  to  respect  and  reference  "the  great 
teacher"  and  "father  of  normal  schools." 


Begin  with  what  is  already  well  known  to  the  pupil  in  the  lesson 
or  upon  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  the  unknown  by  single,  easy^ 
and  natural  steps,  letting  the  known  explain  the  unknown. 
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CHAUCER  AND  HIS  TIMES. 


MATTIE  CURL.DENNIS. 


There  were  two  great  passions  that  inspired  the  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  one  was  religious  enthusiasm,  the  other,  the 
enthusiasm  of  war :  the  former^was  the  inspiration  which  caused 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  fought  the  Crusades,  fostered 
monasteries  and  builjt  massive  cathedrals;  the  latter  perpetuated 
knighthood,  protected  feudal  castles  and  furnished  them  with 
lordly  occupants. 

The  spirit  of  the  one  had,  at  the  tune  of  Chaucer,  degenerated 
into  church  bigotry  and  superstitious  favoritism;  that  of  the 
other,  into  the  supreme  selfishness  and  violent  extravagancies  of 
fourteenth  century  chivalry. 

The  work  that  gave  soul  to  the  middle  ages  had  been  com* 
pieted,  and  men  without  a  purpose  had  no  alternative  but  to 
decay.  They  strove  to  prop  crumbling  institutions  with  the 
pageantry  of  ornament,  and  so,  extravagance  in  dress,  in  architec- 
ture, in  all  departments  of  social,  civil  and  religious  life  became 
a  passion  with  them,  and  only  added  one  more  certainty  to  their 
downfall.  There  were  still  the  great  universities,  filled  with  stOr 
dents  and  many  learned  priests  and  bishops,  but  scholarship  had 
become  scholasticism  and  religion  fanaticism. 

But,  a  new  era,  with  a  new  thought  in  it,  that  had  been  hid 
away  amid'  the  rocks  and  caves  of  the  Waldenses,  or,  perhaps, 
sung  in  the  Grecian  streets  by  Homer,  was  about  to  break  i» 
upon  the  age ;  the  batde  of  Crescy  and  Poitiers  had  been  fought^ 
the  truce  of  Bretigny  signed ;  and  Richard  the  Second  had  an- 
nounced to  the  Parliament  of  1389  that  he  was  now  old  enough 
to  manage  his  own  affairs.  In  the  peace  which  ensued,  the 
plowman  released  from  his  bow  had  time  to  reflect ;  Wat  Tyler 
and  the  Peasant  rebellion  had  not  failed  of  his  purpose.  Lol- 
lardism  was  becoming  not  only  deep  seated  but  widespread ;  the 
masses  were  becoming  tired  of  a  religion  that  gave  them  oaly 
stones  for  bread,  and  of  a  government  that  swallowed  up  their 
income  with  taxation.  Wyclif's  germ  of  civil  and  religious  free* 
dom  was  planted  in  no  uncertain  soil ;  and  although  it  took  14a 
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years  for  it  to  take  root,  it  grew  nevertheless.     It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  Chaucer  lived  and  wrote. 

The  blood  of  the  intruding  Dane,  the  conquering  Norman, 
and  the  unconquerable  Saxon  was  rapidly  becoming  one ;  there 
was  a  general  upgrowth  in  the  minds  of  the  masses,  in  favor  of 
English  thought  expressed  in  the  English  tongue,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century  there  was  a  growing  disuse  of  the 
French  language  even  among  the  nobler  classes ;  and  English 
soon  became  the  language  of  courts  of  law  and  the  grammar 
schools,  and  in  1363  it  was  used  by  the  Chancellor  in  opening 
Parliament;  bishops  now  began  to  preach  in  English,  and  the 
tracts  of  Wyclif  made  it  once  more  a  literary  tongue,  which  it 
had  ceased  to  be  since  the  time  of  the  Saxon  chroniclers. 

Language  is  always  a  leveler;  common  sympathy  was  fast 
making  a  people  one  who  could  not  help  having  common  inter* 
ests ;  camps  and  courts  and  priests  could  not  long  be  sustained, 
independent  of  the  plowmen,  and  the  plowman  in  this  case  was 
an  Englishman  who  had  not  forgotten  the  stern  baron  wiio  had 
driven  him  from  his  home.  But  as  yet  the  language  was  only 
in  a  fermative  state ;  each  particular  locality  and  caste  having  a 
dialect  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Vision  of  Pier's  Plowman  and 
Wyclif 's  Bible  and  tracts  were  written  in  dialects ;  but  thought 
was  awakened ;  and  if  a  great  thought  is  given  to  any  age  or  na- 
tion, some  master  mind  will  grapple  with  it  and  finally  express 
it  so  that  all  ages  ^will  understand.  It  was  preeminently  the 
work  of  Chaucer  to  express  the  idea  of  freedom  in  English  poetry 
in  a  language  which  he  organized  rather  than  invented;  it  is  thus 
that  he  established  a  recognized  English  tongue ;  and,  so  he  has 
given  an  impetus  to  the  world's  civilization  that  can  be  claimed 
for  no  other  writer  of  the  English  language. 

At  once  page  to  a  Maid  of  Honor,  pensioner  of  the  King's 
bounty,  member  of  Parliament,  private  messenger  for  the  King, 
patron  of  the  renowned  John  of  Gaunt,  the  friend  of  Lollardy(?) 
both  his  social  and  official  position  furnished  him  rare  opportu- 
nity for  observation  and  information  in  the  different  ranks  of  life. 
These  things  combined  with  his  scholarly  attainments  and  fixed 
habits  of  industry  give  us  a  clue  to  the  products  of  his  pen. 
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Chaucer  was  born  in  London,  perhaps,  in  1340,  and  died  in 
1400,  his  life  reaching  from  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Crescy, 
which  was  fought  during  the  prosperous  part  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  to  the  downfall  of  Richard  the  Second,  in 
1399,  and  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  He  filled  so 
many  places  of  public  trust  and  did  it  through  so  many  years  of 
his  life  that  Taine  has  well  said,  '<a  history  of  his  life  is  a  history 
of  his  income."  His  broad  human  sympathies,  his  genial  wit, 
his  rare  humor,  his  vein  of  sarcasm,  his  seeming  integrity,  his 
power  to  select,  to  adapt,  and  to  appropriate  all  available  mate- 
rial, his  great  love  of  nature,  his  relish  for  books,  and  withal  the 
possession  of  that  divine  something  that  inspires  every  true  poet 
and  makes  him  one  of  the  world's  teachers — all  these  things  add 
to  the  charm  and  temper  of  his  writings  and  have  made  him  a 
model  for  poets  from  Spencer  to  Tennyson* 

That  in  the  first  years  of  his  authorship,  he  drew  largely  from 
others  is  true;  but  Matthew  Arnold  says  that  ''the  ground-work 
of  literary  geniuis  is  a  work  of  synthesis  and  expression,  that  the 
genius  lies  in  dealing  divinely  with  the  ideas,  and  not  in  the  ideas 
themselves."  This  is  the  office  of  true  genius,  to  make  the  com- 
mon-place things  of  life  seem  and  really  be  surrounded  with  a 
halo  of  beauty ;  to  arouse  us  from  the  ennui  of  routine  and  so 
freshen  and  deepen  every-day  life ;  this  Chaucer  succeeded  in 
doing.  Lowell  says,  ''There  is  a  pervading  wholesomeness  in 
the  writings  of  Chaucer — a  vernal  property  that  soothes  and 
refreshes  in  a  way  of  which  no  other  man  nas  ever  found  the 
secret" 

How  much  of  his  earlier  inspiration  he  may  have  drawn  from 
the  great  French  and  Italian  authors  is  unknown ;  on  some  of 
his  missions  to  Italy  he  probably  met  both  Boccacio  and  Petrarch, 
and  Dante  had  only  been  dead  a  few  years.  Froissart,  Ma- 
chault,  and  the  author  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  were  among 
the  great  French  leaders  in  the  literature  of  the  age,  and  their 
works  were  all  at  his  command;  at  home  and  contemporary  with 
him  was  the  "  Moral  Gower,"  of  whom  Marsh  says,  "of  original 
imaginative  power  his  poems  possessed  not  the  slightest  trace." 

Wherever  he  may  have  obtained  his  material,  he  possessed 
the  rare  faculty  of^making  it  his  own ;  whether  he  found  it  raw 
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or  i^  pure  lumps  of  gold,  it  passed  through  his  own  alembic, 
was  touched  by  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  his  own  heart,  and 
made  to  shine  with  the  beauty  of  his  own  poetic  -taste  before  he 
adopted  it. 

While  Chaucer  has  written  for  all  time,  because  he  has  struck 
the  key  of  the  universal  heart,  yet  he  is  still  a  poet  of  the  decay- 
ing strength  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  poetry  in  his  day  was  largely 
made  up  of  the  formalities  and  heartlessness  of  courts  and  the 
crabbedness  of  clerks :  again,  he  has  Mediaeval  notions  in  style 
and  expression,  he  often  seems  content  with  triteness  both  in 
style  and  figure,  mixes  up  thmgs,  and  seems  to  lack  an  eye  for 
literary  perspective;  these  and  many  other  defects  may  be  found 
in  the  lines  of  Chaucer.  He  seems,  sometimes,  rather  an  eager 
listener  at  the  door  of  opportunity,  than  master  of  ceremonies 
within. 

Controversial  notions  exist  as  to  his  social  and  religious  tenets ; 
he  was,  at  least,  out  of  harmony  with  the  prevailing  church  dog- 
mas, and,  although  the  prowess  of  chivalry  had  passed  away 
with  the  necessity  for  it,  yet,  that  high  religious  expression  of 
man's  thought  for  woman's  mission  had  not  by  any  means  died 
out,  nor  did  it  ever  die  on  English  soil,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  Chaucer's  private  opinion  of  the  women  of  his  circle,  his 
Legend  of  Fair  Women  shows  that  he  was  still  the  Christian 
Knight  at  heart  in  his  better  thoughts,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  his  success  or  failure  in  his  struggle  toward  ideal  manhood, 

still,— 

"  He  is  the  poet  of  the  dawn,  who  wrote 
The  Canterbury  tales,  and  his  old  age  , 

Made  beautiful  with  song ;  and  as  I  read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock,  I  hear  the  note 
Of  lark  and  linnet,  and  from  every  page 
Rise  odors  of  plowed  field  or  flowery  mead.*' 


THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE. 


THOMAS   BAGOT. 


We  may  assume  the  earth  to  be  an  immense  magnet  whose 
force,  in  the  main,  b  probably  due  to  the  circulation  around  it 
of  currents  of  electricity  produced  by  the  unequal  heating  of 
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different  parts  of  its  surface  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  pdcs 
of  this  magnet  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  extremities  of  its  axis^ 
but  are  by  no  means  identical  with  them,  and  are  called,  respect- 
ively, the  north  magnetic  pole  and  the  south  magnetic  pole  m 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  geographic  poles.  At  the 
present  time  the  north  magnetic  pole  is  situated,  approximately,, 
in  lat  70  degrees  north  and  long.  97  west  from  Greenwich,  and 
the  south  magnetic  pole  when  approached  by  Ross  in  183 1  wa» 
not  far  from  lat.  75  degrees  south  and  long.  154  east  from  Greei^ 
wich.  Both  of  these  poles  are  doubtless  slowly  revolving  around 
the  earth's  axis,  completing  a  revolution  in  perhaps  about  three 
centuries,  more  or  less. 

If  a  magnetized  steel  bar  (magnetic  needle)  be  delicately  poised 
on  a  vertical  pin  at  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
south  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  attracted  by  the  north  magnetic 
pole  of  the  earth,  and  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  by  the  south 
magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  (the  preponderance  of  attraction  be- 
ing in  favor  of  the  nearer  magnetic  pole),  and  the  directioD 
assumed  by  the  needle  will  indicate  the  position  of  the  pole 
exerting  the  greater  influence  upon  it.  The  lines  marked  by  the 
direction  of  the  needle  on  different  parts  of  the  earth  are  called 
magnetic  meridians,  and  these  coincide  with  the  true  meridians 
in  comparatively  few  places,  since  they  all  converge  toward  the 
magnetic  poles  instead  of  the  geographic  poles.  Generally  speak- 
ing, therefore,  it  is  absurd  to  consider  the  magnetic  needle  as 
pointing  due  north. 

The  di$erence  in  direction  of  the  magnetic  mefidian  and  true 
meridian  at  any  point  is  called  the  declination  (variation)  of  the 
needle  at  that  point.  If  the  needle  point  to  the  east  of  the  true 
meridian,  the  declination  is  said  to  be  east;  if  to  the  west,  the 
declination  is  said  to  be  W£st  The  size  of  the  angle  determines 
the  amount  of  declination,  which  varies  with  the  locality  from  o 
to  several  degrees,  east  or  west. 

Lines  passing  through  places  where  the  magnetic  meridian 
and  true  meridian  correspond  in  direction,  are  called  agonic 
lines  or  agones.  There  are  three  of  these  lines  on  the  earth ; 
(i)  The  western  agone  passing  through  the  western  part  of 
Hudson's  Bay  southeast  through  the  eastern  part  of  Lake  Supe- 
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rioTy  eastern  Michigan^  central  Ohio,  western  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  eastern  South  Carolina,  into  the 
Atlantic,  just  east  of  the  West  Indies,  and  through  the  eastern 
part  of  Brazil  in  South  America;  (a)  the  eastern  agone  extending^ 
through  eastern  Europe,  southwestern  Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  Australia;  and  (3)  the  agonic  oval,  which  was  formerly  a. 
loop  of  the  eastern  agone,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  eiiclosing 
the  Japan  Isles  and  portions  of  China  and  Siberia. 
'  Lines  east  and  west  of  the  agones,  running  through  places- 
having  the  same  declination,  are  called  isogonic  lines  or  isogones. 
.  The  isogones  and  agones  bear  a  relation  to  one  another  similar 
to  that  existing  between  geographic  meridians,  but  there  are 
frequent  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  direction.  The  iso* 
gones  of  I  degree  east  and  i  degree  west  declination  lie  near  the 
agones,  those  of  2  degrees  east  and  west  are  more  remote,  and 
so  on.  In  the  United  States  the  isogone  of  20  degrees  west  de- 
clination passes  through  the  vicinity  of  the  northeast  corner  of 
Maine  this  year,  and  the  isogone  of  20  degrees  east  lies  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Washington  Territory. 

As  we  have  said,  the  magnetic  poles  are  probably  in  constant 
motion  around  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  direction  of  revolu- 
tion seems  to  be  from  east  to  west  at  the  present  time  (although, 
judging  from  the  phenomena  merely,  the  contrary  is  not  impos- 
sible), and  as  a  consequence  the  agone  and  isogones  in  the  United 
States  (except  in  the  extreme  west,  of  late)  have  been  slowly  sweep- 
ing westward  ever  since  the  westward  movement  of  the  pole  be- 
gan, which  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  but  later  further  west.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  needle  is  stationary  at  the 
present  time,  indicating  that  it  has  just  reached  its  eastern  elon- 
gation and  will  soon  begin  to  move  to  the  west  as  it  is  doing  fur- 
ther east,  while  along  the  Pacific  coast  east  declination  is  stili 
increasing  in  some  places. 

The  change  of  declination  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  mag- 
netic pole  is  called  the  secular  change,  and  the  annual  amount  of 
it  (although  not  often  constant)  may  be  determined  for  any  local- 
ity by  a  succession  of  observations  with  sufficiently  long  intervals 
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between  them.  Then,  having  the  declination  of  the  needle  at  the 
particular  place  for  a  given  year,  the  declination  for  any  fomicr 
or  subsequent  year  (neither  to  be  too  remote)  may  be  detennioed 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  general  purposes  by  multiplying  the 
annual  change  by  the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  or  will 
elapse,  and  adding  or  subtracting  the  product  as  the  dedinatioD 
of  the  place  is  increasing  or  decreasing. 

The  magnetic  needle  was  used  on  land  by  the  Chinese  ten  or 
twelve  centuries  before  Christ  and  perhaps  earlier,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  employed  it  in  navigation  to  any  great  extent 
until  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era.  From  China  i 
knowledge  of  the  needle  and  its  uses  passed  to  India,  thence 
probably  to  Arabia  and  other  countries  adjoining,  and  was  later 
carried  westward  into  Europe  some  time  before  the  year  iioo, 
A.  D. 

There  is  strong  probability,  too,  that  the  declination  was  dis- 
covered at  a  very  early  date,  since  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  the 
needle  diverged  so  much  from  the  true  meridian  that  the  divag- 
ence  couldfnot  possibly  have  been  overlooked  by  attentive  ob- 
servers in  these  parts. 

Later,  however,  and  naturally,  too,  the  discovery  was  made 
that  the  declination  changes  with  changes  of  position  in  partic- 
ular directions  on  the  earth's  surface.  How  early  this  discovery 
was  made  is  not  known,  but  Columbus  gives  us  the  first  record 
from  his  own  observation,  having  in  his  voyage  of  1492  noticed 
that  he  passed  from  east  declination  to  west  declination.  The 
agone  at  that  time  probably  ran  southwest,  through  the  eastern 
Atlantic,  passing  through  the  Azores,  until  it  reached  about  18 
degrees  of  north  latitude  and  then  curved  westward  toward  the 
West  Indies. 

Until  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  declina- 
tion of  the  needle  was  supposed  to  remain  constant  at  every 
particular  place,  and  the  discovery  of  secular  change  is  due  to 
Gellibrand,  of  Gresham  College,  in  England.  There  are  other 
peculiarities  of  the  needle,  the  discovery  of  which  is  due,  in  some 
instances,  to  modem  scientific  investigation  and  research. 

One  of  these  is  the  diurnal  change  of  declination.  Between 
II  and  12  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  begins  to 
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move  from  west  to  east^  and  continues  in  this  direction  until 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  the  movement 
reverses  and  the  north  end  moves  westward  until  about  4  o'clock,  , 
p.  M.,  when  it  changes  again  and  the  needle  retraces  its  path,  ar- 
riving at  the  starting  point  a  short  time  before  midnight  on  the 
succeeding  night. 

This  excursion  of  the  needle  is  about  twice  as  great  in  summer 
as  in  winter,  hence  an  annual  change  of  declination  may  be  men- 
tioned. As  it  seldom  exceeds  one-sixth  of  a  degree  (one-twelfth 
on  each  side  of  the  main  position  of  the  needle  for  the  day),  how- 
ever, it  is  discovered  in  ordinary  operations  with  magnetic  instru- 
ments. 

The  needle  is  also  affected  by  various  kinds  of  magnetic  dis- 
turbances. During  an  aurora  the  needle  frequently  exhibits 
great  restlessness  and  sometimes  shifts  itself  several  degrees  out 
of  its  normal  direction,  and  occasionally  a  thunder  storm  affects 
it  sensibly. 

In  addition  to  all  these  things,  the  needle  is  thrown  out  of 
position  by  the  nearness  to  it  of  beds  of  iron  ore,  by  even  small 
masses  of  steel  or  iron,  or  by  electricity  excited  in  the  glass  that 
usually  serves  as  a  cover  for  it. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  the  habits  of  the  magnetic  needle 
in  a  horizontal  plane  only,  but  let  us  now  turn  .our  attention  to 
its  action  in  a  vertical  plane. 

If  a  small  steel  bar  be  suspended  by  a  thread  and  carefully 
balanced,  it  will  keep  a  horizontal  position  on  any  part  of  the 
earth  to  which  it  may  be  taken,  but  once  it  is  magnetized  one 
end  will  rise  and  the  ofher  will  fall,  except  on  a  line  about  mid- 
way between  the  magnetic;  poles  of  the  earth.  North  of  this  line 
(magnetic  equator)  the  north  end  (south  pole)  of  the  bar  will 
sink  lower  and  lower  as  we  go  further  north  until  we  reach  the 
north  magnetic  pole,  when  the  needle  will  be  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. The  reverse  is  true  in  the  southern  magnetic  hemisphere. 
In  surveying  instruments  used  in  the  northern  hemisphere  a  small 
counterpoise  is  placed  on  the  south  half  of  the  needle  to  keep  it 
in  a  horizontal  position,  but  south  of  the  magnetic  equator  the 
counterpoise  is  placed  on  the  north  half. 
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This  deviation  from  a  horizontal  position  is  called  the  d^  or 
inciinaiion  of  the  needle,  and  as  this  increases  from  the  magnetic 
equator  both  north  and  south,  we  have  isoclinic/ lines  or  lines  of 
equal  inclinsMon  cutting,  generally  at  nearly  right  angles,  the 
isogonic  lines  or  lines  of  equal  declination.  The  isoclinics  are 
shifting  their  position,  too,  like  the  isogones,  but  their  excursions 
are  generally  confined  to  narrow  limits.  In  the  year  167 1  the 
needle  at  Paris,  France,  was  inclined  75  degrees  to  the  horizon- 
tal, but  now  it  is  inclined  only  about  67  degrees.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  north  magnetic  pole  has  been  getting  further 
away  from  Pahs  while  revolving  around  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

The  magnetic  equator  crosses  the  geographic  equator  at  an 
angle  of  about  twelve  degrees,  lying  generally  north  of  it  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere  and  south  of  it  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
It  varies  somewhat  from  a  perfect  circle.  The  isoclinics  ran 
more  or  less  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  all  are  moving  slowly  from 
year  to  year. 

In  general,  the  needle  is  affected  in  the  vertical  plane  by  the 
same  agencies  that  influence  it  in  the  horizontal  plane,  ajid  it  acts 
similarly  in  both  cases.  It  has  been  observed  that  during  an 
auroral  display  the  needle  points  directly  to  the  place  where  the 
rays  or  streamers  of  the  aurora  converge.  A  ''magnetie  storm" 
always  takes  place  during  an  aurora,  and  the  converse,  that  every 
magnetic  storm  indicates  an  auroral  display,  is  doubtless  true, 
even  though  the  aurora  may  not  be  visible  at  the  point  wher« 
the  storm  is  observed. 

The  fact  has  been  discovered  that  the  intensity  of  magnetic 
.  action  is  greatest  when  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun,  so  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  sun  exercises  an  important  influence  over  terrestrial 
magnetism  apart  from  that  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  this  arti- 
de.  This  influence  is  further  proved  by  an  intimate  connectionr 
now  known  to  exist  between  magnetic  storms  and  sun  spots,  and 
hence  between  these  spots  and  auroras. 

But  let  us  leave  this  wonderland  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
The  objects  around  us  contain  too  much  mystery  to  be  under- 
stood at  present.  In  course  of  time  science  will  remove  the 
veil  and,  having  determined  all  about  them,  will  reveal  all  about 
them.  Let  us  be  patient  and  wait. 
New  Marion,  Ind. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

{This  Department  is  conducted  by  S.  S.  Pakii,  Principal  I>e  Pauw  Normal  SchooL] 

THE  BRACE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  SUBJECTS. 


ONE  of  the  prevailing  modes  of  schoolrwork  is  the  brace 
method.  It  is  a  lineal  descendent  of  the  sausage-link 
method  of  diagraming  sentences,  of  blesssed  memory! 
From  sentences  the  eruption  spread  until  it  now  covers  all  sub- 
jects. Like  most  fashions  it  has  a  grain  of  reason  at  the  bottom. 
But  it  is  a  caricature  oh  methods,  because  it  does  exactly  what 
caricature  does  in  the  field  of  wit  and  humor,  viz.,  exaggerate 
one  feature  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  others  with  which  it  co- 
exists. Caricature  seizes  on  some  feature  of  its  subject  and  exag- 
gerates it  imtil  the  absurdity  becomes  so  evident  that  we  invol- 
untarily laugh.  The  brace-method  exaggerates  the  features  of 
-classification  and  of  specializing  points  to  the  eye. 

A  few  years  ago  a  bright  young  man  went  to  Le  Mars,  Iowa, 
and  created  a  great  sensation  for  a  time  by  applying  the  brace- 
method  to  partisan  journalism.  He  started  the  Le  Mars  Sentinel  ^ 
and  berated  his  political  opponents  in  very  common  billingsgate, 
which  would  never  have  been  heard  of  beyond  his  own  door-yard, 
liad  it  not  been  for  the  novelty  of  the  way  in  which  he  specialized 
his  epithets  to  the  reader's  eye.  In  place  of  calling  them  <<pol- 
*troons,  cowards,  thieves,  cravens,  cringing  curs,  lick-spittles  and 
hireling  dogs,"  writing  his  words  consecutively  as  in  ordinary 
•composition,  he  specialized  each  word  to  the  reader's  eye.  This 
at  first  sight  rendered  ordinary  abuse  very  startling  indeed.  For 
a  man  to  be  called  a  poltroon,  cur  and  coward  in  the  ordinary 
*way  does  not  amount  to  much,  but  when  he  becomes  a 
*' poltroon, 

coward, 

thief, 

craven, 

cringing  cur, 

lick-spittle, 

and  hireling  dog," 
the  matter  becomes  serious  at  once.     But  the  vein  soon  gave 
out.     When  the  novelty  of  the  display  to  the  eye  wore  off  the 
bappy  thought  was  done  and  the  paper  lost  its  audience. 
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Take  for  example  this  tame  statement  about  the  noun :  ''Nouns 
are  classified  as  proper  and  common ;  normal  an  abnormal ;  class, 
collective  and  mass-nouns ;  quality,  action,  condition  and  rela- 
tion-nouns ;  the  noun  has  the  grammatical  attributes  of  person, 
gender,  number  and  case." 

It  states  a  few  of  the  more  common  classifications  of  the  noon 
and  recites  the  grammatical  attributes  that  belong  to  it  Such  a 
statement  might  be  made  by  any  one  who  had  made  a  sufficient 
study  of  the  noun.  Or  it  might  be  committed  to  memory  and 
recited  by  a  pupil  to  whom  it  had  been  furnished  ready-made. 
In  the  latter  case  it  would  have  small  value.  In  the  former  it 
would  be  a  suggestion  of  what  ground  had  been  gone  over  in 
the  study  of  the  noun. 

But  focus  the  method  of  diagraming  upon  it  and  it  becomes 
imposing  and  important.     It  then  meets  one's  eye  as, — 


I 


i»  Kinds. 


I.  Normal. 


2.  Abnonnal 


I.  Proper. 


2.  Attributes 


L 


I.  J'erson. 


2.  Gender. 


2.  Common 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Feminine. 

Masculine. 

Common. 


I.  Abstract. 


2.  Concrete. 


It 


Quality. 

2.  Action. 

3.  Conditioii. 
1^4.  RelatioD. 

1.  Class. 

2.  Collectnre^ 

3.  Mass. 

4.  Proper. 


Number  j  Etc. 

4.  Case.      I  Etc. 

The  term  "brace-method"  is  here  used  in  its  generic  sense  to 
include  all  such  ways  of  specializing  to  the  eye.  There  are  many 
of  these.  But  they  are  all  alike  whether  they  employ  braces  or 
figures,  or  figures  and  letters.  The  above  is  not  changed  by 
writing  it  thus: — 

THE  NOUN. 

I.    Kinds. 

1.  Normal. 

2.  Abnormal. 

i'  Proper. 
2*  Common. 

1 2  Abstract. 

i«  Quality. 

2*  Action. 

3'  Condition. 

4«  Relation. 
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2*  Concrete. 
1 8  Class. 
2  8  Collective. 
3^  Mass. 
II.    Attributes.  4*  Proper. 

I.  Person. 

t*  First 
2*  Second. 
3I  Third. 

2.  Gender,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  do  not  care  to  use  up  further  space  in  illustration.  What 
is  given  may  stand  for  all  that  is  possible  in  this  line.  The  far- 
ther such  work  goes  the  more  it  multiplies  classifications  and  the 
less  it  specializes  to  the  eye.  Like  too  profuse  use  of  italics,  it 
defeats  its  own  purpose.  A  certain  amount  of  classification  is 
necessary.  The  example  given  above  is  one  that  is  correct  and 
it  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  classification  must  not  usurp  the 
place  that  justly  belongs  to  observation,  memory,  imagination, 
ai)d  judgment.  T^e  brace-method  exaggerates  the  value  of  clas- 
sification and  mistakes  the  fact  that  only  a  limited  amount  of 
specializing  to  the  eye  can  be  done.  Further,  a  tame  statement 
is  still  tame  although  lionized  by  white  paper,  printer's  marks 
and  a  prominent  place.  A  certain  amount  of  such  work  is  profit- 
able and  should  find  a  place  in  good  teaching.  To  be  of  most 
value,  diagrams  and  brace-arrangements  should  be  made  by  the 
pupil  for  himself.  Our  text-books  err  in  furnishing  these  parts 
of  the  statement  of  subjects  ready-made.  To  lift  one  over  a 
stile  gives  him  no  strength.  He  must  jump  it  for  himself  to  get 
any  value  out  of  the  exercise. 

Not  only  does  the  brace- method  exaggerate  certain  features, 
it  is  often  illogical  and  confusing.  Somebody  made  a  gibe  at 
the  Adams  family  in  Massachusetts  by  classifying  the  people  as 
''Men,  women,  children,  and  the  Adamses  J*  Our  friends  the 
brace-makers  often  unconsciously  perpetrate  such  "gags."  We 
have  repeatedly  seen  such  classifications  (in  some  kind  of  ^race) 
as :  ' '  Nouns  are  proper,  common  and  abstract ; "  ' '  Fractions  are 
common,  decimal  and  compound;"  ''Springs  are  constant,  pe- 
riodic and  mineral;"  etc.,  etc.  These  are  quite  as  ridiculous 
as  the  "Men,  women,  children  and  Adamses.** 
2 
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If  teachers  understood  definitely  that  the  value  of  classification 
depends  on  its  logical  consistency,  on  the  clear  perception  of 
the  various  bases  of  classification^  and  on  the  explanation  of  the 
classification  after  it  is  made,  they  would  avoid  all  such  <* buns'* 
as  those  given.  They  would  not  then  follow  the  example  of  the 
little  boy  who  "counted  the  black  pigs,  the  white  pigs,  the 
spotted  pigs,  and  the  one  that  ran  around  so  fast  I  could  hardly 
count  it" 

Another  serious  charge  against  the  brace-system  is  that  it  mag- 
nifies mere  verbal  statement  and  fosters  the  habit  of  memorizing 
words  without  ideas.  This  is  probably  the  most  serious  damage 
it  does.  A  diagram  or  brace  arrangement  generally  repre- 
sents the  husks  of  intelligence.  Those  who  run  to  braces  and 
subdivisions  as  naturally  as  a  pumpkin  vine  runs  through  a  fence, 
are  generally  speaking  those  who  fill  themselves  on  husks  and 
then  flatter  their  feelings  by  congratulating  themselves  that  they 
are  full. 


THE  SENTENCE  METHOD. 


The  educational  papers  report  that  the  sentence-method  is 
having  a  redivivus  in  some  quarters.  A  few  institute  conduct- 
ors have  taken  the  sentence-method  under  their  wing  and  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  the  word-method  and  other  methods  before 
their  institutes.  This  demolition  is  usually  very  witty  and  en- 
tertaining. Fun  is  easily  made  of  anything  holy  or  unholy, 
good  or  bad.  But  ridicule  is  not  reason,  and  we  shall  do  well 
to  examine  the  relative  merits  of  methods  before  we  pull  down 
and  set  up  in  a  promiscuous  way. 

The  sentence- method  takes  the  sentence  as  the  unit  of  teach- 
ing. The  alleged  reason  for  this  is  that  that  which  the  sentence 
expresses,  i.  e.,  the  thought,  is  the  natural  unit  of  the  child's  men- 
tal aoli  vity.  Because  this  is  so,  say  its  advocates,  the  child  should 
learn  to  read  sentences  and  not  words.  We  are  told  that  the  chiki 
should  learn  to  read  sentences  at  a  glance,  and  hence  t^e  sentence 
should  be  the  unit 

If  one  shut  his  eyes  to  all  other  considerations,  the  reasoning 
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of  any  specializer  will  seem  irrefutable.  Values,  it  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  are  ajways  comparative.    This  is  true  of  methods. 

The  sentence-method  can  be  made  to  succeed.  Patience,  skill, 
perseverance,  tact,  will  insure  the  success  of  even  inferior  methods. 
But  that  application  of  method  is  best  which  reduces  difficulties 
to  ^e  minimum,  and  provides  for  the  most  economic  realization 
of  purpose.  A  gradation  of  the  difficulties  of  primary  reading 
seems  best  reached  by  ^he  word  method.  Primary  reading  deals 
with  tvritten  words.  It  is  concerned  very  little  with  the  thought, 
except  incidentally.  The  thought  of  the  two  readers  that  are 
distinctively  primary — the  first  and  second — is  supposed  to  be 
familiar  to  the  child ;  so  are  the  oral  words.  If  this  is  not  true, 
the  books  are  at  fault.  The  problem  of  teaching,  then,  for  pri- 
mary reading,  is  the  rapid,  interested  and  sure  acquisition  of 
written  words.  In  this  particular,  primary  reading  is  peculiar. 
All  other  primary  subjects  are  used,  more  than  anything  else,  to 
organize  the  knowledge  the  child  already  has  and  develop  his 
mind.  Secondly,  of  course,  they  give  knowledge  and  give  a 
great  deal  of  it,  but  that  is  incidental.  The  sentence  is  a  unit 
too  large  in  size,  too  complicated  in  structure,  and  involving  too 
many  elements  to  be  taught  economically.  ''One  at  a  time,''  so 
far  as  possible,  is  a  maxim  that  applies  to  difficulties  in  school- 
work.  The  word  offers  many  difficulties  less  than  the  sentence.. 
To  be  logical  the  sentence-method  must  teach  the  sentence  as  a 
whole  and  then  descend  to  the  words  that  are  its  parts.  What- 
ever method  be  taken  there  must  be  numberless  repetitions  in 
order  to  fix  forms  on  memory.  Sentences  are  more  difficult  to 
repeat  in  a  variety  of  ways  than  words,  though,  perhaps,  the 
sentence  is  capable  of  a  greater  variety.  •  Variety  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  sustaining  interest.  Greater  variety  is  possible  with  the 
word  than  with  the  sentence.  Owing  to  its  greater  size  and 
complexity,  the  sentence  must  be  dwelt  upon  longer  than  the 
word.     Thus  reading  becomes  cause  for  weariness. 

Finally,  the  pure  sentence-method  is  an  absurdity,  because  an 
impossibility.  It  would  require  the  learning  of  every  possible 
sentence  in  the  English  language,  as  one  has  to  learn  every 
word,  separately.     As  the  permutations  of  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  thousand  words  are  infinite,  this  would  be  impossible. 
The  sentence-method  is  forced  to  descend  to  the  word  at  once. 

The  word-method  is  now  in  general  use.  It  is  logical  and 
practical.  The  only  thing  to  be  learned,  if  the  first  reader  is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  is  the  written  word.  Ways  of  representing  it 
to  the  eye  are  numerous  and  easily  obtainable.  Cards  conuin- 
ing  words  to  be  taught  are  easily  made ;  many  kinds  of  word- 
hunting  at  the  board,  on  slates  and  in  books  are  possible ;  the 
word  may  be  built  up  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  child 
may  read  sentences  as  soon  as  he  has  sufficient  words  to  form 
one,  and  as  fast  as  he  learns  new  words  sufficient,  he  may  read 
other  sentences.  We  thus  keep  all  the  benefits  of  the  sentence* 
method  without  its  disadvantages. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  Howard  Saxdison,  Professor  of  Methods  n  the 
;Sute  Normal  School.] 

^  The  real  sabject  in  education  is  the  individual  mind  of  each  child,  with  its  ac<^aired 
habits  and  inherited  tendencies.  An  evident  proposition,  then,  is:  If  real  teachuf  i» 
done,  each  mind,  with  its  peculiar  habits  and  inherited  tendencies,  must  be  nndcfstood 
by  the  teacher;  with  its  double  corollary: — 

(x)  The  number  of  pupiis  under  the  charge  of  a  primary  teacher  should  range  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty,  (a)  The  pupils  should  remain  under  the  charge  d  a  gjirem 
teacher  more  than  ten  months.  n44I< 

The  second  proposition  is:  Mind  being  an  organism,  the  heart  (sensibilities)  is  Bole» 
an  avenue  to  the  intellect,  than  is  the  intellect  to  the  heart  and  will ;  with  its  corollary  :-r> 

Suspicion  and  severity  can  never  enable  the  teacher  to  obtain  a  standing  place  in  the 
child-mind. 

The  third  proposition  is :    Two  rival  powers  compose  the  mind— the  carrytng ^amnr 
memory  (the  servant)  and  the  thinking  power  (the  master) ;  with  its  double  corollary: — 

(i)  The  aim  of  education  is  to  make  the  mind  strong  and  skilled  as  a  chinking  power, 
and  not  to  make  it  full  as  a  carrying  power,  (a)  The  most  practical  education  b  thai 
which  sends  the  child  into  the  business  world  with  pewer  to  observe  closely  tnd  t» 
think  (reflect)  accurately  upon  what  be  observes. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TO  A^TEACHER. 

IF  each  individual  mind  is  the  teacher's  subject,  the  inference 
is  obvious — that  the  number  of  pupils  under  the  charge  of 
one  teacher  should  be  small  enough  for  the  teacher  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  capacities  and  defects  of 
each  mind,  while  it  should  not  be  so  small  as  to  deprive  the  pu- 
pils of  the  advantage  which  comes  from  the  contact  of  mind  with 
various  different  minds. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  held  that  the  suitable  number  of 
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pupils  for  a  teacher  vibrates  between  twenty  and  thirty,  owing 
to  the  teacher's  penetration  in  comprehending  character  and  its 
needs.  It  is  a  serious,  not  to  say  irreparable  injury  to  a  com* 
mnnity,  when  a  school  board,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  a  stroke  ^ 
of  economy  and  a  gain  to  the  people,  place  one  ^hundred  chil« 
dren  in  charge  of  two  teachers  at  an  annual  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers of  one  thousand  dollars,  instead  of  employing  /o  educate 
them,  four  teachers,  with  twenty-five  to  a  room,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

If  it  is  true,  as  is  held,  -that  numbers  higher  than  about  thirty 
shut  off  attention  to  individual  minds,  then  a  littl(  reflection 
makes  it  obvious  that  the  second  procedure  would  be  far  more 
economical  to  the  community. 

In  the  first  place,  the  attempt  of  the  teacher  to  deal  with  fifty 
children  makes  it  impossible  to  give  that  attention  to  the' pecu- 
liar nature  and  needs  of  each  child,  that  the  parent  has  the  right 
to  demand  when  he  hands  him  over  to  the  care  of  the  school, 
and  pays  for  that  care.  The  problem  is  to  reach  and  teach  the 
mind  of  ecuh  child.  Anything  other  than  this  would  be  manifest 
injustice  to  some  families  of  those  represented  by  the  fifty  pupils. 
With  fifty  children  one  teacher  can  not  understand  the  indi- 
vidual minds  and  needs  well  enough  to  teach  to  each  mind  each 
branch  of  study  well  and  neglect  no  one  of  them ;  and  this  is  not 
taking  into  account  the  subject  of  discipline  and  moral  culture, 
which  are  very  much  complicated  by  numbers.  The  teacher  has 
neither  the  knowledge  of  the  minds  nor  the  time  to  adapt  herself 
and  her  work  to  each  mind,  and  she  is,  therefore,  compelled  to 
address  the  minds  as  a  mass,  to  pour  out  knowledge  before  them 
and  let  those  who  can,  ad^pt  themselves  to  it,  and  the  others 
remain  without  even  this  kind  of  help.  The  result  is  an  attempt 
to  inform  to  a  given  extent,  each  month,  and  not  to  educate,  be- 
cause to  educate  requires  that  each  mind  shall  be  understood.  In 
this  way  but  little  interest  is  aroused  in  the  pupils ;  and  the  pro- 
cess of  cramming  is  received  at  first  with  protest,  then  with  indif- 
ference, and  at  last  the  hundred  pupils  of  the  two  teachers  pass 
out  of  school,  none  of  them  educated  in  the  sense  that  education 
is  development;  sotoe  few — those  who  needed  it  least — well  in- 
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structed  perhaps;  others  but  fairly  instructed ;  and  still  others, 
perhaps  fifty  out  of  the  hundred — and  they  the  ones  who  needed 
training  most — with  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  intellectual  or 
moral  power,  and  worse  than  this,  indifferent  to  education  and 
its  value,  the  effect  of  the  schools  having  been  to  make  them 
contented  in  their  ignorance  and  lack  of  power. 

The  question  naturally  arises— In  which  case  has  the  school 
board  done  most  good  to  the  community  ?  Which  course  would 
be  true  economy  ?  Would  the  community  have  been  richer  in 
having  expended  only  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  having  re- 
ceived the  children  back  into  the  active  walks  of  life  as  above 
described,  which  is  no  untrue  picture,  or  in  having  spent  two 
thousand  dollars,  thus  insuring  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to 
give  individual  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  and  receiv- 
ing them'at  last  from  the  schools  with  their  moral  and  intellect- 
ual powers  well  trained,  with  minds  active,  skillful  and  capable; 
with  new  longings  and  new  capacities  for  satisfying  those  long- 
ings ;  with  minds  as  receptive  and  skilled  as  each  individual  case 
is  capable  of  being  made.  Which  is  worth  mor^  to  a  neighbor- 
hood, one  thousand  dollars  each  year,  or  one  hundred  children 
morally  and  intellectually  strong  ? 

If  individual  minds  are  the  subject  of  education,  is  it  not  a 
proper  inference  that  school  boards  should  see  to  it  that  the 
number  in  charge  of  each  teacher  is  small  enough  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  read  each  mind  and  then  adapt  herself  and  her  work 
to  each  mind  ? 


WHAT  IS  NUMBER  TO  THE  CHILD? 


CuRRiE  says  in  his  Infant- Education,  that  number  is  a  prop- 
erty of  things  which  the  child  observes  very  early,  so  that  he 
may  be  exercised  upon  it  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  infant  school, 
(kindergarten.)  He  may  be  subjected  to  a  mental  training  of  a 
very  considerable  extent  by  basing  his  early  work  on  the  obser- 
vation of  objects. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  ''Number  is  the  limitation  of  objects 
by  ones."    That  is,  by  the  idea  cri^  (unity),  objects,  either  men- 
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tal  or  material^  may  be  limited,  just  as  material  objects  are  lim- 
ited by  the  ideas  redj  hariy  blue,  rough,  etc. 

Thus, — objects  of  various  colors  and  qualities  may  be  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  the  requests  made :  Show  me  the  red  ob- 
jects; point  out  the  things  that  are  hard;  bring  to  the  desk  all 
the  blue  things  that  you  see ;  which  of  the  objects  upon  the  table 
are /i7t!^^  ^  etc. 

In  like  manner,  the  objects  having  been  arranged  into  ones^ 
twos,  threes,  etc.,  it  may  be  said:  Show  mc  the  one  balls,  the 
one  cubes ;  point  out  all  the  two  spheres ;  take  in  your  hand  a 
/i^r<f^-prisms,  etc. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  objects  are  as  definitely  limited  by  the 
ideas  one,  two,  etc.,  as  by  the  ideas  red,  hard,  etc. 


+- 


STAGES  IN  PRESENTING  NUMBER  AND  ARITHMETIC. 


Number  and  Arithmetic  may  be  presented  in  four  stages, 
determined  by  the  stages  of  the  pupiFs  mental  growth. 

During  the  first  year  of  school  life,  the  pupil's  mind  is  in  that 
stage  in  which  he  is  not  able  to  think  number  except  it  be  pre- 
sented to  his  senses  in  concrete  form.  This  may  be  called  the 
Stage  of  Perception.  As  color,  form,  and  all  other  qualities  of 
objects  must  be  presented  to  the  senses  before  the  mind  can  get 
a  correct  conception  of  them,  so  must  numbered  objects  be  used 
to  bring  the  idea  of  number  into  the  mind.  Nature  has  ordained 
that  numbered  objects  must  be  used  as  a  means  of  teaching  num- 
ber, so  the  teacher  is  not  to  choose  whether  or  not  she  will  use 
them  in  the  work ;  but  to  teach  number  successfully,  she  must 
conform  to  the  laws  and  plans  of  nature.  • 

Objects  are  not  to  be  used  to  explain  figures,  in  order  that  fig- 
ures may  be  used  in  giving  knowledge  of  the  different  processes. 
They  should  be  used  to  give  knowledge  of  number,  and  the  rela- 
tions existing  in  number.  Thus  the  pupil  will  be  enabled  to  deal 
with  the  different  processes  without  any  knowledge  of  the  sym- 
bols of  numbers. 

Since  it  is  essential  that  objects  be  used  in  teaching  numberi 
the  kinds  of  objects  that  may  be  used  may  now  be  considered. 
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Objects  which  are  highly  novel  and  interesting  should  not  be 
selected,  for  the  novelty  of  them  will  cause  the  child  to  concen- 
trate the  greater  part  of  his  attention  upon  the  object,  rather 
than  upon  the  idea  of  number  that  is  to  be  gained,  and  thus  the 
mental  energy  of  the  child  will  be  divided. 

All  objects  having  form  as  their  characteristic  attributes,  either 
of  wood  or.  paper — including  paper-folding,  or  involving  drawing 
— such  as  the  s^uan,  triangle,  etc. ;  units  of  measure — as  bushel, 
dollar,  yard,  etc.;  objects  in  groups — as  brace,  double,  triple, 
etc.;  kinds  of  minerals;  parts  of  animals  and  plants;  parts  of  the 
room  —  window-panes,  doors,  etc. ;- miscellaneous  objects;  the 
abacus ;  and  any  other  objects  that  can  be  readily  obtained  and 
successfully  used. 

Some  teachers  may  think  it  useless  to  have  such  variety  and 
numbers  of  objects,  on  the  ground  that  they  cause  the  appear- 
ance of  disorder  in  the  room,  and  therefore  confine  their  work 
to  the  use  of  the  abacus  alone.  But  this  is  objectionable,  as  the 
child,  being  compelled  to  apply  all  number  to  these  objects  con- 
stantly, will  get  the  idea  that  number  belongs  to  these  objects 
only. 

This  stage  is  not  limited  necessarily  to  the  first  year  of  school- 
life,  but  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  in  accordance  with  the 
child's  mental  strength. 

The  second  stage  is  the  Stage  of  Imagination,  into  which  the 
child  is  led  gradually  from  the  first  stage.  This  stage  occupies 
about  the  second  and  third  years  of  school.  During  this  time 
the  child  is  sufficiently  strong  mentally  to  think  numbered  objects 
with  the  objects  absent  from  the  tenses.  By  questions,  the  teacher 
may  test  whether  the  pupil  is  able  to  do  this ;  if  not,  he  must  for 
a  longer  time,  continue  in  the  work  of  the  first  stage.  In  this 
second  stage,  the  pupil  is  given  power  to  apply  number  in  its 
relations,  to  absent  objects  and  to  think  number  accurately  and 
rapidly.  No  attention  was  given  to  rapidity  of  thought  in  the 
first  stage. 

Figures  are  used  in  the  second  stage  at  first  by  the  teacher, 
then  by  the  pupil  to  express  his  ideas. 

The  third  stage  is  the  Stage  of  Transition;  this  occupies  about 
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the  fourth  year  of  school-life.  During  this  time  the  pupil  emer- 
ges gradually  into  the  almost  uniform  use  of  figures,  by  means  of 
which  he  sees  the  same  relations  existing  in  numbers  that  he 
found  when  objects  were  used.  Work  similar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding stage,  is  however  largely  used,  the  transition  being  made 
XrndtuUly  to  the  application  of  figures. 

The  fourth  and  last  stage  is  the  Stage  of  Symbols  and  Rules^ 
occupying  the  period  of  time  extending  from  the  fourth  year  to 
the  close  of  arithmetic  work.  The  truths  which  the  child  has 
learned  previously  by  means  of  objects,  either  present  to  the 
senses  or  absent,  are  now  presented  to  him  by  means  of  symbols 
and  rules.  By  means  of  these  he  is  enabled  to  recall  truths  which 
have  been  presented,  and  does  not  need  to  perceive  nor  image 
objects  in  concrete  form.  The  pupil  is  now  able  to  solve  all 
problems  presented  to  him  by  means  of  reasoning.  If  he  is  led 
skillfully,  he  may  discover  for  himself  every  thought  in  the  sci- 
ence of  numbers  that  is  appropriate  to  his  stage  of  mental  devel- 
opment. This  he  should  be  left  to  do  alone — without  undue 
assistance  from  the  teacher,  this  being  the  law  of  mental  growth. 

Rensselaer^  Ind.  Lotta  Hester. 


PRACTICE  IN  ORAL  READING. 


Practice  in  Reading  is  of  two  kinds — individual  and  simul- 
taneous. 

Individual  practice  is  what  is  chiefly  and  in  many  cases,  ex- 
clusively relied  on  in  schools  to  form  the  pupil's  reading — a  fact 
sufficient  in  itself  to  account  for  the  imperfect  results  so  often 
attained.  Where  there  is  no  model  presented  for  his  imitation, 
and  little  or  no  instruction  is  given  him  in  reading,  practice  is  as 
likely  to  confirm  in  the  pupil  a  bad  style,  as  to  impart  to  him  a 
good  one.  This  is  the  fir^t  fault  then,  often  observable  In  read- 
ing practice — that  it  is  expected  to  accomplish  what  by  itself  it 
never  can.  Another  defect  common  to  the  practice  of  reading 
in  our  common  schools  is  that  it  fails  to  accustom  the  pupil  to 
continuous  reading.  He  can  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  a  sub- 
ject in  the  description  of  which  he  reads  only  a  detached  sentence. 
It  is  continuous  reading  that  he  will  have  to  practice  in  after-life 
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if  he  reads  at  all,  either  for  his  own  instruction  or  for  that  of  otb> 
ers ;  to  give  him  the  habit,  therefore^  of  sustaining  his  attention^ 
and  to  give  him  command  over  his  voice,  he  should  be  accos* 
tomed  to  the  reading  of  paragraphs. 

The  principle  of  simultaneous  practice  is  that  the  inferior  read- 
ers of  a  class  are  compelled  to  conform,  for  the  time,  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  better  readers.  It  influences  the  reading  of  the  class 
favorably  in  three  ways : — 

1 .  In  the  point  of  distinctness ;  the  mere  effort  required  from 
all  to  keep  together  improving  their  articulation. 

2.  It  improves  the  rate  of  reading  where  it  is  defective.  The 
quick  reader  it  moderates;  the  sluggish  it  stimulates;  drawing 
both  by  a  power  of  sympathy  which  they  can  not  resist,  to  aban- 
don for  a  time  their  peculiarities. 

3.  It  tends  to  remove  asperities  of  tone  and  modulation. 
Simultaneous  reading  involves  little  thought  work,  and  is  me* 

chanical  in  its  nature  and  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  always 
intelligently — to  accomplish  one  of  the  three  purposes  indicated. 

— Adapted  from  Currie, 


OPENING  EXERCISES— THIRD  AND  FOURTH 
GRADES. 


The  opening  exercises  consist  of  singing  devotional  soogs^ 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Bible  verses,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, alternating  with  the  XXIII  Psalm  or  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  morning  lesson.  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Psalm  may  be  sung  as  a  chant  for  variety. 

BIBLE   VERSES. 

These  verses  are  selected  by  the  pupils  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Each  child  is  prepared  on  a  certain  day  with  a  bible  vene 
beginning  with  **A.''  The  pupils  select  from  these  the  one 
which  they  can  most  easily  understand. 

Examples :  **  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches  and  loving  favor  than  silver  or  gold."  "Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you."  "  Even  a  child  is  known 
by  his  doings  whether  his  works  be  pure  or  whether  they  be 
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right"  ''Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  but  they 
that  speak  truth  are  his  delight." 

After  the  selection  has  been  made,  the  pupils  are  allowed  to 
give  their  own  thought  of  the  meaning.  The  teacher  by  illus- 
tration, makes  the  meaning  more  plain. 

Illustration:  ''Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her 
ways  and  be  wise ;  which,  having  no  guide,  overseer  or  ruler, 
provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the 
harvest."  » 

Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  the  ant-hill,  tell  them  about  its 
wonderful  structure,  its  builders,  their  queen,  workers  and  war- 
riors.    I^ead  the  pupils  to  apply  the  meaning  to  themselves. 

The  work  on  the  ant  can  be  done  as  rest  work  on  the  previous 
day. 

MORNING  LESSON. 

This  lesson  consists  in  a  portion  of  a  bible  story,  read  or  told 
by  the  teacher,  in  simple  and  attractive  language.  Last  year  the 
teacher  selected  one  story  for  each  month,  occasionally  changing 
the  story  for  a  parable  or  emblem,  or  had  the  pupils  select  and 
commit  verses  containing  certain  thoughts ;  as,  love,  truth,  obe- 
dience, etc.  Birthday  verses,  the  longest  and  shortest  verse, 
also  give  pleasing  variety. 

Manner  of  procedure :  i.  Read  or  narrate  a  portion  of  the 
story.  2.  Question  the  pupils  on  the  leading  points.  3.  Lead 
pupils  to  give  their  own  thought  of  its  meaning  and  application. 
4.  Write  upon  the  board  the  bible  precept  found  in  or  suggested 
by  the  lesson.  5.  After  the  entire  story  has  been  given,  let  the 
children  give  or  write  the  story  and  its  lesson  to  them. 

Each  day  allow  one  or  more  of  the  pupils  to  give  the  story  of 
the  previous  day,  in  order  that  they  may  more  plainly  see  the 
connection  between  the  old  and  the  new.  Show  pictures  repre- 
senting the  scene  when  possible.  Make  all  descriptions  vivid 
and  real. 

The  following  stories  were  taken  last  year  in  the  order  given : 

1.  The  Garden  and  its  Inhabitants. 

2.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren. 

3.  The  Wandering  Children  of  Israel.     Balaam's  Ass. 

4.  Gideon. 
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5.  Samson,  Samuel  and  Saul. 

6.  The  Shepherd  Boy  that  became  a  King. 
7*     Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Emblem.     "Consider  the  lilies,"  etc. 

8.  Queen  Esther. 

9.  Daniel. 

10.     The  Great  Teacher. 

The  following  gives  the  divisions  of  the  first  story  for  each  day 
of  the  month : 

Th€  Garden  and  its  Inhabitants. 

a.  Description  as  beautifully  given  by  Frothingham  in  his 

**  Stories  of  the  Patriarchs." 

3.  Outside  the  Gates. 

€,  Quarrel  of  the  First  Brothers. 

d.  Death  of  Abel.     Cain's  Flight. 

e.  The  Ark  and  the  Flood. 
/.  The  Tower  of  Babel. 

g.     Abraham's  Childhood. 

h.    Abraham's  Journey. 

/.     Visit  of  the  Angels. 

y.     Destruction  of  Sodom. 

k.    Lot's  Escape. 

/.     Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

m.   Isaac's  Two  Sons. 

n,    Jacob  cheats  Esau  of  his  Birthright. 

0,    Jacob  receives  his  Father's  Blessing.      ♦ 

/.    Jacob's  Flight 

q.    His  Dream. 

r.     History  of  his.  Twenty  Years'  Life  with  his  Uncle. 

s.     His  Return. 

/.     Meeting  of  the  Brothers. 

u.    Review  and  Application  to  Us. 

The  stories  were  given  in  this  order,  that  pupils  might  study 
the  stories  in  connection  with  the  country  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. '^The  Children  of  Israel"  was  studied  at  this  time  be^ 
cause  the  Third  Grade  were  studying  and  molding  the  peninsola 
of  Arabia.  The  Fourth  Grade  were  studying  and  molding  Africa. 
The  desert  where  the  Israelites  wandered  forty  y^ars,  the  (dace 
where  they  were  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  the 
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mount  where  Moses  received  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
Egypt  could  be  located,  thus  adding  interest  to  both  story  and 
country.  In  the  study  of  Daniel  a  description  of  Babylon,  its 
walls,  gates,  towers  and  hanging  gardens,  make  it  more  real. 
Representing  the  positions  of  the  armies  in  sand,  when  David 
killed  Goliah,  will  add  interest  also. 

Some  books,  valuable  for  their  simple,  attractive  language  and 
illustrations  are :  ** Stories  of  the  Patriarchs,"  ''Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,"  "Line  upon  Line,  Precept  upon  Precept,"  ** Stories 
of  David,"  "Descriptions  of  Jerusalem,"  "John  the  Baptist," 
"Christ's  Teaching  and  Death,"  "Ben  Hur,"  "The  Bible," 
Extracts  from  "Far  Off"  and  "  Near  at  Home,"  etc. 

Cora  Hill. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

[This  Department  it  conducted  by  Geo.  F.  Bass,  Supervinng  Pria.  Indianapolis  Khools.] 

LITTLE  THINGS. 


rr /STRAWS  show  which  way  the  wind  blows."     The  little 

^N   things  in  the  school  ro<5m  make  or  spoil  the  schooL 

f^^  The  neatness  of  the  school  room  has  much  to  do  with 

the  schooL     "A  place  for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its 

place"  should  be  the  rule  of  the  school  room. 

Under  the  general  head  of  Neatness  of  Room  might  be  men- 
tioned the  following :  Order  of  the  desks — teacher's  and  pupils* ; 
order  of  floor ;  curtains ;  erasers ;  pointers ;  blackboard  work,  by 
teacher  and  pupils. 

Every  teacher  who  expects  to  teach  neatness  and  order  to  the 
pupils  "must  be  what  he  expects  them^to  become."  The  teach- 
er's desk  should  be  a  model  of  neatness  and  order.  Each  article 
about  the  desk  should  be  in  its  appropriate  place  when  not  in  use. 
If  books,  paper,  pens,  jack-knives,  string,  tops,  etc.,  are  in  the 
desk  as  if  left  by  a  cyclone,  how  can  the  teacher  expect  the  pu- 
pils to  put  their  books  away  carefully  ?  On  the  other  hand,  let 
the  teacher  have  a  place  for  each  article  and  carefully  place  it 
there, — the  pupils  will  catch  the  spirit,  and  it  will  be  compara- 
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lively  easy  to  get  them  to  form  the  habit  of  keeping  their  desks 
orderly.  At  the  close  of  each  day  the  teacher  should  give  the 
pupils  time  to  put  their  ''things"  away  carefully;  at  the  same 
time  he  should  arrange  his  own  desk.  It  is  better  to  say  ''come 
boys"  than  "go  boys." 

Paper,  apple-pealings,  nut-shells,  etc,  should  be  kept  off  the 
floor.  The  floor  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  Some  mud  will,  of  necessity,  be  carried  in  sometimes; 
but  it  is  never  necessary  to  allow  any  of  the  above  named  things 
to  fall  on  the  floor. 

If  tlie  teacher  is  careful  about  such  things  the  pupils  will  learn 
to  be  so.  If,  when  he  sees  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  floor,  he 
picks  it  up,  pupils  will  do  so  too,  and  there  will  soon  be  a  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  keeping  the  floor  clean.  Very  Ittde  need 
to  be  said  about  it. 

Curtains  should  be  about  the  same  height,  except  when  they 
need  to  be  different  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  'Have  them  hang  straight,  not  "lop-sided."  Erasers 
and  pointers  should  not  be  left  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  so  that 
when  a  pupil  needs  to  use  one  he  must  walk  half-way  around  the 
room  to  get  it.  The  teacher  should  see  that  they  are  distributed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day.  Much  time  may  be  saved  in  this 
way.  Besides,  a  habit  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  future, 
is  formed. 

The  black-board  work  should  show  care.  Avoid  "slip-shod'' 
work.  Do  not  allow  large,  awkward  letters  and  figures  put  on 
the  board.  Have  pupils  economize  space  by  making  figures  of 
a  reasonable  size.  Have  a  plan  of  placing  examples  and  other 
work  on  the  board,  and  stick  to  it  until  it  is  mastered.  Writing 
need  not  be  Spencerian,«but  it  should  be  legible  and  neat 


FRACTIONS. 


Any  fifth  grade  pupil  of  average  ability  ought  to  be  able  to 
understand  all  the  necessary  and  ordinary  processes  of  "com- 
mon fractions." 

If  properly  presented  by  objects,  he  can  understand  what  the 
numerator  and  denominator  each  means.     Cut  a  sheet  of  paper 
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into  four  equal  pieces,  and  draw  a  horizontal  line  on  the  board, 
placing  a  figure  ±  under  it,  and  say,  ''That  shows  how  many 
«qual  parts  into  which  the  paper  is  divided."  Have  a  pupil  take 
three  of  them  and  place  the  figure  3  above  the  line  and  say, 
''That  shows  the  number  of  parts  taken.''  If  the  association  of 
these  figures  with  objects  be  kept  up  long  enough,  the  meaning 
of  numerator  and  denominator  can  not  be  forgotten ;  but,  even 
after  this,  if  all  their  force  is  spent  on  learning  a  formal  definition 
of  these  terms,  the  meaning  may  be  entirely  lost. 

Addition  of  fractions  is  sometimes  troublesome  because  pupils 
do  not  see  the  "sense  in  it."  Teachers  should  show  the  ''sense 
in  it"  It  will  take  time,  but  what  of  it  ?  It  takes  time  to  raise 
a  stalk  of  corn.  Growth  is  slow.  We  wish  to  add  }i  and  yi. 
Draw  a  horizontal  line  on  the  board  and  divide  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  Draw  another  of  the  same  length  under  it  and  divide  it 
into  three  equal  parts.  Now  draw  a  line  equal  to  ^  of  the  first 
and  another  equal  to  ^  of  the  second.  Place  them  together 
«nd  to  end  and  compare  with  the  whole  line.  "What  part  of  the 
whple  line  have  we?"  A  pupil  of  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
ingenuity  will  soon  be  able  to  see  that  we  have  just  |  of  the 
whole  line.  It  is  then  time  for  the  teacher  to  ask  such  questions, 
as  the  following:  '^Huw  many  sixths  of  the  line  does  one-half 
of  it  equal  ?"  "  How  many  sixths  does  one-third  equal  ?"  We 
are  now  ready  to  say  that  ^  =  f  and  ^  =  } ;  and  it  is  easily  seen 
that  if  we  add  the  numerators  and  place  the  result  over  the  like 
{common)  denominators,  that  we  have  really  added.  Pupils  now 
see  the  "sense  in  it"  and  where  the  rule  came  from,  and  they 
can  add.     The  only  thing  now  left  to  do  is,  add,  add,  add. 


READ  AS  THEY  TALK. 


"A  TEACHER  should  teach  children  to  read  as  they  talk."  This 
18  an  old  saying  and  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  old,  but  the  saying  of  it 
does  not  help  the  teacher  in  teaching  reading  nor  the  child  in 
learning  to  read.  It  has  been  said  in  institutes  by  the  instruct- 
ors, and  the  teachers  have  gone  to  their  schools  and  said  it,  and 
yet  there  is  not  one  pupil  in  a  thousand  nor  one  teacher  in  a 
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hundred  who  reads  as  he  talks.  Why  ?  Because  he  does  not 
think  before  he  reads,  as  he  does  before  he  talks.  A  little  girl 
was  asked  why  she  talked  so  much,  and  she  answered,  '*Betause 
Ps  dot  somelin  to  say."  Let  us  read  because  we. have  something 
to  say,  then  we  will  read  as  we  talk.  Bpt  to  get  something  to 
say  from  our  reading,  will  require  some  study  on  the  part  of  the 
,  pupils  and  more  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  to  how  to  guide  diem 
in  their  study.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  pupils  to  study  their 
reading.  It  is  about  on  a  par  with  telling  a  six-year-old  to  study 
his  a-b-c's. 

Teachers  should  furnish  their  pupUs  with  questions  or  topics 
as  guides  for  a  general  study  of  the  lesson,  and  during  the  reci- 
tation they  should  ask  questions  upon  each  sentence  that  would 
compel  the  pupil  to  get  the  thought  of  each  sentence.  The  pu- 
pil should  then  express  his  thought  by  reading  orally  the  sentence 
under  consideration.    Use  oral  reading  as  a  means  not  as  an  end. 


BRIEF  NOTES. 


Who  ? — Who  should  do  the  thinking,  the  teacher  or  the  pupil  ? 
Leave  the  exercise  to  the  pupil.  The  teacher  should  guide,  not 
tell.  He  should  think  for  himself,  but  not  for  the  pupil.  Ques- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  pupil  do  the  thinking.  It  does 
not  help  a  pupil  any  in  thinking,  for  a  teacher  to  tell  him  what 
he  (the  teacher)  thinks.     Stop  it. 

Pronunciation. — Look  in  Webster's  Dictionary  for  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  following ;  Bombast,  vagary,  bellows,  carbine, 
exhaust,  abstract,  concrete,  bestial,  almond,  concave,  accoustics, 
persist.  You  may  be  surprised  before  you  have  finished  the  list 
Teachers  should  study  Webster  more  than  they  do,  especially 
the  "front  part"  , 

Ten  Largest  Cities. — ^Teach  the  children  the  ten  largest 
cities  in  the  U.  S.  By  the  last  census  they  are :  (i)  New  York, 
(2)  Philadelphia,  (3)  Brooklyn,  (4)  Chicago,  (5)  Boston,  (6)  St 
Louis,  (7)  Baltimore,  (8)  Cincinnati,  (9)  San  Francisco,  (10) 
New  Orleans.     These  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  size. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


State  Supt.  Holcombe,  recently  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  following  question  :      ''- 

"  The  term  of  A,  a  county  superintendent,  expired  June  2,  and  B« 
his  successor,  was  elected  and  qualified  on  the  same  day.  On  May 
29  A  had  held  teachers*  examinations,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his 
t^rm  of  office  he  granted  licenses  and  issued  certificates  to  several 
teachers.  B  demanded  the  manuscripts  of  said  candidates,  that  he 
might  examine  them,  which  A  refused  to  give  up,  saying  that  he  had 
destroyed  them.  Is  this  granting  of  licenses  and  issuing  of  certifi« 
cates  legal  ? 

Answer:  The  power  and  authority  of  an  outgoing  superintendent 
ends  when  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  Whep  a  new  so- 
perintendent  is  elected  and  qualified  his  predecessor  is  no  longer  an 
officer  either  de  facto  or  de  jure,  and  all  acts  performed  by  him  as 
such  superintendent  after  the  termination  of  his  office  are  illegal  and 
void.**    Numerous  authorities  are  cited. 

This  ruling  will  aflect  many  counties  and  make  much  trouble.  In 
some  counties,  the  outgoing  superintendent  issued  the  licenses  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  new  superintendent.  It  is  clear  from  the 
above  that  licenses  issued  by  the  old  superintendent  after  the  new 
superintendent  had  gueUified,  are  illegal. 

TEACHERS*  READING  CIRCLE-^ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

1.  You  ask  to  whom  you,  as  county  manager,  are  to  send  the  fees 
collected  from  the  members  of  the  Reading  Circle.  You  should  re- 
tain the  fees  in  your  possession  until  Nov.  30,  188$,  at  which  time  you 
will  be  required  to  make  full  report  of  names  enrolled  and  moneys 
collected.    A  blank  will  be  fuinished  you  for  the  report. 

2.  You  inform  me  that  you  pursued  the  advanced  course,  last 
year,  and  desire  to  know  what  work  you  will  be  expected  to  do  this 
year.  I  think  that  Seelye's  Hickock  was  intended  to  be  a  full  equiv- 
alent for  Brooks's  Mental  Science.  Hence  I  would  suggest  a  further 
study  or  review  of  Seelye,  together  with  all  the  work  assigned  to  the 
present  year  except  the  work  in  Brooks. 

3.  You  ask  if  a  circle  may  pursue  the  work  of  last  year  instead 
of  the  present  year's  work.  I  answer,  yes — ^though  I  should  not  like 
to  encourage  such  a  plan.  An  examination  on  last  year's  work  will  be 
held  in  June,  1886,  in  connection  with  the  regular  examination,  and 
certificates  will  be  issued  on  satisfactory  examinations.  Since  any 
four  years  will  constitute  a  course.  I  can  not  see  why  you  should  not 
make  tht^work  of  1884-5  count  for  one  of  the  years.  However,  if 
you  pursue  that  work,  you  will  deprive  yourself  of  the  advantages  of 
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the  township  institute  reviews,  unless  you  pursue  the  work  of  both 
years  together;  and  that  will  be  a  greater  undertaking  than  I  should 
advise  teachers  to  enter  upon,  unless  a  large  portion  of  the  work  of 
'  18S4-5  be  review  work.  In  the  latter  case  it  might  be  advisable  to 
prepare  for  both  examinations  in  1886. 

4.  You  inquire  when  the  results  of  the  Reading  Circle  examina- 
tion will  be  announced.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  this  information, 
at  present.    The  MSS.  are  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

5.  To  your  inquity  as  to  published  outlines  of  work,  I  would  reply 
that  the  work  for  each  month  of  the  year  has  been  ass^yted,  and  the 
apportionment  is  published  in  the  Outline  of  Township  Institute 
Work  just  issued  by  the  Department.  We  will  endeavor  to  have  all 
the  monthly  outlines  prepared  and  published  promptly ;  but  should 
any  teacher  fail  to  receive  the  publications  containing  these,  he  need 
not  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  lesson  assigned. 

6.  You' inquire  if  members  who  prefer  to  review  last  year's  work 
during  the  coming  year  will  be  required  to  pay  the  yearly  dues — 2$ 
cents — this  year.  Certainly  they  will,  if  they  desire  to  be  considered 
tnembers  of  the  organization.  The  annual  dues  are  necessary  to 
membership,  and  are  assessed  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  pursued. 

The  above  are  from  my  recent  replies  to  inquiries. 

Hubert  M.  Skinkkr, 

Stc.  ami  Treat,  T.  It.  C 


Answer  to  Queries. — Ed.  School  Journal:  Mr.  M.  Mayerstein, 
of  Lafayette,  Indi,  mentions  certain  curi  us  roperties  of  uie  num- 
ber 142857,  and  asks,  "Who  cai  explain?'*  The  explanation  is 
simple  enough.  To  subtract  one  and  prefix  one  to  a  number  con- 
sisting of  six  figures,  adds  9^)9,999  to  it.  But  999  999  is  exactly  seven 
times  the  given  number.  To  add  seven  times  a  number  to  o.ice  the 
number,  of  course  gives  eight  times  the  number ;  to  twice  the  num- 
ber gives  nine  times  the  number,  and  so  on.  To  subtract  two  and 
prefix  two.  adds  twice  as  much  as  in  the  first  case,  and  hence  pro- 
duces respectively,  15,  16,  17  times  the  number,  etc. 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  C.  B.  Palmer. 

A  CURIOSITY— IS  ONE  EQUAL  TO  TWO  ? 

Let  x  =  y  Let  x  =  5         Then  y  =  5 

x«=  X  y     Then  5  =  5 
x»— y«  =  xy  — y»  5*  =  5  x  S 

(x  +  y)(x  — y)=y(x  — >)   5«— 5»=r5xs— 5 

X  +  y  =  y    (5+5)  (5-5)=5  (S  —  5) 
2y  =  y  5+5=5 

2=-  I  10=5 

or  2ssi 

L,E,D.(?) 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Outlines  to  the  Reading  Cirde  printed  last  month,  are  re- 
printed this  month,  to  accommodate  several  hundred  subscribers 
whom  we  could  not  supply  with  the  September  Journal. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  articlip  on  Chaucer,  by  Mrs.  Dennis. 
She  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles  to  accompany  the  work  of  the 
Reading  Circle  in  Literature.  Mrs.  Dennis  is  a  member  of  the  Read« 
ing  Circle  Board,  and  is  abundantly  able  to  render  valuable  aid  in 
this  direction. 

Literary  Societies  in  connection  with  district  schools  can  be 
made  the  means  of  much  good.  A  wise  teacher  can  so  direct  theqi 
as  to  secure  much  reading  and  general  culture  on  the  part  of  the 
older  pupils  and  interested  citixens.  Every  teacher  should  fed 
bound  to  do  something,  outside  of  school^  to  benefit  the  commonity 
in  which  he  lives. 

The  Journal's  Prosperfty. — The  friends  of  the  Journal  (and 
they  were  never  before  so  numerous  or  so  ardent)  wUl  be  glad  to 
know  that  notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  competition  its  circu- 
lation has  steadily  increased.  During  the  past  three  months  the 
bona  fide  subscription  list  has  been  increased  about  one  thousand^ 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  names  are  dropped  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  term  of  subscription.  This  is  the  best  possible  indicatioa 
that  the  Journal  contains  what  teachers  want.  Tliis  substantial  en* 
dorsement  is  highly  appreciated. 

"Stop  my  Journal.'*-  Teachers  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
asking  to  have  the  Journal  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  time  subscribed 
for,  as  it  stops  then  by  our  rule  of  business.  The  Journal  is  able  to 
live  without  forcing  itself  upon  its  subscribers  beyond  the  time  named 
in  the  terms  of  subscription.  The  law  that  gives  an  editor  the  power 
to  collect  for  a  paper  sent  beyond  the  time  contracted  and  paid  for 
is  unjust  and'should  be  repealed. 

The  Journal  will  be  continued  gladly,  if  the  request  is  made,  even 
when  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  advance  payment.  The  Journal's 
course  is  good  sense,  good  business,  and  simple  justice. 


TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEES  GONE  WRONG. 

Every  reader  of  the  Journal  has  learned,  ere  this,  through  his 
couiity  paper,  that  a  few  trustees  have  issued  warrants  on  their  town- 
ships for  large  sums  of  money,  and  have  shared  the  proceeds  of  these 
warrants  with  the  rascally  agents  who  concocted  the  scheme.    How 
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many  trustees  may  have  been  led  astray  can  not  now  be  stated,  bat 
certainly  not  nearly  as  many  as  would  be  inferred  by  the  amoiintof' 
cricicism  the  disclosures  have  caused.  Up  to  date  oaly  ten  hare 
been  detected,  and  as  the  whole  number  is  about  one  thousand,  not 
counting  the  trustees  of  cities,  the  percent  is  very  small. 

Son.e  of  these  trustees  (now  in  Canada)  have  issued  warrants  to- 
the  amount  of  130,000  and  $40  000,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  townships  will  be  bound  to  pay  anything  beyond  the  valii^  of 
goods  actually  received,  wl  ich  will  be  a  comparatively  small  amount. 
Of  course  the  feeling  against  these  trustees  is  very  intense.  The  al- 
most univer  al  opinion  is  that  the  present  law  gives  the  trustee  too- 
much  absolute  power  and  should  be  changed.  Here  lies  the  danger. 
Because  a  few  men  have  abused  the  confidence  ri posed  in  themthe- 
maoy  must  suffer.  To  limit  the  power  of  the  lew  the  fear  is  that  so- 
many  restrictions  will  be  placed  upon  trustees  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  furnish  to  the  schools  much  that  they  reaUy  need. 

While  there  is  a' great  deal  of  excellent  "school  supplies'*  there is^ 
a  great  deal  offered  to  trustees  that  is  practically  worthless  for  public 
school  use,  and  the  prices  are  ofte  extortionate.  Trustees  ^ould 
first  be  sure  that  an  article  is  needed^  and  then  take  time  to  leaiik 
that  the  price  is  reasonable.  The  amount  that  these  few  absconding 
trustees  have  stolen  is  nothing  comp-  red  with  what  trustees  throitgh. 
ignorance  and  hasty  action  have  wasted. 


CONCERNING  INSTITUTES. 


The  reports  of  institutes  have  been  cut  down  to  the  minimunLi. 
Lack  of  space  makes  this  necessary.  As  stated  in  last  month's  issue 
the  institutes  this  year  have  been  much  better  than  ever  before. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this,  and  yet  aU  institutes  have  not  been 
equally  good.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  yet  wasted  in  "organizii^" 
in  waiting  for  motions,  in  enrolling,  in  reading  minutes,  in  waiting 
for  order,  etc.  The  institute  is  not  a  literary  society,  but  a  sekoel^  of 
which  the  county  superintendent  is  principal.  If  the  Superintendent 
will  simply  select  a  secretary,  a  person  to  preside  in  his  absence,  the 
necessary  committees,  etc.,  he  will  save  tim^  and  give  just  as  good 
satisfaction.  By  passing  slips  of  paper  the  enrollment  can  be  made 
in  five  minutes.  As  a  rule  the  reading  of  minutes  is  a  waste  of  time. 
Teachers  must  take  their  own  notes  if  they  are  to  be  benefited  by 
them.  Except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  minutes  are  printed  no- 
use  is  made  of  them.  If  the  minutes  are  to  be  printed,  let  a  oom- 
mittet  correct  them,  and  thus  save  time. 

The  instruction  has  been '^a^<^— much  better  than  erer  before.  As- 
a  rule  one  or  more  persons  from  abroad  have  been  employed,  and 
the  work  done  by  resident  teachers  has  been  generally  carefully  pre- 
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f>ared  and  well  received.  In  a  few  counties  may  still  be  found  a 
**' committee  on  program/'  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  and  assign  the 
work  from  day  to  day.  It  is  not  fair  for  either  instructors  or  institute, 
to  ask  persons  to  give  lessons  which  have  not  been  carefully  pre- 
pared. Instructors  should  be  notified  weeks  in  advance,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  *^o  make  the  best  possible  preparation.  Teachers 
who  spend  time  and  money  to  attend  these  institutes  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  waste  their  time  in  listening  to  impromptu  exercises.  "  The 
best  is  none  too  good." 

The  general  testimony  of  superintendents  is  that  it  is  best  to  have 
at  least  one  good  worker,  for  the  entire  week,  from  abroad.  Even 
'if  the  stranger  is  no  better  than  the  home  talent,  he  presents  his  les- 
sons in  new  form  and  adds  the  ze^t  of  novelty.  We  have  heard 
■some  excellent  lessons  from  resident  instructors,  that  were  not  ap- 
preciated, simply  because  the  teachers  for  years,  in  institutes,  asso- 
•ciations,  and  township  meetings,  had  grown  accustomed  to  their 
manners  and  general  thought.  ^  ^ 

While  the  average  attendance  has  been  better  than  in  former 
years,  some  counties  are  still  subject  to  criticism.  It  is  a  bad  indica- 
tion when  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  first  day,  and  when  the  irregularity  is  such  that  not 
more  than  75  per  cent,  are  present  at  any  one  time.  It  is  also  a  bad 
indication  for  both  teachers  and  superintendent  when  the  exercises 
are  frequently  disturbed  by  persons  passing  in  and  out — ^and  still 
"worse  when  at  the  close  of  a  recess  the  next  exercise  must  begin  with 
one- third  of  the  seats  vacant. 

There  certainly  is  no  reason  why  all  the  rules  of  a  well  organized 
school  should  not  be  observed  in  an  institute. 

A  Model  County. — Supt.  D.  M.  Nelson,  of  Jasper  county,  an- 
nounced that  his  institute  would  open  on  Monday  morning  at  9 
o'clock.  When  the  hands  of  the  clock  indicated  nine  he  rang  his 
bell,  conducted  his  opening  exercises,  mad^  his  little  speech,  and  at 
exactly  ten  minaies  past  nine  Howard  Sandison,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  was  on  the  floor  giving  the  first  lesson,  with  ninety  five  teach- 
•ers  in  their  seats,  (one  hundred  and  five  is  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  this  county),  and  at  noon  iii  teachers  had 
•enrolled  their  names.  The  work  of  Monday  forenoon  was  as  full 
and  complete  as  that  of  any  other  half  day  session  of  the  week.  In 
no  other  county  have  we  seen  teachers  actually  run  for  fear  of  being 
tardy.  Other  counties  may  have  done  as  well,  but  they  have  not 
come  under  our  observation.  Many  others  have  done  nearly  as 
well — excellently  well.  Jasper  county  is  singled  out  in  this  way  not 
lor  the  purpose  of  giving  it  special  praise,  however  deserving  it  may 
anay  be,  but  to  show  what  is  attainable  in  this  regard. 

TiM£  TO  Hold  Institutes. — There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to- 
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ward  holding  county  institutes  in  the  month  of  August  Whether 
this  is  wise  or  otherwise  is  not  quite  dear.  In  those  counties  in 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  schools  begin  in  October  Or  November^ 
a  later  date  for  the  institute  would  be  better.  The  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania contains  only  6y  counties,  and  31  of  these  hold  their  annual 
connty^institute  in  December,  and  only  two  in  August.  Indiana^ 
contains  92  counties,  and  over  75  of  these  hold  their  institutes  in 
August. 
The  subject  will  admit  of  careful  thought  and  consideration. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


'4 

BY  S 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  AUGUST. 

Reading.— I.  Why  should  pupils  be  required  to  make  a  thought 
analysis  of  a  lesson  before  reading  it  orally  ? 

2.  Describe  the  alphabet  method  of  teaching  reading,  and  state 
in  what  respects  inferior  to  either  the  phonetic  or  word  method. 

3.  What  is  a  good  method  of  conducting  the  recitation  of  a  Foutb 
Reader  class  ? 

4.  How  can  a  knowledge  of  American  literature  be  obtained  by 
the  reading  classes  of  our  public  schools? 

5.  Name  five  American  poets  and  mention  at  least  one  selection 
from  the  works  of  those  named. 

6«  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  a  stanza  of  poetry  selected  by 
the  superintendent. 

Penmanship. — i.    What  letters  are  but  one  space  in  height? 

2.  What  is  the  height  of  r  and  sf    Of  /  and  df 

3.  What  is  meant  by  principles  in  penmanship  ? 

4.  Where  should  we  begin  in  forming  the  small  letters  ?  Where 
end? 

5.  Analyze  u,  v,  c,  /,  JV. 

NoTB.— Your  writing  in  antwenng  these  questions  will  be  taken  as  a  tpetumtmdifmr 
penmanship,  and  will  be  marked  50  or  below,  according  to  merit. 

Arithmetic. — i.  What  is  arithmetic  ?  Notation?  Numeration? 
The  Arabic  Notation  ?    The  Roman  Notation  ?  5  pts.  2  each. 

2.  What  is  the  interest  of  $41,361.18  at  6/^  for  5  years,  7  months, 

3  days  ?  Ans.  10 

3.  A  note  of  I345.60,  dated  Feb.  5,  1863,  was  paid  Aug.  20,  1865, 
and  the  amount  was  $407,0884  what  was  the  rate  per  cent.?  Gire 
the  rule.  Rule  5,  ans.  $, 

4.  What  is  the  face  of  a  note  dated  July  5,  1871,  and  payable  in 

4  months,  to  produce  $811,  when  discounted  at  g%?    Define  bank 
discount.  Ans.  5.  de£  S 
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5.  How  large  a  draft,  payable  in  60  days  after  sight,  can  be 
bought  for  1798.80,  exchange  being  1^9^  premium,  and  interest  8^? 

Process  5,  ans.  5 

6.  From  the  sum  of  64.5  and  0.5  take  their  product  5,  5 

7.  What  will  2  pk.,  7  qt.  of  chestnuts  cost  at  I3.12}  a  bushel? 
Solve  by  aliquots.  Proc.  5,  ans.  5 

8.  If  32  men  can  dig  a  ditch  40  r  J.  long,  6  ft.  wide  and  3  ft,  deep 
in  9  days,  working  8  hours  a  day,  how  many  men  can  dig  a  ditch  15 
rd.  long,  4},  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  in  12  days,  working  6  houis  a 
day?  Ans.  10 

9.  A,  B,  and  C  are  partners  in  business.  A's  capital  is  twice  B*s 
and  three  times  C's,  and  their  profits  in  business  are  $4,675.  What 
is  the  share  of  each  ?  Analysis  5,  ans.  5 

10.  Two  boys  start  from  the  same  point,  and  one  walks  96  rods 
due  north,  and  the  other  72  rods  due  east.    How  far  are  they  apart  ? 

Ans.  10 
Geography. — i.    Name  three  races  of  people  found  in  Asia,  and 
name  all  the  oceans  that  border  that  continent. 

2.  Name  four  of  the  chief  productions  of  the  East  India  Islands* 
and  locate  their  largest  city. 

3.  Name  five  important  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  five 
important  seaports  in  the  same. 

4.  Where  are  the  following :  English  Channel,  Baltic  Sea,  Am- 
sterdam, Port  Natal,  and  British  Guiana? 

5.  Name  the  form  of  government  in  each  of  the  following  coun- 
tries :    China,  Brazil,  France,  Russia,  and  Mexico. 

6.  Describe  the  influence  of  the  Andes  mountains  on  the  climate 
and  vegetation  of  S.  A.,  in  not  more  than  ten  lines. 

7.  Sketch  the  outline  of  Illinois,  showing  th  )  Illinois  River,  the 
location  of  Chicago,  Bloomington,  Springfield,  and  Peoria. 

8.  Name  five  rivers  of  the  U.  S.  that  are  of  great  value  on  account 
of  their  navigability.  Five  of  them  that  are  valuable  chiefly  for  water- 
power. 

9.  Sup  ose  a  vessel  at  Pittsburg :  What  co  ild  be  obtained  there 
which  it  would  be  profitable  to  ship  to  New  Orleans  ?  What  could 
you  profitably  take  on  as  a  com  letion  of  the  load  at  Cin  .innati  ? 

10.  What  relation  do  the  winds  sustain  to  the  distribution  of 
moisture  over  the  earth  ? 

Grammar. — i.  Illustrate  in  sentences  five  uses  of  the  pronoun. 
Designate. 

2.  Punctuate  the  following,  giving  reasons : 

4.  There,  is  a  fierce  conflict  between  good  and  evil  but  good 

is  in  the  ascendant  and  must  triumph. 
d.  Avoid  affectation  it  is  a  contemptib.e  weakness. 

3.  What  relative  words  join  adjective  clauses  to  the  words  they 
modify  ?    Give  examples. 
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4.  fn  what  respects  are  the  participle  and  infin'tive  alike  ?  Hov 
are  they  different,  and  how  do  they  both  differ  from  the  verb  ? 

<.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  singular  and  plural  uses  of  the 
collective  noun.    State  what  determines  the  number  of  such  nouns. 

6.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following,  giving  reasons : 
a.  Give  it  to  whomever  comes. 

d.   Whom  did  you  suppose  it  was  ? 
c    Whoever  I  send  will  go. 

7.  How  does  the  subjunctive  differ  from  the  other  modes  ? 

8.  Analyxe-*"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear." 
o.    State  the  office  of  the  underscored  words  in  the  following: 
*'  For  it  is  wrong  to  steal." 

10.     How  does  a  clause  differ  from  z.  sentence  ? 

Orthography. — i.    Name  the  mutes.    Why  are  they  so  railed? 

2.  Give  a  table  of  the  long  vowels,  illustratin  \  the  use  of  each  by 
naming  a  word  in  which  it  is  found. 

3.  WLat  is  a  primitive  word  ?    Give  five. 

4  Show  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  by  using  them  cor- 
rec  ly  in  sentences:  Principal,  principle;  vein,  vain,  saiio.',  sailer, 
canon,  cannon,  elicit,  illicit. 

5  Give  the  proper  diacritical  marking  of  the  following  words: 
Kerosene,  gouge,  forehead,  victuals,  Indiana. 

6.  Giv;:  the  correct  spelling  of  the  following  words,  and  mark  the 
accent:  Sator.  dominear.  grammar,  guttersJ,  coersion,  cinamon, 
chimnies,  potatos,  substract^on,  Teusday. 

Physiology. — 1.    How  is  alcohol  produced  in  fermented  liquors? 

2.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  gland.    Name  five  of  the  largest. 

3.  Describe  the  structure  ard  growth  of  the  hair. 

4.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

5.  Describe  a  vertebra. 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  nose. 

7.  How  is  nearsightedness  produced  ? 

8.  Describe  the  bones  of  the  ear. 

9.  Describe  the  crystalline  lens. 

10.    What  is  the  pulse?    How  often  does  the  pulse  beat? 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.  Define  cur  osity.  Discriminate  be- 
tween curiosity  that  is  genuine  and  that  which  is  spurious. 

2.  How  would  you  proceed  to  fix  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  pn- 
pil  so  that  it  will  be  remembered  ? 

3.  Why  can  not  a  pup'l  study  or  recite  effectively  when  there  is 
intense  activity  of  the  emotions  ? 

4.  Why  is  it  not  well  to  engage  in  severe  study  immediately  after 
a  full  meal  ? 

5.  Why  should  not  prizes  be  offered  to  pupils  as  a  motive  to 
study  ? 

U.  S.  History. — i.   When  and  where  did  the  first  legislative  body 

assemble  in  America  ?  5,  5 

2.    Tell  briefly  the  story  of  the  Charter  Oak.  10 
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3.  As  tea  with  the  tax  added  was  cheaper  in  America  than  in 
England,  why  d  d  the  Americans  destroy  it  m  Boston  harbor  ?       10 

4.  Name  one  Pole,  two  Frenchmen  and  two  Germans  who  gave 
effectual  aid  to  the  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  5  pts. 

4.  What  State  was  not  represented  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion ?  10 

6.  What  c  lebrated  national  son?  was  compos  d  in  the  midst  of 
a  battle  of  the  war  of  181 2  ?    What  of  its  author  ?  S»  ^>  3 

7.  What  event  occurred  in  1848  that  led  to  the  rapid  settlement 
of  an  important  part  of  the  territory  gained  from  Mexico  ?  10 

8.  What  State  was  permanently  divided  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
war?  By  whom  was  it  divided?  Under  what  name  was  the  new 
State  admitted  ?  3>  4*  3 

9.  What  important  political  event  occurred  in  1876  which  seemed 
to  make  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  desirable  ?    How  was  it 

settled  ?  5,  5 

10.  What  connection  had  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain 
mith  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ?  10 


Bones  of  the 
2. 

Lower  Limb. 
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ANSWERS  TO  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Physiology.— I.  The  cerebellum  is  one  of  the  three  chief  divi- 
■sions  of  the  lower  or  smaller  brain,  and  is  situated  in  the  posterior 
and  lower  part  of  the  skull.  It  is  composed  of  gray  and  white  ner- 
vous matter,  the  white  being  internal.  Its  chief  function  is  to  regu- 
late the  muscular  movements  of  the  body, — it  being  the  source  of 
the  acquired  automatic  motions  of  the  body,  such  as  standing  2tnd 
walking. 

f  Upper.  —      Femur. 
{       Patella, 
\       Tibia, 
Middle.  I       Fibuld. 
X  7  Tarsals, 
\  J  Metatarsals, 
^  Lower.    [  14  Phalanges. 

3.  The  optic  is  the  second  pair  of  cranial  nerves.  They  spring 
from  the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  unite  and  in 
part  exchange  fibres  in  the  optic  commissure  underneath  the  front 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  thence  pass  as  separate  trunks  to  the  eye-balls. 
The  retina  is  the  expansion  of  an  optic  nerve,  in  part. 

4.  Reflex  action  is  action  stimulated  by  a  nerve  center  without 
the  direct  or  conscious  intervention  of  the  brain. 

5.  The  cilia  of  the  air  passages  are  motor  tissues,  essentially  com- 
posed of  cells,  upon  the  surface  of  which  are  fine  threads  having  a 
constant  outward  motion.  They  are  of  special  value  in  that  they 
bring  up  from  the  deeper  portions  of  the  lungs  such  fluids,  etc.,  as 
are  likely  to  prove  noxious. 


/ 
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6.  Arteries  carry  blood  away  from  the  heart ;  veins  toward  ih» 
heart. 

8.  The  skeleton  of  the  body  is  at  first  largely  cartilaginous,  with 
calcified  nuclei  here  and  there.  It  is  thus  quite  tough,  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  animal  matter,  and  is  rather  more  solid  in  stracture* 
As  the  person  reaches  and  passes  middle  life,  however,  the  propor- 
tion  of  lime  is  larger  and  the  skeleton  more  brittle. 

9.  The  gastric  juice  is  secreted  by  the  peptic  glands  in  the  walls 
of  the  stomach  toward  the  pyloric  end.  It  is  acid  and  slightly  bitter 
in  taste.  Its  precise  composition  can  not  be  given,  because  it  can 
not  be  obtained  free  from  admixture  with  mucous  and  saliva.  Its 
special  function  is  to  act  upon  albuminoids — proteids  and  casein — and 
prepare  them  by  chemical  change  for  digestion. 

10.  Fermentation  is  a  chemical  change  produced  in  certain  or-^ 
ganic  bodies  by  means  of  substances  known  as  ferments.  By  some» 
these  changes  are  attributed  to  the  developihent  of  living  organisms 
in  the  bodies  through  the  action  of  the  ferments ;  by  others  they  are 
attributed  to  certain  conditions  in  the  fermenting  substances  them- 
selves. The  various  kinds  of  fermentation  commonly  spoken  of  are 
the  alcoholic,  lactic,  saccharine,  mucous,  butyric,  putrefactive  and 
acetic.    Alcohol  arrebts  fermentation. 

Reading. — i.  The  preparation  to  be  made  by  the  teacher  before 
attempting  to  teach  a  class  to  read  a  selection  from  the  Fifth  Reader^ 
depends  very  much  upon  the  selection.  Some  selections  require  the 
knowledge  of  physical  surroundings ;  others,  of  subjective  purposes, 
thought  or  sentiment ;  others,  especially  of  voice  culture,  etc.  (See 
suggestions  in  last  month's  Journal.) 

2.  Five  uses  of  the  dictionary  in  the  preparation  of  a  reading  les- 
son may  be :  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning,  pronunciation  and 
synonyms  of  words,  to  learn  something  of  mythology,  biography,  etc. 

3.  Five  American  authors  whose  works  children  may  safely  read 
are  Louise  M.  Olcott,  "Grace  Greenwood,'^  Hawthorne.  "Oliver 
Optic,"  Abbott,  Trowbridge,  etc. 

4.  Punctuation  marks  are  to  indicate  the  grammatical  relations 
of  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  Their  bearing  upon  the  expression  of 
the  sentence  is  small.  The  length  of  pause  can  not  be  regulated  by 
them. 

5.  For  the  correct  silent  reading  of  a  sentence  there  is  necessary 
(i)  the  interpretation  of  the  thought,  (2)  the  realization  of  the  thought 
and  sentiment,  (3)  a  strong  predisposition  of  sympathy  or  antago- 
nism. 

History. — i.  Hardy,  stern  in  character,  unflinching  in  their  de- 
votion to  duty  and  to  their  convictions,  religious  and  political,  the 
New  Englanders  came  to  a  barren  and  sterile  country  to  enjoy  civi 
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and  religious  liberty,  and  educate  their  children ;  in  all  this  they 
differed  from  the  settlers  of  Virginia,  who  were  gentlemen  by  birth, 
unused  to  labor,  and  idle,  poor,  and  emigrating  in  hopes  of  making 
large  fortunes  with  which  to  return  home  to  live  in  luxury. 

2.  It  was  a  scheme  originated  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  John* 
Locke,  based  upon  the  Aristocratic  idea ;  the  country  was  divided 
into  large  estates  to  which  were  attached  hereditary  titles  carrying 
with  them  g^eat  privileges  and  immunities.  No  provision  in  this 
scheme  being  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people  who  had 
come  to  a  wilderness  to  improve  their  condition  and  promote  their 
political  rights,  and  the  entire  condition  of  the  country  and  its  sur- 
roundings being  utterly  opposed  to  the  success  of  such  a  scheme,  it 
failed. 

3.  The  Writs  of  Assistance,  authorizing  any  custom's  officer  to- 
enter  any  man's  houie  in  search  of  smuggled  goods,  were  resisted  as- 
violating  the  right  of  each  man  to  hold  his  house  sacred  against  the- 
entrance  of  even  the  King.  The  Mutiny  Act,  which  compelled  the 
colonists  to  supply  all  provisions  and  quarters  for  the  soldiers  sent 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  Parliament,  and  which  they  regarded  as  in- 
tended to  enslave  them,  they  resisted  with  the  utmost  indignation. 

4*  After  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor,  the  British- 
government  retaliated  by  appointing  Gen.  Gage  as  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  utmost  opposition  and 
excitement.  The  port  of  Boston  was  closed  by  act  of  Parliament,, 
destroying  all  business  and  causing  great  distress.  The  Governor 
of  Virginia  dissolved  the  Assembly  which  had  protested  against  these 
measures.  Rebellion  against  these  tyrannous  acts  led  to  such  active 
warfare  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  as  compelled  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  issue  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  setting- 
forth  the  action  by  which  they  had  been  driven  and  the  course  of 
Great  Britain  which  had  compelled  them  to  it. 

5.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 

6.  Gen.  Taylor  was  sent  to  hold  the  territory  between  the  Rio* 
Grande  and  the  Neuces,  in  dispute  between  Mexico  and  Texas.  In 
obeying  orders  he  won  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  captured  Monterey,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista 
with  a  few  thousand  soldiers,  overcoming  Santa  Anna  with  20,000*- 
Gen.  Scott,  ordered  to  take  chief  command  in  Mexico,  bombarded 
and  took  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  fought  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  driv- 
ing off  Santa  Anna  hastily,  took  Puebla  without  resistance,  and  storm- 
ing the  heights  before  the  City  of  Mexico,  Contreras,  Cherubusco, 
and  Chapultepec,  eventually  captured  the  City,  which  virtually  .closed 
the  war. 

7.  That  lying  south  of  the  Gila  River,  now  known  as  the  Gadsdeik 
Purchase. 
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8.  President  Monroe ;  the  Capital  being  Monrovia. 

9.  By  separating  theiforces  in  the  Gulf  States  from  those  in  the 
viorth  part  of  the  Confederacy ;  by  learing  Hood  to  be  literally  de- 
stroyed with  his  army  by  Thomas ;  and  by  the  moral  effect  of  show- 
ing the  South  how  utterly  unable  they  were  to  hold  their  own  ter- 
ritory. 

10.  This  must  be  answered  according  to  the  judgment  of  each 
candidate,  who  should,  however,  be  required  to  give  sound  reasons 
for  his  opinion.  ^ 

Geography. — i.    The  South  Frigid  Zone. 

2.  (a)  The  Potomac,    {d)  The  Susquehanna. 

3.  (a)  Venezuela,     (d)  Peru,     (c)  Ecuador,     (d)  Brazil. 

4.  {a)  Pyrenees,  {d)  The  Ural  Mountains  form  a  portion  of  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

5.  Newfoundland  is  situated  east  of  the  Gulf*of  St.  Lawrence,  on 
the  east  coast  of  British  America ;  Ceylon  is  southeast  of  India,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  Hayti  is  east  of  Cuba ;  Candia  is  southeast  of 
Oreece,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  Porto  Rico  is  one  of  the  Greater 
Antilles,  situated  east  of  Hayti. 

6.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  a  mountain  in  the  Torrid  Zone  the  veg- 
etation is  tropical  like  that  in  the  surrounding  country;  between 
4000  and  8000  feet  grow  the  plants  of  the  warm  temperate  zone,  the 
trees  being  a  lustrous,  evergreen  foliage ;  from  8,000  to  10.000  feet 
the  deciduous  forests  of  the  temperate  zone  appear ;  above  this  alti- 
tude is  found  only  such  vegetation  as  belongs  to  the  cold- temperate 
and  polar  zones,  the  summits  are  rock  covered  by  perpetual  snow. 

/.  The  North  Frigid  Zone,  in  which  are  islands  and  a  portion  of 
Alaska,  British  America  and  Greenland;  the  North  Temperate  Zone, 
including  the  remaining  part  of  British  America,  all  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  portion  of  Mexico ;  the  Torrid  Zone,  embracing  the 
southern  half  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  together  with  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

8.  (a)  Yang  tse  Kiang,  Yenisei,  Hoang-Ho,  Lena,  Indns.  (3) 
Himalayyas,  Kuen-lun,  Thian-Shan,  Khin-gan,  Altai. 

9.  The  river  Rhine  takes  its  rise  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  across  Germany  and  Holland,  into  the  North  Sea. 

10'.  (a)  Lyons,  Milan,  (d)  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  (c)  Herat  is 
situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Afghanistan. 

Grammar. — i.  The  subject  and  predicate  each  may  be  modified 
by  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause.  Subject  modifiers :  i.  Large  trees 
are  in  the  forest ;  2.  The  flowers  on  the  prairies  look  beautiful ;  3. 
The  letter  which  he  sent  was  lost.  Predicates  modified:  i.  Indus- 
try produces  wealth;-  2.  The  childrenNare  playing  in  the  watet ;  3. 1 
think  he  has  not  come. 
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2.  I.  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction?  2. 
Who  can  count  the  number  of  the  stars  ?  3.  Variety  of  expression 
and  emphasis.  \ 

3.  The  propositions  of  a  compound  sentence  are  of  equal  rank. 
The  complex  sentence  consists  (ii  one  principal  proposition  and  one 
or  more  subordinate  clauses. 

4.  The  different  kinds  of  clauses  in  a  complex  sentence  are : 

1.  Adjective ;  as,  He  wkem  thou  loves t  is  sick,        « 

2.  Adverbial ;  as.  He  died  that  we  mi^^ht  live, 

3.  Substantive ;  as,  He  convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong. 

5.  a.  An  adjective  modifying  form, 

b.  An  adverb  modifying  is  supposed, 

c.  An  adverb  denoting  purpose. 

6.  A  collective  noun,  when  used  in  the  plural  form,  or  when  it 
represents  the  collection  as  a  unit,  is  of  the  neuter  gender ;  otherwise 
the  gender  corresponds  to  the  sex  of  the  individuals  composing  the 
collection. 

7.  a.  Relative  pronoun ;  as,*Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown,    b.  Conjunctive  adverb;  as.  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

8.  a.  What  do  you  ask  for  these  apples?  The  pronoun  them 
should  not  be  used  for  the  adjectives  these  and  tho^e.  b.  This  is  the 
prefercUfle  of  the  two.  Preferable  implies  choice  and  can  not  be  com., 
pared,  c.  He  is  the  better  of  the  two.  The  comparative  degree  is 
ordinarily  used  when  two  objects  are  considered. 

9.  a.  It  is  a  pronoun,  third,  singular,  nominative,  subject  of  the 
verb  is  written.  The  antecedent  of  it  is  indefinite,  b.  Is  written  is 
a  verb,  irregular,  transitive,  passive  voice,  indicative,  present,  third, 
singular,  to  agree  with  its  object  it.  Array  is  a  noun,  common,  neu- 
ter, third,  singular,  and  object  of  the  preposition  in, 

10.  The  present  tense  represents  what  is  taking  place  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  or  it  is  used  to  express  a  universal  truth.  The  present  per-- 
feet  tense  relates  to  an,  action  completed  in  the  present  time,  or  to  a 

condition  of  affairs  that  has  continued  up  to  the  present. 

Science  of  Teaching. — i .  Imagination  is  that  power  of  the  mind 
by  which  we  make  new  creations  out  of  materials  already  in  the  mind, 
sjid  picture  to  ourselves  places  and  things  which  we  have  not  seen. 

2.  In  teaching  geography  the  imagination  enables  the  pupil  to  see- 
with  the  mind  the  mountain,  the  river,  the  city,  the  people,  etc.,  whiclr 
he  has  read  of  or  heard  described,  but  which  he  has  not  seen. 

3*  The  chief  purpose  in  hearing  a  recitation  in  the  Second  Reader,, 
is  to  secure  facility  in  recognizing  words  and  their  relations  to  one- 
another  in  the  sentence  given,  and  to  give  proper  expression  to  the 
thought  thus  represented.  Other  purposes- are  spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  learning  of  new  words. 
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4.  The  characteristics  of  a  good  recitation  are :  (i )  a  clear  state- 
ment of  what  the  text  gives ;  (2)  in  a  goo4  tone  of  voice;  (3)  widi 
-some  collateral  facts  not  found  in  the  text.  Children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  get  something  outside. 

$•  '  Punishment  as  a  motive  to  study  is  a  failure.  It  puts  the  niiid 
in  a  condition  farthest  removed  from  that  required  for  the  best  study. 
Punishment  distracts  the  mind  and  irritates  the  feelings ;  study  re- 
<iuires  concentration  of  mind  and  composure. 

ARiTHMKTia— 1.     75  ^  =  cost;  I20  ^  r=  selling  price. 
I30  ^  —  75  ^  =  45  ^,  gain. 
45  %  w  what  %  of  75  ^. 
45  ^  —  60  ^  of  75  ^.     Ans.  60  ^. 
.2.     3.1416  X  40  rd*  =  125.664  rd.,  circumference. 
(40  rd.,  or  diameter,) 'X  •7^54  =  1256.64  sq.  rd. 
1256  64  sq.  rd.  -i-  160  sq.  rd.  =  7.854  A.    Ans. 

3.  ^mJiJ^=  "28.57 +  bu.    Sq.  of  diameter  X. 7854. 

4.  1  yr.  I  mo.  24  da.  =  fj  yr. 

S75.50  X  .075  X  J*  =  S6.51  +  int. 

5.  84  cd. :  150  cd. 

10  da. :  12  da. :  :  8  men  : 
5  hr.  ;  7  hr.     Ans.,  24  men. 
•6.     1/(40  ft.)«+  (30  ft.)«  =  50  ft.,  Ans. 
7.     1^.074256  =  .4203  -f,  Ans. 

:8.     Since  A's  capital  is  2}  X  ^\  then  their  gain  must  be  in  the  itatio  of 
2  to  5.  .1 

B  gete  f  of  gain,  or  (I1200,)  =  $342 J,  first  year. 

A    "    f    *«         "        *•     =    857f,        *' 

B    "    I    '•         •*        "      =    4^f  second  year. 

^    a     a     u  <f         «      S33    720        *'  "  V 

$342f  -f-  $480  =  |822f,  B's  gain, 

$8571   I   »720  =  $iS77^,  A's  gain. 
9.     )/io  A  X  "^  ^q  rd.B40  length  of  one  side. 

4  X  40  rd.  »  160  rd.,  Ans. 

,0.   iiJ<^ii-4i4  yd.  l2.75X4ii(yd.)->i»3A- 


MISCELLANY. 


^    The  new*  Mechanics*  Shop  at  Purdue  University  is  completed  and 
•occupied. 

Wabash  College  has  opened  in  good  trim  and  will  continae  to 
•do  the  high  order  oif  work  for  which  it  is  noted.  Dr.  Tattle  seems  to 
retain  his  original  vigor  and  energy. 

The  Home  and  School  Visitor,  a  youth's  paper  published  by 
D.  H.  Goble,  of  Greensbut^,  Ind.,  is  a  great  success,  and  its  success 
is  merited.    The  issue  for  October  is  20,000. 


< 
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Purdue  University  opened  on  the  loth  of  September,  with  a  fine  | 
attendance.  Thq  Faculty  is  enlarged  this  year  by  the  addition  of  I 
Miss  Nellie  Jones,  instructor  in  French  and  German. 

The  Parke  County  Teacher  is  an  8- page  4  column  monthly,  edited 
lay  County  Supt.  Elson  and  Lin.  H.  Hadlcv,  Supt  of  the  Rockville 
^schools.  It  looks  well  and  reads  well,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  Parke  county  teacher. 

The  B  %ttlb  of  Sedan,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a  great  work  of  art. 
It  is  a  grand  painting,  so  true  to  life  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where 
nature  stops  and  art  begins .  Having  witnessed  this  "  pictured  battle  ** 
we  freely  say  that  a  visit  to  it  will  richly  repay. 

The  Richmond  Normal  School  has  opened  its  third  year  with 
an  attendance  above  the  expectations  of  its  fiends.  There  are  now 
thoroughly  organized,  classes  in  each  of  the  three  years'  courses.  The 
principal,  C.  W.  Hodgin,  is  confident  and  happy. 

V  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Valparaiso,  was  never 
before  in  a  more  flourishing  condtion.  Everything  is  booming. 
Co  lege  Hill  is  literally  alive  The  popular  principa  ,  H.  B.  Brown, 
is  "  hale  and  hearty"  notwithstandi  :g  his  continuous  labors.  He  has 
promised  to  get  married  after  the  close  of  this  school  year.  The  Jour- 
nal has  been  advising  this  move  for  lo !  these  many  years. 

Normal  Department  of  De  Pauw  University.— This  school 
opened  with  26  students,  besides  a  class  of  8  in  didactics,  made  up  of 
Seniors,  Juniors,  and  irregulars.  This  is  not  a  boom,  but  the  number 
is  by  no  means  discouraging.  The  State  Normal  opened  with  14; 
and  l^d  but  37  the  second  term ;  and  the  now  mammoth  Valparaiso 
Normal  opened  with  only  35  The  number  is  as  large  as  the  Prin- 
cipal, S.  S.  Parr,  expected.     May  it  grow, 

Earlham  College  has  opened  witn  177  students-~9i  of  them  in 
the  college  department  This  is  the  largest  number  ever  in  the 
college  classes  at  one  time.  The  faculty  has  b  en  increased  this 
ye  r  by  the  election  of  Geo.  T.  Cox,  A  B.,  ch.  of  History,  and  Mary 
feinford  Bruner,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  an  Earlham  graduate,  Iscturer  on 
Hygiene  Mary  E.  Harris,  educated  at  Vassar,  has  been  elected 
Lady  Principal.    Pres.  J.  J.  Mil  s  seems  to  be  the  man  for  the  place. 

Warsaw. — The  school  buildings  here  are  in  excellent  condition 
and  are  kept  so.  The  teachers*  platforms  are  neatly  carpeted  and 
the  aisles  are  covered  with  matting.  An  excellent  reference  library 
has  been  provided,  chiefiy  by  means  of  concerts,  festivals,  etc.  Every 
room  is  furnished  with  magazines  suited  to  the  grade.  These  are  paid 
for  by  teachers  and  pupils.  In  no  other  schools  in  the  state,  so  far 
as  known,  is  so  much  done  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  children 
to  read.    Supt.  Mather  is  doing  a  good  work. 

Thb  State  Normal  School  opened  the  new  year  Tuesday,  Sept. 
ist»  with  the  largest  Fall  attendance  it  has  ever  had.  The  enroll- 
ment for  the  Fall  term  of  1884  was  301 ;  for  the  present  term  it  will 
exceed  350.  The  enterin^r  class  numbers  140,  among  whom  are 
fifteen  graduates  of  confimissioned  high  schools,  four  college  or  uni- 
versity graduates,  and  a  larf^e  number  of  experienced  teachers  hold- 
ing twenty  four  and  thirty-six  months  license.    The  large  attendance 
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during  this  the  smallest  term  of  the  year,  the  harmony  and  united 
action  of  the  faculty,  and  the  spirit  that  prevails  among  the  students 
assure  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 


[Republished  flrom  September  JoumaL] 

INDIANA  TEACHERS*  READING  CIRCLE— OUTLINES. 

ENGLISH  ITTERATURE. 
First  Month ^Smith's,  pp.  xx— aS. 

Our  English  forefathers  first  settled  permanently  in  America  in 
1607.  Their  ancestors  first  came  to  England  from  the  German  lands 
in  449.  The  original  stock  Vrame  from  the  Aryan  plains  of  Asia  at  a 
time  whose  history  is  unrecorded.  The  modem  student  of  history 
is  little  given  to  cramming  his  mind  with  dates.  Yet  the  year  when 
our  race  crossed  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic,  and  that  of  die 
great  Norman  /conquest — 1066 — nearly  midway  between,  like  the  dale 
of  our  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  will  always  be  learned 
to  be  remembered. 

When  the  English  first  came  to  live  in  ^merica  they  brought  many 
books  of  gieat  authors.  When  their  race  first  came  over  to  England 
they  brought  none.  Have  we  no  composition  dating  back  to  the 
time  when  our  forefathers  (ivcd  in  the  old  German  country  ?  I  think 
we  have,  though  some  very  rare  old  English  gentlemen  will  swear 
by  the  Queen  that  Beowulf  was  composed  in  Surrey.  At  allfevents,. 
the  scene  of  Beowulf  is  laid  in  old  Germany,  and  it  is  the  oldest  com- 
position infthe  Old  English  language ;  and  wherever  and  whenever 
it  may  have  taken  its  present  form,  the  tale  was  doubtless  told  by  our 
light-haired,  rosy-cheeked,  and  rather  rascally  progenitors  before 
they  came  to  England. 

And  so^we  are  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  read  something  about 
Grendel^and  Hrothgar  and  the  great  hero.  The  name  of  the  author 
of  the  poem  is  unknown,  which  is  no  great  loss.  It  would  probably 
be  hard  to  pronouce,  anyway.  Next  comes  Caedmon ;  and  we  can 
make  up  our  mind  to  suit  ourselves  as  to  whether  Milton  borrowed 
from  him,  when  the  evidence  is  all  in.  Then  come  Alfred,— the 
sinless  man  and  monarch,  according  to  Bede*s  history,  and  Bede 
himself;  and  later  on,  Geoffrey,  with  his  tales  of  Sabrina  and  King 
Lear.  Of  the  value  of  their  works  in  old  time,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  adequate  conception.  But  they  are  written  in  the  dead  Old  Eng- 
lish, and  have  been  wholly  superseded.  Hence  they  are  now  of  no 
more  practical  use  than  burnt  gunpowder,  though  they  are  subject* 
of  great  interest  to  lovers  of  literature. 

The  Norman  conquest  caused  the  union  of  two  languages,--die 
formation  of  a  double  language,  whose  "heterogeneous  materials'* 
were  shaped  by  Chaucer  "into  a  symmetrical  structure."    We  are 
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told  of  the  latter*s  contemporaries,  and  of  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  some  of  his  materials.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  just  as  well 
if  he  had  not  "drawn**  some  of  these.  However,  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  read  all  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  so  great  a  work  must 
not  be  condemned  on  account  of  a  few  blemishes  characteristic  of 
its  time. 

Mandeville,  the  somewhat  mendacious  traveler,  and  Wiclif,  the 
Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,  with  his  Bible  translations,  his 
Eighteen  Propositions  and  his  Trialogues,  now  appear,  as  the  fathers 
of  English  prose. 

A  careful  study  of  the  text-book  will  repay  the  teacher,  as  the  work 
is  thoroughly  condensed.  The  Introduction  to  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  will  afford  valuable  and  entertaining  supplementary  read- 
ing on  the  same  topics.  H.  M.  Skinner. 

BROOKS*   MENTAL  SCIENCE. 
Subject:    Intuition  Pagea  319—344. 

1.  Terms  to  be  Studied. — i.  Reason  and  Reasoning,  page  320. 

2.  Complement,  pp.  320,  323.  3.  Opposition,  pp.  234-5.  4  Contin- 
gent and  Necessary,  p.  329.  5.  Logically  and  Chronologicall,  pp. 
332-4.    6.  Quantitative,  p.  333;    7.  Cause  and  Occasion,  p.  340. 

II.  Items  of  Professional  Import. — i.  Relation  of  Intuition  to 
Memory,  p.  323.     2.  Relation  of  Intuition  to  Imagination,  p.  323. 

3.  Nature  of  Identity,  pp.  336-8.    4.  Nature  of  Cause,  p  344. 

III.  Summaries.—!.  The  Tests  of  Primary  Truths.  2.  The  Pri- 
mary Ideas.  3.  The  Elements  of  Space.  4.  The  Elements  of  Time. 
5.  The  Classes  of  Identity. 

IV.  '  Quotations — i.  "There  are  three  sorts  of  ideas  in  mind : 
(a^  Adventitious  ideas — those  acquired  through  the  senses ;  (d)  Fac- 
titious ideas — those  constructed  from  materials  furnished  by  the  sen- 
ses ;  (c)  Those  which  are  native-born,  original,  innate,  [intuitive,  B.] 
— Descartes. 

2.  "No  general  truth  is  intuitional." — Hamilton, 

3.  "  Reasoning  is  a  development  of  intuition ;  a  course  of  reason- 
ing is  a  succession  of  intuitions.'* — Hamilton, 

4.  "No  conflict  ever  occurs  between  the  intuitions  of  one  man 
and  those  of  another." — Hamilton, 

5.  Axioms  are  of  two  kinds:  (i)  Mathematical;  (for  examples 
see  common  texts);  (2)  Metaphysical.  Ex. — (a)  Space  and  time 
exist;  and  all  other  things  exist  in  space  and  time,  [b)  Every  body 
occupies  space,  (r)  No  body  can  be  in  two  places  at  once,  {d) 
Every  change  corresponds,  in  nature,  to  the  cause  producing  it." 

6  "  Identity  is  a  relation  between  our  cognitions  of  things,  not 
between  things  themselves." — Hamilton, 

7.  "  Intuition  is  to  Uie  understanding,  what  perception  is  to  sen- 
sation."— Morell, 

8.  "  Hardly  shall  you  find  any  one  so  bad  but  he  desires  the  credit 
of  being  thought  good." — South. 

9.  V  Causation  is  the  law  of  connection  between  physical  facts ; 
spontaniety,  the  ground  of  connection  between  mental  facts." — 
JBascom. 

10.  "What  space  is  to  material  facts,  conscience  is  to  intellectual 
facts.    To  occupy  space  is  to  have  physical  existence;  to  occupy 
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consciousness  is  to  have  intellectual  existence ;  to  occupy  neither  is 
not  to  exist." — Bascom, 

11.  "  The  power  of  cognizing  beauty  may  be  cultivated  bv  exer- 
cise. The  study  of  beauty  has  a  tendency  to  refine  and  ennoble  the 
mind." — Aiden, 

12.  "Time  is  that  in  which  things  persist,  or  succession  takes 
place.  Space  is  that  in  which  bodies  are  situated  and  motion  takes 
^\z,ct.*'—Sckuyler,  R.  G.  Boons. 

SCIENCE  OF  TEACHING. 
Hewett's  Pedagogy— Pages  9—75. 

The  work  for  the  first  month  will  be  found  oudined  in  the  text- 
book, on  pages  viii,  14,  38,  and  48.  Subsequent  oudines  will  be  pre* 
pared  by  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Brown. 

Members  of  the  Indiana  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  who  had  par- 
tially completed  the  course  of  reading  for  last  year  but  were  not 
prepared  for  examination  at  the  time  of  the  regular  annual  examina- 
tion in  June,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pass  examination  upon 
the  work  of  both  the  first  and  the  second  year  at  the  annual  exam<- 
ination  next  suipmer. 

The  expense  of  holding  a  special  examination  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  such  members  Uiis  year  would  be  greater  than  the  Board 
of  Directors  feel  warranted  in  making.  J.  i.  Mills, 

'     August  24, 1BB3,  Prcs.  Board  of  Directors. 

To  Members  of  Indiana  Teachers*  Reading  Circle. — ^No  out- 
lines of  work  will  be  published  for  October.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  county  institutes  have  not  yet  been  held,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Circle  throughout  the  state  is  not  yet  completed.  Many 
members  who  have  recently  joined,  or  who  will  join  hereafter,  will 
not  be  able  to  finish  the  reading  assigned  in  the  September  outlines 
before  the  end  of  October,  By  withholding  the  outlines  this  month, 
it  is  thought  that  all  members  may  be  ready  to  begin  the  reading  for 
November  together.  Outlines  will  be  published  in  the  November 
educational  journals  and  thereafter  regularly. 

As  the  oudines  of  the  first  year's  work  (pp.  13-318)  in  Brooks* 
Mental  Science,  were  published  last  year  in  the  educational  period- 
icals and  in  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  republish  them  this  year.  New  members  will  therefnv 
refer  to  the  School  Journal  for  October,  1884,  or  to  the  Educational 
Weekly  for  October,  1884,  or  to  State  Supt.  Holcombe*s  Report  for 
1884  (Part  I,  p.  151),  for  the  first  months's  work  in  Mental  Science. 
The  pages  of  the  text-book  assigned  for  the  first  month  are  13-40. 

J.  J.  Mills,  Pres.  Bd.  Directors. 


The  State  Teachers*  Association  will  open  December  29  and 
close  Dec.  31st.  The  program  is  nearly  complete  and  is  excellent. 
Let  everybody  get  ready  to  come. 

Edinburg. — The  schools  employ  ten  teachers  besides  the  Supt. 
The  high  school  numbers  about  one  hundred — perhaps  the  largest 
in  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  place.  No  pupil  is  allowed 
to  graduate  from  this  high  school  till  he  shows  a  license  to  teach  at 
least  one  year,  from  the  county  superintendent.  J.  C.  Eagle  still 
continues  as  superintendent. 
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Ed.  Journal  :  One  of  my  attorney  friends  in  Indiana  infoms  me 
that  Judge  Perkins  did  not  render  both  the  odious  decisions  referred 
to  in  m^  article  in  August  number.  He  states  that  Perkins  rendered 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  Lafayette  vs.  yennee,  and  Judge  Hovey, 
the  decision  in  case  of  Greencastle  Township  vs.  Black,  This  cor- 
rection I  deem  due  the  truth  of  history.  Please,  therefore,  insert, 
and  oblige  Yours,  Gborob  W.  Hoss. 


PERSONAL, 


C.  £.  Sutton  is  the  new  superintendent  at  Tipton. 
G.  W.  Musser  will  preside  at  Linn  Grove  next  year. 
F.  P.  Smith  is  still  in  charge  of  the  Bedford  schools. 
J.  T.  Graves  is  principal  of  the  Monticello  high  school. 
J.  H.  Groves  continues  as  Supt.  of  the  Tell  City  schools. 
Geo.  L.  Harding,  of  Leesburg,  is  now  Supt.  at  Middlebury. 
J.  P.  Dolan  is  serving  his  tenth  year  as  principal  at  Syracuse. 
F.  P.  Hocker  will  have  charge  at  Monmouth  the  coming  year. 
Thos.  McCarthy,  of  Battle  Ground,  takes  the  Goodland  schools. 
A.  O.  Reubelt  has  entered  upon  another  year  as  Supt.  at  Winamac. 

£.  J.  McAlpine  has  been  four  years  a .  Pierce  on,  and  still  stands 
well. 

Alpheus  Reynolds  will  have  charge  of  the  Pendleton  schools  next 
year. 

W.  T.  Lopp  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  at  Valley  City  next 
year. 

O.  T.  Dunagan  will  remain  as  principal  of  schools  at  Shoals  an- 
other year.  ^ 

O.  L.  Kelso  is  making  a  good  start  as  principal  of  the  Richmond 
high  school. 

Horace  J.  Ridge,  of  Connersville,  is  in  charge  of  the  Everton 
schools  this  year. 

F.  M.  Fuller,  of  Montgomery  county,  is  now  principal  of  schools 
at  Wellsville,  Kan. 

W.  W.  Byers  is  the  efficient,  continuous  principal  of  the  Terre 
Haute  high  school. 

L.  C.  Frame,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  has  charge  of  the 
Bloomfield  schools. 

P.  D.  Creager,  a  State  Normal  graduate,  is  Supt.  at  Albion,  vice 
C.  E.  White,  resigned. 

John  P.  Mather  continues  in  charge  at  Warsaw.  His  schools  are 
tn  excellent  condition. 

A.  D.  Moifet,  last  year  of  Tipton,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Bowling  Green  schools. 

O.  P.  McAuley,  late  Supt.  of  Owen  county,  is  attending  school 
this  year  at  Valparaiso. 
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C.  W.  Egner,  of  Warsaw,  is  principal  of  the  Spencer  high  schooL 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  is  making  a  success  in  teaching  grammar  iik 
the  Richmond  Normal  School. 

J.  B.  Wisely,  a  f^raduatc  of  the  State  Normal,  has  charge  of  the- 
7tn  ward  school,  Terre  Haute. 

J.  C.  Keenan,  of  I  ountain  county,  is  now  Supt.  of  schools  of  the 
Kaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 

S.  B.  McCracken,  a  graduate  of  the  Sute  Normal  School,  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Delphi  high  school. 

vV.  F.  Axtell,  ex-superintendent  of  Monroe  county,  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Washington. 

G.  A.  Hawkihs,  a  graduate  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal,  is  principal 
of  the  White  River  graded  school. 

Geo..Isham,  last  year  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Monticello,. 
now  has  the  schools  at  Brookston. 

A.  H.  Votaw,  formerly  of  this  state,  has  for  the  last  eight  years 
been  teaching  at  Westtown,  Penn. 

Miss  Victoria  A.  Adams  is  the  new  Yankee  high  school  prindpak 
at  Warsaw.    She  has  made  a  good  s  a^. 

Theo.  Dingeldey,  formerly  teacher  of  German  in  the  Indianapolis 
high  school,  is  now  a  teacher  in  Tell  City. 

J.  Fraise  Richard,  the  well  known  institute  worker  and  educational 
writer,  still  retains  his  residence  at  Logansport. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  is  chairman  of  the  Botan- 
ical club  of  the  National  Scientific  Association. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  of  Osgood,  has  given  up  journalism  and  returned 
to  te  ching,  and  has  removed  to  Tecumseh,  Kan. 

L.  C.  Frame  and  J.  W.  Walker  were  joint  principals  of  the  Bloom- 
field  normal  school,  which  has  been  very  prosperous. 

A.  £.  Buckley,  who  had  charge  of  Indiana's  educational  exhibit 
at  New  Orleans,  is  superintendent  of  the  Butler  schools. 

Jonathan  Rigdon,  a  graduate  of  the  Danville  normal  school,  has- 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  his  alma  mater. 

Robert  Spear,  after  several  years  of  faithful  service,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  principalship  of  Uie  Evansville  high  school. 

James  B.  Angell,  Pres.  of  Michigan  University,  has  been  engaged 
to  make  an  evening  address  at  the  State  Teachers*  Association. 

A.  £.  Mezzeek,  of  Terre  Haute,  makes  a  plea  through  the  Indian- 
apolis  World  for  a  state  teachers'  association  for  colored  teachers. 

C.  T.  Lane  is  serving  his  seventh  year  as  principal  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  high  school,  and  the  school  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion. 

F.  S.  Caldwell,  a  graduate  of  the  Lebanon  (O.)  Normal,  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Winchester.  He  will  be  assisted  by  L.  A» 
Canada. 

C.  O.  Du  Bois,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  and  also  a  grad* 
uate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  principal  of  the  CrothersviUe 
schools. 
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J.  A.  Collins,  formerly  a  teacher  in  our  own  state,  will  have  charge 
of  the  schools  of  Florence,  Kansas,  next  year.  He  wishes  to  be  re- 
membered to  old  friends. 

Chas.  Fagan,  mentioned  in  last  month's  Journal,  has  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  schools  of  the  Indian  Agency  at  Pawhuska,  Osage 
Agency,  Indian  Territory. 

Ch'^s.  £.  Hodgin  and  wife  were,  at  last  accounts,  at  Colorado  Cityj 
Texas,  on  fhctr  way  to  Albjquerque,  New  Mexico,  where  they  wiH 
spend  the  coming  winter. 

B  A.  Ogden,  Pres.  of  the  Parke  County  Teachers*  Association, 
reports  progress  in  the  arrangement  of  the  program  for  the  annual 
meeting  November  27th  and  28th. 

C.  M.  Merica,  upt.  of  De  Kalb  Co..  has  planned  a  country  school 
bouse  that  is  a  little  ahead  of  anything  yet  suggested.  "  Merica's 
Model  School-House"  is  certainly  a  success. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  has  been  doing  some 
good  work  among  the  institutes  of  the  state  during  the  past  summer. 
He  does  good  work  and  honors  Purdue. 

R.  A.  Ogg  has  entered  upon  his  sixth  year  as  r  rincipal  of  the  New 
Albany  high  school,  at  a  salary  of  $i2oq.  He  is  i  good  man  in  a 
gooc  plfce.     He  spent  his  summer  vacati  )n  farming. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Dennis,  of  Earlham  College,  has  just  published 
"Notes  and  Tables  for  Twenty  Weeks  in  Experimental  Chemistry 
and  Imitative  Analysis."    It  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Demotte,  of  De  Pauw  University,  has  been  doing  some 
^ery  acceptable  work  in  teachers*  institutes.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
valuable  lectures  on  Hygiene  can  not  be  given  in  every  county  in 
the  state. 

W.  H.  Wiley  went  to  Terre  Haute  twenty  years  ago  as  principal 
•of  one  of  the  ward  schools ;  he  was  soon  made  principal  of  the  high 
school ;  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
schools.  Out  of  his  loi  teachers  99  were  present  at  the  county  insti- 
tute the  first  day. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Tippecanoe  Co. — R.  G.  Boone  and  Emma  Mont.  McRae  did  the 
vork.    Nothing  more  need  be  said. 

Clarke  County. — This  was  an  excellent  institute.  With  such 
instructors  as  C.  W.  Hodgin,  Michael  Seiler,  W.  H.  Mace,  and  others, 
It  could  be  nothing  less. 

La  Grange  Co. — This  county  has  been  for  several  years  past, 
•doing  an  advanced  grade  work.  It  did  not  fall  below  this  year.  'The 
•chief  instructors  were  Alfred  Kirk  and  Homer  Bevans,  of  Chicago, 
and  D.  W.  Thomas  of  Wabash.  Supt.  Machan  keeps  step  with  the 
times. 
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NlprcoN  CouMTT  held  a  two  weeks  session  of  institute  (annual)  at 
KAntLuid,  commencing  August  lo,  '85.  It  was  conducted  by  ProC 
Howard  Sandison,  assisted  by  Miss  Emma  Cox  and  Annette  Fenris, 
The  work  was  done  entirely  after  the  plan  of  the  State  Normal,  and 
the  institute  was  a  grand  success. 

PiTLASKi  County.— Enrollment  137.  Work  done  principally  hj- 
Messrs.  Beals,  Knotts,  Roddick,  and  Reubelt.  General  satis&ctioB 
was  given  and  all  went  home  wiser  and  happier.  The  new  Siipt.» 
J.  H.  Reddick,  is  taking  ^old  with  intelligence  and  firmness*  and 
bids  fair  to  make  an  excellent  officer. 

Grbbn  Co  — The  institute  was  large  and  interested.  Charies  F. 
Coffin  was  the  principal  instructor  from  abroad.  L.  C  Frame  and 
J.  W.  Walker  rendered  efficient  service.  Evening  lectures  wete 
given  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  W.  A.  Bell,  C.  F.  Coffin,  and  State  Svpt. 
Holcombe.    Co.  Supt.  Ogg  is  taking  hold  with  vigor. 

Fulton  County.— Enrollment  170.  The  institutes  in  this  county 
are  generally  good,  but  this  was  the  best.  From  Monday  morning 
till  Friday  evening  perfect  system  marked  the  order  of  |)usines». 
The  principal  instructors  were  S.  C.  Wilson  of  111.,  W.  J.  Williams, 
A.  £.  Davisson,  and  Supt.  F.  A.  Haimbaugh.  Supt.  Haimbaugh  is> 
making  an  excellent  record  so  far. 

Orange  County. — We  have  just  closed  one  of  the  most  success* 
ful  institutes  ever  held  in  Orange  county.  We  have  loi  schools  and 
enrolled  1 1 1  Orange  county  teachers,  beside  a  number  from  other 
counties.  Profs.  Bloss  of  Muncie,  and  Beck  of  Bloomington  were 
the  instructors.  Forty -eight  subscriptions  were  taken  for  the  School 
Journal.    Miss  Jennie  Throop  was  secretary.  •  •  • 

Warrick  County. — Enrollment  119  the  first  morning,  and  174. 
for  the  week — the^  largest  ever  made  in  the  county.  The  principal 
instructor  was  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  of  Cambridge  City,  and  he  gave 
unqualified  satisfaction.  Other  instructors  were  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Groves.  At  the  close  of  the  institute  the  retiring  Supt ,  W.  W.  Fuller^ 
was  the  recipient  from  the  teachers  of  a  fine  gold-headed  cane.  The 
new  Supt.  is  starting  well. 

Hendricks  County. — Institute  at  Danville,  August  31st  to  SepL 
4th,  inclusive.  Attendance  over  200.  Instructors :  Chas.  F.  Coffin^ 
New  Albany;  M.  J.  Mallery,  Danville;  Dr.  G.  Dallis  Lind  and  Miss 
A.  Kate  Huron,  of  Central  Normal ;  other  work  was  given  by  local 
talent.  Only  two  teachers  are  reported  as  having  passed  the  bounds 
of  this  life.  The  institute  unanimously  requested  Supt.  Rogers  to 
secure  Chas.  F.  Coffin's  services  for  next  year.  This  is  a  mew  move 
for  Hendricks  county,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Coffin's  labors  are  i^pce- 
dated.  Sic 
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Brown  CouNTY.—The  Institute  convened  August  24th.  Enroll- 
ment loi ;  average  attendance,  85 ;  and  yet  the  county  has  but  73 
schools.  A.  H.  Graham,  of  Columbus,  and  J.  A.  Mitcljell,  a  student 
of  Ann  Arbor,  gave  very  satisfactory  instruction.  Mr.  Mitchell 
closed  an  interesting  and  satisfactory  five-week  normal  just  before 
the  institute.  Snpt.  Neidigh  is  giving  good  satisfaction,  as  may  be. 
seen  from  the  fact  that  30  counties  in  the  state  have  a  lower  average 
enrollment  of  pupils  in  school. 

Carroll  County. — The  Carroll  county  institute  convened  in 
Delphi  August  24th.  One  hundred  fifty-one  teachers  were  enrolled, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  one  hundred  thirty- five.  A  large 
number  of  citizens  were  in  constant  attendance ;  the  interest  through* 
out  the  entire  session  was  unusually  good.  D.  £.  Hunter,  W.  W, 
Black,  and  Geo.  Lacea  were  the  chief  instructors.  During  the  week 
State  Supt.  Holcombe,  D.  S.  Jordan,  W.  A.  Bell,  Cyrus  Smith«  J.  M. 
Olcott,  £.  M.  C.  Hobbs,  and  others  favored  us  with  their  presence 
and  rendered  efficient  aid.    J.  L.  Johnson  is  the  Co.  Supt. 

Sullivan  Co. — "And  though  its  beaming  sun  has  set, 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet.*' 

The  institute  convened  August  17th  and  continued  in  session  twa 
weeks »  The  first  week  was  conducted  on  the  county  normal  plan, 
with  mostly  home  instructors.  The  second  week  was  institute  proper, 
the  leading  instructors  being  O.  J.  Craig  and  Miss  A.  Kate  Huron  of 
the  Danville  (Ind  )  Normal.  The  enrollment  for  the  entire  session 
was  160,  and  of  this  number  140  belong  to  the  Teacher's  Reading 
Circle.  The  interest  manifested  was  unusually  good,  and  Superin- 
tendent Marlow  can  congratulate  himself  on  having  conducted  an* 
other  very  successful  institute.        .   Sigel  E.  Raines,  Cor,  Sec'y. 

Delaware  County. — The  Delaware  county  institute  closed  a  five 
weeks*  work  at  Muncie  on  August  21st.  Over  150  teachers  were  in 
regular  attendance,  or  a  considerable  number  more  than  the  schools 
of  the  county  employ.  This  county  is  one  of  the  best  organized  in 
the  state  the  result  of  energetic,  hearty  and  systematic  work  on  the 
part  of  Supt.  Lewellen.  The  instructors  for  the  week  were  £.  £. 
Smith  of  Purdue  University,  Jesse  H.  Brown  of  Indianapolis,  W.  H. 
H.  Shew'maker  of  Muncie,  and  H.  B.  Brown  of  Valparaiso.  Lectures 
by  W.  H.  Bryan  of  the  State  University,  and  E.  E.  Smith  of  Purdue. 
Fine  essays  were  read  by  E.  K.  Hoober,  W.  E.  Driscoll,  L.  G.  Lafter^ 
L.  L.  Horton,  and  Miss  Kate  Garst. 

Daviess  County. — The  meeting  this  year  was  unusually  large 
and  very  successful.  Outside  of  Washington,  Daviess  county  em- 
ploys about  no  teachers,  and  the  roll-call  Monday  evening  showed 
126  present.  The  intense  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  at- 
tendance was  a  fair  result  of  the  work  done  by  the  different  instruct* 
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ors.  The  workers  from  Daviess  county  did  good  service.  Besides 
instruction  in  the  common  school  branches,  mental  science  and  the 
principles  of  teaching  received  a  fair  shafe  of  the  time,  thus  proving 
that  why  we  teach  is  as  important  as  how  we  teach.  The  Reading 
Circle  also  received  an  impetus  that  will  carry  it  along  successfully 
through  the  entire  school  year.  There  will  «ot  be  less  than  loo 
members  in  Daviess  county. 

Ripley  CouNXY.-^The  most  largely  attended  and  interesting  insti- 
tute ever  held  in  Ripley  county  closed  on  August  28th.  There  was 
an  enrollment  of  78  names  on  Monday  before  the  institute  was  or- 
ganized, and  100  names  during  the  day.  Total  enrollment  206,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  1 50. 

The  high  standing  of  our  schools  and  institutes  can  be  credited  to 
the  executive  ability  of  our  worthy  Supt.,  G.  W.  Young,  and  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  his  efficiency  the  teachers  presented  Mr.  Young, 
on  Friday  of  the  session,  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain.  All  who 
attended  the  institute  went  away  feeling  "that  it  was  good  to  be 
there.**  R.  L. 

La  Porte  County. — Institute  convened  August  24th,  with  Snpt. 
Hosmer  chairman.  Instructors :  Profs.  Sims  of  Goshen,  Gt£Re  of 
Logansport,  Forbes  of  Chicago,  ivliller  and  Hunziker  of  Michigan 
City.  The  home  workers  were  jviisses  Brown,  Smith,  Caldwell, 
Knight,  Lingenfelder,  and  Galbreth.  The  interest  of  the  session  is 
evinced  by  the  unusually  large  mcmbership^232. 

Among  the  resolutions  two  were  of  special  importance :  the  first, 
providing  for  the  payment  annually,  by  each  teacher,  of  a  specified 
sum,  the  amount  to  be  applied  to  the  county  institute  fund;  the 
second,  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  reading  circle,  to  be  composed 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county.  O.  S.  Galbreth,  Sec'y. 

Howard  County  — The  institute  began  its  annual  session  August 
31st  and  continued  to  Sept.  4th,  inclusive.  .  It  was  characterized  by 
the  great  amount  of  good  work  done  and  the  number  enrolled,  which 
was  127  the  first  day  and  increased  to  167  during  the  week.  The 
instructors  during  the  week  were  O.  J.  Craig  of  Purdue,  J.  E  Locke 
of  Kokomo,  and  Elmer  Henry  of  the  Peru  high  school.  The  per- 
sons who  came  in  and  did  incidental  wort:  were  Supt.  Holcombe, 
Prof.  S.  S.  Parr,  C.  S.  Olcott,  E.  M.  C.  •  obbs,  C.  S  Ginn,  and  Gyms 
Smith,  Mr.  Craig  spoke  to  a  large  number  at  the  Christian  Church 
Thursday  evening  on  the  subject  of  "  Christian  Science."  The  lec- 
ture was  followed  by  songs  and  declamations,  and  a  general  *'good 
time  *•  was  had.  The  institute  was  favored  throughout  with  music  by 
the  institute  chorus  class.    It  was  noted  as  an  "  era  of  good  feeling.** 

Elmer  Bryan,    )  o^^.,^-^. 
Belle  McFann.  J  -Sr^^torxTX 
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Madison  County. — The  Madison  county  institute  this  year  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  most  profitable  ever  held.  Supt.  Dale 
J.  Crittenberger  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  work»  as  shown  by 
the  excellent  spirit  of  the  teachers  during  the  sessions  of  the  insti- 
tute. He  believes  in  good  work  and  they  believe  in  him.  The 
instructors  for  the  week  were  Profs.  W.  W.  Parsons,  of  Terre  Haute, 
and  £.  £.  Smith,  of  La  Fayette ;  R.  I.  Hamilton,  of  Anderson,  W.  S. 
£llis,  of  Alexandria,  with  incidental  lessons  from  W.  A.  Bell,  editor 
School  Journal,  State  Supt.  Holcombe,  Pres.  D.  S.  Jordan,  and  Co* 
Supt.  Wilson,  of  Henry  county.  Lectures  by  Profs.  Smith,  Parsons 
and  Jordan,  and  also  by  Hon.  W  R.  Myers,  Secretary  of  State. 

Average  attendance  from  150  to  175. 

Adams  County. — The  county  institute  which  was  held  here  last 
week  was  largely  attended  and  was  a  success  in  every  way.  The 
teachers  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  institute  and  with  Supt. 
Snow*s  work,  by  presenting  him  a  |i$.oo  chair  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

The  Decatur  schools  began  Sept.  7th,  with  a  large  attendance. 
The  new  115,000  school  house  will  not  be  completed  in  time  for  any 
of  this  year's  schools.  The  districf^chools  will  begin  near  the  first 
of  October.  The  trustees  have  placed  three  books,  *' Pedagogy," 
*'  Management,'*  and  '*  Methods  "  in  the  district  schools,  at  the  town- 
ship's expense.  They  are  determined  to  educate  the  teacher,  that 
better  results  may  be  produced  and  a  professional  education  may  be 
^tten  in  other  ways  than  by  experience. 

Floyd  County — The  twenty- first  annual  session  of  the  Floyd 
bounty  institute  convened  in  New  Albany,  August  loth,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  five  days.  The  only  regular  foreign  instructor  was 
W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  of  Cambridge  City.  Messrs.  Warfel,  Olcott,  Bell, 
Bloss,  Lugenbeel,  and  State  Supt.  Holcombe  were  present  a  part  of 
the  week  and  did  efficient  work.  The  interest  manifested  by  the 
teachers  was  such  that  the  enrollment  and  attendance  constantly 
increased  until  the  close. 

Our  punctual  and  worthy  superintendent,  L.  H.  Scott,  expressed 
himseU  specially  pleased  with  the  character  of  the  work  done,  and 
the  interest  manifested ;  and  he  well  merits  the  praise  of  the  Floyd 
county  teachers  for  procuring  the  services  of  such  an  able  instructor 
as  W.  F.  L.  Sanders.  The  teachers  of  Floyd  county  mean  to  hold 
then:  own  with  any  in  the  state.  Subscriber. 

Scott  County. — The  Scott  County  Teachers*  Institute  met  at  the 
Court  House  in  Scottsburg,  August  31,  1885,  Will  M.  Whitson,  Co. 
Supt.,  presiding.  W.  H.  Mace,  of  De  Pauw  University,  gave  exer- 
cises on  History,  Geography,  and  the  Science  of  Teaching.    £.  M. 
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Teeple,  of  Charlestown,  conducted  the  exercises  in  Physiology,  Con* 
stitution,  and  American  Literature.  State  Supt.  Holcombe  addressed 
the  institute,  urging  the  teachers  and  trustees  to  use  some  means  to 
lengthen  the  school  term.  Thursday  evening  he  gave  an  interesting 
address  upon  the  subject  of  "  Early  American  Literature."  W.  D. 
Chambers  gave  exercises  in  Arithmetic,  T.  J.  Shea  in  Grammar,  and 
S.  £.  Thomas  in  Reading. 

This  was  not  "the  largest  institute  ever  held/*  but  the  attendance 
was  fair,  the  interest  good,  and  the  work  thorough. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Nxw  Books— Just  Published.  —  Barnes'  Brief  History  U.  S.,  revised^ 
Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  revised  by  W.  H.  Payne,  Michigan  University;. 
"  Watts  on  the  Mind,"  revised  by  Prof.  Fellows,  Iowa  University;  Barnes* 
Elementary  Geography ;  Barnes'  Complete  Geography,  hoo-booi  series  ;  Bar- 
deen's' Shorter  Course  in  Rhetoric.     Cyrus  Smith,  Ag't,  Indianapolis  Ind. 

La  Porte  Kindergarten  Training  School. — This  school  offers  sape- 
rior  advantages  to  ladies  desiring  lo  become  Kindergartners.  Send  for  circu- 
lars, to  Mrs.  EuDORA  Hailman,  La  Porte,  Ini.  9-at 

Teachers  desiring  to  attend  a  Normal  School,  or  those  wishing  a  titiudoA 
or  an  increase  of  salary,  should  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  *^Tke  Educaiioma* 
World.''     Address,  W.  Saylsr,  Editor^  Logapsport^  Ind.  l-iat. 

After  an  experience  of  some  years  without  a  Spelling  Book,  the  PsUic 
Schools  of  Cincinnati  have  re-introduced  McGuffey's  Speller,  placing  the  Re- 
vised edition  in  five  grades  of  the  District  Schools.  The  action  of  ihe  City 
Board  of  Education  in  adopting  McGuffey's  Revised  Speller  was  Qnaniiiioiii» 

TP"  A  r^  T-T  P"  R  ^  *.A  trial  of  Our  New  School  Aida  will  oonviace  yon  that  they  are 
■*•  •L-'*»'V^i  ll-#JXO  .  tiie  best  and  cheapest  system  for  conducting  schoob  ia  Bood 
quiet  order.  Set  No  x  contains  eie  large,  elegant,  artistic  chromo-lhhographcd  e»crlsior 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $i,  half  set  ^.  Set  No.  a  contains  «ia  bqpest  and 
finest  chromo  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards,  pnce  per  set  $1.50,  half  set  ysc.  600  new 
designs  brilliant  artistic  chromes.  School  reward,  excelsior,  merii^  credit,  (Uplollu^  btztk* 
day,  easter,  friendship,  remembrance,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  xo,  X5,  ao  and  ssc.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  oc  If  you  do  not  care  tt»  oeder 
samples  send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of* cards  wanted,  aad  we 
wili  surely  please  Xou.  Pnce  list,  return  envelopes,  order  blanks  free.  All  post-paid  bf 
mail.  Stamps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  order.  It  will  pay  you  lo  order  samples. 
S-tf  FINE  ART  PUBLKHING  CO.,  Wakksm.  Pa. 


Oy  LONG  LOANS. 

^^^  To  •taod  M  loDg  u  iniermt  in  kept  «p. 

^  0  Pereoaal  aeeartty  ealy  fbr  tataraaS. 

^^  8«Dd6  e«uU-for  paruealani,  Lofta  nnu, 

— •  ete.  Namt  ihU  paper.    T.  8r4}aidttar. 

Manaffer,  Falice  BalldiBg.  Giaaiaaatl,  O. 


Lessons  in  Geography. 

By   J.    T.    SCO  VBLL. 

Revised  Edition — Including  The  Work  on  Man. 
9-2t  Address,  J.  T.  SooVELL,  Terre  Haute,  lad. 
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*ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 


BY  W.  N.  MAILMAN,  SUPT.  LA  PORTK  SCHOOLS. 


THE  confusion  concerning  this  much-used  and  much-abused 
term  renders  desirable  an  attempt  to  approach  its  definition. 
The  undertaking  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  lying  in  the 
subject  itself,  in  the  deficiencies  of  educational  science,  and  in 
the  inadequacies  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  educational 
practice.  The  well-known  difficulties  opposing  the  definition  of 
education  oppose  us  here  undiminished,  for  the  scope  of  the  new 
education  is  the  same.  To  these  are  added  the  difficulties  brought 
in  by  the  term  new.  Education,  inasmuch  as  it  pertains  to  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  man,  pertains  to  the  Infinite,  and  in  many 
of  its  phases,  old  and  new,  refuses  to  be  defined.  Indeed,  the 
New  Education,  divested  of  all  transient  phases,  is  simply  a  new 
tiew,  a  wider  and  deeper  view,  of  the  nature  and  dignity  of  man  ; 
a  fresh  and  brighter  gleam  of  light  that  reveals  to  us  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  previous  opinions  and  principles  of  action,  and  a  surer 
and  nearer  road  toward  our  ideals. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  New  Education  can  not  be  con- 
fined to  a  limited  portion  of  the  work.  It  is  not  the  Kindergar- 
ten, nor  the  **Quincy  schools,"  nor  the  industrial  department  of 
some  college,  nor  the  new  curriculum  of  a  university.  It  is  a 
new,  more  nearly  complete  statement  of  principles  to  be  followed 
in  these  and  all  other  features  of  educational  work.  If  such  a 
statement  modifies  or  revolutionizes  previous  methods  of  work, 

*Read  before  the  Froebel  Institute  of  North  America,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July,  1884. 
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this  does  not  alter  the  matter.  'The  New  Education  lies  in  the 
statement  of  principles,  not  in  its  transient  or  particular  methods, 
which  may  be,  and  probably  are  as  yet,  quite  imperfect,  and 
much  vitiated  by  influences  of  *'old  educations." 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  such  a  statement  must  contain  much  of 
previous  statements,  much  of  "old  educations";  for  these,  how- 
ever one-sided  they  may  be,  were  formulated  concerning  the  same 
infinity,  by  an  equally  intense  love  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful.  Nay,  it  is  impossible  to  collate  a  new,  many-sided, 
quite  comprehensive  education  from'"the  material  found  in  vari- 
ous one-sided  views  of  the  subject,  without  the  addition  of  a 
single  new  principle — the  newness  lying  in  the  greater  complete- 
ness, in  the  mdny  sidedness,  in  the  superior  comprehensiveness 
of  the  new  statement ;  and  such  a  statement  would  deserve  the 
name  JVigw  Education,  though  all  the  disciples  of  the  old  formulas 
that  have  furnished  it  material  should  clamor,  "We  had  this 
long  ago." 

Such  a  statement,  even  if  it  should  contain  a  number  of  phases 
not  previously  recognized,  yet  inasmuch  as  it  does  contain  the 
truth  of  previous  one-sided  statements,  would,  under  certain 
circumstances,  call  forth  great  confusion  of  ideas  conceroiDg 
itself.  Earnest  one-sided  persons,  blind  to  all  but  the  phase  that 
rivets  their  attention,  if  they  are  onesided  in  the  cause  of  some 
idea  struggling  for  recognition,  and  recognized  in  the  new  state- 
ment, will  greet  this  New  Education  as  their  own  particular 
gospel,  and  will  attempt  to  monopolize  it.  Others,  equally  one- 
sided, but  in  the  service  of  a  phase  of  truth  well  established  in 
general  recognition,  will  treat  the  new  statement  with  contempt 
and  ridicule;  for,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  their  truth,  they — Wind 
to  all  else — will  accuse  it  of  false  pretensions  and  reprehensible 
insolence  in  claiming  as  its  own  what  has  belonged  to  humanitj 
"from  time  immemorial." 

The  circumstances  for  such  a  condition  of  things  could  scarcely 
be  more  favorable  than  they  are  now  in  our  own  land.  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  educational  revival  many  are  eager  to  behold 
the  truth,  and  their  very  eagerness  inclines  them  to  exclaim  wild 
Eurekas  over  every  gleam  of  light.     Others,  of  calmer  noood, 
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failing  to  see  adequate  cause  for  this  wild  joy,  do  not  grant  it 
even  the  deserved  credit  of  sincerity.  This  condition  of  things 
is  aided  by  the  fact  that  educational  circles,  as  a  whole,  are  just 
emerging  from  a  period  of  empiricism  into  the  recognition  of  a 
science  of  education.  Hence  vast  numbers — as  unknowing 
children  are  apt  to  laugh  over  every  new  thing  as  something 
funny — are  in  a  state  of  perpetual,  more  or  less  puerile  mirth 
concerning  the  new  and  ^uasi-new  things  that  greet  their  dazzled 
view. 

On  the  one  hand  we  find  the  Kindergarten,  the  **Quincy 
Method,"  Industrial  Training,  the  ''Grube  Method,"  — nay, 
even  the  kitchen-garden  and  calisthenics,— claiming  that  theirs 
is  the  New  Education.  Now  the  fact  is  that  most  of  these — 
some  more  and  some  less — ^represent  limited  phases  of  the  New 
Education,  in  so  far  as  they  do  their  work  in  accordance  with  its 
principles.  The  Kindergarten  represents,  perhaps,  the  latest 
complete  statement  of  the  New  Education,  as  applied  to  the 
training  of  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven.  The 
"Quincy  Method"  represents  an  earlier  and  less  comprehen- 
sive statement  in  its  application  to  school- work.  The  "Grube 
Method "  is  a  fragment  of  an  earlier  phase  in  its  application  to 
rudimentary  arithmetic.  The  claims  of  the  kitchen-garden  and 
of  calisthenics  are  too  flimsy  to  deserve  notice.  Industrial  train- 
ing, as  such,  is  an  outcome  of  temporary  industrial  needs,  and 
has  no  intrinsic  connection  with  the  New  Education.  The  ap- 
parent relationship  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Edu- 
cation finds  in  manual  training  an  indispensable  factor  of  harmo 
nious  development ;  but  in  aim  and  method  it  differs  widely  from 
the  industrial  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  journals  and  hear  at  teachers' 
gatherings  more^or  less  sweeping  denunciations  of  the  very  term 
"New  Education."  One  proves  that  a  certain  fundamental 
principle  which  enters  into  the  make-up  of  the  New  Education, 
and  which  he  ignorantly  believes  is  claimed  as  new,  is  as  old 
as  Socrates.  Another  shows  that  a  certain  particular  method 
of  doing  a  limited  portion  of  the  work  has  been  practiced  in  his 
section  for  many  years.     A  third  condemns  the  New  Education 
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on  the  basis  of  its  supposed  abandonment  of  books  in  teaching, 
its  supposed  **  utter  disregard  of  discipline,"  and  other  similar 
equally  groundless  imputations,  made  honestly,  but  under  the 
influence  of  constitutional  one-sidedness. 

.Necessarily  the  character  and  value  of  an  educational  system 
will  depend  ultimately  on  its  innermost  essence,  on  its  basis, 
which  is  its  view  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  Now,  since 
our  views  of  man  and  his  destiny  depend  largely  on  the  experi- 
ence and  observation,  on  the  growing  knowledge  and  insight  of 
the  race,  it  is  evident  that,  however  far  advanced  such  views  may 
be,  they  will  have  their  beginnings  in  the  beginnings  of  human 
self-consciousness,  and  that  their  roots  will  reach  back  through  . 
all  intervening  ages  to  earliest  stages  of  civilization.  Hence  all, 
no  matter  how  far  they  may  be  behind  the  new  statement  in  their 
own  practice,  will  recognize  in  it  much,  perhaps  all,  of  what  they 
hold  true  in  theory  and  upon  which  their  work  is  based ;  but 
many  fail  to  see  more.  As  of  yore,  the  new  view,  which  is  in 
fact  merely  a  fresher,  clearer  view,  comes  **not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfill,"  and  still  ''the  Pharisees  go  out  and  consult  together 
how  they  might  destroy  him." 

For  the  New  Education  of  our  day,  Froebel  is  still  the  foremost 
exponent.  He  sees  in  mankind  a  growing  revelation  of  God, 
destined  in  individual  man  consciously  to  approach  His  perfec- 
tion. He  sees  in  each  individual  man  a  self-conscious,  prc^ess- 
ive  revelation  of  God,  a  name  around  which,  to  Froebel  and  his 
New  Education,  there  cluster  all  the  brightest  ideals  of  beauty, 
wisdom,  and  virtue  in  ever-approaching,  yet  ever-receding,  per- 
fection. The  name  of  God,  however,  on  account  of  its  infinite 
subjectivity,  gives  rise  to  numberless  misconceptions.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  better  to  translate  Froebers  thought  into  purely  ob- 
jective terms,  declaring  mankind — and  respecivvtly  man — to  be  a 
growing  unit,  and  its  destiny  conscious  progress ^  conscious  expansion 
into  ever  higher  perfection. 

Stated  separately,  the  salient  points  of  this  formula  are  the 
following :  — 

I.     Mankind  is  a  unit,  having  a  growing  life  of  its  own. 
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2.  Man  is  a  growing  unit  in  whose  life  the  life  of  mankind 
finds  conscious  expression. 

3.  The  life  of  man  is,  therefore,  subservient  to  the  life  of 
mankind  and  included  in  it. 

4.  The  destiny  of  mankind  and,  therefore,  of  man  is  con- 
scious progress  which  implies  ever  fuller  conscious  adaptation  to 
the  laws  of  being.  This  again  implies  a  growing  insight  into  the 
nature  of  these  laws  and  spontaneous  obedience  to  their  require- 
ments, which  leads  to  their  control,  and  hence  to  the  freedom 
of  man. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  declaring  mankind  to  be  a  unit 
with  a  growing  life  of  its  own,  places  the  present  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  past  and  puts  upon  it  the  responsibility  of  the  future. 
It  represents  each  generation  as  a  pulse  in  the  life  of  the  whole. 
Its  achievements  rest  upon  those  of  past  generations.  For  the 
elevation  of  this  basis  it  has  no  responsibility,  but  it  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  elevation  upon  which  it  places  succeeding  gen- 
erations. Its  duty  is  to  lose  no  vantage  ground  gained  by  the 
past,  and  to  gain  more ;  to  take  not  a  step  backward,  but  many 
steps  forward.  Its  progress  is  the  progress  of  mankind ;  its  sleep, 
the  sleep  of  mankind ;  its  backsliding,  the  loss  of  all  who  are  to 
come  after.  However  rich  the  legacy  it  receives,  it  should  leave 
a  richer.  It  may  enjoy,  but  it  may  not  waste,  and  should  in- 
crease the  store.  Thus  this  proposition  affirms  the  law  of  heredity, 
but  it  also  affirms  the  law  of  evolution,  hence  the  law  of  progress, 
in  its  application  to  the  life  of  mankind. 

The  second  proposition,  declaring  each  individual  man  to  be 
a  growing  unit  in  whose  life  the  life  of  mankind  finds  conscious 
expression,  subjects  education  to  the  laws  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment. These  laws,  which  in  their  essence  are  reducible  to 
the  law  of  attraction  of  similars,  will  lead  the  intellect  to  the  re- 
cognition of  truth,  the  spirit  to  an  apprehension  of  the  Infinite, 
the  will  and  conduct  to  goodness,  to  conscious  obedience  to  law. 
For  education  there  is  no  escape  from  this.  Whenever,  in  slav- 
ish adherence  to  custom  and  cant,  it  hinders  the  recognition  of 
truth  and  perpetuates  error ;  whenever,  in  cowardly  submission 
to  prejudice  and  dogmatism,  it  keeps  the  spirit  from  a  nearer 
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approach  to  the  Infinite ;  whenever,  by  interposing  the  insolent 
behests  of  a  despotic  authority,  it  clogs  the  evolution  of  conscious 
obedience  to  law, — it  falls  short  of  its  ideals  or  becomes  pseudo- 
education. 

Again,  the  proposition  involves  the  allsided  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  man  as  a  unit.  Action,  in  language,  play,  and  work, 
should  keep  pace  with  intellectual  and  emotional  development 
Insight  and  feeling  should  keep  fully  abreast  in  their  upward 
^  growth  into  an  emancipated  will,  free  obedience  to  law,  which 
is  to  show  its  supremacy  in  spontaneously  good  conduct  This 
last  is  at  all  times  the  highest  criterion  of  harmonious  culture. 
However  full  the  memory,  however  fertile  the  imagination,  how 
ever  keen  the  insight,  however  tender  the  feelings,  they  accuse 
culture  of  one-sidedness,  and  are  of  little  value,  unless  they  en- 
rich, enlighten,  and  strengthen  truly  spontaneous  good  conduct 

The  education  of  our  time  is  still  very  far  from  this.  The 
family,  the  school,  the  church  still  vie  with  each  other  in  efforts 
at  a  one-sided  hot  house  culture  in  a  variety  of  directions;  one 
belabors  certain  phases  of  the  will,  the  other  tugs  at  the  intellect, 
the  third  strains  the  feehngs.  Not  one  of  them  reaches  the  spirit 
Thus  they  produce  angular  monstrosities,  natures  at  war  with 
themselves,  instead  of  beautifully  rounded  wholes  that  shed 
peace  upon  their  worlds.  The  problem  of  the  New  Ekiucation 
is  to  find  means  and  adjust  circumstances  for  the  all-sided  har- 
monious culture  of  man  as  a  unit,  to  establish  educational  prac- 
tices that  will  strengthen  him  at  all  times  and  simultaneously  in 
all  the  phases  of  his  being.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  problem 
will  remain  new  for  many  generations  to  come. 

The  third  proposition,  declaring  the  life  of  man  to  be  subservi- 
ent to  the  life  of  mankind,  or,  at  least,  included  in  it,  calls  for 
deliberate  systematic  training  into  social  efficiency.  It  condemns 
as  inadequate  all  merely  egotistic,  all  merely  centripetal  forms  of 
education.  There  should,  indeed,  be  as  much  or  more  in-comng, 
as  there  is  in  the  most  egotistic  forms  of  education ;  but  the  cur- 
rent should  not  stop  there.  Gathering  new  vigor,  new  warmth 
and  intensity  in  the  mighty  gulf  of  self,  it  should  pour  out  into  a 
broad  Atlantic  of  universal  good-will  a  genial,  expansive  stream 
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freighted  with  life  for  a  world.  This  proposition  would  seek,  as 
the  highest  outcome  of  educational  effort,  a  lofty  altruism  which 
finds  the  interest  of  self  in  the  interest  of  all ;  it  would  expand  , 
narrow  individual  egotism  into  a  broad  race- egotism ;  it  would 
teach  the  individual  to  seek  an  attainable  practical  immortality 
in  the  life  of  the  race. 

From  earliest  beginliings  it  would  make  the  social  nature  of 
man  an  object  of  educational  care  and  activity.  It  would  have 
him  grow  surely  and  steadily  into  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  social  effort  to  himself  and  of  his  ownjvalu^  to  society.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  universal  good  will,  it  would  bring  him  up  into 
habits  of  sympathy,  gratitude,  and  helpfulness,  into  a  condition 
of  rational  self-sacrifice^and  benevolent  self  assertion. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  average  school  of  our  day 
does  not  afford  suitable  adjustments  for  such  work.  It  collects 
individuals  in  masses,  it  is  true ;  but  it  expends  a  larger  part  of 
its  energy  in  effort  to  secure  isolation  in  thejwork  of  the  individ- 
uals composing  the  masses.  This  is  the  chief  object  of  its  seat- 
ings,  its  rules  and  regulations,  the  insolent  prominence  of  its 
masters,  and  all  the  numberless  expedients  to  render  the  pupil 
blind  to  his  fellows. 

Unquestionably,  too,  the  isolation  of  the  pupil  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  is  frequently  desirable  in  efforts  to  concentrate  his 
mind  upon  the  solution'  of  problems  affecting  his  individual 
growth.  Yet  this  isolation  should  not  become  paramount.  As 
the  individual  growth  should  be  subservient  to  its  social  value, 
the  isolation  should  alternate  with  opportunities  for  testing  and 
applying  the  gain  of  individual  power  in  social  efforts  in  the  or- 
ganized subordination  and  co-ordination  of  common  endeavor. 
This  will  give  worthy  purposes  to  isolation — purposes  that  lie  in 
good-will  and  that  lead  away  from  the  shoals  of  egotism.  This 
problem,  too,  must  remain  new  for  many  generations  to  come. 

The  last  proposition  finds  in  conscious  progress  the  destiny  of 
mankind,  and,  therefore,  of  man,  in  whom  mankind  lives.  In- 
asmuch as  this  implies  ever  fuller  conscious  adaptation  to  the 
laws  of  being,  it  calls  for  evergrowing  insight  into  these  laws. 
Hence  the  study  of  these  laws  in  their  manifestations  in  nature 
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ai^d  life  is  one  of  the  chief  concerus  of  an  education  that  would 
foster  that  conscious  progress.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  givei 
to  the  nature-studies,  such  as  the  various  departments  of  exact 
and  empirical  science,  as  well  as  to  the  life- studies,  such  as  his- 
tory, language,  and  literature,  a  significance  and  fascinaticm 
which  must  remain  ever  new. 

Again,  this  adaptation  is  to  be  not  merely  verbal,  but  must 
become  real.  '  The  power  of  insight  is  to  be  exercised  in  life, 
must  become  conscious  obedience  to  the  laws  discovered,  fiill 
mastership  of  their  inner  and  outer  manifestations,  of  self  and 
world.  This  reality  of  adaptation,  this  continuous,  progressive 
translation  of  insight  into  will  and  conduct,  can  be  attained  only 
in  action,  in  practice  for  which  the  education  we  seek  must  afford 
constant  opportunities.  These  opportunities  should  be  adapted 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  learner's  power,  in  order  that  they 
may  aid  the  evolution  of  faith — faith  in  self,  in  his  surroundings, 
in  nature,  in  God.  They  should,  too,  be  free  from  temptation 
to  evil,  leading  outward  and  upward,  strengthening  the  good. 
All  else  is  hindrance.  The  supplying  of  these  opportunities  con- 
stitutes the  adjustment  of  surroundings,  which  is  the  main  busi- 
ness of  education.  The  difficulties  of  this  adjustment,  in  view 
of  the  ever-shifting  status  of  our  own  and  the  learner's  insist 
and  power,  will  surely  keep  this  phase  of  education,  too,  forever 
fresh  and  new. 

In  the  limits  of  this  essay  I  can  only  indicate  some  of  the 
proximate  requirements  of  a  school  education  based  upon  these 
principles.  In  the  first  place,  courses  of  study  must  have  for 
their  center  the  child,  and  not  the  subjects  of  instruction.  All 
that  is  done  at  any  time  must  be  done  for  the  child's  sake.  The 
subjects  of  study  must  always  adapt  themselves  to  the  child's 
wants  and  needs.  This  calls  for  a  concentric,  spherical  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  materials  of  instruction  and  practice,  in  which  a  free 
outlook  in  all  directions  is  Secured  at  all  times  for  the  child,  who 
is  at  the  centre.  Wherever  we  take  hold  of  the  course  it  should 
be  a  well-rounded  whole,  never  an  angular  fragment.  In  this, 
classification  tnust  be  made  on  the  basis  of  power,  and  w/  of 
technical  advancement.    The  latter  is  easy  to  get  when  the  for- 
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mer  has  been  secured,  but  not  vice  versa.     In  no  pase  should 
power  be  sacrificed  to  technical  advancement. 

The  practice  of  cutting  up  subjects,  and  parceling  thenj  out 
with  reference  to  the  various  subdivision^  of  arbitrarily  fixed  pe- 
riods of  school-life,  is  pernicious.  It  compels  the  child  to  pass 
through  the  entire  curriculum,  if  it  is  in  search  of  a  rounded, 
harmonious  education.  Yet  very  few  children  can  afford  to  do 
this.  The  curriculum  should  be  rounded,  harmonious  at  all 
stages.  It  should  open  to  the  child  always  the  whole  subject 
and  all  subjects  within  the  limits  of  the  child's  scope  and  power. 
Every  new  circle  should  not  so  much  complete  the  knowledge 
previously  gained ;  but,  starting  again  from  the  same  centre,  the  , 
child,  it  should  extend  this  knowledge  to  wider  fields  and  greater 
depths ;  and  at  all  times  the  development  of  tact  and  skill,  of 
taste  and  foresight,  in  the  applications,  should  keep  pace  with 
the  new  acquisitions.  Thus  in  due  time  science  will  be  reached 
on  the  side  of  knowledge,  and  art  on  the  side  of  skill. 

Again,  the  practfce  of  leading  all  streams  toward  the  college 
or  university  is  pernicious.  In  one  sense  the  school,  at  each  and 
every  stage,  should  be  a  university.  It  should  open  for  the  child  ^ 
the  avenues  to  all  categories  of  knowledge  and  mastership.  What- 
ever it  can  grasp  and  handle  of  the  relationships  of  form  and  color, 
number  and  size,  natural  history  and  geography,  social  and  his- 
torical data,  language  and  music,  should  enrich  and  strengthen 
its  life  at  school  from  the  day  of  its  entrance  to  the  day  of  its  leav- 
ing. Thus,  alone,  will  every  day  and  every  hour  spent  in  school 
become  in  the  child's  life  a  precious  seed,  which,  at  successive 
stages  of  growth  and  development,  will  yield  bounteous  harvests 
of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living. 

The  methods  of  teaching  should  at  all  times  furnish  opportu- 
nities and  incentives  for  discovery  and  application,  for  finding 
and  doing.  Whatever  the  pupil  may  have  found,  he  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  use  it  at  once  in  accomplishing  some  sponta- 
neous purpose  of  pleasure  and  profit.  Upon  the  very  heels  of 
every  discovery  there  should  come  the  activities  of  using  and 
inventing,  creating  a  thirst  for  new  discovery,  for  (Other  steps  on- 
wardi 
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Thus  the  cMild  should  not  be  compelled  to  the  dolefiil  and 
profitless  task  of  learning  to  read  solely  for  the  sake  of  acquiriDg 
this  «rt.  From  the  very  beginning  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
reading — the  gaining  of  information  and  enjoyment — should  be 
uppermost  in  the  child's  mind.  The  child  must  want  to  learn 
the  art  for  the  sake  of  the  good  it  gains  in  it  from  its  own  imme- 
diate life.  The  child  must  have  an  object  whose  attainment  ren- 
ders necessary  the  acquisition  of  this  art.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  other  studies.  Not  the  teacher's  purpose,  but  the  child's, 
must  lead.  His  ingenuity  will  find  ample  play  in  the  judicious 
adjustment  of  surroundings,  keeping  opportunities  and  incentives 
in  the  direction  of  right  development,  and  supplying  with  the  least 
possible  delay  and  friction  the  growing  needs  and  wants  of  the 
pupil. 

Similarly,  I  might  point  out  in  fuller  detail  the  demands  of  the 
New  Education,  here  set  forth,  with  reference  to  the  aesthetic, 
ethical,  and  social  training  of  the  child ;  but  I  reserve  this  for 
some  future  occasion,  believing  that  I  have  jufhciently  indicated 
the  far-reaching  changes  in  ordinary  school  life  that  must  follow 
in  the  train  of  a  full  and  nnreserved  acceptance  of  the  principles 
of  the  New  Education. 


CAN  YOUR  PUPILS  ADD? 


ESSE   B.    DAKIN. 


Not  long  since  at  a  teachers'  meeting  the  question  was  asked, 
"What  is  the  greatest  defect  in  our  mathematics  as  taught?" 
Various  answers  were  given.  One  teacher  said,  '«We  don't 
have  time  enough  to  solve  ail  the  examples ;  there  are  so  many 
given  in  the  text  books  that  we  have  no  time  left  to  dwell  upon 
the  principle  involved  in  their  solution."  Another  said,  "The 
pupils  promoted  from  lower  grades  have  not  given  any  time  to 
the  analysis  of  problems,  and  in  the  higher  grades  are  unable  to 
give  a  logical  analysis  of  f  ny  problem."  A  third  answers  that 
there  were  too  many  ** methods"  taught.  For  example,  (me 
method  of  computing  interest,  thoroughly  understood  and  firmly 
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fixed  in  the  mind  by  a  great  number  of  examples  is  much  better 
than  a  partial  understanding  and  imperfect  drill  in  several  meth- 
ods. Other  teachers  answered  the  question  in  much  the  same 
view  a&  quoted  above,  all  agreeing  that  the  /im€  was  lacking  to 
do  the  amonnt  of  work  laid  down  in  the  catalogue. 

Do  any  of  these  answers  reach  the  difficulty  ?  We  think  not. 
Surely  the  first  is  not  correct,  for,  if  propeniy  taught,  each  ex- 
ample is  an  elucidation  of  a  principle,  and  the  more  examples 
given  the  pupil,  the  more  familiar  the  principle  becomes.  In- 
deed, since  we  learn  by  doing,  the  example,  the  application  of 
the  principle,  are  the  essential  part  of  the  text-book. 
•  Neither  can  the  second  answer  be  wholly  correct,  for,  since 
analysis  is  simply  giving  the  steps  of  a  solution  with  the  reaspns 
therefor,  if  a  pupil  can  solve  a  problem,  without  aid,  he  can  give 
the  analysis. 

The  third  answer  is  good,  but  does  not  reach  the  root  of  the 
difficulty.  The  teacher  who  thought  **  pupils  will  have  time  for 
all  the  examples  in  the  text-book  and  for  all  the  ** methods" 
given,  if  they  are  well  drilled  in  the  foundation  of  arithmetic, 
addt/ion^"  pointed  out  the  true  defect.  Here  we  have  the  weak 
point  If  your  pupils  "havenH  time"  to  solve  all  the  problems 
in  percentage,  interest,  or  insurance,  find  out  if  they  can  add. 
Send  the  class  to  the  board  with  an  example  in  multiplication 
and  watch  closely.  How  many  will  you  see  counting  their  fin" 
gers  to  add  the  number  they  are  *•  carrying"?  Or,  ask  a  pupil 
to  add  two  numbers  and  observe  his  fingers. 

The  test  was  made  recently  with  a  pupil  of  moderate  ability. 
The  teacher  asked,  *'How  much  is  9  and  5?"  The  child's 
hands  flew  behind  her  back,  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand 
counted  and  the  answer  **i4"  was  given  with  a  triumphant  Ikir. 
"Very  good.  How  much  is  5  and  9?"  continues  the  teacher. 
Again  all  the  fingers  and  one  thumb  were  counted  and  the 
result,  14.  The  child  had  no  idea  of  adding  the  numbers ;  nei- 
ther did  she  recognize  the  number,  9  and  5,  when  given  in  the 
reverse  order,  5  and  9.  Yet  this  pupil  could  **do  examples  in 
fractions." 

These  tests  are  simple,  but  reliant.    Try  them  in  your  schools. 
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The  results  may  be  disheartening,  but  should  be  welcome  if  ihcy 
open  our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  addition.  It  is  the  basb  of 
all  rapid,  accurate,  mathematical  work.  The  so-called /swrfiuj- 
damental  operations  of  arithmetic  are  but  forms  of  oft^  operation, 
addition.  What  is  subtraction  but  finding  what  n  amber  added 
to  another  will  produce  a  given  sum  ?  If  we  subtract  5  from  9 
whit  do  we  do  but/ ascertain  what  number  added  to  5  will  pro- 
duce 9? 

Multiplication  is  but  ''a  short  method  of  finding  the  sum  of 
several  numbers,"  while  division  is  finding  how  many  times  we 
add  equal  numbers  to  produce  a  given  number,  the  dividend 

No  wonder  pupils  ** haven't  time"  to  solve  many  problems, 
wl^n  the  simplest  operation  consumes  much  time  and  mentil 
strength;  the  principle  involved  in  the  example  is  lost  sight  of 
in  the  laborious  work  of  adding,  subtracting,  or  dividing. 

Drills  in  addition  should  be  given  daily  in  all  grades.  If 
asked  what  we  consider  the  most  important  pan  of  arithmetic, 
imitating  the  famous  orator  who  thought  action  the  beginniDg 
and  end  of  true  elocution,  we  answer,  addition,  aMitian^  adiH' 

TION. 


-H 


TEACHERS'  WAGES  WHEN  SCHOOLS  ARE  CLOSED 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  DANGEROUS  DISEASES. 


A  DECISION  by  our  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was 
published  last  spring,  to  the  effect  that,  if  any  school  should  be 
closed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health  or  the  School  Board,  by 
reason  of  some  dangerous  disease,  the  teachers  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  pay  for  the  time  thus  lost. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  decision,  not  merely  because  I  though! 
it  to  be  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  contracts,  but 
more  especially  because  it  is  the  reverse  of  a  decision  given  bf 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  in  a  case  exactly  parallel.  The 
case  is  reported  in  43  Mich.  p.  480. 

Franklin  S.  Dewey  vs.  Union  School  District  of  the  C^  ^ 
Alpena.  The  plaintiff  was  regularly  hired  to  serve  as  teacher 
for  ten  months.     He  entered  upon  his  dudes  Sept,  ad^  and  con- 
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tinued  up  to  Dec.  loth,  at  which  time  the  officers  closed  the 
schools,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the  city, 
and  kept  them  closed  for  the  sime  reason  until  March  17th. 
They  were  then  reopened  and  the  plaintiff  renewed  his  duties. 
The  district  refused  to  pay  him  for  the  period  of  suspension  and 
he  brought  this  action  to  recover  it. 

The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  against  him,  but  he  aj> 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  verdict  of  the  lower  court 
was  reversed. 

The  deciswe  point  of  the  decision  is  as  follows:  "Beyond 
controversy  the  closing  of  the  schools  was  a  wise  and  timely  ex- 
pedient. But  the  defense  interposed  could  not  rest  on  that.  It 
must  appear  that  observance  of  the  contract  by  the  district  was 
caused  to  be  impossible  by  the  act  of  God.  It  is  not  enough 
that  great  difficulties  were  encountered,  or  that  there  existed  ur- 
gent and  satisfactory  reasons  for  stopping  the  schools.  This  is 
all  the  evidence  tended  to  show.  The  contract  between  the 
parties  was  for  positive  and  for  lawful  objects.  On  one  side 
school  buildings  and  pupils  were  to  be  provided,  and  on  ihe 
other,  personal  service  as  teacher.  The  plaintiff  continued  ready 
to  perform,  but  the*  district  refused  to  open  its  school-houses  and 
allow  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  it  thereby  prevented  per- 
formance by  the  plaintiff. 

Admitting  that  the  circumstances  justified  the  officers,  there  is 
yet  no  rule  of  justice  which  will  entitle  the  district  to  visit  its  own 
misfortunes  upon  the  plaintiff.  He  was  not  at  fault.  He  had  no 
agency  in  bringing  about  the  state  of  things  which  rendered  it 
eminently  prudent  to  dismiss  the  schools.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  the  district,  and  the  district  and  not  the  plaintiff  ought  to  bear 
it.  The  occasion  which  was  presented  to  the  district  was  not 
within  the  principle  contended  for.  It  was  not  one  of  absolute 
necessity,  but  of  strong  expedience. 

To  let  in  the  defense  that  the  suspension  precluded  recovery, 
the  agreement  must  have  provided  for  it.  But  the  district  did 
not  stipulate  for  the  right  to  discontinue  the  plaintiff's  pay  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  officers,  however  discreet  and  fair,  that  a 
stoppage  of  the  schools  is  found  a  needful  measure  to  prevent 
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their  invasion  by  disease,  or  to  stay  or  oppose  its  spread  or  pro- 
gress in  the  community ;  and  jthe  contract  caR  not  be  regarded 
as  tacitly  subject  to  such  a  condition. 

The  judgment  is  reversed  with  costs  and  a  new  trial  granted" 

But  a  new  trial  was  not  asked  fof  by  the  schocl  board.  They 
paid  the  teacher  his  full  claim  with  interest 

The  Supreme  Court  was  unanimous  in  its  decision  and  so 
satisfied  of  its  justice  that  when  the  school  board's  alter oejs 
stated,  **That  is  our  case,"  Chief  Justice  Cooky  replied  ai  once, 
"Then  we  don't  care  to  hear  the  other  side,"  and  they  did  not 
hear  it. 

The  decision  of  our  State  Superintendent  of  which  we  com- 
plain  is  unjust  to  the  teachers  of  the  state,  and  its  author  will, 
we  hope,  pardon  a  humble  member  of  the  protession  for  raismg 
bis  feeble  voice  in  self-defense. 

Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  decisions  of  our  State 
Superintendent,  given  under  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  published  in  our  educational  journals,  carry  with  them  no 
judicial  authority  whatever.  But  school  boards  are  frequently 
guided  by  them  in  their  dealings  with  teachers,  and  for  this  rea- 
son we  have  spoken. 

We  close  this  discussion  by  asking  for  one  more  decision.  If 
the  small-pox  should  break  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  offices 
of  the  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Attoi  ney  General,  and 
prevail  so  extensively  that  those  offices  should  be  closed  tempo- 
rarily by  the  Board  of  Health,  would  the  *ilaries  of  those  officers 
cease  ?    The  teachers  will  wait  anxiously  for  this  decision, 

Elkhart,  Ind.  E.   B.   Myers, 


Fear  is  born  of  evil.  In  a  perfect  state  there  is  no  fear- 
When  children  obey  because  they  are  afraid  to  do  wrong  they 
obey  from  a  spirit  of  evil.  You  can  not  make  a  child  g<Hfd  by  mak* 
ing  him  afraid  to  be  bad.  Fear  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  its 
possessor  that  chains  do  to  a  crimal.  The  clanking  of  iron  never 
converted  a  sinner.  The  hard  threats  of  fear  never  made  a  child 
good.  Laws  are  for  the  unvuly.  Making  a  child  afraid  to  do 
wrong  may  keep  him  from  doing  wrong  for  a  time,  but  unless 
better  motives  come  in,  he  will  not  be  made  better.  *'Let  not 
fear  create  the  God  of  childhood." — Ex, 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

f  This  Department  is  conducted  by  Gbo.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  schools.] 

WHY  WRONG? 


THERE  is  as  much  value  in  knowing  why  we  are  wrong  as 
in  knowing  what  is  right.    A  pupil  should  be  be  convinced 
of  the  "error  of  his  ways." 
"An  agent  received  $315  to  invest  in  goods  after  deducting 
his  commission  at  5  per  cent.     What  did  he  invest  in  goods  ?" 
A  pupil. solved  the  above  as  follows:     5  per  cent,  of  $315= 

$»5-75;  $315— $i5-75=$299.25i  Ans. 

When  he  had  finished  explaining  it,  hands  were  flying  in  the 
air,  and  the  teacher  called  on  some  other  member  of  the  class. 
He  explained  as  follows :  "$315  includes  the  amount  expended 
and  his  commission;  then,  it  is  $105  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
expended.  One  per  cent,  is  y^^th  of  $315,  and  100  per  cent. 
is  100  times  that,  which  is  $300." 

This  explanation  may  have  some  ' '  lame  places "  in  it,  but  in 
the  main  it  is  right  and  the  majority  of  the  class  agree  that  it  is 
right.  The  teacher  no^  asks  the  first  pupil  if  he  sees.  He  says 
he  does  and  he  probably  does  see  something,  but  it  may  be  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  the  teacher  thinks  he  sees.  I 
once  heard  a  teacher  say,  "Well,  what  do  you  see?"  "I  see 
that  I  am  wrong,"  said  the  pupil.  This  seems  acknowledgment 
enough  to  satisfy  the  inost  fastideous ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  this 
teacher.     He  said,  "  Why  are  you  wrong  ?  " 

The  pupil  laughed  a  laugh  that  showed  bashfulnes^  coupled 
with  weakness  and  said,  "Because."  He  thought  he  ought  to 
know  and  supposed  he  did  know,  but  "could  not  tell." 

The  teacher,  very  patiently,  led  the  pupil  by  skillful  questions 
to  see  his  mistake.  The  questions  were  similar  to  the  following : 
"Question — Upon  what  is  commission  computed ?  Ans. — Upon 
amount  of  money  collected  or  expended.  Ques.  — If  commission 
is  computed  upon  anything  else  will  the  work  be  wrong  ?  Ans. — 
Yes.  Ques. — Upon  what  did  you  compute  commission?  Ans. 
— ^Upon  the  $315.     Ques. — What  is  the  $315  ?    Ans. — It  is  the 
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sum  of  the  amount  expended  and  the  commission.  Ques. — Why 
is  your  work  wrong?  Ans. — Because  I  computed  commission 
upon  the  wrong  sum. 

Now  the  pupil  has  been  led*  through  all  the  mental  processes 
he  must  make  to  intelligently  solve  the  given  problem.  He  now 
'  knows  he  is  wrong  because  he  has  violated  a  principle  of  com- 
mission. This  is  all  that  is  wrong  with  his  work.  A  teacher  who 
thus  works  with  the  individual  will  make  thinkers  of  his  pupils. 
There  is  morality  in  this  kmd  of  teaching.  A  pupil  thus  Uught 
will  form  the  habit  of  acting  right  for  right's  sake — not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  expediency. 

THE  TEN  GREAT  NOVELS. 


IvANHOE,  Jane  Eyre,  Pickwick,  Vanity  Fair,  Les  Miser- 
ABLEs,  Don  Quixote,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Egyptian  Prin- 
cess, CoNSUELO,  Adam  Bede. 

How  many  school  teachers  have  read  them  ?  This  question 
was  asked  in  an  institute  held  in  one  of  the  most  progressive 
counties  in  this  state.  There  were  about  150  teachers  in  attend- 
ance. Of  this  number,  35  percent  had  tead  Jane  Eyre.  This 
was  the  largest  per  percent  on  any  one  book.  The  lowest  per- 
cent was  on  Egyptian  Princess,  1.4  percent.  The  average  on 
all  was  19.3  percent. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  an  argument  for  the  introduction 
of  literary  studies  into  the  school  course  of  study  ? 


Jugs  hold  only  a  certain  quantity.  If  more  is  pressed  in  an 
equal  amount  runs  away.  Jugs  have  different  capacities ;  some 
are  quite  large  and  others  very  small.  If  a  precious  liquid  is  to 
be  put  into  a  hundred  jugs,  of  different  sizes,  the  pourer 
would  be  careful  to  stop  pouring  when  the  jug  was  full.  Teach- 
ers, do  you  see  the  application  ?  No  two  of  your  pupils  have 
equal  powers  of  holding.  If  you  attempt  to  make  them  all  learn 
the  same  amount,  some  will  not  be  full  enough,  and  others  will 
be  too  full  for  utterance.  You  can't  cram  either  jugs  or  chil- 
dren.    Grade  your  lessons  according  to  the  child's  capacities. 
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REPEATERS. 


Teachers  have  frequently  been  criticised  for  repeating  the 
answers  of  their  pupils.  As,  for  example,  Who  discovered 
America?  Answer  by  pupil,  '•Columbus."  Teacher,  * '.Colum- 
bus." In  what  year?  Pu.,  **In  1492."*  T.,  "In  1492,"  and 
so  on.  Why  do  they  persist  in  doing  this  ?  Echo  answers  why  ? 
The  only  excuse  I  could  ever  find  for  myself  is,  the  pupil  spoke 
so  low  or  indistinctly  that  I  feared  the  class  did  not  hear.  This 
is  a  poor  excuse.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  pupil  say  it  again 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  it  so  that  the  entire  class  might  hear. 
The  pupil  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  must  speak  loud  enough 
and  distinctly  enough  the  Jirst  time  for  the  entire  class  to  hear. 
The  repeating  of  the  answer  each  time  by  the  teacher  will  not 
make  him  feel  so. 

But  pupils  have  a  habit  of  repeating '  a  part  of  almost  every 
answer  they  give, — e.  g.  Name  the  products  of  India.  Ans., 
"Cotton,  tea — cotton,  tea, coffee — cotton,  tea,  coifee,  sugar-cane, 
pepper — cotton,  tea,  etc."  Why  do  they  do  this?  It  may  be 
the  force  of  habit,  but  this  habit  has  been  formed  by  trying  to 
recite  a  poorly  prepared  lesson.  Let  us  have  the  pupils  adopt 
the  rule  they  adopt  in  playing  marble — "No-tryances-over." 
Let  them  feel  that  they  must  say  the  right  thing  at  first  trial  and 
that  they  are  to  say  it  once  only.  When  they  have  said  co^n^ 
if  they  can  not  instantly  think  what  to  say  next,  take  time  to 
think  of  it,  but  not  repeat  what  has  been  said. 

There  is  another  senseless  repetition  made  by  pupils.  If  one 
pupil  were  to  name  thfl'  products  of  a  country  and  there  were  five 
to  name  and  he  should  happen  to  omit  one,  the  hands  will  come 
up.  When  a  pupil  is  called  upon  he  names  the  whole  list  instead 
of  saying,  "he  omitted  tea," 

Repetition  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in  this  way. 


EXPLOSIVENESS. 


Sometimes  teachers  put  their  questions  out  with  so  much  ex- 
plosivenessy  that  when  the  name  of  a  pupil  is  called  he  feels  as  if 
he  bad  been  shot  at  and  not  missed  either.     Not  long  ago  we 
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witnessed  a  performance  of  this  sort  The  teacher  said,  **Mvy, 
how  do  yon  reduce  a  common  fraction  to  a  decimal?"  Mary 
bounced  out  of  her  seat,  caught  her  breath,  looked  at  the  ceiling, 
at  tibe  teacher,  down  her  nose  and  at  the  floor,  gasped,  and  was 
about  to  say  '*I  don'li|  know,"  when  the  teacher  said  in  a  very 
pleasant  and  quieting  tone,  ''All  think  how  to  reduce  a  com- 
mon fraction  to  a  decimal."  This  gave  Mary  a  chance  to  think 
too»  and  in  a  moment  her  countenance  brightened  and  her  an- 
swer was  ready. 

The  teacher  gave  her  an  oportunity  to  answer,  which  she 
seemed  to  do  with  great  satisfaction.  The  teacher's  second  re- 
quest should  have  come  first.  Give  the  pupils  a  chance  to  think. 
Do  not  force  them  into  the  habit  of  bouncing  up  and  beginning 
to  talk  before  they  have  something  to  say.  Do  not  startle  chil- 
dren with  a  question,  unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  doing 
sa 


MATHEMATICAL  LANGUAGE. 


Pupils  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  2+4=6  is  a  sentence 
and  should  express  a  truth.  Such  expressions  as  the  following 
are  frequently  seen  and  often  accepted  by  very  good  teachen: 
i|=|-r.8n-|^.  If  this  were  written  in  words  it  would  make  a 
peculiarly  constructed  sentence.  ''Two  and  two- thirds  are  equal 
to  eight- thirds  divided  by  eight  are  equal  to  one- third."  What  is 
the  subject  of  the  second  aret 

Such  expressions  as  the  above  should  not  be  accepted.  Take 
this  one  as  it  stands  and  it  means  nothing.  The  example  of 
which  it  is  supposed  tA  be  the  solution  is,  •*!-*-&= what?"  The 
following  is  better :    2f=f  :  |-h8=J. 


^22i3]BLB. — "How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  so  many  old 
maids  among  the  school  teachers/*  asked  a  reporter  of  a  school 
tt  d^r  th  ^  other  day.  '*  Because  school  teachers  are.  as  a  mle,  wo- 
men of  sease,  and  no  woman  will  give  up  a  $60  position  for  a  |io 
man/'  was  the  mg\y.— Michigan  City  Dispatch. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  Howabd  Saxdison,  Professor  of  Methods  in  the 
Sute  Normal  School.] 


The  real  subject  in  education  is  the  individual  mind  of  each  child,  with  iu  acquired 
habits  and  inherited  tendencies.  An  evident  proposition,  then,  is:  If  real  teaching  is 
done,  each  mind,  with  its  peculiar  habits  and  inherited  tendencies,  must  be  understood 
by  the  teacher;  with  its  double  corollary: — 

(x)  The  number  of  pupils  under  the  charge  of  a  primary  teacher  sbonld  range  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty,  (a)  The  pupils  should  remain  under  the  charge  oi  a  given 
teacher  more  than  ten  months. 

The  second  proposition  is :  Mind  being  an  organism,  the  heart  (sensibilities)  is  no  less 
an  avenue  to  the  intellect,  than  is  the  intellect  to  the  heart  and  will ;  with  its  corollary  :— 

Suspicion  and  severity  can  never  enable  the  teacher  to  obtain  a  standing  place  in  the 
child-mind. 

The  third  proposition  is :  Two  rival  powers  compose  the  mind— the  carrying ^<mter^ 
memory  (the  servant)  and  the  thinking  }orver  (the  master) ;  with  its  double  corollary :— 

(i)  The  aim  of  education  is  to  make  the  mind  strong  and  skilled  as  a  thinking  power, 
and  not  to  make  it  full  as  a  carrying  power,    (a)  The  most  practical  education  IS  that 

Which  sends  the  child  into  the  business  world  with  pewer  to  observe  closely  and  to 
think  (reflect)  accurately  upon  what  be  observes. 


READING. 


"Y "J" yEBSTER  defines  reading  in  two  ways: 

I.    To  go  over,  as  characters  or  words,  and  utter 
aloud,  or  recite  to  one's  self  inaudibly^ 
2.    To  take  in  the  sense  of.     Hence  to  know  fully ;  to  com- 

■^  *  Who  is't  can  read  a  woTaMx.^Skakes^are, 


w 


The  first  definition  attracts  the  attention  first,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  habit  of  teachers  of  accepting  without  ques- 
tion that  which  is  given  upon  authority,  we  have  adopted  the 
first  definition  as  an  expression  of  what  is  meant  by  reading  in 
the  schools.  The  significant  part  of  the  definition — to  go  over — 
seems  to  have  escaped  us.  The  learned  lexicographer  has  un- 
wittingly given  the  two  characteristics  of  reading  as  generally 
taught  in  our  schools : 

1.  To  go  over;  i.  e.,  to  miss,  to  neglect  the  thought — the 
essence. 

2.  To  utter  aloud;  i.  e,,  to  pronounce,  to  call  words. 
Years  of  work  of  this  kind  finally  made  the  results  so  manifest 

that  teachers  could  no  longer  ignore  them.  When  it  was  seen 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  had  taken  the  work  in  the  public 
schools  could  not  read,  in  the  home  circle,  selections  from  the 
newspapers  in  an  intelligent  manner ;  and  when  it  was  observed 
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that  the  attempt  to  read  a.  passage  of  Scripture  in  the  Sabbath- 
schobl,  or  a  set  of  resolutions  at  a  public  meeting,  was  equally  a 
failure,  the  cause  began  to  be  sought  for.  Why  is  it,  it  began 
to  be  asked,  that  the  modulation,  emphasis  and  inflection  of  our 
pupils  are  so  good  in  their  conversation  and  so  mechanical  in  their 
reading  ?  The  answer  that  was  finally  evolved  was  that  in  con- 
versation the  pupil  is  complete  master  of  the  thought  and  feeling 
that  he  is  expressing,  and  that  the  expression  itself  is  in  the  back- 
ground, the  mind  giving  very  slight  consideration  to  it.  This 
fundamental  thought  of  reading  then  came  into  view — ITumgki 
governs  expression;  if  the  thought  is  thoroughly  mastered,  and 
the  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  thought,  the  oral  expres- 
sion will  be  natural  and  will  take  care  of  itself.  (Except  in  the 
case  of  pronunciation,  enunciation,  articulation;  and  faults  in 
these  respects  should  be  corrected  in  conversational  exercises, 
not  in  reading. ) 

If  the  attention  is  turned  upon  the  expression  the  ineviuUe 
result  is  a  mechanical  expression.  However  graceful  one's  move- 
ments may  be,  if  his  attention  is  called  to  them,  and  he  b  con- 
scious that  others  are  observing  them,  they  at  once  become  some- 
what mechanical.  So  it  is  with  oral  expression.  If  the  pressure 
is  constantly  in  the  direction  of  oral  reading  and  attention  is,  to 
a  large  degree,  called  to  its  excellencies  and  its  defects,  the  oral 
reading  will,  by  force  of  the  mind's  nature,  become  mechanical. 

If,  however,  the  stress  is  placed  upon  the  thought — that  which 
determines  the  oral  expression — the  tendency  is  for  it  to  become 
free  and  natural.  Reading  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that 
the  thought  is  made  prominent  while  the  printed  expression  is 
in  the  back-ground,  as  are  the  oral  words  in  conversation. 
Oral  reading  is  to  be,  largely,  a  means  by  which  the  teacher  peers 
down  into  the  thinking  of  the  pupil. 

Real  reading,  then,  is  that  indicated  by  Webster's  second  defi- 
nition— Taking  in  the  sense  of.  If  a  child  comprehends  the  thought 
of  a  paragraph,  he  has  read  it,  in  the  most  imporUnt  sense,  even 
if  he  has  not  attempted  the  oral  expression. 
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PROMOTION  OF  TEACHERS  WITH  THEIR  CLASSES. 


If  it  be  admitted  that  the  individual  mind  is  the  subject  of  the 
teacher's  work,  then  a  proper  inference  is  that  the  teacher  should 
remain  loYig  enough  with  the  pupils  to  be  able  to  see  into  their 
peculiarities  of  disposition  and  environment.  This  can  not  be 
well  accomplished  in  six  months,  nor  in  one  year,  and  the  thought 
that  arises  is  that  the  teachers  of  the  country  schools  should  not 
be  changed  so  often,  and  that  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools 
should  be  promoted  with  their  classes.  Viewing  this  principle 
alone — that  time  gives  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  know  the 
minds  of  the  pupils — the  thought  would  be  that  the  pupil  should 
have  but  one  teacher  during  school-life.  But  another  principle — 
that  the  pupil's  mind  gains  greater  breadth  and  power  by  coming 
into  contact  with  different  minds  —  seems  to  require  variety  in 
teachers.  With  the  two  principles  in  consideration  it  may  be 
held  that  there  should  be  two  or  three  changes  of  teachers  during 
the  school  course. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  if  the  teacher  is  inefficient,  the 
sooner  the  change  is  made  the  better ;  on  the  supposition,  how- 
ever, that  the  school  boards  and  superintendents  do  not  compli- 
cate the  selection  of  teachers  by  geographical,  family,  and  other 
arbitrary  considerations,  but  make  moral  and  intellectual  fitness 
the  sole  test — a  supposition  which  in  theory  may  be  permitted — 
a  greater  length  of  time  with  a  given  class  than  is  now  allowed 
would  be  a  gain,  inasmuch  as  it  would  necessarily  result  in  the 
teacher's  gaining  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  individ- 
ual minds  of  the  pupils. 


ORAL  LESSONS. 


1.  Variety.  The  tendency  to  organize  all  lessons  of  the  same 
kind  on  one  order  of  topics,  is  one  that  the  teacher,  especially  a 
beginner,  is  likely  to  acquire.'  Those  on  animals,  for  example, 
will  be  arranged  under : 

a.  Place. 

b.  Description. 

c.  Habits. 

d.  Uses. 


•     "T 
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Those  on  common  subjects,  as  the  chau-,  poker,  etc.,  under: 

a.  Material. 

b.  Parts. 

c.  Uses. 

While  such  an  order  may  be  the  very  best,  it  should  not  be 
rigidly  adhered  to,  because,  the  children  having  become  familiar 
with  the  order,  anticipate  the  next  point,  which  to  a  degree  de- 
prives the  lesson  of  interest.  The  teacher  having  gathered  the 
materials  for  the  lesson,  should  consider  carefully,  how  the  method 
may  be  varied  without  a  loss  of  discipline  or  clearness.  One  who 
is  to  lead  the  minds  of  little  children  should  not  rest  content  un- 
til she  can  organize  the  materials  on  any  kind  of  a  subject,  in 
several  different  ways.  This  is  required  for  two  reasons — free- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  adapting  the  material  to  the 
needs  of  the  children,  and  variety,  as  a  source  of  interest  to  the 
children. 

2.  Reflection  on  on^s  own  work.  Having  given  a  lesson,  the 
teacher  on  inspecting  it  will  recall  that  at  one  point  the  children 
seemed  interested  and  attentive,  while  at  another,  stage  of  the 
lesson  they  were  quite  the  reverse;  she  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that  some  points  were  eagerly  considered,  and  that  others  made 
but  a  slight  impression.  The  teacher  should  thus  reflect  upon 
a  number  of  lessons,  jotting  down  the  points  obtained  for  future 
guidance. 

Such  a  study  of  her  work  will  suggest  some  such  conclosioDS 
as  the  following : 

a.  Th^  children  are  always  greatly  interested  in  their  own 
experiences  and  those  of  the  other  pupils  and  of  the  teacher. 

b.  They  watch  with  great  interest  the  progress  of  any  expe- 
riment. 

c.  The  actual  growth  of  a  sketch  or  of  a  map  enchains  their 
attention  much  more  than  those  presented  in  a  completed  state. 

Thus  would  the  teacher  gain  confidence  in  her  own  resources 
and  an  incentive  to  prepare  herself  to  draw  at  the  blackboard  im 
the  presence  of  the  class. 
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PRACTICAL  LESSON. 

(Stenographic  Report.) 


SPELLING-^SECOND   YEAR   GRADj:. 

Teacher  places  on  the  black-board  the  following  words : 
Ship,  sails,  steam,  masts,  cells. 

T.     (Pointing  to  first  word.)     Pronounce  this  word.     Pupils 
pronounce.     Ship. 

T.     Who  is  ready  with  a  story  ?    Jane  may  tell  us  one. 

J.     The  ship  sails  on  the  ocean. 

Teacher  places  sentence  on  the  board. 

T.     You  may  read  this  sentence. 

P.     "The  ship  sails  on  the  ocean." 

T.     I  think  Jane  has  used  two  of  our  words;   what  ones 
are  they  ? 

P.     She  has  used  the  words,  '*ship''  and  "sails." 

T.     Pronounce  the  next  word. 

Pupils  pronounce.     Steam. 

T.     Who  has  a  sentence  ready  ? 

P.     "Steam  is  strong." 

T.     How  do  you  know  it  is  strong? 

P.     Because  it  makes  the  engines  and  boats  go. 

T.     Wha^does  steam  do  for  us? 

P.     It  makes  us  warm  in  winter. 

Teacher  places  the  sentence,  "Steam  is  strong,"  on  the  board. 

T.     Read  the  sentence. 

Pupils  read.     "Steam  is  strong." 

T.     Pronounce  the  next  word. 

P.     Masts. 

Who  can  give  a  sentence  ? 

P.     The  sails  are  put  on  the  masts. 

Teacher  places  sentence  on  the  board  and  has  the  pupils  read 
as  before. 

T.     Pronounce  this  word. 

Pupils  pronounce.     "Cells." 

T.     Can  some  one  ask  me  a  question  about  this  word  ? 

P.     Are  the  cells  made  of  wax  ? 

T.     I  like  that  question.     Has  any  one  another  ? 
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T.     Who  has  anything  to  do  with  those  cells  ? 

P.     The  bees. 

T.  Now  I  w^uld  like  to  have  you  put  the  word  "bees"  into 
the  sentence,  so  that  I  will  know  what  kind  of  cells  you  mean. 

P.     Does  the  bee  make  the  cells  ? 

Teacher  places  sentence  on  the  board. 

T.     What  do  I  need  at  the  end  of  this  sentence  ? 

P.     A  question  mark. 

T.     Now  read  all  the  sentences  carefully. 

Pupils  read. 

"The  ship  sails  on  the  ocean." 
"Steam  is  strong." 
"The  sails  are  put  on  the  masts." 
^"Does  the  bee  make  the  cells?" 

T.  I  wish  you  to  copy  these  sentences  just  as  carefully  and 
as  nicely  as  you  can. 

The  pupils  copy  the  sentences  on  their  slates  and  the  teacher 
examines  the  work.  They  then  erase  their  work  and  the  teacher 
dictates  the  same  sentences  to  them,  after  having  erased  tfaem 
from  the  board. 

The  pupils  also  write  their  names  and  the  date. 

The  teacher  then  examines  the  work  and  the  pupils  make  the 
proper  corrections,  giving  the  corrections  orally. 

Explanatory. — Spelling,  in  the  second  grade,  deals  with 
sentences  rather  than  with  words.  An  eminent  educiftor  says : 
"Sentences  are  the  written  forms  of  thought  expression,  and  the 
stimulus  of  the  thought  enables  the  child  to  recall  the  word-forms 
in  writing  just  as  it  does  in  reading." 

In  the  preparation  of  the  lesson,  the  sentences  are  written  a 
number  of  times  on  the  slates.  While  this  is  being  done  the 
teacher  passes  from  one  desk  to  another  in  order  to  see  that  no 
mistakes  are  repeated.  Incorrect  or  careless  work  is  erased  at 
once  by  the  teacher.  The  first  work  done  in  preparing  the  les  . 
son  was  the  discussion  of  a  picture  on  the  wall  which  had  excited 
Che  interest  of  the  pupils. 

The  results  to  be  secured  by  a  series  of  lessons  of  this  char- 
acter are : 
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1.  Habits  of  thought  and  attention. 

2.  Correct  habits  of  language  both  spoken  and  written. 

3.  The  proper  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation  marks. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Burt. 


FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  IN  NUMBER  WORK. 


The  number  work  in  the  first  three  months  may  be  made  in- 
cidental in  connection  with  form.  The  main  purpose  during 
this  period  may  be  to  teach  form,  (elementary  geometry.) 

The  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  prism,  square,  triangle,  etc.,  are 
presented  at  different  times,  nnd  the  pupil  is  given  a  clear  idea 
of  them  as  wholes,  also  a  clear  idea  of  surfaces,  lines,  angles, 
corners,  etc. 

In  doing  this,  number  mxist  of  necessity  be  incidentally  brought 
in.  Yet  the  number  work  must  be  subordinate :  the  principal  aim 
of  the  work  being  to  make  the  ideas  of  form  more  clear  to  the 
mind.  The  nature  of  this  work  may  be  shown  in  taking  the  tri- 
angular prism,  as  an  example :  This  prism  is  shown  to  the  child, 
he  observes  it  carefully,  and  by  skillful  questioning  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  the  child  is  led  to  describe  it,  which  description 
consists  in  giving  its  lines,  faces,  angles,  cpfners,  etc.  The 
teacher,  of  course,  gives  the  child  the  correct  name  of  each 
when  the  child  has  a  clear  idea  of  it. 

In  this  work  the  child  is  using  his  perceptive  faculties,  and 
strengthening  his  powers  of  observation. 

The  child  is  then  ready  to  make  a  similar  prism  of  moulding 
clay.  In  this  part  of  the  work  he  is  taught  carefulness  and  ac- 
curacy, using  his  fingers  to  shape  and  smooth  the  form  with 
which  he  is  working.  So  far  the  child  has  been  gaining  the  idea 
of  form. 

Next  he  is  required  to  point  out  or  name  objects  in  the  room 
that  are  similar  to  the  triangular  prism.  Also,  to  name  objects 
at  home,  on  the  streets,  or  elsewhere  of  similar  shape,  perhaps 
describing  something  about  some  of  them. 

Then  he  is  required  to  draw  objects  that  are  similar  to  the 
prism  described.  In  this  work  he  is  applying  his  knowledge  of 
triangular  prisms,  and  training  his  eye  and  hand,  as  well  as  gain- 
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ing  language.  The  child  is  now  ready  to  begin  number  work 
with  this  object 

The^  prism  may  be  placed  before  him,  and  such  questions  as 
the  following  may  be  asked ; — (each  teacher  must  be  judge  of  the 
kind  and  number  of  questions,  and  be  governed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  mind,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
is  working.) 

How  many  prisms  do  you  see  ?  (Taking  it  away.)  Now  how 
many  ?    One  prism  less  one  prism  is  how  many  prisms  ? 

How  many  faces  do  you  see  ?  (Changing.)  How  many  now  ? 
How  many  faces  on  the  sides  of  the  prism  ?  How  many  on  the 
ends  ?  How  many  in  all  ?  (Using  numbers  as  wholes,  not  count- 
ing.) 

How  many  corners  do  you  see  ?    Now  how  many  ? 

Point  out  two  corners. 

Point  out  the  two  upper  corners. 

Point  out  the  two  lower  corners. 

How  many  corners  in  all  ? 

The  questioning  can  be  continued  as  long  as  the  teacher  thinks 
best. 

Upper,  lower,  front,  back,  right,  left,  etc. ,  are  taught  with  form 
rather  than  with  number. 

In  the  child's  answers  his  language  must  be  guarded,  and 
every  answer  must  be  a  full,  clear,  complete  sentence. 

Jtkhmond.  Penina  Hill. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  Department  it  conducted  bj  S.  S.  Pakr,  Principal  De  Panw  Normal  SchoaL) 


THE  MODIFIED  GRUBE  METHOD. 


TO  TEACH  THE  NUMBERS  FROM  ONE  TO  ONE  HUNDRED. 


THE  pure  Grube  method  in  primary  number  is^an;instra- 
ment  of  too  keen  edge  and  too  complicated  make-up  for 
any  teacher  but  an  expert.  It  is  very  likely,  in  the  hands 
of  an  ordinary  teacher,  to  become  a  dead  formula.  A  modified 
form  of  this  method  is  less  liable  to  become  machine-like.  There 
are  many  variations  of  it  possible.  One  of  the  most  efficient  is 
this :— 
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1.  Teach  the  numbers  ft'om  i  to  loo. 

2.  The  addition  of  all  combinations  of  the  digits  into  groups 
of  two  figures  each. 

3*     Subtraction  of  these  groups. 

4-  All  the  constant  additions  involved  in  multiplication  by 
the  nine  digits.  ' 

5.  Multiplication  involving  the  nine  digits  by  means  of  re- 
membered results  from  constant  addition. 

6.  Division  as  the  converse  of  multiplication. 

This  plan  makes  the  work  cumulative  and  continuous.  Each 
step  is  based  on  those  that  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  it. 

This  series  of  exercises  may  be  extended,  with  som^  change 
to  suit  the  conditions,  through  numbers  of  two  figures  each. 

In  teaching  primary  number,  three  stages  naturally  arise : — 

1.  Sight-numbers  or  numbered  objects.  These  are  to  be 
continued  until  each  number  is  thoroughly  learned  by  sight. 

2.  Concrete  numbers  or  number  applied  to  particular  objects 
which  are  not  present  to  the  sight. 

3.  Abstract  number,  that  is,  number  thought  apart  from  any 
particular  object 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  oral  and  written  words  that 
express  number,  nor  about  the  figures  by  means  of  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  number  are  represented.  One  direction  with  reference 
to  these  will  suffice.  Figures  should  not  be  introduced  before 
the  number  itself  is  learned,  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  element 
distracts  the  mind  by  dividing  the  attention.  Of  course,  we  are 
assuming  that  no  one  will  fall  into  the  gross  error  of  failure  to 
distinguish  between  numbers,  which  are  ideas  in  the  mind  and 
figures  which  are  marks — material  objects — outside  of  it. 

One  of  the  best  devices  yet  invented  for  teaching  number  is 
the  Decimal  Board.  This  is  a  board  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
long  and  a  foot  wide,  as  per  the  accompanying  cut. 

The  first  set  of  holes  are 
just  large  enough  to  receive 
a  single  tooth-pick  or  small 
match;  in  the  second  set 
the  holes  are  of  a  size  to 
receive  a  single  bundle  of 
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ten  tooth-picks  or  ten  matches ;  in  the  third  line,  the  holes  are 
cut  sufficiently  large  to  take  in  a  bundle  made  up  of  ten  of  the 
smaller  bundles.  Such  an  arrangement  provides  for  building 
up  to  thousands.  This  is  as  far  as  numbered  objects  need  to  be 
used. 

^  The  numbers  from  one  to  nine  are  to  be  taught  as  sight-groups 
by  means  of  the  holes  and  tooth-picks.  These  groups  are  formed 
by  the  addition  of  one  to  each  preceding  group,  the  method  by 
which  the  mind  is  forced  to  learii  the  contents  of  groups.  The 
most  economical  way  of  teaching  these  groups  seems  to  be  as 
follows  ^  - 

1.  Attentive  observation  of  the  group. 

2.  Put  the  group  into  the  child's- hand  and  let  him  match  it 
This  involves  discrimination.  • 

3.  Number-hunting,  that  is,  picking  the  number  from  among 
others.     This  involves  discrimination  and  memory. 

4.  Reproduction  from  memory.  This  adds  to  discrimination 
and  memory,  the  element  of  conception  or  generalized  idea. 

Each  of  these  is  capable  of  many  drill- devices.  The  numbor 
of  such  devices  necessary  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  drill  and 
on  the  variety  that  will  be  required.  The  law  of  repetition  re- 
quires that  the  idea  shall  be  before  the  attention  often  enough  to 
make  its  impress  on  the  power  of  retention.  The  number  of  repe- 
titions required  for  this  depends  on  the  intensity  of  attention, 
which  in  its  turn  depends  on  the  principle  of  interest.  In  repe- 
tition, that  element  which  is  the  principal  condition  of  interest  is 
variety  of  form. 

When  the  number  and  its  word- expressions  are  learned,  the 
same  process  which  taught  the  number  may,  m  a  general  way 
be  applied  to  learning  the  use  of  the  figure  to  express  it. 

The  <Mecimal-board''  bridges  over  a  troublesome  difficulty. 
When  the  number  nine  is  learned,  the  child  readily  sees  that,  if 
one  more  is  added,  he  must  bunch  the  ten  ones  into  one  ten  in 
order  to  find  a  place  for  it.  The  formation  of  the  tens  from  one 
to  nine  and  the  grouping  into  the  second  set  of  holes  is  easy  and 
has  no  new  elements  except  that  each  om  is  now  made  up  of  ten 
parts  which  are  themselves  im^s.     The  representation  of  tens  by 
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figures  involves  the  new  idea  of  more  than  one  value  for  each 
digit  and  of  the  necessity  for  some  way  of  showing  this.  The 
child  would  better  discover  these  ideas  for  himself,  under  the 
teacher's  guidance.  He  will  not  perhaps  discover  that  we  show 
the  tens-value  of  the  several  digits  by  placing  them  in  the  second 
place  on  the  left,  but  he  will  discover  the  necessity  for  some 
means  of  designating  the  tens  value, '  The  third  set  of  holes  are 
used  for  teaching  hufidreds.  A  hundred  is  a  one  made  up  of 
ten  tens — bundles,  etc.  No  new  principle  enters  into  the  teach- 
ing of  hundreds  or  their  representation. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  elements  is  the  tests  to  be  employed 
by  the  teacher  to  see  when  work  is  done.  A  sight-group  of 
numbered  objects  is  not  known  sufficiently  well  until  the  child 
can  recognize  it  as  quick  as  flash  and  that  without  any  conscious 
counting.  He  must  not  only  recognize  3,  5,  7,  9,  etc.,  marks  or 
objects,  3,  5,  7,  9,  etc.,  sounds,  touches,  or  motions,  but  con- 
versely. The  moment  any  figure  is  seen,  the  child  should  be 
able  to  form  its  corresponding  number.  When  these  results  are 
reached,  the  next  step,  addition  of  the  numbers  expressed  by 
the  digits,  is  due  and  not^before  in  the  present  plan. 


CONCERNING  INDIVIDUALITY. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  pupil's  individuality. 
Much  of  it  is  cant.  Not  one  person  in  a  hundred  can  tell  what 
he  means  by  the  pupil's  individuality.  The  schools  are  terror- 
ized with  the  charge  that  they  repress  individuality.  This  is  the 
more  demoralizing  because  it  relates  to  a  vague  undefined  some- 
thing that  can  not  be  confronted  and  refuted.  What  is  this  indi- 
viduality that  the  schools  are  said  to  repress  ?  We  are  not  helped 
by  being  told  that  we  "stretch  everything  on  the  same  bed,"  nor 
by  the  statement  that  we  "put  round  pegs  in  square  holes  and 
square  pegs  in  round  holes,"  nor  even  by  that  lucidly  clinching 
diagnosis  that  we  "grind  everything  through  the  same  mill," 

A  close  scrutiny  of  these  criticisms  shows  that  they  all  relate 
to  the  child's  idiosyncrasies.  Lopsidedness  of  mind  is  individ- 
uality; so  are  inherited  weaknesses  of  this  .or  that  faculty,  and 
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acquired  habits  of  body  and  mind.    Mental  squinting  and  other' 
obliquity  of  vision,  club-foot  of  the  moral  nature,  and  hobbling 
on  all  sorts  of  crutches  are  dignified  with  the  praise  of  a  term 
that  depends  for  its  ralue  on  its  vagueness  and,  perhaps,  on  a 
real  emptiness  of  meaning. 

We  submit  whether  or  not  one  of  the  chief  values  of  education 
is  that  it  lops  off  such  '<  individuality."  Certainly,  the  more 
such  peculiarities  are  lopped  off  the  better.  Any  system  c^ 
education  that  would  increase  them  is  deserving  a  place  in  the 
vagaries  of  a  madman.  If  these  things  are  individuality,  then 
the  typical  individual  is  the  imbecile  or  the  savage.  All  cultoie 
has  for  its  purpose  the  repression  of  this  kind  of  individualism. 

The  purpose  of  school-education,  as  of  other  kinds,  is  to 
realize  in  the  individual  the  type  of  his  species.  This  is  the  very 
reverse  of  the  individualism  we  have  cited.  It  is  the  individual 
minus  his  idiosyncrasies  but  fully  developed  on  the  side  of  those 
faculties  and  elements  that  are  common  to  all  men.  These  con- 
stitute his  true  individuality.  They  constitute  him  a  person,  as 
the  others  constitute  him  a  thing.  The  highest  type  of  difference 
arises  from  the  cultivation  of  the  convpion  faculties;  the  lowest 
possible  type  from  the  cultivation  of  idiosyncrasies.  Cultured  men 
of  a  high  type  differ  more  widely  than  savages.  The  differences 
of  savages  are  mainly  physical,  and  even  there  they  are  gi^piAj 
surpassed  by  their  civilized  brethren. 

A  current  misconception  exists  as  to  what  constitutes  origi- 
nality. Odd  and  fantastic  modes  of  action,  thought  and  speech 
are  called  original.  People  who  resurrect  worn  out  ideas  and 
forms  of  expression  are  said  to  be  possessed  of  originality.  Cru- 
dities and  whims  are  elevated  to  the  same  level.  A  sophomonc 
disregard  for  fflct  and  a  corresponding  exuberance  of  loud-colored 
fancy  are  charged  to  a  bump  of  originality.  Indeed,  we  have 
known  cases  of  downright  literary  and  linguistic  stealing  palmed 
off  on  good-natured  and  somewhat  obtuse  people,  charged  to  the 
same  account. 

The  fact  behind  these  sayings  and  criticisms  on  the  school  seems 
to  be  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  teaching  skill.  The  differentiation 
needs  to  take  place  in  it,  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  individ- 
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ual.  The  same  mode  of  procedure  is  too  often  applied  to  the 
hale  and  hearty  mind  that  is  applied  to  the  one  that  is  crippled. 
The  end  sought,  the  means  employed  and  the  results  to  be  reached 
are  tiie  same  in  both,  but  there  the  sameness  ceases.  The  com- 
mon element  is  to  be  developed ;  the  other  is  to  be  repressed. 

A  special  form  of  the  general  criticism  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
all  pupils  are  made  to  study  the  same  lesson.  Two  things  may 
be  true :  either  the  teaching  may  be  at  fault  or  the  subject  is  not 
well  differentiated  and  variety  is  thus  lacking  in  the  matter. 
Sometimes  pupils  have,  as  they  think,  incapacities  for  subjects. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  these  are  prejudices.  If 
they  really  existed,  that  would  be  reason,  if  no  other,  for  giving 
training  in  the  subjects  which  are  their  ground.  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  trainer  who  would  carry  the  young  athlete  ov^ 
all  the  stiles  because  his  legs  were  weak  I 

The  teacher  needs  to  grip  firmly  the  principle  that  the  true 
individuality  of  the  pupil  is  found  in  the  common  element  in  his 
mind  with  others,  and  that  this  is  the  true  subject  to  be  devel- 
oped, while  all  idiosyncracies  should  be  subjected  to  the  prun- 
ing knife. 

THREE  THINGS  THE  TEACHER  MUST  KNOW. 


Knowing  precedes  doing.  The  latter  is,  however,  a  correc- 
tive of  the  former ;  that  is,  our  theoretical  knowledge  is  always 
under  process  of  readjustment  by  our  experience.  What  is  here 
called  theoretical  knowledge  includes  those  facts  and  principles 
that  have  been  discovered  little  by  little  by  the  race.  To  disre- 
gard these  would  be  to  set  out  blindly  and  make  the  same  trials 
and  the  same  mistakes  that  the  generations  before  us  made  in 
bringing  knowledge  to  its  present  condition.  Experience  shows 
three  kinds  of  knowledge  of  the  individual  pupil  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  teaching : — 

First,  a  knowledge  of  his  **pre  existent  state  of  mind."  This 
means  two  things.  The  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind  at  any  given 
time  must  be  understood  before  the  teacher  can  proceed  intelli- 
gently to  form  a  new  idea.  That  is,  if  one  desires  to  teach  the 
ascending  zones  of  vegetation  on  the  Andes  or  the  Alps,  the 
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prior  knowledge  to  be  obtained  is  that  of  the  ideas  already  in 
the  piipil's  mind,  which  bear  directly  on  the  topic  to  be  taught 
Like  the  merchant  who  lays  in  a  stock  of  new  goods,  the  teacher 
must  take  an  inventory  of  what  is  already  on  hand.  A  fiadlure 
to  do  this  involves  duplication,  confusion  and,  at  last,  failure. 
This  inventory  is  on  the  side  of  the  intellect.  The  emo- 
tions and  will  are  likewise  to  be  scheduled.  As  no  two  minds 
present  the  same  furnishing  of  ideas,  so  no  two  are  alike  in  the 
way  they  regard  a  given  topic.  What  excites  Wvoly  interest  in 
one  is  received  with  indifference  by  another.  One  pupil  believes 
it  is  of  value ;  another  thinks  his  time  lost  in  mastering  it.  Pa- 
rents, by  unguarded  and  ignorant  remarks  often  prejudice  the 
minds  of  their  children  about  topics  or  subjects.  The  will  pre- 
sents as  great  differences.  Some  minds,  by  ill-training  or  no 
training  are  as  scraggled  as  the  vine  that  runs  wild  in  a  shut-in 
corner  which  renders  it  lop-sided  and  half  paralyzed.  All  these 
come  under  the  head  of  ''pre-existent  states  of  mind." 

Second,  the  teacher  must  know  with  what  rapidity  the  indi- 
vidual mind  acts.  The  difference  between  the  dull  boy  and  the 
bright  boy  is  at  first  mainly  one  of  rapidity  of  mental  action. 
This  difference  becomes  cause  for  other  differences  of  even  more 
serious  nature.  After  a  time  the  dull  boy  becomes  a  confirmed 
mental  coward  by  being  always  outstripped  in  the  race.  Slow- 
ness is  not  weakness  until  it  produces  this  cowardice.  How  of- 
ten do  we  hear  the  dull  pupil  paralyzed  by  "Hurry!  hurry! 
You  are  so  slow ! " 

Dullness  arises  from  other  causes  than  slowness,  but  this,  we 
think,  is  the  chief  one. 

Third,  the  teacher  must  study  the  individual  mind  to  know 
what  stimuli  to  apply  to  bring  it  into  prompt  and  efficient  action. 
The  knowledge  in  any  two  given  minds  may  be  the  same,  their 
processes  musf  be  the  same  and,  with  the  same  material,  they 
will  reach  results  that  differ  only  in  unimportant  details;  but  the 
stimuli  will  vary  with  each.  The  motives  to  be  appealed  to  de- 
pend on  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual,  on  the  immediate  cir- 
cumstances of  the  school  and  recitation  and  on  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.     Among  what  we  term  stimuli  is  the  mode  of 
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presenting  the  subject — the  method.     This  is  all  important  and 
must  be  varied  somewhat  with  each  pupil. 

An  understanding  of  these  three  elements  of  successful  teach- 
ing will  be  a  source  of  great  power  and  satisfaction  to  the  teacher. 
They  render  pointed  and  effective  the  injunction — ^so  often  laid 
upon  the  teacher — to  •* study  the  individual  pupil." 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


-i- 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 


JUDGE  HORD  HOLDS  THAT  THEY  CAN  NOT  BE  ATTACHED  OR 
GARNISHEED. 

State  Superintendent  Holcombe  has  addressed  certain  inquiries 
to  the  Attorney- General  regarding  the  right  of  creditors  to  attach  or 
garnishee  the  salaries  of  school  teachers,  and  Judge  Hord  has  given 
a  legal  opinion  on  that  matter,  which,  together  with  the  question^ 
are  as  follows : 

"  Can  the  salary  of  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state 
be  attached  or  garnisheed  in  the  hands  of  a  school  trustee  ?" 

Answer — Municipal  corporations  deriving  their  authority  from  the 
law  for  receiving  and  disbursing  public  funds,  are  not  chargeable  as 
garnishees  intthe  absence  of  an  express  statute  authorizing  such 
proceeding.  A  school  township  is  a  municipal  corporation,  and 
such  township  and  its  officers  in  control  of  the  common  school  fund  ' 
are  not  suject  to  garnishment.  So  long  as  the  school  fund  for  the 
payment  of  tea<  hers  remains  in  the  hands  of  a  disbursing  officer,  it 
is  as  much  the  money  of  the  state  as  if  it  had  not  been  drawn  from 
the  state  treasury  until  paid  over  by  the  officer  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  it.  The  fund  can  not  in  any  legal  sense  be  considered  a  part  of 
his  effects. 

2.  Does  the- statute  abrogate  the  statutory  rule  and  permit  the 
salaries  of  teachers  to  be  garnisheed  in  the  hands  of  officers  with 
whom  the  school  fund  is  intrusted  for  educational  purposes  ? 

Answer—It  is  my  opinion  that  the  salary  of  a  teacher  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state  can  not  be  garnisheed  in  the  hands  of  a 
school  trustee  by  a  creditor  of  such  teacher. 

A  WORD  ON   "SCHOOL  FIGHTS." 

No  one  can  commit  a  meaner  offense  than  to  try  to  break  up  a 
school  because  he  does  not  like  the  teacher.    The  school  is  a  public 
3 
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institution  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  and  any  one  who 
does  anything  to  impair  its  efficiency,  on  account  of  a  private  grudge, 
violates  the  first  duties  of  good  citizenship.  He  might  |ls  well  adrise 
people  not  to  pay  their  taxes  because  he  dislikes  the  county  treasurer, 
as  try  to  hinder  his  tenants  or  friends  from  sending  their  children  to 
the  public  school  because  he  dislikes  the  teacher  or  school  authori- 
ties. Such  conduct  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  but  should  bring 
upon  the  person  guilty  of  it  the  contempt  of  all  good  men.  The  Se- 
cessionists left  the  Union  because  their  candidates  were  not  elected. 
This  is  the  same  spirit  manifested  in  small  matters. 

J.   W.   HOLCOMBK. 


EDITORIAL. 


Sending  Money. — Send  by  express,  money  order,  postal  note,  or 
registered  leltter  at  our  risk  Do  not  send  5-ct.  or  lo-ct.  stamps.  Do 
not  send  checks  except  on  large  cities,  as  it  costs  from  10  to  25  cts. 
to  collect. 

W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Supt.  of  the  Cambridge  City  schools,  has  agreed 
to  w  ite  a  series  of  practical  articles  for  the  Journal  on  Arithmetic, 
beginning  next  month.  Mr.  Sanders  has  but  few  equals  in  the  state 
in  this  special  line  of  work.  Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  treat  this  subject  in  institutes  will  hail  with  gladness 
this  announcement.  « 

The  Journal  is  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  another  addition  to 
its  corps  oi  regular  contributors.  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  principal  of  the 
Richmond  Normal  School,  has  been  engaged  to  write  regularly.  Mr. 
Hodgin  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  instructors  of  the  state,  and 
will  add  strength  to  the  Journal's  corps  of  able  contributors.^ 

No  other  educational  paper  in  the  United  States  employs  so  large  a 
number  of  regular  contributors  ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  each  of 
these  is  eminent  in  his  special  department. 

This  insures  a  good  variety  of  the  freshest  and  best  matter  for 
each  issue. 

Wanted — June  and  .S<^//««^/r  Journals  for  1885.  Any  one  hav- 
ing one  or  both  these  numbers  in  good  condition  will  confer  a  gieat 
favor  upon  persons  who  desire  to  complete  their  files  by  sending 
them  to  this  office.  Doubtless  many  of  the  Journal  readers  have  one 
or  both  these  copies  extra  which  they  receive  1  as  sample  copies  at 
institutes ;  others  having  read  them  do  not  care  to  preserve  thdr  files 
complete  and  would  be  willing  to  part  with  them. 
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We  wiU  be  glad  to  extend  the  time  of  subscription  one  monik,  of 
any  one,  for  each  of  the  above  named  Journals  returned.  Please 
send  name  and  address,  that  due  credit  may  be  given. 

Please  send  at  once,  and  confer  a  special  favor. 

Indiana  Reading  Circle  Exhibit  at  St.  Louis — Hubert  ^f. 
Skinner,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board,  has  b^en 
at  no  little  trouble  to  make  an  exhibit  of  the  Indiana  Reading  Circle 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  He  visited  St  Louis  in  person,  and  se- 
cured an  appropriate  alcove  and  displayed  in  an  attractive  way  the 
"  Indiana  Plan,**  the  text>books  used,  together  with  all  blanks,  ex- 
planations and  suggestions,  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  system. 

This  will  add  to  Indiana's  already  respectable  educational  stand- 
ing, and  Mr.  Skinner  deserves  the  thanks  of  Indiana  teachers. 

What  Words  to  Spell  — The  Journal  wishes  to  again  enter  its 
provest  against  the  custom  that  requires  children  to  spell  a// the  words 
found  in  their  .daily  lessons.  The  spelling  of  proper  names,  whether 
of  persons,  places,  or  things,  as  well  as  technical  and  scientific  words, 
excepting  only  those  of  unusual  note  and  frequent  use,  should  not  be 
required.  A  vast  deal  of  time  is  "  fooled  away'*  in  learning  to  spell 
words,  the  spelling  of  which  will  never  be  required  in  after  life,  simply 
because  they  may  come  up  in  examination.  In  practical  life  we  only 
spell  the  words  that  we  have  to  write,  and  the  class  of  words  referred 
to  above  almost  never  occur  in  written  com^  osition. 

How  much  wiser  it  would  be  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  children  in 
drUs  upon  the  words  that  enter  into  every -day  life.  The  words 
that  are  always  used  and  generally  misspelled  are  s  ch  words  as : 
happy,  copy,  too,  sure,  balance,  there,  till,  separate,  precede,  exceed, 
supersede,  allege,  salable,  judgment,  etc  ,  etc. 

Words  like  these  are  the  words  to  spell  and  drill  upon,  and  when  they 
are  learned  there  will  be  little  time  left  to  devote  to  those  words  which 
seldom  or  never  enter  written  composition,  though  some  of  them 
may  occasionally  be  employed  in  oral  speech. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


<^To  err  is  human  ;  to  forgive,  divine. — F&pe, 

"  I  wasted  Time,  and  now  Time  doth  waste  me." 
_^They  that  will  not  be  counselled  can  not  be  helped. 

The  eyes  of  other  people  are  the  eyes  that  ruin  us. — Franklin. 

_^That  man  lives  twice,  who  lives  the  first  life  well. — RobH  Herrick, 

Td  rather  be  right  than  be  President  of  the  United  States. — Henry 
Clay. 
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If  you  do  what  you  should  not,  you  must  bear  what  you  would 
not. — Franklin, 

'  He  prayeth  well  who  lovcth  well, 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast ; 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best, 

All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all.  — CoUHdgit, 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can  do 
well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do,  without  a  thought  of  fame. — 
Longfellow, 

r   Truth  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again  ; 

/      The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers : 

\       But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

V     And  dies  amid  his  worshipers.  — Bryant. 

"Seek  the  right  though  the  wrong  be  tempting, 
Speak  the  truth  at  any  cost." 

There's  room  enough  on  every  hand 

For  men  of  muscle,  brain,  and  nerve. —  Wallace  Bruce, 

i  Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil, 

J  You  will  find  them  if  you  do ; 

J  As  you  measure  for  your  neighbor, 

y  He  will  measure  back  to  you.  — Alice  Cory, 

There  is  no  substitute  for  thorough-going,  ardent,  sincere  earnest- 
ness.— Dickens, 

— Know  whate*er 
Beyond  its  natural  power  hurries  on 
The  sanguine  tide ;  whether  the  frequent  bowl. 
High. seasoned  fare,  or  exercise  to  toil 
Protracted,  spurs  to  its  last  stage  tired  life. 
And  sows  the  temples  with  untimely  snow. 

— Dr,  yohn  Armstnmg. 
Ignorance  breeds  monsters  to  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  of  the  soul 
that  are  unoccupied  by  the  virtues  of  knowledge.    He  who  dethrones 
the  idea  of  law  bids  chaos  welcome  in  its  stead. — Horace  Mann, 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.    What  is  attention  ? 

2.  What  is  spelling  ?    Its  first  stage  ? 

3.  Which  should  be  taught  first,  elementary  drawing  or  writing  ? 
Why? 

4.  Why  is  the  word-method  in  reading  preferable  to  the  phonic? 

5.  What  reason  would  you  give  for  teaching  the  figures  during 
the  first  year  in  number  work  ? 

These  questions  are  based  oa  the  Reading  Circle  work  ef  last  season. 
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PilYSiOLOGy.-^Describe  in  detail  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
structure  of  its  different  parts.  Describe  the  digestive  fluids,  their 
functions  and 'the  glands  which  secrete  them.  Trace  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter  from  the  mouth  till  its  nutritive  part  enters  the  cir- 
culation. 

-  Answer  must  not  exceed  three  Mff^> 

History. — Give  an  account  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Civil  War ; 
the  circumstances  connected  with  its  opening;  the  changes  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  North  during  its  prosecution ;  the  events  that  marked 
its  close,  and  the  construction  policies  adopted  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  as  a  Arhole. 

Answtr  not  to  exceed  three  pages.    To  he  marked  on  character  of  work  rather  than 
on  sphcific  points. 

Penmanship.-  I.  Write  the  stem  (or  semi  extended )  letters. 
What  instruction  would  you  give  to  a  class  before  writing  the  letter 
"A"/  2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  State,  in  order,  the  steps  you  would  take  in  giving  a  lesson  to 
a  class  in  penmanship. 

3.  Write  the  capital  letters  which  may  be  formed  from  the  seventh 
principle. 

4.  Name  and  make  the  principles  used  in  forming  the  small 
letters. 

5.  In  what  order  shovld  the  letters  be  presented  to  a  class  of  be- 
ginners ?    What  should  determine  the  order  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  should  he  wnten  with  ink,  as  a  specimen  of  penman- 
ship, and  marked  50  or  helow.  according  to  merit. 

Orthography. — i.  Define  the  terms  penult,  antepenult,  and 
ultimatl. 

2.  Spell  the  plurals  of  the  following  words :  Folio,  negro,  money, 
wife,  atlas. 

3.  Of  what  value  is  the  spelling-book  as  a  text-book  in  school? 

4.  When  do  the  letters  c  and  g  have  the  hard  sound  ? 

5.  What  IS  a  syllable?  Write  a  word  in  which  a  single  letter 
forms  a  syllable. 

6.  Spell,  accent,  and  mark  diacritically  ten  words  dictated  by  the 
superintendent.  50 

Geography. — i.  Define  equator,  latitude,  longitude.  What  is 
tbe  largest  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  that  any  place  can  have  ? 
Of  longitude  ?  5  pts,  2  each. 

2.  Select  two  South  American  seaports  and  name  the  most  im- 
portant articles  that  each  would  contribute  to  a  cargo  intended  for 
the  U.  S.  markets. 

.    Sketch  an  outline  map  of  France,  showing  the  position  of 
countries  that  touch  it. 

.    Where  is  Trieste?  Tokio?  Bogota?  Galveston?  Newport? 
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5.  Dastribe  the  climate  of  Italy.    Locate  three  of  the  chief  dties. 

6.  Compare  and  contrast  Siberia  and  Hindostan  with  respect  to 
climate,  productions,  and  civilization. 

7.  Name  all  the  large  bodies  of  water  that  touch  Europe. 

8.  Sketch  the  Mississippi  river,  with  its  five  most  important  trib- 
utaries. 

9.  Explain  the  great  prosperity  of  New  York  City. 

10.    Locate  the  most  important  copper  mines  in  the  United  States. 

Grammar. — i.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb?  Why 
so  called  ? 

2.  •  Give  the  principal  parts  of  ^(^,  do,  see,  rise,  lit  (recline). 

3.  When  is  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case  ? 

4.  Give  the  general  rules  for  the  formation  of  possessives.  singu- 
lar and  plural. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  "  comparison  of  adjectives  ?" 

6.  Give  reasons  for  the  number  of  verbs  in  the  following  sen- 
tences :  a.    The  general  and  the  statesman  is  dead, 

b.  The  jury  was  dismissed. 

c.  The  class  is  large. 

7.  Correct,  if  necessary  : 

a.     He  don*t  hear  you. 

b,  Evetybody  should  think  twice  before  they  speak. 

c,  America  was  discovered  during  Ferdinand's  and  Isa- 

bella's reign. 

d.  We  were  Comparing  Caesar  and  Napoleon's  victories. 

e.  I  can  not  think  but  what  God  is  good. 

8.  Analyze:  "When  letters  were  first  used  is  not  certainly 
known." 

9.  Use  "that**  as  a  pronoun;  as  a  conjunction,  and  as  an  ad- 
jective. 

10  •  What  does  the  moode  of  verbes  denote  ?  The  voice  ?  The 
tense  ? 

Reading. — i.  Give  a  good  method  for  testing  the  ability  of  po- 
pils  to  call  words  at  sight. 

2.  What  is  a  good  plan  to  pursue  when  teaching  children  the 
meaning  of  words  ? 

3  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  conceit 
reading  ? 

4.  Which  method  do  you  prefer,  the  word,  phonic,  or  alphabetic  ? 
Why? 

5.  Name  three  living  American  poets,  and  name  one  poem  writ- 
ten by  each. 

6.  Read  a  stanza  of  poetry  and  a  paragraph  of  prose  selected  by 
the  superintendent. 
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Arithmbtic. — I.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  912673  ?  Of  what  or- 
ders is  the  square  of  a  number  composed  of  tens  and  units  ?        5,  5. 

2.  A  stock  buyer  wishes  to  invest  the  same  amount  of  money  in 
sheep  at  I3  each,  hogs  at  I14  each,  and  cows  at  |2i  each,  as  he  does  ' 
in  beef  cattle  at  $48  each.    What  is  the  smallest  possible  amount 
which  he  can  invest  in  each  ?    What  is  the  difference  between  a  dt*- 
visoi  ar  d  a  multiple  of  a  number  ?  5»  S- 

3.  Multiply  1 5  thousandths  by  1 5  hundredths,  and  from  the  pro- 
duct take  15  millionths.  5,  5. 

4.  A  man  sold  a  piece  of  cloth  for  $24,  and  thereby  lost  25  per 
cent. ;  if  he  had  sold  it  for  I34  would  he  have  gained  or  lost,  and 
what  per  cent.  ?  5.  5- 

5.  If  40  yards  of  carpeting,  f  of  a  yard  wide  will  cover  a  floor, 
how  many  yards  of  matting,  1}  yards  wide  will  cover  a  floor  of  equal' 
size  ?  5,  5. 

6.  When  it  is  9:30  p.  m.  at  New  York  (74°  W.),  in  what  longitude 
is  it  11:45  p.  M.?  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

7.  A  note  of  11,250,  dated  July  5,  1868,  was  paid  June  i,  1870, 
with  interest  at  8  per  cent. ;  what  was  the  amount  paid?        ans.  10. 

8.  At  17.62}  a  cord,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  pile  of  wood  85  ft. 
6  in.  long,  8  ft.  4  in.  high,  and  5  ft.  wide?  10 

9.  Divide  88  ft>.  16  pwt.  17  gr.  by  54.  ans.  10, 

I— i    2- J    3— i    4— J 

10.    What  is  JX X X X equal  to?  Ans.  10. 

2354 


ANSWERS  TO  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN  OCTOBER. 


History. — i.  In  June,  1619,  Gov.  Yeardley,  of  Virginia,  believ- 
ing that  the  colonists  should  assist  in  their  own  government,  called, 
at  Jamestown,  the  first  legislative  body  that  ever  met  in  America, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  Council,  and  burgesses  chosen  from  the 
various  plantations.  Its  laws  were  valid  only  when  ratified  by  the 
London  Company,  while  on  the  other  hand  orders  from  the  Company 
were  without  force  until  ratified  by  this  Assembly. 

2.  The  Royal  Charter  which  united  the  Connecticut  colonists 
giving  them  rights  beyond  those  given  to  any  other  colony,  was  de- 
manded by  Gov.  Andrus  after  having  been  in  force  some  twenty- 
four  years.  While  an  animated  debate  was  taking  place,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  crowd  who  had  gathered  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  Charter,  the  lights  were  suddenly  put  out,  and  when  relit,  the 
Charter  was  gone,  Wm.  Wadsworth  having  seized  and  hid  it  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  afterwards  known  as  the  "Charter  Oak.*'  Andrus 
declared  the  government  at  an  end,  and  wrote  Finis  at  the  end  of 
the  minutes. 
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3.  Had  the  Americans  been  willing  to  buy  the  tea  under  these 
circumstances  it  would  have  shown  to  the  world  that  their  refusal  to 
pay  taxes  without  representation  was  not  based  upon  principle; 
whereas  a  determination  to  resist  until  the  principle  was  recogniied 
lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  matter,  and  the  tea  was  destroyed 
^o  show  this  feeling. 

4.  Kosciusko,  La  Fayette,  Count  Rochambeau,  De  Kadb,  and 
Steuben. 

5.  Rhode  Island. 

6.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Francis  S.  Key. 

7.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California 

8.  Virginia.  The  people  of  the  western  part  of  the  state,  in  two 
conventions,  one  held  before,  and  one  after  the  secession  of  Virginia, 
declared  West  Virginia  independent  of  Virginia,  and  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  under  this  title  in  1863. 

9.  The  trouble  involved  in  the  Presidential  election,  the  result 
depending  upon  the  legality  of  the  votes  in  certain  states.  By  a 
Joint  Electoral  Commission,  composed  of  five  Senators,  five  Repre- 
sentatives, and  five  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  7  declared  Hays  and  Wheeler  elected  by  one  majority  in  the 
Electoral  College. 

10.  When  Columbus  first  applied  to  the  Spanish  Monarchs  for 
aid  to  prosecute  his  discovery  of  a  west  passage  to  the  Indies,  those 
monarchs  were  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Moors,  who  held  Gran- 
ada and  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  warfare  being  carried  on  largely 
from  a  religious  motive  to  rid  the  country  of  the  heretics  and  unbe- 
lievers, who  were  Regarded  as  even  worse  than  heathen.  When  the 
Moors  were  expelled  the  monarchs,  especially  Isabella,  listened  to 
the  petitions  of  Columbus,  whose  discoveries  if  successful  promised 
to  add  largely  to  the  domain  of  the  Church,  and  especially  to  that 
and  the  coffers  of  Spain,  now  thoroughly  empty.  Selling  her  per- 
sonal jewels,  Isabella  enabled  Columbus  to  prosecute  his  voyages 
with  success. 


Science  of  Teaching.— i.  Curiosity  is  the  feeling  which 
from  knowing  part  of  a  fact,  coupled  with  the  desire  to  know  more 
or  all  of  it.  Curiosity  results  in  that  attent  condition  of  the  int^ea 
we  call  interest,  and  when  carried  into  a  habit  takes  expression  in 
that  form  of  asking  questions  designated  inquistiveness.  Genuine 
curiosity  is  that  which  arises  from  intelligent  judgment  and  good 
motives ;  spurious,  that  which  is  either  assumed,  or  which  depends 
on  unintelligent  judgment  or  bad  motives. 

2.  An  idea  is  fixed  in  memory  by  clear  and  decided  perception, 
the  condition  of  which  is  attention,  definite  classification  or  concep- 
tion, pointed  statement  or  definition,  and  lucid  explanation.    These 
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processes  of  acquisition  are  greatly  re-enforced  by  applying  and 
illustrating  the  idea,  putting  it  into  various  forms  of  statement  and 
by  repetition  in  the  way  of  drill.  The  value  of  each  of  these  depends 
on  the  amount  of  attention  with  which  it  is  done. 

3.  A  pupil  can  not  study  or  recite  effectively  when  **  laboring  un- 
der strong  emotions/*  because  the  attention  is  absorbed  by  it.  At- 
tention is  incapable  of  division  under  such  condition.  Strong  emo- 
tion absorbs,  likewise,  the  mind*s  energy. 

4.  A  person  has  a  limited  amount  of  nervous  energy  at  any  given 
time.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  habitually  carry  on  at  once  active 
thinking  and  digestion.  If  this  energy  is  expended  on  thinking,  im- 
mediately after  a  meal,  digestion  will  be  retarded.  Such  action  im- 
pairs the  digestive  organs  by  too  long  continued  distention,  arrest  of 
the  secretions,  etc.  Hence  study  should  be  omitted  for  a  time  after 
a  full  meal. 

5.  Prize-giving  cultivates  wrong  motives.  Study  and  other  school- 
work  should  be  done  because  of  interest  in  it,  and  because  it  is  the  , 
thing  to  be  done,  i.  e.,  a  duty.  Prizes  cultivate  wrong  habits.  The 
school  prepares  for  the  world,  and  there  no  formal  prizes  incite  to 
work.  Prize-competition  generally  reduces  itself  to  a  very  few  mem- 
bers of  a  class  and  has  very  little  effect  on  the  rest.  As  a  mode  of 
control,  prize- giving  is  fictitious  and  does  not  cymport  with  even 
moderately  high  aims  in  education.  It  is  a  confession  of  weakness — 
the  teacher  buys  what  should  be  obtained  otherwise.  Finally,  it  is 
a  premium  put  on  lying  and  deceit. 

Reading. — i.  The  emphasis,  inflection,  tone  of  voice,  kind  of 
voice,  etc.,  all  depend  upon  the  thought  or  the  sentiment  to  be  ex- 
pressed. A  careful  analysis  of  a  selection  to  be  read  fixes  in  the 
mind  the  thought  and  the  feeling  to  be  expressed,  thus  tending  to 
arouse  similar  emotions  in  the  reader  and  so  make  his  oral  reading 
more  natural  and  more  correct.  In  connection  with  such  aid  as  the 
pupil  obtains  from  such  analysis,  he  should  also  have  the  help  of 
training  in  voice-culture  and  in  position. 

2.  The  alphabet  method  of  teaching  reading  has,  as  its  first  ob- 
ject, the  form,  name  aqd  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  as  its 
second  object,  the  sounds  of  these  letters  alone  and  in  combination  ; 
and  as  its  third  object,  the  association  of  these  letters  and  sounds  as 
combined  into  words  with  the  ideas  which  those  words  are  designed 
to  symbolize.  It  thus  proceeds  arbitrarily  from  the  unknown  and 
meaningless  to  the  known ;  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  as  form  and 
as  symbol,  the  value  of  neither  of  which  is  as  yet  perceived  by  the 
child;  and  goes  upon  the  assumption  that  the  word  is  a  synthesis  of 
its  letters.  It  also  makes  the  word  itself  more  prominent  than  the 
idea  represented,  when  the  latter  is  all  that  gives  the  former  any 
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value.    If  anything,  it  is  less  arbitrary  than  the  phonic  method, 
though  both  are  at  variance  with  the  natural  method  of  growth  of  the 
child-mind. 

3.  (For  answer  to  this  question,  see  Sept.  School  Journal ) 

4.  The  reading  classes  in  our  public  schools  can  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  American  literature  in  various  ways : 

(a)  For  the  higher  classes,  one  day  in  each  week  may  be  given  to 
the  study  of  authors  and  their  works.  [A  method  of  doing  this  was 
indicated  in  the  School  Journal  for  January,  1880 ;  also  for  February. 
April,  and  June,  1881.] 

{b)  For  the  lower  classes,  the  committing  of  appropriate  selections ; 
the  relating  of  incidents  which  they  persuaded  older  members  of  the 
family  to  select  and  read  to  them  ;  the  relating  to  them  of  other  inci- 
dents, in  connection  with  pieces  assigned  them,  by  the  teacher;  the 
recitation  in  concert  each  morning  of  memory  gems  written  upon  the 
black-board  by  the  teacher,  etc. 
^  (^)  In  addition  to  this,  in  connection  with  the  regular  recitations 
in  reading,  a  brief  biography  or  some  interesting  facts  of  an  author 
may  be  given,  suggestions  may  be  made  by  the  teacher  of  an  instruc- 
tive work  which  it  would  pay  the  pupils  to  read,  etc  ,  etc.  In  short, 
there  are  numberless  ways  in  which  the  appetites  of  the  pupils  might 
be  whetted  by  the  shrewd  teacher.  Thus  tell  them  the  old  German 
legend  of  Peter  Klaus,  and  then  suggest  Washington  Irving*s  "  Rip 
Van  Winkle." 

5.  Five  American  poets  and  one  selection  from  each :  Longfel- 
low, "Evangeline**;  Bryant,  "The  Flood  of  Years";  Poe,  "The 
Bells";  John  G.  Holland,  "Kathrina";  Alice  Gary.  "Pictures  of 
Memory." 

Physiology. — i.  Alcohol  in  fermented  liquors  is  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  grape  sugar,  or  glucose. 

2.  Glands  are  composed  of  cells  of  various  shapes,  into  which 
bloodvessels  pass  and  out  of  which  ducts  carry  its  secretions,  and 
veins  or  lymphatics  its  worn  out  or  unused  material.  Among  the 
glands  of  the  body  may  be  named  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  spleen, 
the  salivary  glands,  the  thyroid  gland,  etc. 

3.  A  hair  consists  of  a  root  and  stem.  The  root  is  fixed  in  a  fold 
or  depression  of  the  cuticle  and  receives  its  nourishment  from  the 
true  skin.  The  stem  grows  upward  from  the  root  by  the  formation 
of  new  cells  beneath.  From  without  inward  the  stem  is  composed 
of  (a)  the  hair  cuticle,  (b)  the  cortex,  (c)  usually,  the  medulla. 

5.  A  vertebra  is  one  of  the  bones  which,  united,  form  the  back- 
bone, or  spinal  column.  It  is  made  up,  anteriorily,  cf  a  body,  solid 
and  somewhat  cylindrical  in  form ;  posteriorly,  of  an  arch,  called 
the  neural  arch,  and  various  processes,  seven  in  number.  To  the 
twelve  dorsal  vertebrae  the  ribs  are  attached. 
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The  nose  is  composed  partly  of  bones,  partly  of  cartilage,  and 
partly  of  muscles,  skin,  etc.  It  has  two  cavities  or  nostrils,  opening 
anteriorily  into  the  atmosphere  and  posteriorly  into  the  pharynx^ 
Ducts  from  the  lakes  of  the  eyes  empty  surplus  tears  into  its  tipper 
part. 

7.  With  some  persons,  near-sightedness  is  a  natural  defect ;  with 
others,  it  is  the  result  of  the  habit  of  holding  the  book  too  near  the 
face,  of  stooping  over  too  much  in  reading  or  writing  at  the  desk, 
etc.,  etc. 

8.  There  are,  in  early  life,  four  bones  in  each  ear.  In  later  life, 
one  of  these,  the  orbicular,  unites  with  the  stapes,  and  is  then  no 
longer  styled  a  separate  bone.  They  are  stretched  across  the  middle 
chamber  of  the  ear  and  convey  sounds  mside  upon  the  membrana 
fympani  to  the  inner  ear 

9.  The  crystalline  lens  is  a  small,  double- convex,  transparent  and 
colorless  lens,  situated  in  the  eye  ]ust  back  of  the  circular  opening 
in  the  iris.  Its  posterior  surface  is  more  curved  than  its  anterior 
surface,  it  is  contained  within  a  capsula,  and  its  shape  is  constantly 
varying  with  the  distance  from  us  of  the  object  examined,  so  as  al- 
ways to  bring  the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina. 

10.  The  pulse  is  the  waves  of  blood  sent  along  the  arteries  by 
the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  rapidity  or  the 
slowness  with  which  these  waves  succeed  each  other,  together  with 
their  volume,  is  a  very  good  criterion  by  which  to  test  the  condition 
of  the  health  of  an  individual. 

Geography. — i.  (a)  Malyas,  Mongolians,  Caucassians.  (^)  Arc- 
tic, Pacific,  Indian. 

2.  (a)  Coffee,  sugar,  spices,  rare  woods,  (b)  Manila,  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  (one  of  the  Philippines)  is  the  larg- 
est city. 

3.  (a)  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Candia  and  Cyprus,  {b)  Naples, 
Valencia;  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Palermo. 

4.  The  English  Channel  separates  England  from  Trance.  The 
Baltic  Sea  separates  Sweden  from  Russia  and  Prussia.  Amsterdam 
is  situated  on  an  arm  of. the  Zuyder  Zee  in  Holland.  Port  Natal  is  on 
the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  colony  of  Natal.  British  Guiana 
is  the  western  division  of  the  country  of  Guiana,  in  the  northern  part 
of  South  America. 

5.  The  government  in  China  and  Russia  is  an  absolute  monarchy ; 
in  Brazil,  a  limited  monarchy;  in  France  and  Mexico,  republican. 

6.  The  Andes  mountains  in  the  central  part  arrest  the  moisture 
of  the  warm  winds  and  cause  rainfall  on  the  eastern  slopes.  In  the 
south,  westerly  winds  prevail,  and  there  is  a  heavy  rainfall  on  the 
western  slopes,  while  on  the  eastern  side,  desert  regions  occur.    On 
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the  eastern  slope  of  the  tropical  Andes  occurs  at  different  elevations 
the  vegetation  peculiar  to  every  zone. 

8.  {a)  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Hudson,  Arkansas,  (b)  Mcr- 
rimac,  Kennebec,  Saco,  Androscoggin,  Genesee. 

9.  Coal,  iron  and  petroleum  could  be  profitably  taken  from  Rtts- 
burgh,  while  wheat  and  dressed  meats  would  be  found  in  Cincinnati. 

10.  The  moisture  of  the  ocean  when  evaporated,  is  circulated  by 
the  impulsive  force  of  the  winds,  and  falling  upon  the  lands  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  continents. 

Grammar. — i.     (i)  Subject;  as,  F<7<^  are  mistaken. 

(2)  Object ;  as.  The  ball  struck  him, 

(3)  Possessive;  as,  ^ifr  dress  is  becoming. 

(4)  Predicate ;  as.  It  is  /. 

(5)  Indirect  object ;  as.  Give  me  liberty,  or  give 
me  d^ath. 

3.  ( i)  There  is  a  fierce  conflict  between  good  and  evil ;  but  good 
is  in  the  ascendant,  and  must  triumph. 

(2)  Avoid  affectation :  it  is  a  contemptible  weakness. 

3.  (i)  Relative  pronoun;  as,  The  tree  which  I  planted  is 
growing, 

(2)  Relative  adverb ;  as.  He  visited  the  place  where  the  battle 
was  fought. 

4.  Both  may  be  used  as  nouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs.  They  may 
have  the  same  modifiers.  They  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in 
form,  and  are  unlike  the  finite  verb  in  that  they  do  not  predicate 
anything. 

5.  (i)  The  army  (singular)  is  on  the  march. 

(2)  The  audience  (plural)  were  well  pleased. 

(3)  Several  committees  (plural  form)  were  appointed. 

6.  (i)  Give  it  to  whoever  comes.  The  object  of  to  is  the  clause 
thst  follows. 

(2)  Who  do  you  suppose  it  was.    Who  is  nom.  by  predication 
after  was, 

(3)  Whomsoever  I  send  will  go.     Whomsoever  is  the  object 
of  sena, 

7.  The  subjunctive  states  not  what  is  real,  but  what  is  doubtful; 
or  a  mere  supposition  or  conception  of  the  mind. 

8.  This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence,  of  which  'The  dark  nn- 
fathomed  caves  of  ocean"  is  the  logical  subject;  "bear  full  many  a 
gem  of  purest  ray  serene'*  is  the  logical  predicate;  "Caves"  is  the 
subject  nominative,  modified  by  the  adjectives  "dark"  and  "unfath- 
omed,"  and  also  by  the  prep,  phrase  "  of  ocean  " ;  the  predicate  verb 
is  "bear,"  modified  by  the  object  "gem";  "gem*  s  modified  by 
the  complex  adjective  "  many  a/*  and  by  the  prep,  phrase  "  of  purest 
ray  serene,"  of  which  "  ray  "  is  the  principal  word,  modified  by  the 
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adjectives  "purest"  and  "serene" ;  "full"  is  an  adverb,  and  modi- 
fies the  compl  x  adjective  "many  a." 

9.  (i)  For'xs  a  conjunction,  introducing- the  sentence.    (2)   To 
steal  is  used  as  a  noun  and  the  subject  of  is, 

10.  A  clause  is  a  dependent  proposition  and  does  not  express  a 
complete  thought. 

Arithmetic— 2.    5  yr.  7  mo.  5  da.  =  f }J  yr.    $41,361  .i8X-o6XHi  y« 
=^13876.675  int.,  Ans. 

3.  2  yr.  6  mo.  15  da.=}J  yr.    $407,088,  am't. — $345.60,  prin.,=|6 1.488, 
int.     $6i.488-f-($345.6oX.oiXfiyr.)=79^c»,  Ans. 

4.  4mo.-|-3da.  =  T\Vyr.;  $iX.09X^i^v=mf    $i-$»i}*=*.96925. 
$81  !-!-$  96825==$836.728,  face  of  note. 

5.  $1  —  $.014  =  $.986,  proceeds  of  $1.  discounted  for  63  days.     $.9864- 
$.oi25=$.9985,  cost  of  ^i.    $798.8o-!-$.998o=$8oo,  face. 

6.  (64.5+.5)— (64.5X-5)=32-75»   Ans.     (If  decimal  point  be  wrong,  it 
should  be,  (64.5-h.05)— (64.5XoS)==6i.325,   Ans.) 

$3.125  =  cost  per  bu. 


2  pk.  =  i  bu. 
4  qt.  ==  }  of  2  pk. 
2  qt.  =  J  of  4  qt. 
I  qt.  =  1  of  2  qt. 

$1.5625 
.390625 
.1953125 
.09765625 

40  rd.  :  15  rd. 

$2.2464-,  Ans. 

6  ft.  :  4.5  ft. 

3  ft.  :   2   ft.  :  32  min.  :  :  (?). 

12  da.  :  9  da. 

6  hr. :  8  hr.     Ans.,  6  men. 

Their  property  bears  the  same  relation  as  6,  3,  2. 

A,A's;  A,B's;  ^r,  C's. 

Vt  of  $4675  =  $2550,  A's. 

A  *•       "      =  $1275.  B's. 

^  "      "      =  $850.  Cs. 

1/96*  1   72»  =  120  rd.,  Ans. 

DIANA  TEACH 

ISCELLANY. 

ERS'  READING  CIRCL 

brooks'  mental  science  for  NOV.,  1885. 

Subject :  Intuitions  of  the  Beautiful,  pp.  345*370. 

I.  Terms  to  be  Understood. — i.  **  Hogarth's  Line  of  Beauty," 
p.  351.  2.  Ruskin'sldeaof  Beauty,  p.  352.  3.  Character  as  defined, 
P-  353-    4-  Moral  Sublimity,  p  358.     5.  Incongruous,  p.  361, 

II.  Summaries. — i.  Subjective  Theories  of  the  Beautiful.  2. 
Objective  Theories  of  the  Beautiful.    3.   Elements  of  Sublimity. 
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4.  Elements  of  the  Ludicrous.  5.  Forms  of  the  Ludicrous.  6.  Ele- 
ments of  Taste. 

'  in.  Classification  of  Writers  as  to  the  "  Idea  of  BKAinnr." 
I.  Holding  the  Subjective  Theory:  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  Sir  rhomas 
Brown,  Uphanv,*  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Thomas  Reid, 
Victor  Cousin,  Kant,  Schiller,  Fichte,  Alexander  Bain.  2.  Holding 
the  Objective  Theoi^y  :  Galen,  Marmontel,  Earl  Shaftesbury,  Hutch- 
eson,  Hogarth,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  Ciousez,  Andre,  Hume  (?) 
Karnes.  3.  Holding  the  Spiritual  Theory :  Schelling,  Hegel»  Jouff- 
roy,  Dr.  Ruhlert,  Plato,  Dr.  Hickock,  Ruskin. 

IV.  Concerning  "Taste." — i.  " Taste  is  the  power  of  discern- 
ing and  relishing  the  beautiful.*' — J^M. 

2.  "Judgment  in  respect  to  the  beautiful  we  ckll  taste,  in  respect 
to  the  right,  conscience." — Haven, 

3.  *'  Taste  is  that  faculty  or  those  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  are 
'affected  with,  or  form  a  judgment  of  the  works  of  imagination  and 

the  elegant  arts  '^-^ Burke, 

4.  *'  Taste  consists  in  the  improvement  of  the  internal  senses,  viz., 
sense  of  novelty,  sublimity,  beauty,  imitation,  harmony,  etc** — 
Gerard, 

5.  By  taste  is  meant — 

Active  and  strong  and  feelingly  i 


*    «    «    those  internal  Bowers, 
ne  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impression."  — Ahenadt* 


6.  "A  lively  sensibility  is  the  basis  of  a  correct  taste ;  but  persons 
of  the  liveliest  sensibility  are  not  always,  perhaps  not  generally,  per- 
sons  of  the  nicest  taste.  Like  every  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  taste 
requires  cultivation." — Haven. 

7.  "  Varieties  of  taste  depend  far  more  upon  differences  of  culture 
and  the  influence  of  fashion,  than  upon  differences  of  mental  na- 
ture."— MunselL 

8.  "  In  uncultured  minds  the  emotional  element  of  taste  predom- 
inates ;  in  cultivated,  the  intellectual  element." — MunselL 

9.  "  Imagination  and  taste  are  sometimes  confounded.  Ima^riaa- 
tion  creates ;  taste  judges  of  the  creation.  A  fertile  imagination  may 
be  combined  writh  a  very  imperfect  taste ;  a  correct  taste  with  weak 
imagination." —  Way  I  and, 

10  "  The  books,  statues,  pictures  and  edifices  which  have  received 
the  approbation  and  admiration  of  all  cultivated  minds,  form  a  prac- 
tical standard  of  taste." — Alden, 

V.  Concerning  itsTHETics  in  General ->i.  "The  study  of 
beauty  has  a  tendency  to  refine  and  ennoble  the  mind.*' — Aldem^ 

2.  For  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful,  read  Milton's  "Comus** 
and  the  "Fourth  Book  of  Paradise  Lost." 

3.  "  The  aesthetic  activities  in  general  may  be  expected  to  play  an 

increasing  part  in  human  life  as  evolution  advances/* — Herbert 
spencer. 
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SCIENCE  OP  TEACHING. 
Hewett's  Pedagogy— ^— Paget  75  to  xx6. 

Work  for  September  and  October. — The  work  for  the  first  • 
month  included  Hewett's  Pedagogy,  pp.  9-75.  It  comprised  a  brief 
review  of  the  psychology  of  education  and  a  consideration  of  what 
education  is.  The  mental-science  course  of  last  year  furnishes  all 
the  facts  necessary  for  the  review.  The  work  done  included,  we 
believe,  Btooks'  Mental  Science,  pp.  13-318.  The  consideration  of 
what  education  is  on  its  practical  side  was  met,  at  least  in  part  by 
the  study  of  Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching. 

Work  for  November — The  work  for  this  month  comprises  two 
general  topics :  the  Kinds  of  Education  and  the  Teacher.  Each  of 
these  ideas  is- to  be  logics«lly  unfolded,  its  limitations  fixed,  both  as 
a  whole  and  as  made  of  parts,  its  place  in  each  student's  system  of 
knowledge  fixed,  and  its  practical  application  made,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble,  to  the  real  problems  of  the  school- room. 

Terms  and  Ideas  in  the  First. — Each  of  the  following  sets  of. 
terms  needs  careful  discrimination  :  Development  Education,  break* 
ing  (as  of  animals),  training  (as  of  mere  drill) ;  culture,  "physical," 
"intellectual,"  "moral"  and  "spiritual,"  as  applied  to  education; 
"spontaneous"  and  "formal,"  as  applied  to  education;  the  educa- 
tion of  the  family,  of  the  church,  of  polite  society,  of  the  business 
world,  of  politics,  and  of  the  school ;  as  a  science  and  as  an  art. 

Terms  and  Ideas  in  the  Second.— Teacher  and  learner;  desire 
to  do  good,  love  for  the  work,  "enthusiasm  for  humanity,"  desire  for 
a  career;  and  personal  adaptation,  as  applied  t>  the  teacher. 

Those  who  care  to  study  deeper  than  an  exa(nination  of  terms  and 
a  mastery  of  the  text  bearing  on  the  kinds  of  education,  will  find  the 
best  treatise  in  Rosenkranz'  "  Pedagogics  as  a  System,"  pp.  98  to  148 
taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Harris'  Notes.  Address  Jones  &  Co., 
publishers,  St.  Louis.     Price  $1.50. 

A  study  of  the  typical  teacher  will  be  best  accomplished  in  one 
volume  in  Quick's  "  Educational  Reformers."  It  furnishes  sketches 
of  Locke,  Montaigne,  Ratisch,  Basedow,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and 
of  their  ideals  of  what  the  teacher  should  be  and  become.  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  publish  a  Reading  Circle  Edition  at  $1  00. 

Outline  of  the  Conception  of  the  Teacher. — I.  As  a  per- 
son: Good  health;  perfect  body;  good  character;  mental  ability. 
II.  As  a  professional  person  :  Adaptation  to  pursuit ;  knowledge  of 
material  on  which  education  is  wrought ;  knowledge  of  ideas  (in  the 
form  of  "subjects")  as  the  means  by  which  the  pupil's  minds  are  to 
be  developed ;  correct  ideals  of  the  results  to  be  wrought.  III.  As 
a  citizen  :  A  person  of  influence  in  his  or  her  locality ;  properly  paid ; 
not  a  recluse,  but  a  "citizen  of  the  world"  ;  a  forceful  personality  in 
the  family,  church,  society  and  the  state. 
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Quotations  bearing  on  the  Teacher. — "  The  governor  [teach- 
er], then,  must  be  able  to  sympathize  with  his  pupil,  and,  on  his  ac- 
count should  be  young,  *  ^  *  *  as  young  as  possible  consistent 
with  his  having  attained  necessary  discretion  and  sagacity.  ♦  •  • 
There  are  not  things  enough  in  common  between  childhood  and 
manhood  to  form  a  solid  attachment  at  so  great  a  distance.*' — QMuk^s 
Paraphrase  of  Rousseau, 

"The  present  race  of  school -masters  sacrifice  the  essence  of  true 
teaching  to  separate  and  disconnected  teaching  in  a  complete  jumble 
of  sul^'ects.  By  dishing  up  fragments  of  all  kinds  of  truths,  they  de- 
stroy the  spirit  of  truth  itself,  and  extinguish  the  power  of  self-depend- 
ence which,  without  that  spiri  ,  can  not  exist." — Pestaiozzi, 

"  Every  one  can  teach ;  and.  moreover,  can  teach  that  what  he 
does  not  know  himself." — Jacotofs  Paradox. 

"  It  is  not  boards,  nor  superintendents,  nor  committees  that  decide 
the  character  of  S. :  it  is  the  teacher ;  and  the  teacher  should  be  the 
center  of  dignity  and  the  depository  of  power,** — Gail  Hamilton. 

"To  refine  manners,  develop  thought,  and  fill  young  souls  with 
noble  aspirations  is  the  every-day  duty  of  his  [the  teacher's]  high 
calling.  He  is  intrusted  by  the  state  with  one  of  its  most  tender 
cares,  and  it  looks  to  him  almost  wholly  for  the  accomplishment  of 
what  is  really  its  highest  and  noblest  ambition — ^the  formation  of 
minds  such  as  will  enhance  its  society,  perfect  its  laws,  and  adorn 
its  history." — Walsh,  Lawyer  in  the  School-Room, 

ENGLISH  literature. 
Smith's  Outlines Pages  09-69. 

1.  GowER. — Story-telling  first  represented  in  our  literature  by 
him.  He  belongs  to  an  older  school  than  does  Chaucer.  He  is 
touched  by  the  French  influence,  not  by  Italian.  His  tales  aie  told 
with  a  special  moral  His  three  great  works  were  written  in  three 
different  languages,  French,  Latin,  and  English.  This  &hows  the 
unsettled  state  of  our  literary  language.  Gower  was  a  careful  writer 
of  English,  but  he  mingles  allegory,  morality,  the  sciences,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle,  all  the  studies  of  the  day  with  comic  or  tragic 
tales  as  illustrations.  Hence  the  tales  are  less  attractive  and  even 
become  wearisome,  not  only  from  their  length  but  the  smoothness 
of  the  verse. 

2.  Chaucer. — His  Times,  {a)  The  physical  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people,     [b)  The  religious  and  political  agitation. 

The  causes  of  the  development  of  religious  poetry  before  the  story- 
telling poetry  which  culminated  in  Chaucer,  were  the  pretensions  of 
the  Friars  and  cries  for  truth  and  purity  in  life  and  in  the  church* 
and  a  movement  for  the  equal  rights  of  man  against  the  class  system 
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of  the  middle  ages.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  causes  growing 
out  of  the  misery  of  the  English  people  on  account  of  the  French 
wars,  and  also  the  ravages  of  the  great  pi  gue.  In  their  misery  and 
terror  they  fled  to  religion.  The  "Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman," 
being  essentially  religious,  reflects  the  conditions  of  the  English 
people. 

The  Normans  brought  a  historical  taste  with  them  to  England. 
Out  of  the  historical  literature  created  by  them  grew  story- telling. 

Characteristics  of  Chaucer  as  a  writer:  i.  Variety  and  power  of 
diction.  2.  Invention.  3.  A  borrower,  but  like  Shakespeare  lend- 
ing to  all  that  he  borrows  the  wonderful  influence  of  his  own  fancy. 
4.  A  painter  of  nature.  The  grass,  the  birds,  the  flowers — all  nattii  e 
revealed  its  If  to  his  penetrating  eye.  5.  Character  painter.  His 
"pilgrims'*  seem  each  a  separate  portrait  as  to  costume,  disposition, 
habits,  antecedents.  Each  character  is  typical.  6.  He  is  an  artist.  ' 
He  is  full  of  emotion  and  joy  in  his  own  thoughts.  He  writes  for 
the  pleasure  of  writing.  7.  He  made  English  a  means  of  poetry. ' 
t  e  welded  the  various  elements  in  the  language  into  one  tool  for 
the  use  of  literature,  Emma  Mont.  A^cRae. 


Commissioned  High  Schools.  —  The  State  Board  at  a  recent 
meeting  commissioned  the  high  schools  of  the  following  places  to 
send  graduates  to  the  State  University  without  examination,  viz : 

Auburn,  Aurora,  Anderson,  Amboy,  Bedford,  Bloomington,  Bloom- 
field,  Bluflton,  Brook ville,  -Brownstown,  Butler,  Brazil,  Cambridge 
C  ty,  Connersville,  Covington,  Columbus,  Columbia  City,  Crown 
Point,  Crawfordsville,  Decatur,  Dublin,  Delphi,  Edinburg,  Elkhart, 
Evansville,  Franklin,  Frankfort,  Fort  Wayne,  Goshen,  Greensburg. 
Greencastle,  Huntington,  Indianapolis,  Jeflfersonville,  Kokomo,  Ken- 
dall vill  2,  Lawrenceburg,  Logansport,  Lafayette,  La  Porte,  Lagrange, 
Madison,  Marion,  Martinsville,  Muncie,  Mishawaka,  Monticello,  New 
Castle,  N  w  Albany,  Noblesville,  Peru,  Peters  urg,  Portland,  Prince- 
ton, Rensselaer,  Richmond,  Rockport,  Rochester,  Rushville,  Salem, 
Seymour,  Spencer,  Shannon,  South  Bend,  Sullivan,  Shelby  ville, 
Tipton,  Terre  Haute,  Union  City,  Valparaiso,  Vevay,  Vincennes, 
Wabash,  Washington,  Winchester.    "^T"    /^'^ 

American  Normal  College. — This  school,  located  at  Logans- 
port,  seems  to  be  getting  a  firm  footing.  It  has  recently  again  been 
reorganized.  The  principal,  Walter  Sayler,  retires,  B.  B  Bigler 
having  purchased  his  interest  in  the  school.  The  present  proprie- 
tors are  Charles  E.  Kircher,  principal ;  W.  S.  Harshman,  secretary  ; 
E.  M.  C.  Hobbs,  treasurer;  B.  B.  Bigler,  librarian.  The  present 
management  starts  out  with  a  determination  to  do  work  that  will 
merit  success. 
4 
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Query. — ^What  letters  are  never  doubled  ? 

A  joint  township  institute  will  be  held  at  Fortville,  Nov.  21st. 

The  Whitley  county  institute  has  been  postponed  till  the  holidays. 

Supt.  W.  S.  Sims  has  issued  a  very  complete  manual  of  the  Clinton 
county  schools. 

The  Steuben  county  institute  will  open  at  Ang^ola  November  9th — 
R.  N.  Carlin,  Supt. 

The  Normal  Department  of  De  Pauw,  under  the  direction  of  S.  S. 
Parr,  is  moving  on  satisfactorily. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  publish  a  large  list  of  the  best 
literary  works.    Send  for  catalogue. 

The  City  Superintendents  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  will  hold  a  meeting 
at  Richmond  November  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 

The  State  Normal  School  continues  to  run  smoothly  under  the 
direction  of  its  new  principal,  W.  W.  Parsons. 

The  Department  of  English  and  History  in  Purdue  University,  is 
remarkably  popular  under  the  direction  of  £.  £.  Smith. 

"The  Pardue"  is  the  name  of  the  college  paper  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. The  first  number  for  this  academic  year  looks  well  and 
reads  well. 

Spbncbr. — ^The  reports  show  that  the  schools  have  started  wdl. 
The  local  papers  are  freely  used,  which  is  a  good  step.  Supt.  Har- 
woed  is  a  worker. 

"  The  Public  School**  is  the  name  of  the  paper  published  for  the 
teachers  of  Tippecanoe  county  by  Supt.  W.  H.  Caulkins.  It  is  filled 
with  good  things. 

Montgomery  County. — ^The  teachers  will  hold  a  two  days*  asso- 
ciation  November  27-8.  A  good  program  has  been  provided  and  a 
large  attendance  is  expected. 

Mrs.  Eudora  Hailman  opened  a  training  school  for  kindergartners 
at  La  Porte  October  5th.  Mrs.  Hailman  has  earned  a  high  standing 
among  kindergarten  teachers. 

The  Calendar  of  the  La  Porte  schools  for  1884-5  is  at  hand.  It  b 
characteristic  of  the  able  Supt.,  W.  N.  Hailman,  and  contains  much 
that  is  instructive  and  suggestive. 

NoBLBSViLLE. — ^The  schools  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  work 
is  being  pushed  with  vigor.  The  high  school  has  enrolled  82.  Supc 
G.  F.  Kenaston  is  making  a  good  start. 

Valparaiso. — The  schools  here  are  prosperous.  They  have  been 
under  the  supervision  of  W.  H.  Banta  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  good  corps  of  teachers. 
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The  teachers  of  Parke  county  will  hold  their  regular  annual  asso- 
oation  the  Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving.    This  date  " 
belongs  to  Parke  county  for  such  meetings  by  right  of  discovery  and 
occupation. 

The  Kosciusko  county  institute  was  ably  taught  by  J.  Fraise  Rich- 
ard, of  Logansport ;  Prof  J.  B.  Demott,  of  Depauw ;  H.  B.  Brown, 
and  others.  The  attendance  was  not  large  but  the  interest  was  good. 
Supt.  Anglin  is  a  hard  worker. 

The  Practical  Teacher,  of  Chicago,  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  editor,  has 
been  sold  to  £.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  will  'be  com- 
bined with  "The  Teachers'  Institute."  Chicago  seems  to  be  a  bad 
climate  for  educational  papers. 

Bloomingdalb  Academy  is  reported  as  starting  out  with  a  good 
attendance  and  excellent  prospects.  With  Hiram  Hadiey  and  his 
wife,  both  superior  teachers,  in  charge,  the  school  deserves  success, 
and  certainly  must  win  its  way. 

Bourbon. — The  annual  report  for  1884-5  shows  the  schools  of  this 
enterprising  little  town  to  be  in  good  condition.  A  new  school  build- 
ing adds  very  much  to  the  facilities  for  making  a  good  school.  Supt. 
A.  Whiteleather  seems  to  be  doing  a  good  work. 

The  North  Central  and  South  American  Exposition  will  open  at 
New  Orleans  November  loth  and  continue  till  March  31st.  This  will 
afford  another  opportunity  to  visit,  at  low  rates,  the  "Sunny  South," 
and  see  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  America. 

Shelbyvill^ — The  report  from  the  schools  for  October  indicates 
an  increased  attendance  over  any  previous  year,  and  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  schools.  The  trustees,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and 
the  superintendent,  W.  H.  Fertich,  are  working  in  perfect  harmony. 

The  Journal  of  Education,  which  has  for  nearly  eleven  years  past 
been  published  at  16  Hawley  street,  Boston,  has  outgrown  its  old 
quarters  and  removed  to  No.  3  Somerset  street  This  is  good  news 
and  the  }  roprietor  and  editor-in-chief,  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  is  to  be 
congratulated; 

The  State  Teachers*  Association  will  meet  Tuesday,  December 
29th.  The  program  is  about  complete  and  is  excellent.  In  addi- 
tion to  good  home  ta'ent,  Jas.  B.  Angell,  Pres.  Michigan  University, 
and  J.  P.  Wickersham,  for  18  years  State  Supt.  of  Pennsylvania,  will 
be  present  and  lecture.    Let  ev  ry  teacher  plan  to  attend. 

Owen  County. — The  Board  of  Education  at  its  Sept.  meeting 
unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

"  We,  the  trustees  of  Owen  county,  do  favor  and  adopt  the  follow- 
ing rcfsolution  :  '  That  we  will  use  our  influence  among  our  teachers 
for  the  suppression  of  dram- drinking,  card-playing,  dancing,  and  the 
use  of  profane  language  by  them.*  '* 
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Allen  County. — The  institute  which  closed  October  30th  was  one 
of  the  best  ever  held.  The  chief  workers  were  W.  W.  Parsons  and 
Chas.  F.  Coffin.  The  attendance  was  large  and  interest  excellent. 
Over  150  teachers,  outside  of  Fl.  Wayne,  joined  the  Reading  Circle. 
This  is  splendid.  The  teachers  voted  to  tax  themselves  $2.00  each 
to  pay  able  instructors  to  conduct  a  4-week  normal  next  summer. 
The,  Supt.  subscribed  $25  to  this  purpose.  The  new  Supt.,  Geo.  F. 
Felts,  is  making  an  excellent  start. 

The  Fo  t  Wayne  College  opened  its  fall  term  Sept.  14th.  The 
class  of  students  in  attendance  is  unusua'ly  good.  Tne  course  of 
study  has  been  revised  and  extended,  and  few  institutions  of  similar 
grade  are  better  prepared  for  good  thorough  work.  A  fine  new  build- 
ing was  erected  last  summer  and  is  now  fully  occupied.  Teachers 
desiring  to  qualify  themselves  for  higher  positions  will  find  the  Nor- 
mal course  exceedingly  thorough  and  practical.  A  teachers*  reading 
circle  will  be  organized  Nov  23d,  and  evening  sessions  will  be  held 
to  discuss  the  topics  prescribed  in  this  course. 

Honor  Scholarships. — Hereafter  the  trustses  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity will  award,  each  year,  t  i  the  best  tudent  in  the  Senior  Class 
of  each  of  the  commissioned  high  schools  of  the  state,  an  "  Honor 
Scholarship,**  which  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  the  benefits  of  the 
University,  free  of  all  fees  except  the  library  fee,  the  laboratory  fee, 
and  the  fee  for  graduation.  This  exemption  amounts  to  ^15.00  per 
year,  or  ^60  00  for  the  entire  course.  Similar  scholarships  will  also 
b2  given  to  the  best  three  students  in  the  Senior  Year  of  the  Pr  ;par- 
atory  School.  Further  details  will  be  given  to  thosft  specially  inter- 
ested in  this  matter. 

Tippecanoe  County.— Purdue  University  has  a  Freshman  class 
which  numbers  75  students;  a  Sophomore  class  numbering  28;  a 
Junior  class  numbering  9;  and  a  Senior  class  numbering  16.  The 
Freshman  class  last  year  numbered  67. 

The  La  Fayette  high  school  numbers  nearly  100  members,  a  very 
decided  increase  over  the  attendance  last  year.  J.  A.  Zeller  is  doing 
very  efficient  and  very  satisfactory  work^s  Principal. 

The  Chauncey  public  school,  near  La  Fayette,  numbers  this  year 
224  pupils,  the  largest  enrollment  it  has  ever  had.  £.  R.  Smith  con- 
tinues as  principal,  assisted  by  Worth  Reed,  Ava  Cory,  Josie  War- 
nack,  and  J.  Doty. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  lectured  to  the  teachers' 
association  of  White  county,  at  Brookston,  on  October  17th. 

The  superintendent  of  Tippecanoe  county  travels  over  more  than 
five  hundred  square  miles  of  territory  in  visiting  the  different  schools 
of  that  county. 

The  Faculty  of  Purdue  University,  by  majority  vote,  have  at  last 
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decided  to  permit  the  stujdents  of  that  institution  to  join  and  attend 
the  meetings  of  College  Secret  Fraternies.  Pres*.  Smart  announced 
the  fact  to  the  students  in  chapel  on  Sept.  30th,  but  stated  that  the 
permission  granted  was  limited  to  students  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes. 

State  University. — The  trustees  hereafter  will  award,  each  year, 
an  "honor  scholarship"  to  the  best  student  in  the  Senior  class  of 
each  commissioned  high  school.  The  University  classes  are  as  fol- 
lows: Seniors,  20;  Juniors,  25;  Sophomores,  46;  Freshman,  84. 
President  Jordan  is  complimented  on  every  hand,  and  is  rapidly 
popularizing  the  University. 

Xenia — ^J.  Goodykoontz,  who  has  charge  of  these  schools,  makes 
one  of  his  characteristic  reports,  giving  information  to  parents  and 
teachers,  in  a  neat  3  column,  4- page  sheet,  entitled  "The' Public 
School." 

The  Proceedings,  with  all  the  addresses  of  the  second  meeting  of 
the  Froebel  Institute,  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  I884,  in  neat 
pamphlet  form,  can  be  had  of  Supt.  W.  N  Hailman,  of  La  Porte. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Concord,  Mass. ;  L.  H.  Jones,  Supt.  of  the 
Indianapolis  schools,  and  W.  H.  Ernst,  Supt.  of  WelL  county,  have 
been  appointed  visitors  to  the  State  Normal  School. 

Spencer. — This  township  reading  circle  enrolls  21  members,  and 
includes  all  the  Spencer  teachers.  Samuel  £.  Harwood,  Supt.  of  the 
Spencer  schools,  is  an  active  and  efficient  worker. 


PERSONAL. 

A.  T.  Reid  has  charge  at  Oxford. 

M.  S.  Smith  is  principal  of  the  Kewanna  schools, 

J.  C.  Comstock  has  control  at  Michigantown  this  year. 

J.  S.  White  is  principal  of  the  Noblesville  high  school. 

F.  S.  Mulkey  is  in  char^  of  the  schools  at  Leavenworth. 

R.  H.  Harney  continues  in  charge  of  the  Lebanon  schools. 

Bailey  Martin,  of  the  State  Normal,  is  principal  of  the  Franklin 
high  school. 

R.  D.  Mellen  is  the  name  of  the  new  Supt.  of  Warrick  county. 
His  address  is  Boonville. 

S.  S.  Hamill,  the  elocutionist,  has  recently  fallen  heir  to  a  neat 
little  fortune,  amounting  to  about  $166,000. 

Geo.  W.  >yeimer  is  principal  of  the  Cochran  schools.  The  pub- 
lished report  shows  the  schools  in  good  condition. 
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W.  D.  Howells,  the  novelist,  has  accepted  an  offer  of  $10,000  a 
year  to  write  exclusively  for  the  Harper  publicat  ons. 

D,  S.  Kelley,  late  superintendent  of  the  Jeffcrsonvillc  schools,  is 
now  at  work  as  Prof  of  Natural  History  in  the  State  Normal  School 
'    at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

£.  C.  >A'hite,  late  principal  of  the  Albion  schools,  has  gone  to 

Callao,  South  Amer  ca,  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  at  a  salary  of 

%\  500  and  traveling  expenses. 

/     M.  F.  Cowdery,  formerly  Supt.  of  the  Sandusky,  O.,  schools,  and 

(  one  ofOhio*s  ablest  educators,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Sandusky, 

Kj ,    \  His  book  on  Morals  was  one  of  the  first  and  is  still  one  of  the  best 

\  for  school  use. 

A  E.  Mourer,  a  teacher  of  high  character  and  muck  respected, 
in  Wabash  county,  recently  departed  this  life.  The  teachers  of 
Chester  township  at  their  October  meeting  passed  a  series  of  highly 
complimentary  resolutions  with  reference  to  their  late  co-laborer. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Earlhamite  has  donned  a  new  coat  and  improved  its  looks 

Mind  in  Natnre^  is  the  name  of  a  new  magazine  of  a  high  literary 
character. 

The  Hillsdale  Advance,  edited  by  Prof.  Fisk,  of  Hillsdale  CoU^^e, 
Mich.,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  friend  of  this  excellent  insti- 
tution. 

The  School' Music  youmal,  published  by  F.  H.  Gilson,  Boston,  is 
a  monthly  devoted  to  music  in  schools  and  methods  of  teaching. 
The  first  number  looks  well. 

lessons  in  Geography,  by  J.  T.  Scovell,  of  Terre  Haute,  has  been 
revised,  enlarged  to  80  pages  and  reissued.  It  is  very  suggestive. 
Used  in  connection  with  an  ordinary  geography  it  will  give  a  student 
a  good  idea  of  physical  geography.  # 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  what  its  name  indicates  It  treat; 
a  great  variety  of  topics  in  a  style  free  from  technic  lities,  within  the 
comprehension  of  all.  It  discusses  subjects  that  pertain  t  j  every-day 
life  and  is  valuable  to  any  intelligent  reader.  Published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.     Price  ^5. 

Grammar  and  Analysis  Made  Easy  and  Attractive  by  Diagrams, 
By  F.  V.  Irish.     Published  by  the  author,  at  Lima,  Ohio. 

This  little  book  of  118  pages  contains  about  600  different  senten- 
ces, diagrammed  by  Prof.  Irish's  "Improved  Straight- line  System." 
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These  include  all  the  difficult  sentences  in  Harvey's  Grammar,  with 
numerous  sentences  from  other  grammars. 

TAe  Century  Magazine,  published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York  City,  continues  to  rank  with  the  best  monthlies  of  the  world. 
The  best  writers  contribute  to  it  and  it  is  richly  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. Its  circulation  is  much  above  one  hundred  thousand,  and 
extends  to  both  continents.  Its  articles  on  the  late  war,  by  active 
participants  on  both  sides,  has  added  much  to  its  popularity  and 
circulation. 

7 he  Wide' Awake,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
with  its  years  loses  none  of  its  attractions.  Entering  upon  its  22d 
volume  it  offers  to  its  readers  six  illustrated  serials  by  as  many  well- 
known  writers,  among  whom  we  find  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  and 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  In  its  C.  Y.  F.  R.  U.  department  a  series 
of  articles  on  Amerxan  authors  makes  it  valuable  as  well  as  enter- 
taining. A  year's  subscription  to  this  magazine  makes  a  valuable 
Christmas  gift. 

Barnes's  Elementary  Geography,  By  James  Monteith.  New  York 
and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ag*t 
for  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

This  is  a  marked  improvement  on  the  old  book  by  the  same  au- 
thor. It  is  primary  not  only  in  name  and  size,  but  in  matter  and 
method,  which  is  a  good  deal  to  say  for  a  "  primary  geography.*  * 
The  book  contains  excellent  maps  and  is  beautifully  illustrated.  It 
is  a  very  attractive  little  book. 

CeBsar's  Gallic  War.  Seven  Books.  Edited  by  J.  H.  and  W.  F. 
Allen  and  J.  B.  Greenough.  Revised ;  with  notes  and  dissertations, 
fully  illustrated,  on  Caesar's  Gallic  Campaigns  and  the  Roman  mill- 
ta  y  art,  by  H.  P.  Judson,  principal  high  school,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Company. 

Among  the' features  that  contribute  to  the  interest  and  excellence 
of  this  new  book  are,  the  picture  of  the  Roman  Legionary  in  ful^ 
armor,  the  diagrams  illustrating  the  movements  of  the  armies  in  eel. 
ebrated  battles,  the  large  amount  of  information  on  the  military  af- 
fairs of  the  Romans,  judicious  notes  with  reference  to  Harkness*s  and 
Gildersleere's  Grammars,  as  well  as  to  Allen  and  Green ough's,  and 
a  superior  vocabulary  by  J.  B  Greenough. 

How  we  Live:  or  The  Human  Body,  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  It, 
By  James  Johonnot  and  Eugene  Bouton.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     C.  E.  Lane,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

This  is  a  small  book  on  Physiology,  intended  for  use  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  It  aims  to  present  the  laws  of  life  in  such  a  simple 
and  interesting  way  that  they  will  become  the  guide  to  living.  The 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  system  receive  careful  and 
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full  consideration.    The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  is  very  attract- 
ive in  its  general  appearance. 

Tennyson's  Poems,    Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowel  .  New  York. 

The  announcement  of  a  complete  edition  of  Tennyson's  Poems  tn 
a  single  volume  is  good  news  to  every  admirer  of  the  poet-laureate. 
Such  a  beautiful  book,  too— exquisite  binding — full  gilt,  smooth  pa- 
per, easy  print,  bordered  pages,  fine  and  frequent  illustrations,  added 
to  the  poems  of  the  greatest  living  poet,  and  who  will  not  say  that 
^5  CO  is  a  small  eq  livalent  for  so  much.  Of  the  contents  of  the  book, 
nothing  need  be  said ;  only  its  style  and  general  make-up  this  notice 
desires  to  make  public.  For  a  holiday  gift,  nothing  could  be  more 
desirable. 

HowarcTs  Elementary  Arithmetic,  By  Chas.  L.  Howard.  New 
York :    Potter,  Ainsworth  &  Co. 

This  little  book  proceeds  in  a  logical  way  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract — embodying  the  best  ideas  in  the  presentation  of  matter. 
Formal  rules  are  not  given,  the  author  taking  the  ground  that  "if 
principles  are  understood  rules  are  useless.*' 

The  higher  book  follows  the  logical  methods  employed  here.  The 
series  is  certainly  an  excellent  one. 

The  same  house  furnishes  at  low  rates  number  tablets  for  supple- 
m  mtary  work,  and  standard  composition  books. 

Exercise  Manual  in  Geometty,  By  Went  worth  &  Hill.  Boston: 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

This  book  is  aimed  to  furnish,  in  convenient  form,  a  large  number 
of  exercises  for  original  investigation.  A  brief  and  logically  arranged 
syllabus  is  given,  for  quick  and  easy  reference,  and  may  be  used  by 
either  t  acher  or  pupil.  The  exercises  are  divided  into  chapters,  and 
graded, — including  a  great  number  of  easy  problems  for  beginners 
and  enough  harder  ones  for  more  advanced  pupils.  The  harder 
sections  may  be  omitted  without  destroying  the  work  as  a  whole. 
Both  plane  and  solid  geometry  are  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
book,  and  it  may  be  used  in  connection  with  any  text-book. 

8vo.  cloth,  250  pp. 

Utile  Arthur's  History  of  France,  Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell, 
New  York. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  to  the  young  reader  the  more 
interesting  facts  in  French  history  in  simple  language,  without  wea- 
rying him  with  unnecessary  detail.  It  is  uniform  in  size  with  little 
Arthur's  History  of  England,  which  has  been  a  very  popular  child's 
book  for  some  time.  While  the  name  of  the  author  is  not  given,  the 
date  attached  to  the  preface  informs  us  that  it  is  an  English  book. 
Ic  is,  however,  exceedingly  fair  and  honest  in  its  statements.  It 
covers,  in  time,  the  history  of  France  from  the  earliest  time  that 
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anything  is  known  o'  the  country,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  and  the  formation  of  the  third  republic  in  1873. 

Its  style  is  exceedingly  simple,  adapting  it  to  the  use  and  pleasure 
of  quite  youns^  readers,  and  the  many  illustrations  present  additional 
charms.  Where  supplemental  reading  forms  a  feature  in  school 
work,  it  would  become  a  very  valua>  le  help  to  the  pupil. 

Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States  Published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  is  not  a  new  book,  but  only  a  new  edition  of  a  book  which 
has  long  held  a  high  rank  in  the  educational  library.  In  its  mechan- 
ical execution,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  any  improvement  could  be 
made.  Its  illustrations  are  most  artistic,  bearing  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  fine  steel  engravings  that  one  is  only  forced  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  such  by  the  consciousness  that  it  would  be  pecuni- 
arily impracticable.  One  of  the  engravings,  oppoeite  page  54,  rep- 
resenting a  puritan  couple  wending  their  way  to  church  through  the 
snow  and  on  the  constant  lookout  for  their  enemies  the  Indians,  is  a 
perfect  gem.  There  are  14  two- page  maps,  bound  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  open  out  whole  as  a  single  page.  The  ground  covered  is  from 
the  earliest  time  that  anything  is  known  of  the  country  or  its  inhab- 
itants to  the  funeral  of  Genoral  Grant,  which  took  place  August  8th, 
1885.  The  events  are  narrated  in  a  concise,  yet  entertaining  manner, 
entering  within  the  grasp  of  children  in  the  grades  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

As  a  handbook  for  teachers  using  any  other  history  it  mubt  be 
very  valuable.  An  item  of  importance  is  that  the  pages  are  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  pages  in  th^  old  edition,  so  that  a  teacher 
can  use  both  books  in  the  same  class  at  the  same  time. 

Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  is  agent  for  Indiana. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Go  to  Fort  Wayne  via  Nf  uncie,  and  save  time. 

Don't  go  to  School — until  you  have  seen  the  special  rates  to  county  grad- 
uates, young  teachers  and  others  preparing  to  teach,  made  by  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Normal  Classical  and  Buj-incss)  College.  W.  F.  YocUM, 

ii-3t  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

New  Books— Just  Published.  —  Barnes'  Brief  History  U.  S.,  revised; 
Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  revised  by  W.  H.  Payne,  Michigan  University;' 
"Watts  on  the  Mind,"  revised  by  Prof.  Fellows,  Iowa  University;  Barnes' 
Elementary  Geography;  Barnes'  Complete  Geography,  two-book  series;  Bar- 
deen's  Shorter  Course  in  Rhetoric;  Barnes'  Popular  Reading  Charts.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.     Cyrus  Smith,  Ag't,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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La  Porte  Kindergarten  Training  h^cHooL. — This  school  offers  sape- 
rior  advantages  tA  ladies  desiring  to  become  Kindergartners.  Send  for  circn- 
lars,  to  Mrs.  Eudora  Hailman,  La  Porte,  Ini.  9-2t 


A  PRIZE. 


Send  six  oenti  fbr  poctage,  and  raoaire  free,  •  ooctly  box  of  goods  wbleh  wtn  bain  an.  of  cHA* 


_  .   _ I  MX,  to  mora  monoy  right  away  than  a  ■•  jrtJ 

■ore.    T«mi«  mailed  fro*.    Tmam  t  Co  ,  Augvata,  Mauu 


thli 


ing  elao  In  thli  world.  Fertanoa 


Itelna 
await  I 


I.lj 


XP  A  fM4  "R  R  ^  '—"^  *"**  °'  ^"'  ^^^  School  Aids  will  convince  jcu  that  they  are 
•■•  ■L-'*»>v.«l  1  J-»rVO  .  the  best  ^nd  cheapest  system  for  conducting  schools  in  good 
quiet  order.  Set  No  x  contains  aia  large,  elegant,  artistic  chromo-lithographed  excelsior 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $i,  half  set  50c.  Set  No.  a  contains  si9  largest  and 
^neat  chromo  excelsior  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1.50,  half  set  75c.  600  new 
designs  brilliant  artistic  cbromos.  School  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  cUploiBa.  birtli- 
day,  easter,  friendship,  remembrance,  chrlstmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gHk  cards 
at  5,  10,  15.  ao  and  250.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  00.  if  you  do  not  care  to  or4er 
samples  send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted,  and  we 
wili  surely  please  Xou.  Price  list,  return  envelopes,  order  blanks  ^ree.  All  post-paid  bw 
mail.  Stamps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  order.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  samples. 
frtf  FINE  ART  PUBLISH f NO  ro..  Wa«r«h.  Pa. 


LONG  LOANS. 

"j^  To  atand  ai  long  a»  Interest  in  kept  np. 

fl  PeraoMal  necnrlty  only  for  latoreat. 

^^  Bond  6  coots  for  particulars.  Loan  fenna, 

eto.  Name  thla  paper.    T.  8.  Chirdnert 

Manager,  Palaoo  Bollding,  Cinelaaati,  O. 


KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPL  lES. 


And  iDexp^DtWe  School  Apparatus. 
For  Illustrated  Catalogues  and   Price  L.ists  of  above,  address, 
THE  HILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  OR  IHOS.  CHARLES,   Westtrm  A^m, 

iT-tt    Sprinsfield,  Mass.  33s  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

ppipmlEiiFODpSfeo 

V*)         A.  ^fl  CIMCINNATI,  O.U.a.A.:iV« 

^fjMKWt^  i.0CESSORS-«NaU.S-T0THE 

^BLf  l^YER  /»AflUFACTURIN6  CO 


MANUrACTURCRS   OF  i 


BELLS 


CNURCH^SCHOOLFIRE  ALARM 

,.  ""TM ''"'nTr'?TiM0*''.'".5  rr'!': 


BIOGRAPHICAL   AND    LITERARY    GAMES 

WITH     CARDS. 
By  WALTER  WALLACE,  Principal  Fourth  Ward  School.  Columbus,  Ind. 

Revised  Edttton  just  out.     Copyrighted  1885. 

These  Games  have  been  prepared  tor  Teachers,  Pupils,  and  ail  lovers  of  Biography 
and  Literature.     Theset  consists  of  50  cards,  40  of  which  contain  short  sketches  of  the 
lives  and  literary  productions  of  40  Great  A  >thors.     The  10  miscell  meous  cards  coatai 
information  about  Colleges,  Newspapers.  Libraries,  etc.   There  arr  5cx>  facts.    The  card 
are  put  up  in  nice  paste-board  boxes  and  mailed  post-paid  on  receipt  of  75  ceau. 

These  Games  are  recommended  by  such  men  as  Prof  J.  M.  .Mnncrief,  of  Frankfi 
College;  Will.  J.  Johnston,  of  Ills.;  Prof  J.  R.  King,  of  Iowa;  C.  F.  Howe,  of  Bafialo, 
N.  Y.;  and  H.  B   Brown,  of  Valparaiso,  Ind 

Agents  wanted  to  canvass  county  and  township  Institutes      100  General  Agents  kmvt 
been  appointed.    The  usual  per  cent,  allowed  canvassers.    Send  money  by  Festrnt  StU. 

9-3t  Address,  WALTER  WALLACE.  Publishkr,  Columbus,  Ind. 

pTSUNPTTOIiL 

I  have  apositlve  remedy  for  the  nbore  dweasa;  by  Us  me 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  tCaadlag 
have  been  enred.  Indeed,  so  strong  la  my  flsith  In  Its  eSeaer. 
that  I  wiU  send  TWO  BOTTLES  PSKK,  togetber  with  a  TaC* 
UABLETRKATISB  on  this  disease,  to  any  saflterw-.  OlveK. 
prase  «r»iX  address.  PK.T.A.aLOCU]<inFsartSt^ll.  T. 
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*THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
i  ROgM, 

I  M.  A.  MESS,  SUPT.  FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

IN  Germany  they  call  him  school-inspector,  and  he  is  a  man 
of  much  weight  in  their  school  system.  When  he  enters  the 
school,  pupils  all  rise,  and  when  boys  meet  him  on  the  street 
they  respectfully  remove  their  hats.  The  very  name  shows  that 
his  work  is  important  He  does  not  merely  visit  the  schools,  he 
inspects  them.  The  term  ^'visiting  schools,"  with  the  idea  of 
official  inspection,  is  new  to  our  people,  and  their  notion,  that  a 
viiit  means  a  fashionable  call,  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
the  county  superintendent  is  a  superfluous  piece  of  apparatus  in 
our  school  economy;  and,  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  acts  of  our- 
selves and  our  predecessors  have  given  proof  that  their  opinion 
is  well  founded.  If  the  stories  told  of  our  predecessors  de- 
serve any  credence :  That  they  would  seat  themselves  comfort- 
ably in  the  teacher's  chair  with  their  feet  on  the  table  or  stove, 
and,  taking  their  paper  from  their  pocket,  would  fall  asleep  over 
it ;  or,  that  they  would  ask  some  puzzling  questions  and  laugh 
at  the  chagrin  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  failing  to  answer  them, 
the  office  surely  did  not  gain  strength  thereby  with  the  people^ 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Legislatures  to  abolish  it  need  not  sur- 
prise us. 

How  we  have  been  trying  for  the  last  four  years  to  show  by 
our  work  in  the  schoolroom,  that  we  are  needed,  and  that  our 

*Read  in  the  Snperintendents'  State  ConTentton  last  June. 
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office,  with  its  incumbent,  is  not  only  a  necessary  piece  of  for- 
niture,  but  one  of  the  very  pillars  of  our  educational  structnre, 
is  the  theme  of  this  paper.  How  well  we  have  succeeded  in 
these  efforts,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  people  feel  the  need 
of  us,  and  the  last  Legislature,  after  a  single  effort  to  change  the 
mode  of  election,  has,  at  least,  let  us  severely  alone. 

I  will  give  the  actual  practice  of  one  of  my  experienced  fellow- 
workers  in  a  neighboring  county,  (to  give  my  own  might  seem 
pedantic),  with  whom  I  frequendy  exchange  opinions  and  with 
whose  practice  I  am  in  accord.  If  this  work  has  been  wrong  I 
trust  it  will  be  corrected  here,  and  our  new  brethren  will  at  least 
have  learned  how  not  to  do. 

I  will  here  re-affirm  a  few  principles  upon  which  my  neighbor 
and  I  base  much  of  our  action  in  the  school-room. 

1.  The  county  superintendent  is,  ex-officiOy  a  member  of  every 
school  in  the  county.  His  teachers  are  made  acquainted  widi 
this,  and  they  understand  that  his  appearance  in  the  schoolroom 
must  be  considered  as  nothing  extraordinary,  and  it  should  be 
attended  with  the  least  possible  formality ;  hence  he  generallj 
enters  the  school  without  knocking  as  do  the  other  memben  of 
the  school. 

2.  The  teacher  is  the  proper  head  of  the  school,  and  be  has 
no  right  to  surrender  his  position  to  any  one.  The  pupils  should 
recognize  no  one  as  superior  to  the  teacher  in  the  school-room; 
hence,  whatever  suggestions,  questions,  and  other  work  the  su- 
perintendent brings  before  the  school,  he  does  by  the  permission 
and  consent  of  the  teacher.  His  obtaining  that  consent  in  the 
presence  of  the  school,  establishes  confidence  in  him  by  teacher 
and  pupils,  and  leaves  the  impression  that  he  comes  there  as 
their  friend  and  fellow-worker,  not  as  puzzler  and  tyrant  The 
teacher  hereby  retains  his  sense  of  authority  and  carries  on  his 
work  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  is  responsible  for  its  man- 
agement. 

3.  The  county  superintendent  should  correct  evident  faults 
of  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  school.  By  making  the 
correction  he  has  an  opportunity  of  applying  the  remedy  for  the 
error  at  once,  and  of  proving  to  the  teacher  that  the  correctioo 
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is  right  and  proper,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice. The  school  thereby,  unconsciously  perhaps,  becomes  the 
tribunal  before  which  the  teacher  is  put  upon  his  honor  to  make 
the  correction.  My  neighbor's  plan  of  work  in  visiting  schools 
is  substantially  as  follows:  When  he  enters  the  school,  the 
teacher  generally  continues  his  recitation,  and  they  exchange 
greetings  with  a  nod  or  a  word.  After  the  recitation,  they  shake 
hands,  exchange  a  few  pleasant  words,  the  teacher  hands  him 
the  register,  which  should  always  be  in  the  school-room  when 
school  is  in  session,  and  then  goes  on  with  his  work.  After  no- 
ticing the  wants  of  the  school  in  regard  to  apparatus  and  supplies, 
and  inspecting  the  register,  taking  from  it  the  statistical  items, 
the  superintendent,  taking  a  position,  not  too  prominent,  ob- 
serves the  teacher  and  his  work  as  to  manner^  means  and  method. 

1.  Does  the  manner  of  conducting  classes,  the  form  of  ques- 
tions, the  answers  of  pupils,  the  position  of  teacher  and  pupils 
at  seats,  recitations  and  boards,  the  form  and  general  appearance 
of  written  work,  the  wording  of  solutions  and  other  statements, 
the  manner  of  passing  to  and  from  recitation,  of  dismissing  and 
convening  the  school,  exhibit  an  air  of  business,  and  prove  the 
teacher  master  of  the  situation  ? 

2.  Does  he  employ  such  means  as  tend  to  establish  correct 
habits  of  living  and  thinking  in  his  pupils ;  such  as  bring  about 
a  normal  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  child's  three-fold 
nature,  moral,  mental  and  physical ;  so  that  it  will  grow  up  not 
only  well-informed  in  matters  that  it  will  use  in  life,  but  well- 
trained  in  all  powers  which  it  must  exercise  to  make  it  a  good, 
intelligent,  worthy  member  of  society  ? 

3.  Do  his  methods  work  out  these  means?  Are  they  in  har- 
mony with  correct  principles  of  educational  growth  ?  Do  they 
show  that  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  child  not  as  material 
up>on  which  to  work,  but  as  an  organism  composed  of  soul  and 
body,  whose  growth  he  has  to  direct  ? 

To  illustrate  as  to  manner :    The  class  moves  noisily  and  care- 
lessly to  the  recitation.     The  superintendent  asks  permission  to 
offer  a  suggestion.     The  class  returns  to  seats.     At  the  signal, 
*one"  they  rise,  at  *«two"  pass,  at  "three"  sit.     The  class  is 
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pleased  with  something  systematic  in  school  tactics;  the  teacher 
sees  that  the  suggestion  is  practicable  and  productive  of  disctp* 
line;  all  are  instructed;  the  fault  is  corrected;  yet  nobody's 
pride  is  wounded. 

Again :  The  teacher  permits  the  violation  of  principles  in 
arithmetic ;  by  permission  the  superintendent  states  the  princi- 
ple or  writes  it  on  the  board ;  the  pupil  who  made  the  mistake  it- 
peats  the  principle  and  applies  it  to  his  case;  the  class  sees  his 
mistake  and  the  teacher,  if  he  be  wise,  will  correct  the  deficienqr 
and  profit  by  the  correction. 

Again :  The  teacher  asks  leading  questions  or  he  reads  them 
verbatim  from  the  book.  By  permission  the  superintendoit  ssb 
the  same  questions  in  a  different  form,  which  requires  the  papfl 
to  frame  his  own  answer ;  the  same  ground  of  the  text-4>ook  is 
covered,  yet  the  pupil  is  thereby  obliged  to  do  his  own  thinking; 
new  ideas  are  developed  in  his  mind ;  his  mind  grows.  The  teacher 
sees  that  his  method  has  been  defective ;  both  he  and  his  pupib 
have  learned  a  useful  lesson  without  any  display  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent 

Again :  The  teacher  makes  all  of  his  questions  general;  the 
•  answers  are  given  promiscuously  and  ''in  broken  doses";  the 
pupils  do  not  rise  to  recite.  The  superintendent  asks  that  John 
please  rise  and  answer  the  question ;  he  asks  that*  all  who  agree 
with  him  raise  hands ;  after  excusmg  John  he  calls  upon  some 
one  who  did  not  raise  the  hand,  to  rise  and  repeat  John's  answer. 
He  asks  William,  who  perhaps  has  not  paid  strict  attention,  if  he 
sees  the  point.  William,  thinking  that  he  is  let  off  easily,  nods 
his  head,  when  he  is  asked  to  rise  and  state  what  he  sees.  67 
this  time  the  state  of  mind  of  the  class  has  been  changed  from 
the  mere  advertence  to  the  subject  to  intense  etmcentnUid  atten- 
tion to  the  particular  point  under  consideration.  The  eyes  of 
every  member  sparkle  with  enthusiasm ;  the  teacher  sees  that 
the  superintendent's  shafts  have  been  leveled  at  him ;  and,  he 
seizes  the  first  opportunity  of  admitting  his  deficiency  in  the  plan 
of  hearing  classes  and,  unsolicited,  promises  that  a  change  will 
be  made. 
Once  more:    The  teacher  is  very  busy  with  a  dais;  a  popil 
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in  another  portion  of  the  rppm  is  out  of  order.  The  teacher  is 
asked  to  please  Jtop  a  moment.  Has  the  boy  in  the  comer  any 
work  to  do  ?  He  is  in  the  fourth  grade  and  has  a  geography 
lesson  to  prepare ;  the  boy  sees  that  he  was  caught  in  his  mis- 
chief, which  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  punishment  enough ; 
he  resumes  his  work ;  the  teacher  has  learned  that  he  must  assign 
sufficient  definite  work  to  each  pupil  to  occupy  his  time  fully, 
so  that  he  will  have  no  cause  to  be  idle.  The  teacher  must  see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  room,  no  matter  how  intensely  interested 
he  may  be  in  his  recitation,  and  must  correct  misconduct  as  soon 
as  he  discovers  it 

Many  faults  in  manner  are  easily  corrected  in  the  written  sug- 
gestions to  be  left  with  the  teacher,  and  in  private  consultation ; 
such  as  mispronounced  words,  ungrammatical  expressions,  care- 
less commands,  defective  questions,  and  doing  work  for  pupils 
which  they  can,  by  fair  effort,  do  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  means  employed  it  may  be  a  painful  task  for 
the  superintendent  to  suggest,  and  extremely  humiliating  for  the 
teacher  to  receive,  that  there  i^  much  teaching  power  in  a  clean 
shirt-collar  and  a  neck-tie.  I  had  one  of  the  choicest  collections 
of  anathemas  that  could  be  scraped  up  in  the  regions  of  Pluto, 
tossed  at  me  by  an  irate  farmer  for  suggesting  that  the  boys  could 
study  with  greater  ease  if  their  hands  were  cleaner.  Yet  it  re- 
mains true  that  soap  and  shoe-blacking  are  educational  forces. 

The  condition  of  the  out-houses,  the  floor,  the  arrangement  of 
books  and  materials  at  desks,  the  care  of  wraps,  the  neatness  in 
dress  and  person  of  pupils,  ali  mirror  the  teacher  as  a  moulder 
of  habits.  A  teacher  who  has  not  the  manhood  or  womanhood 
to  wage  a  relentless  warfare  against  the  lewdness  and  vandalism 
which  is  carved  and  scribbled  in  lamentable  profusion  about  our 
school  premises  should  resign  his  position  and  make  room  for  a 
person  of  more  grit. 

The  untiring  correction  of  errors  in  speech,  wherever  and  un- 
der whatever  circumstances  detected,  show  that  the  teacher  is 
determined  to  lead  his  pupils  to  correct  habits  of  thinking  and 
expressing  thought.  The  arrangement  of  the  program,  so  that 
each  grade  shall  have  its  proper  portion  of  the  teacher's  time  and 
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attention,  and  the  strict  adherence  to  its  division  in  both  recita- 
tion and  study,  establishes  habits  of  regularity  and  punctuality, 
and  shows  that  the  teacher  is  a  person  that  knows  his  busbess. 
Under  means  may  be  classed  the  teacher's  preparation.  Whetha 
or  not  he  has  made  himself  worthy  of  his  high  office  by  reaching 
a  high  degree  of  scholarship  does  not  here  enter  into  considerir 
tion;  this  is  tested  in  the  examination.  Does  he  show  bj 
his  management  that  he  has  made  every  class,  no  matter  how 
familiar  the  subject,  a  part  of  his  daily  preparation,  so  that  he 
can  carry  on  the  j^ork  freely  and  intelligently  without  constant 
reference  to  his  text-book  to  prop  up  his  weakness  and  careless- 
ness? To  show  the  teacher  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  a 
book  in  hand,  the  superintendent  rarely  takes  a  book.  If  he  is 
unable  to  gather  the  thought  of  a  paragraph  read  by  a  pupil, 
without  having  a  book  in  hand,  something  is  wrong.  The  pupfl 
has  been  advanced  beyond  his  capacity,  or  the  means  of  study 
have  not  been  provided  by  the  teacher.  The  superintendent,  by 
permission,  asks  for  the  definition  of  a  few  ordinary  words,  either 
by  use  in  a  sentence  or  by  synonym ;  he  then  has  the  pupil  re- 
read the  paragraph,  substituting  synonym,  and  afterward  repeat- 
ing the  sense  in  his  own  words.  The  pupil  now  discoven  the 
thought  beyond  the  symbol;  his  mind  is  invigorated;  the  teacher 
sees  that  he  has  made  reading  a  meaningless  ta$k  of  calling  words, 
instead  of  a  stimulating  exercise  in  seeking  out  thought  He  has 
not  wisely  led  them  into  habits  of  close  and  careful  observation, 
and  thus  he  has  failed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  healthy  mental 
discipline  and  symmetrical  growth  in  knowledge. 

Lasdy :  Do  his  methods  of  instruction  show  that  he  not  only 
knows  the  branches  which  he  is  to  teach,  but  also  the  laws  of 
mind,  both  in  its  action  and  its  growth  ?  Does  he  follow  the 
right  order  to  stimulate  this  growth  ?  Does  he  teach  his  differ- 
ent grades  work  which  develops  the  faculties  most  active  at  the 
time  ?  If  his  third  grade  is  required  to  give  the  analysis  of  prob- 
lems in  mental  arithmetic,  which  require  the  reasoning  of  a 
Euclid,  he  must  change  his  plan.  If  his  instruction  in  history 
is  by  isolated  topics,  that  convey  no  related  thoughts,  the  super- 
intendent suggests  a  plan  then  and  there,  by  which  the  papib 
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may  associate  events  with  places,  topics  with  subjects,  and  these 
with  epochs  and  periods,  so  as  to  form  in  their  minds  a  methodical 
scheme  of  the  subject  in  hand.  They  see  thus  that  there  is  a  science 
of  history.  If  the  teacher's  methods  are  not  in  accordance  with 
correct  principles  of  educational  growth ;  if  they  do  not  lead  the 
pupils  into  channels  of  self-improvement;  if  they  do  not  widen 
their  views  and  increase  their  power  of  grasping  thought,  it  is 
the  superintendent's  duty,  by  judicious  hints  and  questions,  to 
put  the  teacher  on  the  right  track. 

The  foregoing  is  only  indicative  of  the  line  of  work  pursued. 
The  work  of  the  first  visit  can  by  judicious  e'conomy  of  time  be 
crowded  into  a  half-day,  but  it  can  not  fulfill  its  mission  in  less 
time.  It  furnishes  a  last's  for  estimating  the  teacher's  worth  in  the 
school- room,  but  it  can  not  be  relied  upon  in  drawing  conclusions. 
Without  a  second  visit  the  work  is  incomplete  and  much  of  the 
good  set  on  foot  in  the  first  visit  is  lost.  The  second  visit  may 
be  shorter,  but  it  is  by  all  means  necessary.  It  shows  whether 
or  not  the  hints  of  the  superintendent  have  been  heeded.  The 
very  expectation  of  it  stimulates  teacher  and  pupils  to  do  their 
best.  From  his  observations  on  the  second  visit  the  superin- 
tendent can  deduce  conclusions  upon  which  the  teacher's  work 
in  the  school-room  may  be  made  a  potent  factor  in  grading 
license.  The  grade  in  success,  with  manner^  means,  and  method 
as  a  basis  of  its  computation,  is  worth  fully  one-fourth  of  the  en- 
tire grade  in  measuring  teaching  power. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  superintendent  musl  show 
by  his  work  in  the  school-room,  that  he  knows  what  the  school 
needs  to  fill  its  sphere  completely  as  a  training  place  for  intelli- 
gent citizenship,  and  that  he  is  the  prime  mover  in  the  work  of 
effectually  supplying  these  needs. 

He  must  show  the  teacher  that  his  visit  means  more  than  a 
fashionable  call ;  that  he  will  correct  faults  without  reserve ;  that 
he  will  expose  all  shams  and  soft  formalities ;  that  he  will  not 
tolerate  fraud  in  any  form. 

The  teacher  must  learn  that  the  superintendent  is  a  man  who 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions ;  who  has  no  friends  to  reward 
nor  enemies  to  pupish ;  who  is  under  no  obligation  to  any  polit- 
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ical  ring  or  religious  clique ;  who  teUs  the  truth  for  the  truth's 
sake ;  who  has  the  highest  good  of  the  schools  at  heart,  and  opoB 
whom  the  faithful  teacher  may  depend  as  a  firm  friend  and  a  ^ 
counselor. 


.-(- 


FORMS  AND  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

W.  p.  L.  SANDERS,  SUFT.  CAMBRIDGE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


1.  A  more  frequent  use  and  investigation  of  the  general 
formula — 

MULTIPLICAND  X  MULTIPLIER  =  PRODUCT, 

would  enable  teachers  to  attain  great  success  in  teaching  several 
subjects  in  Arithmetic.  Let  them  introduce  the  formula  by  a 
question  like  this  (written  on  the  black-board)^ 

4  X  7  =  WHAT?, 
and  when  the  answer  (28)  is  given,  let  the  teacher  ask  what 
fundamental  process  (multiplication)  b  performed  to  obtain  die 
result,  28. 

2.  Next,  put  the  question  in  thb  way — 

4  X  WHAT=  28?, 
and  when  the  answer  (7)  is  given,  let  the  teacher  ask  what  fun- 
damental process  (division)  is  performed  to  obtain  the  result,  7. 

3.  Again,  put  the  question  in  this  way — 

WHAT  X  7  =  28?, 
and  when  the  answer  (4)  is  given,  let  the  teacher  ask  what  fun- 
damental process  (division)  is  performed  to  obtain  the  result,  4. 

4«  Now,  let  the  teacher  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupib^ 
that  when  the  right-hand  side,  (the  product),  of  the  expicsdon 
is  required,  multiplication  is  the  process ;  and  when  any  part  (one 
of  the  factors)  of  the  left  hand  side  of  the  expression  is  required, 
division  is  the  process. 

5.  To  apply  the  preceding  to  practical  examples,  take  the 
following  example  (or  a  similar  one) : — 

Ex.  Jf  a  bushel  of  potatoes  cost  62  yi  cents^  what  ttriil  18^  ku. 
costf 

The  general  principle  (or  formula)  which  must  now  be  written 
on  the  black-board  i 
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PRICE  PER  BUSHEL  X  NUMBER  OF  BUSHELS  =  COST. 

Then,  the  teacher,  referring  the  class  to  the  example,  and  asking 
the  two  questions — 

{a)    What  is  the  price  per  bushel  ? 

(S)    What  is  the  number  of  bushels  ? 
may  write  just  beneath  the  general  principle — 

$.62j4  X   l8^  =  WHAT? 

Now,  let  the  teacher  ask  what  fundamental  process  will  be  used 
in  obtaining  the  result,  and  the  answer  (multiplication)  being 
given,  let  the  process  be  performed,  and  beneath  the  others, 
there  may  be  written  the  third  expression — 

6.     Next,  take  the  following  example  (or  a  similar  one) : — 
Ex.     7/  a  bushel  of  potatoes  cost  6  a  J^  eents^  how  many  bushels 
may  be  bought  for  $i  i.  7 1  j^  ? 

Write  the  general  principle  on  the  black-board,  thus : — 

PRICE  PER  BUSHEL  X  NUMBER  OF  BUSHELS  =  COST. 

Then  let  the  teacher  ask  the  class  which  two  of  these  three  parts 
in  this  statement  are  to  be  found  in  the  example ;  the  answer, 
the  price  per  bushel  and  the  sum  to  be  expended  (or  the  cost), 
being  given,  let  there  be  written  beneath  the  general  principle 
the  following : — 

$.62^  X  WHAT  z=^  $11.71^  ? 

With  this,  let  the  teacher  compare  the  question  (see  Art  2) — 

4  X  WHAT=  28?, 
and  ask  what  fundamental  process  is  used  in  obtaining  the  result; 
answer  (division)  being  given,  let  him  immediately  ask  what  fun- 
damental process  must  be  used  to  obtain  the  result  in — 

$.62>^  X  WHAT  =  $11. 71^6  ?, 
and  the  pupils,  perceiving  the  similarity  of  the  two  questions, 
will  answer  promptly  and  correctly.  At  the  same  time,  for  fear 
the  pupils  will  not  rec9gnize  the  facf,  the  teacher  must  bring  to 
their  minds  the  idea  that  m  this  question  a  factor  is  required ; 
and  that  the  process  used  to  obtain  it  is,  of  course,  dtvision. 
Also,  there  may  be  given  the  usual  explanation — that  as  many 
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bushels  may  be  bought  as  the  number  of  times  $.62^  is  con* 
tained  in  $11.71^,  which  is  .18^  times;  hence,  18^  bu. 

The  division  necessary  to  obtain  the  i8|^  is  perforroed,*and 
then  there  is  written  on  the  board  the  final  expression — 
$.62>^X  i8^  =  ?ii.7i;^. 

7.     Next,  take  the  example  for  a  similar  one) — 

Ex.     I/i^}i  bushels  of  potatoes  cost  $ii,Tiji,  what  is  the  price 
per  bushel  1 

Again,  write  the  general  principle  on  the  board,  thus: — 

PRICE  PER  BUSHEL  X  NUMBER  OF  BUSHELS  =  COST. 

Then,  let  the  teacher  ask  the  class  which  two  of  the  three  parts 
are  to  be  found  in  the  example;  the  answer,  the  number  of 
bushels  and  the  cost  of  all,  being  given,  let  there  be  written  be- 
neath the  general  principle  the  following : — 

WHAT  X  18^  =  $11.71^? 
With  this,  let  the  teacher  compare  the  question  (see  Art  3) — 

WHAT  X  7  =:  28?, 
and  ask  what  fundamental  process  is  used  in  obtaining  the  result; 
the  answer  (division)  being  given,  let  him  immediately  ask  what 
fundamental  process  must  be  used  to  obtain  the  result  in — 

WHAT  X  i85^  =  $ii.7i^?, 
and  the  pupils,  perceiving  the  similarity  of  the  two  questions, 
will  answer  promptly  and  correctly.  At  the  same  time,  for  fear 
the  class  will  not  recognize  the  fact,  the  teacher  must  bring  to 
their  minds  the  idea  that  in  this  question,  also,  a  factor  is  required; 
and  that  the  process  used  to  obtam  it  is,  of  course,  division,  (See 
Art.  4).  Also,  there  may  be  given  the  usual  explanation — ^that 
the  cost  per  bushel  is  found  by  dividing  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  number  of  bushels. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 


CYRUS   W.    HODGIN. 


Nearly  one  century  ago,  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  session  at  New  York,  among 
its  last  acts  under  the  Articles  pf  Confederation,  enacted  an 
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Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  north-west  of  the  Ohio  River.  We  know  of  no  legislative 
enactment,  proposed  and  accomplished  in  any  country,  in  any 
age,  by  monarch,  by  representatives,  or  by  the  people  themselves, 
that  has  received  encomiums  so  exalted,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
richly  deserved,  as  this  same  Ordinance  of  1787. 

It  has  been  lauded  by  our  great  statesmen,  great  jurists,  great 
orators,  and  great  educators. 

In  his  great  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne,  delivered  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  January,  1830,  Daniel  Webster  said  of  it,  **We 
are  accustomed  to  praise  the  law-givers  of  aptiquity ;  we  help  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
one  single  law  of  any  law-giver,  ancient  or  modern,  has  produced 
effects  of  more  distinct,  marked,  and  lasting  character  than  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.  We  see  its  consequences  at  this  moment, 
and  we  shall  never  cease  to  see  them,  perhaps,  while  the  Ohio 
shall  flow." 

Judge  Walker,  in  an  address  delivered  in  1837  at  Cincinnati, 
spoke  upon  this  subject  in  the  following  words :  **  Upon  the  sur- 
passing excellence  of  this  Ordinance  no  language  of  panegyric 
would  be  extravagant.  It  approaches  as  nearly  to  absolute  per- 
fection as  anything  to  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  mankind ; 
for  after  the  experience  of  fifty  years,  it  would  perhaps  be  impos- 
sible to  alter  without  marring  it.  In  short,  it  is  one  of  those 
matchless  specimens  of  sagacious  forecast  which  even  the  reck- 
less spirit  of  innovation  would  not  venture  to  assail.  The  emi- 
grant knew  beforehand  that  this  was  a  land  of  the  highest  polit- 
ical as  well  as  national  promise,  and  under  the  auspices  of  an- 
othei  Moses,  he  journeyed  with  confidence  to  his  new  Canaan." 

Chief  Justice  Chase  said  of  it;  ••Never,  probably,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  did  a  measure  of  legislation  so  accurately 
fulfill,  and  yet  so  mightily  exceed,  the  anticipations  of  the  legis- 
lators. The  Ordinance  has  well  been  described  as  having  been 
a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  in  the  settlement  and 
government  of  the  Northwestern  States." 

Mr.  Peter  Force,-  in  1847,  in  tracing  its  history,  declared: 
'•It  has  been  distinguished  as  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of 
civil  jurisprudence." 
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About  ten  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  article  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  hearing  a  most  eloquent  address  delivered  at  the 
Normal  School  in  Terre  Haute,  by  the  <<  silver-tongued  orator  of 
the  Wabash,"  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson.  His  subject  was  Edo- 
cation.  He  quoted  the  sentence  of  the  Ordinance  reading  thus: 
/'Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  essential  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  always  be  encouraged,"  and  then  he  praised 
the  Ordinance  and  its  supposed  author  in  strains  of  eloquence 
difficult  to  equal,  much  less  to  surpass. 

George  V.  N.  Lothrop,  LL.  D.,  in  an  addrcfss  delivered  at 
the  annual  commencement  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Jane 
27,  1878,  said,  substantially:  ''In  advance  of  the  coming  mil- 
lions, it  had,  as  it  were,  shaped  the  earth  and  the  heavens  of  the 
sleeping  empire.  The  Great  Charter  of  the  Northwest  had  con- 
secrated it  irrevocably  to  human  freedom,  to  religion,  learning, 
and  free  thought.  This  one  act  is  the  most  dominant  one  in  our 
whole  hbtory,  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  is  the  act 
that  became  decisive  in  the  Great  Rebellion.  Without  it,  so  far 
as  human  judgment  can  discover,  the  victory  of  free  labor  would 
have  become  impossible." 

Notwithstanding  all  this  profusion  of  praise,  the  authorship  of 
the  Ordinance  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy ;  and  a  cloud 
of  mystery  has  hung  over  it  that  has  not  been  cleared  away  until 
recently.  The  explanation  has  been  published,  but  not  in  such 
a  ^ay  as  to  reach  a  large  number  of  readers.  It  will  be  our 
purpose  in  a  future  article  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Joomal 
a  pretty  full  account  of  the  exceedingly  interesting  origin  of  the 
Ordinance. 

Normal  School,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Oct.  16,  '85. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 


MATTIE  CURL  DENNIS. 


The  force  of  his  own  mind  makes  his  way, 

A  gift  that  heaven  gives  him,  and  which  bays ' 

A  place  next  to  the  King.  IJ/enty  V///,  Act  /,  Seem  I. 

God  has  not  often  combined  charity  with  enthusiasm;  when  he  has  done 
e  hvs  produced  his  noblest  work.'* 
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Alexander  said,  "There  are  two  Alexanders;  one,  the  un: 
conquered  son  of  Philip;  the  other,  the  unrivaled  work  of  Apel- 
les" ;  so,  it  may  be  said  there  are  two  Sir  Thomas  More — the 
one,  that  which  church  bigotry  and  cynical  criticism  has  made ; 
the  other,  the  product  of  impartial  history  and  Holbien's  canvas. 
Emerson  says  that,  *'The  true  hero  will  always^nd  crises  to  try 
his  edge."  The  inimitable  life  and  tragic  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  emphasizes  this  proposition.  He  was  bom  into  the  temper 
and  times  of  the  Pagan  renaissence,  at  the  period  when  the  intel- 
ligence and  spiritual  energy  that  had  given  soul  to  the  Middle 
Ages  was  exhausted.  Constantinople  had  been  ravaged  and 
overthrown  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Byzantine  commonwealth 
thus  bereft  of  its  glory  was  deserted  by  the  great  scholars  who 
had  there  found  that  protection  and  opportunity  which  had  been 
denied  them  in  the  blood-stained,  fluctuating  empires  of  the  West 
The  exiled  Greek  scholars  now  found  homes  in  Italy,  and  Flor- 
ence, which  had  once^been  the  seat  of  freedom  ^nd  of  art,  now 
became  the  center  of  the  great  intellectual  revival  which  was  to 
give  a  new  bent  to  politics  and  religion.  Philosophy,  poetry, 
and  the  drama  awoke  to  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  and  the 
energy  of  Florence — that  had  been  so  long  and  so  hopelessly 
used  in  the  struggle  for  freedom — took  a  new  impetus  in  the 
ambitions  of  intellect;  every  vessel  which  touched  the  shores  of 
Italy  came  freighted  with  manuscripts  from  the  East,  which  fur- 
nished intellectual  manna  for  minds  that  had  been  dwarfed  for 
centuries ;  students  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  crowded 
the  streets  of  Florence,  eager  to  paruke  of  the  New  Learning, 
or,  rather,  to  study  the  old  learning  and  cause  it  to  take  on  new 
form  and  meaning  adapted  to  the  great  upheavals  in  the  thought 
and  action  which  were  to  be  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  the  ages, 
a  step  in  the  growth  of  man. 

,  It  was  said  that  ''Greece  had  crossed  the  Alps,"  but  Greece 
on  this  side  the  Alps  was  no  longer  Greece,  but  Germany,  Spain, 
France,  and  one  day  became  England,  and  after  that  America  I 
England,  from  her  insulated  position  was  slow  to  become  awak- 
ened to  the  upgrowth  in  thought  that  was  soon  to  startle  both 
church  and  sUte ;  but,  finally,  the  effect  of  all  the  great  discov- 
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eries  and  inventions  that  characterized  and  immortalized  the 
fifteenth  century  broke  in  upon  her  at  once ;  the  Crusades  and 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  ended,  paper  and  printing  invented, 
gunpowder  and  America  discovered.  England  now  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  develop  her  intellect,  spiritual  and  financial 
energy:  Grocyo)  of  New  College,  who  was  pupil  to  the  renowned 
Greek  scholar  Chancondylas,  returned  to  England  in  1491,  after 
completing  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  began  to  deliver  lectures  in 
Oxford ;  and  with  these  lectures  began  a  new  era  in  English  his- 
tory. In  a  short  time  a  cluster  of  Greek-English  students  gadi- 
ered  around  the  English  universities ;  these  scholars  were  encour- 
aged by  such  men  as  bishops  Langton,  Warham,  Fisher,  and 
cardinal  Morton ;  among  these  scholars  and  leaders  in  the  new 
thought  were  Grocyn,  Colet,  Linacre,  Erasmus,  and  his  life-long 
friend,  **the  gentle  Sir  Thomas  More." 

From  the  first  the  revival  of  letters  took  a  less  literary  and  m 
more  religious  turn  in  England  than  it  had  done  in  Italy,  and 
the  awakening  of  a  rational  Christianity  began  with  the  lectures 
of  Colet  after  his  return  from  his  Greek  studies  in  Italy.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  Platonic  mysticism  of  the  learning  of 
the  times,  and  with  him  began  the  practical  ideas  of  the  gospeb 
that  gave  the  peculiar  bent  to  the  theology  of  the  renaissence. 
Erasmus  and  More  were  sharers  in  these  views  with  Colet ;  and 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  More's  eventful  life  he  clung  to  his 
religious  convictions.  At  one  time  his  strong  religious  enthusi- 
asm inclined  him  to  become  a  Carthusian  monk,  and  he  even 
went  so  far  in  physical  religion  as  to  wear  a  hair  shirt  next  hb 
body  all  his  life ;  but  his  prevailing  good  sense  and  broad  hu- 
manity saved  him  even  in  this  age  of  benefices  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  church  fanaticism. 

More  was  born  1480  (?),  and  died  1535.  He  saw  three  differ- 
ent Kings  upon  the  throne  of  England,  Edward  IV,  Henry  VII, 
and  Henry  VIII.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  and  his 
reverence  for  his  father  may  be  learned  from  the  little  incident, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  even  when  he  became  the  first  lawyer  and 
even  chancelor  of  England,  that  he  never  failed  each  morning 
to  kneel  for  his  father's  blessing  before  he  began  the  duties  of 
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the  day.  More  lived  in  that  age  that  '<  exhibited  man's  ferocity 
in  civilized  life  without  his  simplicity,  and  the  degeneracy  of 
modern  manners  without  their  refinements'';  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  reign  of  a  King  whose  character  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  More  to  Roper :  ''If  n)y  head  would 
win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  would  not  fail  to  go" ;  born  in  the 
metropolis,  surrounded  by  the  polite  circle  of  that  polite  age, 
*'the  greatest  wit  in  England,"  a  master  of  the  learning  of  his 
times,  the  intimate  friend  of  almost  all  the  learned  men  of  Europe, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatists  of  his  age,  admired  at  for- 
eign courts,  loyal  to  his  country  and  his  religion,  modest,  truth- 
ful, and  jealous  of  nothing  but  the  right,  seemingly  without  po- 
litical ambition,  he  was  the  fittest  man  in  JBurope  to  control  the 
destinies  of  men. 

But  it  is  More  in  his  literary  character  that  most  concerns  us. 
His  reputation  as  a  public  lecturer  was  established  when  he  pro- 
nounced his  famous  speech  on  St.  Augustine,  "De  Civitate,"  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry;  again  we  meet  him  in  1504 
in  the  Parliament  of  Heiiry  VII,  in  his  daring  speech  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  granting  of  a  subsidy  to  King  Henry  VII,  on  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter ;  again,  in  the  memorable  case  of  the 
Pope  vs.  llenry  VIII,  in  which  More's  argument  was  so  con- 
vincing that  although  he  won  the.  case  for  the  Pope,  yet  it  gained 
him  the  royal  favor.  Mackintosh  says  of  More  that  he  was  the 
first  public  speaker  worthy  of  English  history.  His  fragmental 
history  of  Edward  V  and  Richard  III  are  really  the  first  worthy 
English  history ;  it  is  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  style  and  pu- 
rity of  language,  and  of  its  truthfulness  Hume  says,  ''No  histo- 
rian of  ancient  or  modern  times  can  possibly  have  more  weight." 
Hallam  says,  "It  is  the  first  example  of  good  English  language, 
pure  and  perspicuous,  well  chosen,  without  vulgarism  or  ped- 
antry." 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  his  less  important  works; 
he,  in  common  with  other  authors  of  even  later  date,  wrote  much 
and  perhaps  too  much.  It  is  well  known  that  his  literary  fame 
must  rest  upon  his  Utopia ;  even  to-day  we  can  but  admire  the 
diamonds  shining  among  the  rubbish  in  this  remarkable  work, 
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and  when  we  remember  that  after  three  hundred  years  of  legis- 
lation and  enlightenment  political  economy  has  failed  to  find  any- 
thing better  on  many  points  suggested  here  than  the  remedies 
given,  we  wonder  at  the  sagacity  and  divination  of  the  author; 
the  questions  pf  crime  and  its  proper  punishment,  of  labor,  fann- 
ing, politics,  population,  government,  are  often  argued  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  wisest  nineteenth  century  legislators,  and  rdi- 
gion  is  given  as  broad  bases  as  though  dictated  by  a  Penn  or  a 
Williams,  and  here  the  immortal  Horace  Mann  may  have  received 
some  of  that  divine  inspiration  that  made  him  one  of  the  broad- 
est humanitarians  and  noblest  teachers  of  his  age. 

If  any  one  feels  that  he  has  an  over-busy  life,  and  that  the 
pressure  of  daOy  routine  is  so  great  that  he  must  give  up  intel- 
lectual progress,  let  him  remember  that  the  author  of  the  UtoiNa 
wrote  Erasmus  that  the  time  which  he  gave  to  writing  was  taken 
from  that  which  others  allowed  for  eating  and  sleeping.  It  is 
almost  invariably  the  dusy  man  who  reads. 


Too  Much  Drill. — Nothing  tends  to  discourage  pupils  more 
than  constant  drill  upon  the  same  lesson.  Give  pupils  a  variety. 
Rather  let  them  read  a  lesson  but  moderately  well,  and  g;ive  them 
some  supplementary  leading,  than  keep  them  drilling  on  a  lesson 
until  they  are  tired  of  it  Many  teachers  in  their  anxiety  to  se- 
cure thoroughness  fall  into  this  error,  and  nauseate  their  pupils 
with  constant  and  senseless  repetition.  The  child,  like  the  man, 
delights  in  acquiring  new  ideas,  in  fighting  new  battles,  and  in 
testing  its  strength  in  overcoming  new  difficulties. — liau^. 


According  to  the  higher  interpretation  of  its  function,  the 
teacher  finds  the  recitation  a  place  for  probing  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  and  ascertaining  his  power  of  comprehension  of  the  lesson ; 
correcting  his  distorted  views,  developing  his  expression  of  thought 
in  his  own  language,  enlarging  his  vocabulary  of  words  by  teadi- 
ing  him  how  to  use  the  technical  terms  which  human  thought  has 
set  apart  for  the  expression  of  accurate  ideas. —  Wi  7.  Bams. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Department  U  conducted  by  Howabd  Saxdison,  Professor  of  Methods  m  the 
State  Normal  School.] 

The  real  subject  in  education  is  the  individual  mind  of  each  chfld,  with  its  acquired 
habits  and  inherited  tendencies.  An  evident  proposition,  then,  is :  If  real  teaching  is 
done,  each  mind,  with  its  peculiar  habits  and  inherited  tendencies,  must  be  understood 
by  theteacher;  with  iu  double  corollary: — 

(i)  The  number  of  pupils  under  the  charge  of  a  primary  teacher  should  range  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty.  (3)  The  pupils  should  renuun  under  the  charge  of  a  given 
teacher  more  than  ten  months. 

The  second  proposition  is:  Mind  being  sui  organism,  the  heart  (sensibilities)  is  no  less 
an  avenue  to  the  intellect,  than  is  the  intellect  to  the  heart  and  will ;  with  its  corollary  :— 

Suspicion  and  severity  can  never  enable  the  teacher  to  obtain  a  standing  place  in  the 
child-mind. 

The  third  proposition  is :  Two  rival  powers  compose  the  mind— the  carrying  power— • 
memory  (the  servant)  and  the  tkmking power  (the  master) ;  with  itt  double  corollary:— 

(x)  The  aim  of  education  u  to  make  the  mind  strong  and  skilled  as  a  thinking  power, 
and  not  to  make  it  full  as  a  carrying  power,  (a)  The  most  praetieal  edueation  is  thai 
whieh  sends  the  child  into  the  business  world  with  pewer  to  observe  closely  and  to 
think  (reflect)  accurately  upon  what  be  observes. 


READING. 


WHEN,  IN  PRIMARY  READING,  HAS  A  WORD  BEEN  LEARNED  ? 

THE  true  answer  to  this  question  is  involved  in  the  answers 
to  two  other  questions — What  is  a  word  ?  and,  What  is  the 
use  of  a  word  ?  A  word  is  an  arbitrary  sign  of  an  idea ; 
that  is,  it  is  only  by  arbitrary  agreement  that  a  certain  familiar 
object  is  called  tabU ;  it  might  with  as  good  reason  have  been 
called  door.  The  only  valuable  use  of  a  word  is  to  suggest  to 
the  mind  an  idea.  If  a  word  is  an  arbitrary  sign  of  an  idea,  it 
can  be  made  to  suggest  its  idea  only  by  acts  of  association.  If 
the  acts  of  association  are  weak,  the  word  will  suggest  its  idea 
vaguely,  if  they  are  strong,  the  idea  will  be  recalled  vividly. 

The  root  idea  in  primary  readings  then^  is  strong  association  of  idea 
and  word.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  main  thought  of  primary 
reading  is  the  mastery  of  the  written  or  printed  word.  It  is  said, 
the  child  is  familiar  with  the  idea,  and  with  the  oral  word,  and 
the  thing  remaining  to  be  done  is  to  teach  him  the  printed  word* 
This  thought  is  at  the  basis  of  the  formal  and  mechanical  reading 
work  of  the  schools.  It  inevitably  tends  to  concentrate  the  at- 
tention of  both  teacher  and  child  upon  words  to  the  comparative 
exclusion  of  ideas.  If  those  holding  to  the  thought  that  the 
mastery  of  the  printed  word  is  the  design,  employ  ideas  or  ob- 
jects, it  is  simply  to  make  vivid  the  picture  of  the  word.  It  is 
2 
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true  that  the  printed  word  must  be  taught,  but  as  a  means  not  as 
an  end.  It  is  to  be  taught  only  that  it  may  be  associated  with 
its  idea,  and  not  for  itself. 

The  child  in  the  beginning  does,  as  is  said,  know  two  things — 
the  idea  and  the  oral  word;  but  it  is  hardly  correct  that  there  re- 
mains but  one  thing  to  do — the  mastery  of  the  printed  word. 
There  are  two  things  to  be  done : 

1 .  The  mastery  of  the  printed  word. 

2.  TAe  strong  association  of  the  idea  with  the  printed  ward. 
The  last  is  the  central  idea  of  primary  reading — the  one  that 

determines  method,  means,  etc.  If  it  is  said  that  those  who  say 
that  the  mastery  of  the  printed  word  is  the  work  of  a  primary 
school  mean  to  include  the  second  point,  the  answer  is  that  the 
results  show  a  very  weak  association,  but  considerable  power  to 
call  words  at  sight — thus  indicating  that  the  stress  of  the  work  has 
been  upon  expression  and  not  upon  the  association  of  thought  with 
expression. 

There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  associating  the  printed  word 
with  the  idea — one  indirect,  the  other  direct.  In  the  first,  the 
thought  is — the  child  already  knows  the  idea  and  the  oral  word 
and  has  associated  them ;  he  is  now  to  be  led  to  associate  the 
printed  word  with  the  \dtai  through  the  oral  word.  This  assumes 
that  the  thing  that  above  all  others  the  child  neeeds  is  the  oral 
word;  that  he  is  already  able  by  means  of  association  with  the 
idea  to  call  it  up,  and  that  his  power  to  call  it  up  must  be  in- 
creased  by  associating  it  with  the  printed  word.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  the  termination  is  again,  power  to  to  call  words  at  sights  in- 
stead of  power  to  instantly  drink  in  the  meaning  of  words  at  sight 
of  them. 

In  **The  True  Order  of  Studies,"  the  statement  is  made  that 
''the  children  must  early  be  taught  that  the  printed  word  is  the 
sign  or  picture  of  the  oral  word."  This  idea  has  been  the  blight 
to  thought  work  in  primary  reading. 

In  the  second  way  of  associating  the  printed  word  with  the 
idea,  the  thought  is  that  nature  has  already  provided  the  child 
with  one  means  of  suggesting  the  idea,  viz.,  the  oral  word,  by 
associating  the  two  directly  and  frequently,  and  that  the  aim  of 
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primary  reading  work  is  to  furnish  another  means,  by  the  same 
method — the  printed  word.  This  consideration  makes  the  direct 
association  of  printed  word  and  idea  the  ruling  thought*  It  furnishes 
the  true  ground  for  deciding  as  to  the  means  and  devices  that 
are  to  be  employed — if  they  strengthen  the  direct  acts  of  associ- 
ation they  are  legitimate ;  if  not,  they  hinder  in  the  process  of 
reading,  which  consists  essentially  in  bringing  about  acts  of  asso- 
ciation between  printed  words  and  ideas. 

A  printed  word  has  been  learned,  when  the  association  be- 
tween it  and  its  idea  is  so  strong  that  the  idea  (not  the  sound — 
the  oral  word)  is  instantly  suggested  at  sight  of  it. 


ORAL  LESSONS. 


It  is  said  by  Porter  that  ''the  mind  has  but  a  given  amount 
of  energy."  As  soon  as  the  teacher  approaches  the  horizon  of 
her  knowledge  and  skill  she  begins  to  falter  and  grow  confused. 
That  is,  the  mental  energies  are  divided — a  part  going  to  a  con- 
sideration of  her  own  limitations,  and  a  part  to  the  real  work  of 
the  lesson.  The  problem  is  to  determine  how  all  the  mental 
energies  of  the  teacher  may  be  concentrated  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children  and  their  needs.  This  is  especially  the  question  in 
oral  work,  for  there  the  te?  cher  may  not,  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  in  other  work  rest  upon  the  knowledge  and  authority  of  the 
book.    The  three  main  aids  to  a  well  grounded  confidence  are : 

1.  A  full  employment  of  the  teacher's  own  resources,  and  a 
close  observation  of  the  effect. 

2.  A  full  use  of  the  pupil's  knowledge. 

3.  A  definite  purpose  for  each  lesson,  and  a  searching  inquiry 
at  the  close  of  each  lesson  as  to  whether  the  purpose  has  been 
gained. 

If  the  teacher  freely  draws  upon  her  own  resources  in  her 
work,  i.  e.,  consbucts  her  own  illustrations,  employs  original 
drawings  and  interweaves  her  own  experiences  that  bear  upon 
the  lesson,  much  closer  attention  will  be  given  by  the  children 
than  if  ready  made  illustrations  are  used.  Observation  and  re- 
flection upon  the  attitude  of  the  children's  minds  toward  that 
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kind  of  work  in  which  the  teacher's  experience  is  involved  will 
tend,  on  account  of  the  manifest  interest  and  attention  of  the 
pupils,  to  increase  the  teacher's  confidence  in  herselL  There 
are  two  kinds  of  confidence — the  confidence  of  ignorance  and 
the  confidence  of  knowledge  and  skill.  Every  teacher  should 
have  the  second  kind,  and  a  study  of  her  own  resources  and  die 
use  of  them  will  do  very  much  toward  securing  the  confidence 
required  for  good  work.  The  law  of  the  mind  that  bears  upon 
this  point  is,  as  indicated  above — the  mind  has  but  a  given 
amount  of  energy. 

If  the  teacher  lacks  confidence  in  herself,  she  can  not  concen- 
trate all  her  energies  upon  the  mental  attitude  and  requirements 
of  the  pupils.  The  question  being  discussed  is — How  can  the 
teacher  gain  a  well  grounded  confidence  in  herself,  so  that  all 
the  powers  of  her  mind  may  be  tiurned  from  her  own  mental  con- 
dition to  the  workii^gs  of  the  children's  minds  ?  One  answer  is — 
by  utilizing  her  own  knowledge  to  its  full  extent  before  employ- 
ing that  from  books ;  by  involving  personal  experiences  that  are 
apt ;  by  devising  apparatus  needed ;  by  performing  the  experi- 
ments required  and  by  drawing  the  illustrations  needed.  In  this 
way  she  more  largely  puts  herself, — her  life,  into  the  work,  and 
the  advantageous  results  upon  the  class  will  at  once  inspire  her 
with  the  proper  self-confidence — ^the  confidence  of  knowledge 
and  skill.  Another  answer  to  the  question  is — by  employing  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  knowledge  that  the  pupils  possess.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  chilidren  learn  more  during  the  first  six  years 
than  they  ever  can  during  any  other  period  of  corresponding 
length.  Their  knowledge  extends,  also,  into  every  field.  The 
perception  of  the  extent  and  value  of  their  knowledge,  and  the 
reflection  that,  merely  on  account  of  time,  hers  is  of  more  value, 
will  tend  to  bring  that  freedom  that  oral  work  requires.  .  The 
habit  that  oral  teaching  demands  is  that  of  studying  carefully  the 
resources  of  the  pupils  and  of  self. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  habit  of  thoroughly  mastering  and 
assimilating  the  information  gained  from  books,  so  that  it  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  teacher's  own  life — and  hence  of  her  re- 
sources.   The  confidence  arising  from  knowledge  and  skill  will 
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be  increased  if  the  teacher  always  sets  before  herself  a  definite 
aim,  and  acquires  the  habit  of  asking  and  answering  at  the  close 
of  each  oral  lesson — What  capacities  of  mind  were  strengthened 
by  this  lesson  ?  What  knowledge  was  deepened  ?  What  knowl- 
edge was  gained  ? 

LANGUAGE. 


I.  General  Aim. — The  aim  or  purpose  of  language  work 
is,  in  general  terms,  to  train  the  mind.  Specifically  it  is  to  give 
the  pupil  the  power  of  thinking  clearly  upon  any  subject,  and  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  in  good  Euglish  as  he  thinks  them.  It 
is  also  the  aim  to  gain  the.  power  of  interpreting  the  written  page 
as  easily  as  the  spoken  language  is  interpreted. 

II.  Work  of  First  Year. — The  work  of  the  first  year  is  to 
be  done  incidentally  in  connection  with  every  lesson  given.  In 
the  first  place  all  errors  in  oral  language  should  be  corrected  at 
the  instant  they  are  made  if  the  aim  of  language  work  is  to  be 
realized.  The  corrections  should  be  made  at  first  by  the  teacher; 
because  the  pupils  at  this  stage  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
language  to  enable  th:m  to  know  what  expressions  are  erroneous 
and  what  correct.  But  the  teacher  should,  during  this  year,  lead 
them  to  form  the  habit  of  criticising  errors,  and  should  require 

'  that  all  criticisms  should  be  made  by  thetn  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  able,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  that  the  mind  grows 
by  self  exercise.  The  regular  and  general  lessons  may  be  made 
an  exercise-ground  in  language. 

The  pupil  should  be  led  to  tell  in  good  English  what  he  knows 
about  a  subject,  and  then  by  judicious  questioning  be  led  to  see 
more.  The  fir^t  aim  in  this  kind  of  work,  should  be  power  to 
think  and  knowledge  of  the  object;  second,  power  in  the  use  of 
language. 

Constructive  work  in  language  should  also  be  begun  in  the 
first  year.  It  should,  however,  be  very  simple.  The  following 
is  the  order  in  which  language  studies  come  in  the  scale  of  diffi- 
culty :  (considering  language  work  as  a  whole,  not  merely  the 
first  year's  work,)  oral  expression,  copy-work,  dictation,  putting 
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the  thought  of  another  in  the  pupil's  own  language,  original  com- 
position. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  copy-work  is  the  simplest 
form  of  written  language  work.  This  should  be  done  in  the  first 
year,  first  from  black  board,  because  it  is  easier  to  take  it  from 
the  board  free  from  all  distracting  associations  than  from  the 
book.  The  work  should  be  increased  in  difficulty  by  taking  it 
finally  from  the  book. 

In  the  entire  work  of  the  first  year  the  teacher  should  be  con- 
tent with  a  single  expression  for  a  single  idea  or  thought,  e.  g.^ 
**The  earth  is  round  like  a  ball,"  is  sufficient,  although  they 
might  be  taught  it  is  spherical,  globular,  or  an  oblate  spheroid. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  thought  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
mind  in  acquiring  knowledge  (i)  observe  a  particular,  (2)  many 
particulars,  (3)  compare,  (4)  generalize,  (5)  classify,  (6)  name 
and  define.  Studemt. 


DAILY  PREPARATION. 


(In  relation  to  government ;  fret  and  worry ;  health,  etc.,  as  sii^[ested  in  the 
State  Board  Outline  for  Township  Institute  work.) 

Few  persons  are  naturally  possessed  of  a  great  amount  of  gov- 
erning power,  but  most  persons  of  fair  ability,  can,  by  proper 
training,  secure  for  theipselves  this  necessary  qualification  of  the 
teacher.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  a  nameless  something  about 
them  that  naturally  governs  or  controls  the  child  with  seemingly 
little  or  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  person.  But  most  teachers 
are  not  possessed  of  this  much  desired  qualification  and  must  do 
all  possible  to  gain  it.  This  ability  must  be  acquired  either  by 
special  training  or  by  experience.  If  by  experience  it  must  be 
either  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher,  or  at  that  of  his  pupils  and 
patrons,  and  most  likely  at  the  expense  of  both. 

The  special  training  that  one  can  get  upon  the  general  work 
of  school  management  is  better  than  any  amount  of  experience 
without  reflection,  for  it  puts  him  in  the  right  track  at  once  and 
enables  him  to  build  upon  the  right  kind  of  a  foundation,  whereas 
his  experience  may  after  all  prove  to  be  <'a  house  built  upon  the 
sand." 
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•  There  are  many  little  things  the  teacher  can  do  that  will  help 
him  in  governing.  To  prevent  disorder,  the  teacher  should  be 
firm  and  dignified,  should  prepare  his  lessons,  should  see  that 
his  pupils  are  comfortable  and  have  plenty  of  work  to  do ;  he 
should  thoroughly  inspect  all  work. 

There  are  in  almost  every  school  boys  who  will  do  little  mean 
things  to  aggravate  and  annoy  the  teacher.  The  first  trial  is  to 
find  out  the  possibility  of  an  aggravation,  and  in  case  the  pupil 
succeeds  in  making  his  teacher  evince  anger,  he  has  glory  enough 
in  having  accomplished  his  object.  Now  he  resolves  to  repeat 
the  experiment  time  and  again.  This,  of  course,  causes  more 
annoyance,  and  if  allowed  to  go  on  will  make  those  pupils  who, 
under  other  circumstances  would  behave  well,  try  to  help  over- 
throw the  order  of  the  school.  The  tea.cher  should  manifest  no 
anger  or  impatience,  but  should  be  firm  and  decided  in  suppres- 
sing such  disorder. 

*  A  faithful  preparation  of  his  lesson  will  be  a  great  aid  to  him 
in  this ;  it  will  make  the  government  of  the  school  much  easier, 
for  if  he  can  lay  aside  his  book  and  conduct  the  recitation  with- 
out it,  be  will  be  the  better  able  to  keep  the  remainder  of  the 
school  in  mind,  to  observe  carefully  all  that  is  going  on,  and  let 
them  know  that  he  has  them  in  mind  and  that  any  disorder  what^ 
ever  will  not  pass  unnoticed.  If  the  teacher  is  able  to  do  this 
the  pupils  would  not  have  so  many  opportunities  to  get  into  mis- 
chief. Of  course,  if  the  child  knows  he  is  not  observed  and  it 
will  not  be  seen,  he  will  do  many  a  little  disorderly  thing  that  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  do  otherwise. 

If  the  teacher  is  so  busy  with  her  class  that  she  allows  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school  to  be  disorderly  and  not  check  it,  she  can 
expect  naught  but  disorder. 

.  The  effort  has  been  thus  far  to  show  how  a  preparation  of 
lessons  will  lessen  the  burden  of  government.  And  just  in  the 
degree  that  it  does  this,  it  reduces  the  fret  and  worry  of  teaching. 
If  the  government  is  easy,  if  we  have  control  over  the  school, 
there  need  be  no  fret  and  worry,  or  very  little,  if  any. 

It  has  often  and  truly  been  said  that  one  can  not  teach  what 
he  does  not  know,  and  that  one  can  not  teach  better  than  he 
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knows.  No  matter  how  often,  we  have  gone  over  the  work,  it  is 
highly  possible  we  have  forgotten  part  of  it,  perhaps  some  impor- 
tant points  that  ought  to  be  brought  out,  and  we  need  to  review 
it.  In  order  to  t^each  a  lesson  well  we  should  make  a  thorough 
preparation  for  it.  We  should  know  every  important  point  that 
ought  to  be  brought  out,  and  should  be  familiar  with  all  our  au- 
thor's thoughts.  But  this  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  we  should 
study  and  gain  the  thoughts  of  others,  for  by  holding  converse 
with  the  different  authors,  we  may  see  their  variety  of  thoughts 
and  expressions. 

Different  writers  present  the  same  subject  in  different  ways, 
and  a  form  which  is  comprehensible  to  one  is  not  to  all  Diflier- 
ent  explanations  are  required  to  reach  the  comprehension  of  alL 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  and  pupils  be  possessed  of  a 
mass  of  facts,  simply,  but  to  be  of  benefit  to  them  these  facts 
must  be  organized  and  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  used.  The 
teacher  should  have  the  points  arranged  in  logical  order  and 
have  them  brought  out  thus.  It  is  organized  knowledge  that  is 
power. 

The  teacher  above  all  others  should  have  a  broad,  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  branches  taught.  He  is  expected  not 
only  to  assist  the  pupil'  to  understand  the  truths  in  the  textbook, 
but  also  to  select  channels  of  his  thinking  in  respect  to  a  great 
many  other  things  as  well.  The  teacher  having  a  superficial 
knowledge  is  most  unfit  to  do  this. 

The  manner  of  presenting  a  subject  has  much  to  do  with  the 
reception  of  it.  If  the  teacher  has  made  no  preparation  for  her 
lesson,  and  must  keep  her  book  before  her,  merely  asking  ques- 
tions from  it  and  having  them  answered  in  the  words  of  the  book, 
I  do  not  see  how  she  could  arouse  the  least  interest  or  enthusi- 
asm in  her  work.  Her  pupils  would  soon  see  that  she  did  not 
know  even  what  she  expected  them  to  know,  and  would  soon 
become  careless  and  neglect  their  work. 

But  if  she  has  prepared  her  lesson,  she  can  discard  the  text- 
book altogether  and  be  a  living,  active  power  in  the  school,  and 
not  a  mere  questioner,  bhe  can  present  her  lesson  in  a  much 
more  interesting  manner.  A  teacher  with  no  spirit  or  energy  is 
no  teacher  at  all 
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The  teacher  should  have  something  new  to  present  to  her  pu- 
pils— something  not  found  in  their  books.  They  seldom  fail  to 
remember  anything  thus  presented  in  connection  with  their  les- 
son, even  if  the  rest  becomes  a  blank.  Zeal  is  indispensable  in 
teaching. 

The  health  is  promoted  in  so  far  as  the  fret  and  worry  of 
teaching  is  reduced. 

Terre  Haute.  Frances  Balch. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(This  DefMUtment  is  conducted  by  Geo.  F.  Bass,  Supenriniig  Pxin.  Indiuiapolis  schools.] 


COULDN'T  READ  IT  ANY  OTHER  WAY. 


w 


« "y  "J"  7"HEN  I  hear  people  boasting  of  a  work  yet  undone,  and 
trying  to  anticipate  the  credit  which  belongs  only  to 
actual  achievement,  I  call  to  mind  that  scene  by  the 
brookside ;  and  the  wise  caution  of  my  uncle  in  that  particular 
instance  takes  the  form  of  a  proverb  of  universal  application." 

The  above  is  taken  from  Monroe's  Fifth  Reader.  A  seventh 
year  pupil  read  it  orally  as  if  he  thought  scene  and  caution  the 
objects  of  the  verb  call.  The  teacKer,  who  was  using  oral  read- 
ing as  a  means  to  ascertain  whether  the  pupil  had  the  thought, 
asked  the  following  questions,  which  were  answered  as  follows : 

T.    What  is  the  object  of  the  verb  caUt 

P.     Scene  and  caution, 

T.    What  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  takes? 

P.     After  studying  a  moment,  caution, 

T.    Can  it  be  both  object  of  call  and  subject  of  takes  f 

P.  It  can  not.  It  is  not  the  object  of  caH;  it  is  the  subject 
of  takes. 

T.    Read  it  again. 

P.     I  can  not  read  it  any  other  way. 

T.    You  can  not  read  it  as  you  did  before.     Try  it. 

The  pupil  did  try,  but  he  read  it  just  right,  because  the  thought 
waa  so  clearly  in  his  mind  that  he  could  not  help  it.  It  is  quite 
difficult  to  read  a  sentence  to  mean  what  one  thinks  it  does  not 
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mean.  If  a  reader. knows  and  feels  what  is  to  be  expressed,  the 
expression,  so  far  as  meaning  is  concerned,  will  take  care  of  itself 
nine  times  out  of  ten. 


ENCOURAGE  PUPILS. 


It  is  often  stated  that  an  object  of  the  recitation  should  be  to 
test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  object  seems  to 
have  taken  hold  of  the  majority  of  teachers.  They  are  constantly 
testing.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  a  fair  question,  for  they  say, 
''Any  one  can  answer  that."  They  must  have  a  question  that 
no  one  can  answer.  I've  seen  some  teachers  look  disappointed 
when  a  * '  poser ''  was  readily  answered.  Examiners  sfem  to  make 
an  effort  to  think  of  questions  that  the  pupils  will  fail  on.  They 
often  succeed  in  turning  out  a  whole  set  of  that  kind.  Why  not 
make  the  majority  of  the  questions  of  such  a  character  that  the 
average  pupil  will  do  well  ?  Nothing  encourages  one  so  much 
as  success.  Let  the  pupils  feel  that  they  can  do  something  and 
they  will  take  hold  of  a  difficult  question  with  double  the  energy. 


DEFINITIONS. 


Some  years  ago  nearly  every  reader  contained  lists  of  defini- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  each  piece.  The  teachers  insisted  that 
these  ''definitions"  must  be  learned  before  any  attempt  at  read- 
ing was  made.  Quite  frequently  the  "definition"  was  more 
difficult  to  understand  than  the  word  itself.  No  matter,  they 
must  be  learned  and  recited  to  the  teacher.  The  word  had  to 
be  spelled  too.  The  boys  used  to  judge  of  a  teacher  by  what  he 
did  on  definitions.  If  he  had  us  learn  them  as  above,  we  did 
not  like  him.  But  if  he  had  us  read,  and  when  we  came  to  the 
word  in  the  text  and  could  not  get  the  idea,  he  referred  us  to  the 
definition  and  explained  it,  we  liked  him  and  thought  him  a  good 
teacher.  This  may  have  been  a  narrow  basis  upon  which  to 
judge  a  teacher,  but  it  was  broad  enough  for  us  boys.  We  did 
despise  "to  get  the  definitions."  Why?  Because  they  did  not 
mean  anything  to  us.    We  got  only  words — empty  words.    They 
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were  hard  to  get,  hard  to  remember,  and  of  no  account  when 
they  were  remembered. 

Book-makers  have  quit  putting  those  definitions  into  their 
books  now,  and  teachers  have  quit  asking  for  them.  But  books 
on  other  subjects  continue  definitions,  and  some  teachers  are  yet 
requiring  children  to  learn  them  so  they  can  say  them.  Take 
almost  any  text-book  on  grammar  and  we  shall  find  definitions. 
Grammar  is  with  us,  the  '*New  Education"  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— and  it  is  our  duty  to  teach  it  in  the  way  to  pro- 
duce the  most  good. 

Within  the  last  year,  I  have  heard  pupils  say  that  "an  adverb 
is  a  word  used  to  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb," 
and  then  say  that  the  word  the  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  noun 
lesson.  Ask  those  pupils  what  a  word  must  do  to  make  it  an 
adverb  and  they  can  not  tell,  yet  they  can  say  the  definition. 

Instead  of  having  children  learn  the  definition  verbatim^  have 
them  learn  what  it  means.  Is  an  adverb  a  principal  word  or 
a  modifying  word  ?  What  may  it  modify  ?  How  does  it  mod- 
ify ?  What  does  a  relative  pronoun  do  that  a  personal  does  not  ? 
How  does  an  adjective  differ  from  an  adverb  ?  What  is  the  chief 
use  of  the  verb  ?  etc. 


Memorandum  for  Exercise  in  Correct  Pronunciation. — 
The  root  of  the  difficulty  was  a  pile  of  soot  allowed  to  accumu- 
late on  the  roof. 

The  rise  of  the  waters  has  injured  the  rice  crop,  and  it  may  be 
expected  the  price  will  rise. 

He  had  moved  his  goods  to  the  d^pot,  but  his  friends  bade  him 
not  be  discouraged,  as  he  would  soon  be  acclimated  if  he  would 
only  stay. 

He  is  an  aspirant  for  Asiatic  honors. 

The  disputants  seemed  to  be  conversant  with  the  question,  and, 
if  not  good  financiers,  they  iire,  at  least,  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem of  finance. 

The  irrefragible  evidence  that  he  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
altercation,  indisputably  fastened  on  him  the  responsibility  for 
the  irreparable  damage. 
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His  conduct  was  indicatory  of  the  blatant  blackguard,  but  his 
complaisant  coadjutor,  with  his  incomparable  complacency,  was 
even  more  dangerous. 

The  physician,  after  a  careful  diagnosis,  pronounces  the  pa- 
tient to  be  suffering  from  bronchitis,  gastritis,  periostitis,  and 
meningitis,  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  mephitis,  and  has  pre- 
scribed morphine. 

"  The  Highest  Lake. — The  lake  that  has  the  highest  elevation 
of  any  in  the  world  is  Green  Lake,  in  Colorado.  Its  surface  is 
10,252  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pine  forests  surround  it, 
and  eternal  snows  deck  the  neighboring  mountain  tops.  One  of 
these,  Gray's  Peak,  has  an  altitude  of  14,341  feet  The  water 
of  Green  Lake  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  large  rock  masses  and 
.  a  petrified  forest  are  distinctly  visible  at  the  bottom.  The  bran- 
ches of  the  trees  are  of  dazzling  whiteness,  as  though  cut  in  mar- 
ble. Salmon  and  trout  swim  among  them.  In  places  the  lake 
is  200  feet  deep. 

Teach  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself.  Avoid  routine.  Do  not 
be  more  anxious  to  display  your  own  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  discussion  than  you  are  to  draw  out  that  of  the  pupiL 
Make  haste  slowly.  Be  sure  of  each  step  before  you  attempt 
the  next.  Be  thorough.  Do  not  permit  the  brightest  and  most 
forward  in  the  class  to  do  all  the  answering.  Devote  the  greater 
portion  of  your  attention  to  the  dull  and  backward  ones.  The 
smart  ones  will  get  along  well  enough.  *'They  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physician." — The  School  Master. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  DeiMurtment  U  conducted  by  S.  S.  Park,  Princtpai  De  Pauw  Noroud  ScbooL] 


-»:- 


— *—  RAISING  HANDS. 

ONE  of  the  badly  abused  devices  of  the  recitation  is  the  rais- 
ing of  pupils'  hands,  as  a  sign  of  readiness  to  recite,  to  criti- 
cise a  recitation  already  made,  or  to  assent  to  some  state- 
ment  given  by  teacher  or  pupil.     The  grosser  forms  of  misuse 
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consist  in  snapping  the  fingers  (never  to  be  tolerated)  and  in 
punching  the  air  with  the  fist  or  sawing  wildly  and  aimlessly  with 
the  entire  arm.  It  may  be  questioned  seriously  whether  the  whole 
practice  of  raising  the  hands  is  not  detrimental  to  the  true  purpose 
of  the  recitation.  The  recitation  is  a  systematic  procedure,  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  fixed  in  a  general  way  beforehand,  toward  a 
specific  point  of  thought,  that  is,  the  point  of  the  lesson.  The 
attention  is  to  be  directed  without  flagging  toward  this  point,  and 
its  successful  direction  is  the  true  criterion  of  success.  Inciden- 
tal to  the  main  point  are  a  number  of  processes,  among  which 
may  be  named :  Incitation  to  thought,  testing  of  preparation 
previously  made,  supplementing  what  is  deficient,  organizing 
information  and  thought,  and  securing,  full  statement  of  what  has 
been  worked  out.  Whatever  in  any  way  distracts  the  attention 
of  pupils  and  teacher  from  the  main  point,  or  interferes  with 
these  processes,  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose 
and  success  of  the  recitation. 

Pupils  can  no  more  profitably  rush  at  these  processes  pell-mell 
than  the  teacher  can  profitably  aim  his  efforts  at  the  mass  regard- 
less of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  Raising  the  hands  fosters 
irrational  rushing  en  masse  at  the  subject.  Pupils  are  led  by  their 
t  feelings  rather  than  by  what  they  actually  see  of  the  thought. 
The  timid  ones  ar^  bullied.  The  energy  of  attention  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  subject  to  the  bodily  motions  of  teacher  and  pu- 
pil. Besides,  practices  of  the  kind  named  foster  habits  of  un- 
conscious (and  conscious)  egotism  and  lying.  Those  who  are 
not  prepared  and  who  really  know  nothing  of  the  lesson  or  the 
particular  point  raise  their  hands  to  save  themselves,  since  they 
have  observed  that  those  who  do  not  do  so  are  often  called 
upon.  The  competition  which  results  is  of  the  unhealthy  sort. 
Those  who  need  stimulation  most  are  stimulated  least,  and  vice 
versa.  The  skillful  teacher  does  not  need  a  showing  of  hands 
to  ascertain  who  is  re^dy  to  recite.  He  knows  it  from  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance. 

Dr.  Bitmann  says:  ''When  the  teacher  addresses  a  question 
to  the  entire  class,  there  is  no  need  of  raising  hands.  ^  ^  * 
His  question  may  be  addressed  to  any  scholar ;  no  one  knows 
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but  the  question  may  be  addressed  to  him ;  all  can  think  and 
pay  attention  without  the  interference  and  dissipation  of  attention 
of  any  kind." 

So  much  on  the  side  of  the  pupil ;  in  many  cases,  the  teacher 
relaxes  his  grasp  on  the  subject,  by  the  practice,  and  loses  his 
point  among  the  pupils  who  proceed  to  wrangle  over  it  like  so 
many  dogs  over  a  bone  that  has  been  tossed  among  them. 

If  it  is  not  best  to  abandon  the  habit  entirely,  the  better  way, 
at  least,  is  to  use  it  sparingly,  taking  care  that  the  raising  of  the 
hand  shall  mean  something  to  the  individual  pupil.       s.  s.  p. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


ABSENCE  FROM  INSTITUTES — PENALTY. 

In  :  nswer  to  the  question  whether  a  trustee  has  the  right  to  de- 
duct a  day*s  wages  for  each  day*s  absence  from  the  township  insti- 
tute, of  a  teacher  who  regards  Saturday,  the  day  on  which  the  insti- 
tute is  held,  as  the  Sabbath,  I  will  say  that  I  think  you  should  make 
the  deduction,  as  in  the  case  of  other  teachers.  That  is  the  penalty 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  Individuals  have  a  right  to  their  own 
belief  in  matters  of  conscience  and  religion,  but  where  their  private 
belief  conflicts  with  the  public  law,  they  must  be  willing  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  law. 

THE   BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  answer  to  your  question  I  refer  you  to  the  statute  and  the  opin- 
ions of  former  State  Superintendents  on  the  use  of  the  fiible  in  the 
schools.  Notes  i  and  2  to  Sec.  4493,  page  75,  School  Law.  Under 
this  statute  and  these  opinions  I  hold  that  a  trustee  or  school  board 
can  not  forbid  the  teacher's  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  at  the 
opening  of  school,  but  may  forbid  all  comments  and  other  devotional 
exercises.  An  assistant  teacher  could  not,  probably,  be  required  to 
be  present  at  such  Bible  reading,  conducted  by  the  principal,  but 
must  give  the  principal  all  necessary  help  in  moving  pupils  from 
room  to  room,  as  may  be  required  by  such  exercise. 

HOLIDAYS— TEACHERS*   WAGES. 

The  dismissal  of  schools  for  Thanksgiving  day  and  other  holidays 
is  not  regelated  by  law  or  by  any  authoritative  rule.  State  SupL 
Hopkins  expressed  the  opinion  that  school  teachers,  if  exempted 
from  labor  on  su6h  days,  should  be  allowed  their  wages,  as  is  the 
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case  with  employees  in  most  lines  of  business.  (Note  7  to  Sec.  4501, 
School  Law).  It  may  be  claimed  that  where  teachers  are  employe4 
at  so  much  a  day,  they  can  not  demand  pay  for  days  that  they  do 
not  teach ;  but  I  hold  that  teachers  are  not  employed  by  tne  day, 
and  paid  their  wages  day  by  day ;  but  are  employed  for  the  term 
and  are,  or  ought  to  be.  paid  monthly,  the  specification  of  so  much 

Fer  day  being  merely  a  measure  of  the  amount  they  are  to  receive, 
think  therefore  that  they  are  emp'oyed  by  the  month,^and  that  if 
the  trustees  order  or  permit  the  schools  to  be  dismissed  for  a  holiday, 
the  teachers  should  not  suffer  thereby  a  diminution  of  their  wages. 
If  teachers,  without  authority  from  the  trustees,  dismiss  their  schools, 
they  may  be. required  to  make  up  the  time  or  submit  to  a  reduction 
of  wages. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF"  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

A  course  of  study  have  been  prescribed  by  the  school  authorities 
for  the  schools  of  the  township,  town,  or  city,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  teachers  of  such  schools  to  require  all  pupils  to  study  the  subjects 
appropriate  to  their  advancement  or  grade,  as  d  termined  by  the 
course  of  study.  And  no  pupil  should  be  exempted  from  studying 
any  subject  required  by  the  course  of  study ;  except  on  account  of 
sickness  or  other  reason  thit  may  seem  sufficient  to  the  trustees,  and 
upon  request  pf  parents  or  guardians. 

[The  abov3  are  selected  from  my  recent  decisions  ] 

J.  W.  HoLCOMBB,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


"We  live  in  deeds  not  years,  in  thoughts  not  breaths  ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  dLdial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best'* 
I  would  risk  my  life,  though  not  my  reputation,  to  exalt  my  station. 
I  mean  to  prepare  fo    futurity  — Alexander  Hamilton, 

A  man  who  had  reached  nearly  his  four  score  years  in  age  was 
asked  how  he  had  succeeded  in  preserving  his  youthful  vigor  to  such 
a  remarkable  degree.  His  answer  was ;  "By  not  allowing  myself  to 
look  at  things  through  old  eyes — I  have  endeavored  to  retain  the  en» 
thusiasm  of  younger  days  i  everything  I  have  undertaken,  and  have 
retained  my  youth  simply  because  I  have  never  permitted  myself  to 
consider  myself  old." 

The  tissue  of  the  life  to  be — 
We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own  ; 
And  in  the  field  of  destiny 

We  reap  as  we  have  sown.  —  PVkittier, 

Our  true  knowledge  is  to  know  our  own  ignorance. — Charles 
Kinsley. 

The  burden  comes  light  which  is  cheerfully  borne. — Ovid, 
The  small  courtesies  sweeten  life ;  tiie  greater  ennoble  it. — Bovee, 
So  live  thou  here,  that  when  thy  life  has  fled,  no  one  may  say  of 
thee,  "this  man  is  dead  ** — Bicknell. 

Nature  and  wisdom  always  say  the  same. —  yuvenal, 
O,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away 
their  brains. — Shakespeare^ 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Electric  Street  Railway.— South  Bend  now  operates  its 
street  cars  by  means  of  electricity.  While  this  is  not  the  first  instance 
of  the  kind  on  record,  this  is  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  that 
has  tried  the  experiment. 


Dobs  this  mean  you  ?— This  paragraph  is  inserted  to  remind  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  on  the  unpaid  list  that  their  subscription  will 
be  due  before  Jan.  ist.  This  is  not  a  dun^  only  a  reminder.  Teach- 
ers are  generally  honest  but  sometimes  forget — and  sometimes  are 
negligent.  Let  each  one  make  it  a  principle  to  return  all  borrowed 
books,  pay  all  little  debts,  and  if  possible  begin  the  new  year  with  a 
clean  record  and  a  clean  sheet. 


Do  not  fail  to  read  the  program  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association. 
It  is  an  excellent  one.  One  thousand  HooSier  teachers  should  attend 
this  annual  meeting.  It  will  pay  in  many  ways.  The  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  W.  H.  Elson,  has  done  a  good  work  and 
deserves  much  praise.  Do  not  fail  to  note  that  every  one,  to  get  re- 
duced  rates,  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  Railroad  Secretary,  C.  S. 
Olcott,  Chicago,  before  leaving  home. 


The  Educational  Weekly  has  been  sold  to  The  New  England 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  its  readers  will  hereafter  be  served 
with  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  with  "New  England" 
left  off  and  "Western  Edition"  substituted.  This  western  edition 
will  devote  one  page  largely  to  Indiana  interests.  A  western  branch 
office  has  been  established  in  Chicago,  with  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Olcott  in 
charge.  The  movement  indicates  prosperity  and  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  New  England  Publishing  Co.,  and  will  doubtiess  extend 
the  circulation  of  its  excellent  publications. 

The  Weekly  has  made  a  brave  and  persistent  struggle,  but  never 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  paying  basis.  It  died  as  it  lived,  claiming 
a  circulation  and  boasting  a  prosperity  which  it  never  enjoyed. 

To  misrepresent  the  circulation  of  their  papers  seems  to  be  a  £»!• 
ing  of  some  editors.  When  the  Practical  Teacher  of  Chicago  was 
** combined'*  with  the  New  York  Institute,  a  month  or  two  ago,  its 
editor  claimed  a  circulation  of  6,000,  and  when  The  Institute  had 
swallowed  it  Bro.  Kellogg  went  Col.  Parker  4,000  better  and  claimed 
an  additional  circulation  of  a  cool  10,000.  Some  people  call  this 
"  advertising,**  but  the  Journal  calls  it  lying. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


■^ 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  OCTOBER. 
LThese  questiont  are  bated  on  the  Reading  Circle  work  af  last  leaaon.  ] 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.  How  does  it  aid  the  teacher  to  com- 
prehend that  the  imagination  creates  no  new  material  ? 

2.  How  should  the  child  be  taught  to  correct  his  pronunciation  ? 
His  aniculation  ? 

3.  Show  how  a  knowledge  of  'the  earth's  structure  is  the  founda- 
tion for  other  work  in  geography. 

4.  What,  in  the  order  of  simplicity,  is  the  second  stage  of  spell- 
ing? 

5.  In  writing  should  the  element  or  the  letter  be  taken  first? 
Why? 

Physiology. — Describe  in  detail  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
muscles,  and  give  some  account.of  the  hygiene  of  the  muscles.  Ex- 
plain voluntary  and  involuntary  muscular  action. 

Answer  must  not  exceed  three  pages. 

History. — Give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  keeping  in  view  the  failure  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation ;  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  two  great  parties  then 
existing ;  the  means  adopted  to  recominend  it  to  the  people,  and  its 
adoption. 

Answer  not  to  exceed  three  pages.  To  be  marked  on  character  of  work  rather  than 
on  specific  points. 

Penmanship. — i.  For  what  purpose  would  you  use  the  black- 
board in  teaching  penmanship  ? 

2.  At  what  point  should  the  final  stroke  in  all  words  terminate  ? 

3.  What  slant  should  all  straight  lines  make  with  the  base  line  ? 
4.,     Give  the  length  of  the  following  letters  above  and  below  the 

base  line :  ^,  y,  ^./,  /.  ,  5  pts,  2  each. 

5.     Analyze  the  letters  in  the  word  "light.**  5  pts,  2  each. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  should  be  wnten  with  ink,  as  a  specimen  of  penman- 
ship, and  marked  50  or  below,  according  to  merit. 

Orthography. — i.  What  principle  is  employed  in  the  division 
of  words  into  syllables  ?    Illustrate. 

2.  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  the  sounds  of  the  letters  ? 

3.  Ought  pupils  to  be  taught  to  spell  words  of  which  they  do  not 
know  the  meaning  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  Classify  the  consonant  sound.  Is  there  any  other  basis  of 
classification  besides  the  one  you  have  taken  ?    If  so,  what  is  it  ? 

5.  Spell  the  plurals  of  the  following  words :  Radius,  axis,  index, 
stratum  chimney,  woman,  child,  duke,  king,  deer. 

6.  Spell,  accent,  and  mark  diacritically  ten  words  dictated  by  the 
superintendent.  50 

Geography. — i.  Explain  the  rapid  growth  and  the  continued 
prosperity  of  Minneapolis. 

2.    Write  the  names  of  all  the  States  of  the  United  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 
3 
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3.  Write  from  six  to  ten  lines,  describing  the  physical  structme 
and  the  climate  of  South  America. 

4.  Name  every  country  of  Europe  that  is  bordered  by  navigable 
water  (rivers  excepted),  indicating  what  body  of  water  in  each  case. 

5.  State  what  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  necessary  to  the 
successful  culture  of  rice. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  Indiana,  showing  its  important  rivers  and  its 
five  largest  cities. 

7.  Name  two  important  cities  and  three  chief  productions  of 
Brazil. 

8.  Bound  Switzerland  and  describe  the  form  of  government. 

9.  Name  five  large  rivers  of  Asia  and  five  of  the  largest  cities. 
10.    Name  four  large  islands  of  the  West  Indies' and  tell  to  what 

government  each  belongs. 

Grammar. — i.  About  what  time  in  the  common  school  course 
should  a  child  begin  the  study  of  technical  grammar  ?    Why  ? 

2.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  si  3iple  and  the  com- 
pound relative  pronoun  ? 

3.  Make  each  of  the  following  words  or  group  of  words  express 
possession :  James,  enemy,  tather-in-law,  queen  of  England,  some- 
body else. 

4  I  shall  receive  who  ever  comes.  I  shall  receive  whcmt,  ever 
comes.     Which  sentence  is  correct  ?    Why  ? 

5.  Conjugate  the  verb  "be**  through  the  Subjunctive  and  potential 
moods. 

6.  Correct,  if  necessary,  and  give  reasons : 

a.  This  result,  of  all  others,  is  most  to  be  dreaded. 

b.  This  is  the  more  preferable  expression. 

7.  Analyze :  Language  was  given  us  that  we  might  say  pleasant 
things  to  one  another. 

8.  What  does  the  italicised  word  in  each  of  the  following  modify : 

a,    Heyrr.tesp/ainfy, 
d.    Assuredly  he  is  here. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentence,  assigning  reason:  "Whom 
say  ye  that  I  am?" 

10.  Parse  w]ty  in  the  sentence :  The  reason  why  he  came  is  evi- 
dent. 

Reading. — i.  What  is  meant  by  monotone  ?  When  should  it  be 
used  f 

2.  What  is  cadence,  and  in  what  respect  is  it  unlike  the  &lhng 
inflection  ? 

3.  What  is  expression  ?    How  would  you  teach  it  ? 

4.  Write  a  sentence  which  asks  a  question  and  requires  the  fall- 
ing inflection 

5.  What  is  emphasis  ?  In  what  ways  may  a  word  or  sentence  be 
emphasized  ? 

6.  Read  a  stanza  of  poetry  and  a  paragraph  of  prose  selected 
by  the  superintendent. 

Arithmetic. — i.  The  dstance  from  the  base  of  a  building  tea 
pole  is  145  feet,  and  a  string  225  feet  long  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
pole  just  reaches  the  base  of  the  building.  What  is  the  height  of  the 
pole  ?  Process  4,  ans.  6. 

2.  If  52  men  can  dig  a  trench  355  feet  long,  60  feet  wide  and  8 
leet  deep  in  15  days,  how  long  will  a  trench  be  that  is  45  feet  wide 
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and  lo  feet  deep,  which  45  men  can  dig  in  25  days  ?    Proc.  $,  ans.  5. 

3.  What  are  the  antecedents  of  a  proportion  ?  -Name  the  conse- 
quents n  the  problem  above.  5*  S* 

4.  D.  and  G.  furnish  capital  to  engage  in  business,  and  L.  does 
the  work  for  i  of  the  profits ;  D.  contnbutes  $8,000  and  G.  $10,000 
of  the  capital.  They  gain  15,400;  what  is  each  one's  share  of  the 
gain  ?  Analysis  4,  ans.  6. 

5.  What  is  the  cubic  root  of  48,228,544?  Proc.  5,  ans.  5. 
6     What  will  be  the  cost  in  New  Orleans  of  a  draft  on  New  York, 

payable  60  days  after  sight,  for  $5,000,  exchange  being  at  1}  per  cent, 
premium  ?  Analysis  5,  ans.  5. 

7.  What  are  the  present  worth  and  discount  of  $3,457.84  payable 
in  7  mo.  10  da.,  when  money  is  worth  7}  per  cent?  5,  5. 

8.  What  is  the  interest  of  $30.24  for  2  yrs.  8  iro.  15  da.,  at  8  per 
cent?    (Solve  by  Aliquot  parts)  Proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

9.  What  number  increased  by  33^  per  cent,  itself  equals  1200? 

Analysis  5,  ans.  5. 

10.  Two  men  dig  a  ditch  for  $53 ;  one  man  >¥orked  3^  days  and 
dug  14}  rods  per  day ;  the  other  worked  as  many  days  as  the  first 
dug  rods  per  day.  How  much  did  each  receive,  if  they  shared  in 
proportion  to  the  time  they  worked?  Ans.  5,  5. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN  NOVEMBER. 


Arithmetic. — i.    #'912,673  =  97,  Ans. 

2.  The  L.  C.  M.  of  $3,  $14,  $21,  and  $48  =  $336,  Ans. 

3.  (.015  X.  15)—  000015  =  .002235,  Ans. 

4.  $24  =  31^  of  cost. 

X  of  cost  =yi  of  $24  =  $8. 

J.  or  cost,  =a=  4  X  ^  =  $32. 

$34,  selling  price,  —  $32,  cost,  =  $2,  gain. 

$2  is  6X  <jfo  of  $32.     Ans.,  6X  ^. 

5.  '^  yd'  •  J^  yd-  •  •  40  yd. :  (?).     20  yd.  Ans. 

6.  II  hr.  45  min.  —  9  hr.  30  min.  zb  2  hr.  15  min.,  difference  in  time, 
a  hr,  15  min.  X  *5  =  33** — 45^  difference  in  longitude. 

74«  W.  —  (330—  450  =  40*»—  15^  W.  Long.,  Ans. 

7.  I  yr.  10  mo.  26  da.  =  f  |f ,  time. 

$1250,  prin.,  X  jh'  "'^c,  X  iti*  *'™«»  =  ^»9of,  interest. 
$1250,  prin.,  +  I190.555,  int.,  =  $l440.555f  amount.  Ans. 

8.  Al^x|MX4  X  $7.62i  =  I212.219  +,  Ans. 

9.  88  lb.  16  pwt.  17  gr.  H-  54:=  I  lb.  7  oz.  11  pwt.  10^  gr.,  Ansi 

10.    KX^i»XVX«i»X^i2^=KX>iX*XAXii  =  M.Ans 

•  History. — The  answer  to  this  question  requires  an  account  of  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  Virginia  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1619, 
and  its  extension  into  all  the  colonies  north  and  south.  Then  fol- 
lows a  statement  concerning  the  growth  of  the  slave  trade  especially 
in  the  northern  colonies,  Massachusetts  being  more  particularly  in- 
terested. The  difficulties  in  settling  the  questions  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  rapid  transfer  of  all  slave 
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interests  to  the  South,  and  the  profit  there  of  slave  labor  should  be 
mentioned. 

The  rise  of  the  Abolition  party,  the  passage  of  the  various  compro- 
mise measures,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the^  Missouri  Comprouiise 
and  its  repeal  in  the  Kansas*  Nebraska  Act,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
the  Dred  Scott  Decision — should  be  given  as  causes  leading  to  the 
outbreak ;  the  determination  of  the  South  to  extend  the  slave  terri- 
tory at  all  hazards,  and  its  resistance  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
being  the  chief  immediate  causes. 

Secondly,  sketch  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter ;  the  massacre  of 
the  'Massachusetts  troops  in  Baltimore ;  the  rapid  raising  of  armies 
in  the  North  and  South  even  while  the  North  had  no  real  sense  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Rebellion ;  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  those 
near  the  Capital  of  the  country. 

Thirdly,  sketch  the  changes  made  in  the  Northern  policy  whereby 
the  North  assumed  the  aggressive  and  offensive  line  of  action,  the 
division  of  the  northern  army  into  corps  occupying  different  sections 
of  the  country,  and  lastly  the  march  of  Sherman  to  the  sea,  catting 
the  Confederacy  in  two,  and  the  surrender  of  Lee. 

Fourthly,  then  should  follow  a  description  of  the  terms  on  which 
final  surrenders  were  made  by  the  South ;  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  the  disagreement  between  Johnston  and  Congress  as 
to  the  reconstruction  policies  by  which  the  Southern  States  were  to 
be  restored  to  their  place  in  the  Union,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
they  were  severally  based. 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.  Attention,  in  its  highest  phase,  is  an 
act,  is  the  direction  of  the  mind  toward  an  idea  or  object  by  means 
of  the  will.  Attention,  as  a  c  ondition,  is  that  state  in  which  the  mind 
is  when  it  is  energetically  exercised  on  an  object  of  thought.  Atten- 
tion, as  a  condition,  and  as  an  act,  is  capable  of  several  varieties: 
a.  Animal  attention,  like  that  with  which  the  cat  watches  a  hole,  lor 
a  mouse ;  d,  attention  roused  by  curiosity ;  c.  that  directed  by  the 
will  in  accordance  with  a  pre-arranged  purpose. 

2.  Spelling  is  giving  the  characters  of  the  written  word  or  the 
names  of  the  letters  or  sounds  of  the  spoken  word  in  their  order,  and 
in  their  correct  form,  as  they  occur  in  sentences  and  other  parts  of 
discourse,  which  involves  capitalization,  punctuation,  syllabification. 
meaning,  and  pronunciation  (involving  accent).  This  is  the  full 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  school- work.  Various  other 
meanings  are  possible.  The  first  stage  of  school-spelling  is  the 
learning  of  the  spoken  word  as  a  representative  of  an  idea.  The 
first  stage  of  spelling  in  practical,  every-day  reading,  in  new  words, 
is  to  learn  the  form  of  the  written  word  by  the  eye,  with  som^iag 
of  its  meaning,  and  then  by  means  of  the  dictionary,  other  books 
of  reference  and  thought  to  fill  out  the  points  mentioned  above 
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3.  Elementary  drawing  is  easier  than  elementary  writing 
(script),  provided  the  child  does  not  draw  the  letters,  because 
drawing  is  done  with  a  rigid  wrist  and  writing  with  a  flexible  wrist. 
The  latter  is  more  difficult  for  the  pupil  to  attain  than  the  former. 
Primary  drawing  and  primary  writing  usually  begin  simultaneously 
and  go  along  together.  If  possible,  the  child  should  learn  the  flex- 
ible wrist  and  arm  first.  Acquiring  the  flexible  wrist  and  arm,  after 
the  rigid  has  become  habitual,  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  most  chil- 
dren. 

4.  The  word  method  in  primary,  reading  is  preferable  to  the  pho- 
nic because  the  former  is  the  way  the  child  naturally  learns  words. 
The  word- method  teaches  words,  as  wholes  and  then  teaches  the 
parts  of  the  written  word,  viz  the  letters  which  compose  it.  How- 
ever, the  teach  ng  of  letters  is  deferred  by  many  teachers  until  a 
little  vocabulary  of  written  words  learned  as  wholes  is  accumulated. 
The  principle  governing  this  is  that  of  simplicity,  or,  "One  thing  ai 
a  time."  The  phonic- method,  like  the  word-method,  begins  with 
the  spoken  word,  but  unlike  the  latter,  proceeds  to  analyze  it,  find 
the  sounds  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  then  teaches  the  represen- 
tation of  each  sound  in  the  written  word  as  a  whole.  The  method 
is,  in  the  main,  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  word-method.  The  latter 
proceeds  from  the  whole  spoken  word  to  the  whole  written  word,  and 
then  to  the  parts  of  each.  The  former  proceeds  from  the  parts  of  the 
spoken  to  the  parts  of  the  written  word,  and  then  to  the  written  word 
as  a  whole. 

5.  The  te^aching  of  figures  as  representatives  of  the  primary  num- 
bers learned  the  first  year  might  be  deferred  to  the  second  year,  but 
this  is  not  the  most  economical  procedure.  The  reasons  why  this 
is  so  are  two : '  By  teaching  the  figures  with  the  numbers  the  work  is 
done  little  by  little ;  whereas,  if  deferred,  it  accumulates  and  becomes 
troublesome  from  the  amount  necessary  to  be  done  the  second  year. 
Less  variety  is  possible  if  this  pla  is  pursued.  Teaching  figures 
with  their  numbers  enables  a  greater  variety  of  bu§y-work.  The 
pupUs  are  restricted  to  work  on  numbered  objects,  if  they  are  not 
taught  the  figures. 

Physiology. — i  The  alimentary  canal  is  an  extended  tube,  of 
one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  beginning  with  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  and  terminating  with  the  anus.  It  has  three  en- 
larj^ed  portions, — the  mouth  and  pharynx  cavity,  the  stomach,  and 
the  large  intestine.  It  is  lined  throughout  with  a  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  external  skin.  Its  parts,  in  their  order 
from  above  down,ward,  are  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils,  the  pharynx, 
the  Esophagus,  the  stomach,  the  small  intestine,  the  large  intestine 
(caecum,  ascending,  transverse  and  descending  colon,  sigmoid  flex- 
ure, rectum),  and  the  anus. 
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The  digestive  apparatus,  direct  and  accessory,  in  addition  to  the 
portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  named  above;  consists,  of  the  tongue, 
teeth,  salivary  glands,  located  in  the  mouth ;  the  mucous  glands,  in 
the  mucous  membrane;  the  peptic  glands,  in  the  walls  of  the  stom- 
ach ;  the  liver  and  pancreas,  in*  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  the  smaQ 
glands  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines.  From  the  various  glands  five 
juices,  useful  in  digestion,  are  emptied  upon  the  food  at  various 
points, — saliva,  gastric  juice,  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  intestinal  juice. 

A  portion  of  the  food,  taken  into  the  mouth  and  chewed  with  the 
teeth,  is  moistened  with  saliva,  whose  active  ingredient,  ptyaJtn,  has 
the  power  to  change  2000  times  its  own  volume  of  starch  into  grape 
sugar.  Absorption  of  the  food  thus  changed  begins  in  the  throat 
and  is  finished  in  the  stomach.  The  action  of  this  alkaline  juice  is 
stopped  by  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach,  when  the 
food  reaches  the  cavity. 

The  stomach,  a  conical  bag  lying  transversely  in  the  upper  and 
left  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  receives  the  food  through  the 
gullet  and  at  once  begins  to  churn  it  and  to  mingle  with  it  the  gas- 
tric juice,  an  acid  (hydrochloric),  whose  associate  ingredient,  fifpsm, 
acts  chiefly  upon  albuminoids  (lean  meat,  cheese,  white  of  egg,  glu- 
ten of  grains,  etc. ) .  From  the  stomach,  absorption  takes  place  mainly 
through  the  veins  into  the  liver. , 

From  the  stomach  the  undigested  and  the  unabsorbed  portions  of 
the  food  pass,  by  degrees,  through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the  small 
intestine.  Here  change  takes  place  through  the  operation  of  three 
juices, — the  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  intestinal  juice.  The 
precise  function  of  each  of  these  juices  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
The  pancreatic  juice  is  supposed  to  act  upon  starch  undigested  by 
the  saliva  and  upon  fats  and  oils.  In  this  latter  worlc  it  is  doubtless 
assisted  by  the  bile,  whose  other  function  is  thought  to  be  a  stimula- 
tion of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  small  intestine.  Absorption  from 
the  small  intestine  is  by  the  veins  into  the  liver  and  by  the  lacteals 
into  the  receptaculum  chyli. 

Digestion  is  largely  finished  in  the  small  intestine. 

Reading. — There  are  several  methods  of  testing  the  ability  of 
pupils  to  call  words  at  sight :  (i)  The  words  may  be  called  in  the 
reverse  order  from  that  in  which  they  are  read ;  (2)  they  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  columns  upon  the  black-board,  or  at  least  the  more  diffi- 
cult ones,  and  the  pupils  may  call  them  as  written  or  as  promiscu- 
ously selected  by  the  teacher ;  or,  (3)  those  most  commonly  mispro- 
nounced may  be  written  in  short  sentences  upon  the  board  and  the 
pupils,  in  turn,  required  to  read  these. 

2.  Plans  for  teaching  children  the  meaning  of  words :  [a)  t>on*t 
convey  the  impression,  in  beginning  reading,  that  the  word  is  the 
great  thing  to  obtain,  and  its  content  the  less  important  thing;  \b) 
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require  the  words  to  be  used  in  original  sentences  in  the  same  sense 
as  used  in  the  lesson ;  (c)  require  them  to  be  used  in  a  different  sense— 
the  pupils  to  state  the  distinction,  if  they  can ;  (d)  put  synonyms  in 
the  place  of  the  words  as  used  by  them,  and  get  the  pupils  to  show 
why  the  synonym  is  not  as  good  a  word,  etc. 

3.  In  concert  reading  the  teacher  is  unable  to  say  who  is  reading 
to  detect  who  is  making  the  chief  mistakes ;  or  to  detect  the  individ- 
ual deficiencies.    Besides,  this  process  is  mechanical  and  does  not 
rest,  in  principle,  upon  the  true  basis  for  correct  reading.    Concert 
reading  is  not  wholly  evil,  however. 

4..  Neither  the  word,  the  phonic,  nor  the  alphabet  method  of 
teaching  reading  is  best,  by  itself.  Each  has  defects  which  may  be 
remedied  by  supplementing  it  with  certain  features  of  the  others.  A 
judicious  combination  is  thought  to  be  the  best  method. 

S.  Whittier,  "Snow  Bound";  Holland,  "Kathrina".  "Bitter 
Sweet "  J  Holmes,  "  Bill  and  Joe." 

Geography. — i .  The  equator  is  a  great  circle  equally  distant  from 
the  poles.  Distance  north  and  south  from  the  equator,  measured  in 
degrees,  is  called  latitude.  Distance  east  and  west  from  a  given 
meridian,  measured  in  degrees,  is  called  longitude.  The  greatest 
number  of  degrees  of  latitude  that  a  place  can  have  is  ninety.  Of 
longitude,  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

2.  (a)  Buenos  Ayres,  exports  wool,  hides,  tallow,  live  cattle,  (d) 
Bahia,  coffee,  sugar,  fruits. 

4.  Trieste  is  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  Adriati<^  Sea,  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Tokio,  the  capital  of  Japan,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  island  of  Hondo.  Bogota  is  situated  in  the  central  part 
of  the  United  States  of  Columbia,  of  which  state  it  is  the  capital. 
Galveston  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Gal- 
veston, on  the  southern  coast  of  Texas.  Newport  is  on  the  Island 
of  Rhode  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Narragansett  Bay 

5.  The  climate  of  Italy  is  generally  considered  genial  and  health- 
ful, but  the  mortality  is  large.  In  some  portions  the  extreme  heat 
of  summer  parches  vegetation,  and  the  marshes  exhale  pestilential 
vapors.  Yet  some  districts  are  delightfully  salubrious.  Rome  is 
situated  near  the  central  part,  on  the  Tiber ;  Naples,  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples ;  Genoa,  in  the  northwestern  part,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

6.  Siberia  being  situated  in  the  northern  half  of  Asia  and  exposed 
to  the  icy  winds  of  the  Northern  Ocean  has  a  bleak,  extremely  cold 
climate.  Hindostan,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalays,  in  the 
tropical  zone,  is  very  warm,  while  the  moist  winds  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  bring  copious  rains.  The  only  valuable  productions  of  Sibe- 
ria are  minerals  and'  furs ;  those  of  Hindostan  are  numerous,  includ- 
ing rice,  cotton,  flax,  indigo  and  tea.    The  inhabitants  of  the  former 
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are  half-dvilized  nomadic  tribes;  those  of  the  latter  have  an  old 
civilization,  rich  in  intellectual  lore,  and  now  combined  with  thai  of 
England,  which  is  transplanted  to  this  soil. 

7.  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans,  Mediterranean,  Black,  Caspian. 
North,  Baltic,  and  White  Seas. 

9.  New  York  City  is  advantageously  located  in  a  temperate  di' 
mate,  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  navigable  river,  with  an  excellent 
harbor.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  for  the  needs  of  a  large  city.  With  unsurpassed  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  and  commercial  facilities  its  prosperity  is  as- 
sured. 

10.  The  richest  copper  mines  in  the  United  States  are  near  Lake 
Superior  and  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

English  Grammar.  —  i.  Present  Indicative,  Past  Indicative; 
Present  Participle,  Past  Participle.  These  are  called  principal  parts 
because  all  forms  of  the  verb  may  be  made  from  them. 

2.  Go,  went,  going,  gone. 
Do,  did,  doing,  done. 
See,  saw,  seeing,  seen. 
Rise,  rose,  rising,  risen. 
Lie,  lay,  lying,  lain. 

3.  A  noun  is  in  the  nominative  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence, when  it  completes  the  predicate  after  intransitive  or  passive 
verbs,  when  it  represents  the  person  or  thing  addressed,  and  when 
used  absolutely  before  a  participle  or  after  an  intransitive  infinitive. 

4.  The  possessive  singular  of  most  nouns  is  forme«l  by  adding 
the  Apostrophe  and  the  letter  s.  Nouns  that  form  their  plural  by 
adding  s  or  es,  take  the  apostrophe  only,  to  form  the  possessive ; 
otherwise  they  take  the  apostrophe  and  the  letter  s, 

5.  Comparison  is  a  modification  of  adjectives  to  express  a  quality 
in  different  degrees. 

6.  (a)  General  and  statesman  refer  to  the  same  person  and  re- 
quire a  singular  verb,  (d)  A  collective  novin  expresses  the  idea  of 
unity  and  requires  a  singular  verb. 

7.  (a)  He  does  not  hear  you. 

{d)  Everybody  should  think  twice  before  Ae  speaks. 

[c )  America  was  discovered  during  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's 

reign. 
{d)  We  were  comparing  Caesar's  and  Napoleon*s  victories. 
(^)  I  can  but  think  that  God  is  good. 

8.  This  is  a  complex  declara  ive  sentence,  of  which  "  When  let- 
ters were  first  used'*  is  the  subject,  "is  not  certainly  known**  is  the 
predicate.  Of  the  subordinate  clause,  "letters**  is  the  subject  nom. 
unmodified;  "were  used**  is  the  predicate  verb,  modified  by  the  ad- 
verb " first ;  **  "is  known,**  the  predicate  of  the  first  prin.  proposition. 
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is  modified  by  the  adverbs  certainly  and  not.  The  subordinate  clause 
is  introduced  by  the  conjunctive  adverb  *•  when." 

9.  I  hear  that  (conjunction)  that  (adjective)  friend  that  (pronoun) 
you  mentioned  has  been  sick. 

10  Mode  represents  the  manner  of  the  action.  Tense  represents 
the  time  of  the  action.  Voice  shows  whether  the  subject  acts  or  is 
the  receiver  of  the  action. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  winter  term  of  the  Richmond  Normal  has  opened  "fuller  than 
ever." 

The  Montgomery  county  teachers  organized  a  county  association 
November  27-8. 

The  Boone  county  teachers  held  a  very  profitable  association  at 
Thorn  town,  October  23-4. 

*The  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association  will  meet  at  Springfield, 
December  28th. 

The  City  Supts.  of  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan  will 
hold  a  meeting  at  Elkhart,  Dec.  5th. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  next  year  the 
second  week  in  July,  in  Topeka,  Kan. 

Wabash  County. — The  schools  are  full  and  running  smoothly. 
Supt.  Jno.  N.  Myers  seems  to  be  taking  held  well. 

The  Ripley  county  teachers  held  their  fourth  annual  association 
November  27-8.    Supt.  Holcombe  made  the  annual  addresss. 

Intelligence,  edited  by  E.  O,  Vaile,  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  educational  papers  that  come  to  our  table.  Bro.  Vaile  wields 
a  trenchant  pen,  has  clear  notions  of  his  own,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  express  them. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  who  in  past  years  have 
issued  such  beautiful  Holmes,  Emerson,  Longfellow  and  Whittier 
Calendars,  have  added  to  the  list  this  year  calendars  for  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney and  Mr.  Lowell.    They  are  all  works  of  art. 

The  Parke  Co.  Teachers*  Association  held  its  fifth  annual  session 
Nov.  27,  28.  It  was  as  usual  large  and  well  conducted  S  S.  Parr 
delivered  the  annual  address.  In  the  oratorical  contesr  Maggie 
Newton  took  the  first  prize  and  Fora  Pickett  the  second. 

Franklin  College  has  arranged  for  a  Normal  Department,  to 
be  opened  January  7th,  with  W.  J.  Williams  in  charge.  Mr.  Williams 
is  well  and  favorably  known.     He  was  in  turn  principal  of  the  high 
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school,  then  superintendent  of  Rochester,  and  later  was  county  su- 
perintendent. 

The  Valparaiso  Normal  in  its  third  week  of  the  present  term 
reached  an  enrollment  exceeding  1500 — and  still  they  come.  The 
writer  recently  had  the  privilege  of  looking  into  the  faces  of  as  many 
of  these  students  as  could  crowd  into  a  large  chapel.  It  was  an  in- 
spiring sight.     H.  B.  Brown  is  still  at  the  head. 

The  Porter  Co.  Institute  was  held  Nov.  25-27.  It  was  fairly 
attended  and  those  present  exhibited  good  interest.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Ford  were  the  principal  instructors.  H.  B.  Brown ^ave  a  daily 
lesson  which  was  highly  appreciated.  W.  A.  Bell  and  State  Sopt. 
Holcombe  were  present  two  days,  each.  The  list  of  home  workers 
is  large  and  efficient. 

The  Steuben  Co.  Institute,  held  Nov.  9-13,  was  as  usual  a  suc- 
cess. The  instructors  from  abroad  and  the  home  workers  alike  did 
good  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Ford  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  were  the 
principal  instructors.  Capt.  Ford  gave  two  evening  entertainments. 
Supt.  G.  J.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  was  present  one  day,  and 
will  be  long  remembered.  Supt.  R.  V.  Carlin  has  a  strong  hold  on 
the  affections  of  his  teachers. 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Jordan,  wife  of  David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  the 
State  University,  died  recently  at  her  home  in  Bloomington,  leaving 
two  little  children,  her  husband,  and  a  large  circle  of  loving  friends 
to  mourn  her  loss.  Mrs  Jordan  was  a  lady  of  generous  culture  and 
a  real  companion  of  her  husband.  Pres.  Jordan  has  the  sympathy 
of  friends  throughout  the  state  in  this  saddest  of  afflictions. 

The  Normal  Teacher,  W.  H.  F.  Henry,  editor  and  proprietor, 
failed  to  make  its  appearance  in  October.  The  November  issue  has 
printed  on  it  "October  and  November,**  but  the  size  is  not  increased. 
Out  of  16  3- column  pages,  aside  from  advertisements  and  "questions 
and  answers,*'  this  issue  contains  but  little  more  than  two  pages  o{ 
reading  matter  for  teachers.  These  are  evidently  signs  of  distress, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Teacher  should  rally  to  its  assistance. 

The  Superintendents  of  town  and  city  schools  of  Southwestern 
Indiana  met  at  Princeton  Nov.  14.  T^e  following  subjects  were  con- 
sidered: I.  The  Relation  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Teacher. 
2.  Examinations — ^their  frequency,  kinds,  and  relation  to  promo> 
tions.  Those  who  participated  in  the  discussion  were  Supts.  Snokc. 
of  Princeton,  Stultz  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Wood  of  New  Harmony,  John- 
son of  Oakland  City,  Clark  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  Lucas  of  OwensvUle, 
Taylor  of  Vincennes,  and  Principal  McCrea  of  Princeton.  Next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Evansville,  Jan.  22-3.  All  school  superin- 
tendents are  invited  to  attend. 
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PuRDXTB  University. — ^The  new  Mechanics  Shops  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, built  the  past  summer  at  a  cost  of  $9,000  or  |io»ooo,  and 
handsomely  supplied  with  the  finest  machinery  that  could  be  secured 
for  the  purpose,  were  formally  dedicated  on  November  nth.  In 
answer  to  a  large  number  of  printed  invitations  issued  by  President 
Smart,  the  people  of  La  Fayette  and  vicinity  visited  the  shops  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  mentioned  above,  and  saw  some  eighty  or  ninety 
students  engaged  in  various  lines  of  handicraft.  This  Department 
of  the  University  has  been  very  rapidly  developed  under  President 
Smart's  administration,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  the  chief  feature 
of  the  work  at  Purdue;  Over  half  the  Freshman  class  is  taking  this 
course. 

The  La  Fayette  public  schools  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition 
this  year,  the  number  in  attendance  being  considerably  increased, 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  drain  by  Purdue  University,  The 
high  school  also  has  a  much  larger  attendance  than  for  years,  due 
in  part  to  confidence  in  the  new  principal,  and  in  part  to  the  more 
convenient  location  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 


■f 


INDIANA  TEACHERS'  REAXyNG  CIRCLE— OUTLINES. 

SCIENCE  OF  TEACHING. 


Hewett's  Pedagogy  Paget  X17  to  139. 

General  Outline  of  Pedagogy.— By  means  of  the  following 
diagram,  we  shall  be  able  to  locate  ourselves  in  the  subject : 


DeTelopment 
of  the  Self- 
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P  aonality. 
(Education. 


'  S     z.  Change  of  nat'l  individual  f  |g     x.  The  School. « 
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Time  and  Place. 

a.  Orderly,  Energetic 
Activity. 


Teacher. 

Formal  Organization 
Government. 
Teaching. 
[,^  Is*    House  and  Appliances. 

Work  for  December. — The  student  will  do  well  to  make  his 
own  the  practical  directions,  pp.  117  to  122.  relating  to  the  house, 
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grounds,  and  mechanical  appliances.  The  teacher  should  do  his 
duty  fully  in  educating  and  directing  public  sentiment  aright  on  these 
matters. 

Forms  and  Ideas  to  be  Studied. — Organization,  its  etymology 
and  meaning.  The  etymology  of  the  book  is  faulty.  The  word 
organ-is  at-ion  is  derived  from  organ^  which  is  derived  from  Latin, 
organon;  derived  from  Greek,  organon,  which  latter  is  allied  to  Greek 
ergon,  though  not  derived  from  it.  Ofganon  means  "instrument.** 
[See  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary,  word  orgcm^  Idea  of  an  or* 
ganism. 

In  what  sense  is  the  school  an  organism  ?  Parts  organized — 
course  of  study,  schools,  classes,  program,  records,  instruction,  gov- 
ernment, and  appliance?.  The  agent  or  doer  of  the  organizing — the 
law,  the  school-board,  and  the  teacher.  See  diagram,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  organization,  viz.,  the  purpose  of  the  school.  On  what  prin- 
ciples in  the  pupils  are  they  divided  into  schools  ?  On  what  princi- 
ples- on  the  part  of  the  teachers  are  the  pupils  divided  into  schools  ? 
Why  not  put  all  the  pupils  of  a  graded-school  into  an  assembly- room 
and  send  them  out  to  teachers  in  class-rooms  ?  On  what  principles 
in  pupils  and  teacher  are  pupils  divided  into  classes?  In  other 
words,  why  not  have  a  class  of  ^o  pupils  60  minutes,  rather  than  two 
classes  of  20  pupils  each  30  minutes  ?  Define  a  course  of  study,  tell 
what  elements  enter  into  it  and  on  what  basis  its  subjects  are  divided 
into  parts,  and  on  what  basis  arranged  in  the  order  of  time.  Since 
the  whole  of  any  subject  can  not  be  taken,  what  shall  determine  what 
parts  shall  be  taken  for  course  of  study  and  what  shall  be  left  ?  [In 
answering,  look  at  the  purpose  or  the  school.]  Fix  meaning  of  the 
logical  arrangement  of  a  subject.  [See  Hill's  Rhetoric,  on  Logical 
Division.]  Also,  for  meaning  of  the  mind* development,  arrange- 
ment of  a  subject.  [This  means  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  as 
it  is  to  be  taught  to  the  developing  mind  of  the  child.]  Reasons  for 
the  unequal  division  of  time  on  the  program.  s.  s.  P. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
Smith's  Outlines Pages  85—196. 

"An  astonishing  irruption  of  facts — the  discovery  of  America,  the 
revival  of  antiquity,  the  restoration  of  philosophy,  the  invention  of 
arts;  the  development  of  industries,  the  march  of  human  curiosity 
over  the  whole  of  the  past  and  the  whole  of  the  globe — came  to  fur- 
nish subject-matter,  and  prose  began  its  reign.'* — Taine, 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  "History  of  Edward  V  and  Richard  III," 
produced  the  earliest  English  history,  written  in  the  best  English 
prose  of  the  period.  In  "  Utopia,**  More  presents  some  impracticable 
dreams  of  government,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  anticipates  many 
things  that  have  already  come  to  be  a  part  of  our  civilization,  and 
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still  others  that  may  in  the  future,  under  improved  conditions,  cease 
to  be  sneeringly  called  "Utopian  "  ideas  and  become  the  realizations 
of  better  days. 

Edmund  Spenser. — (a)  His  contemporaries,  Sidney  and  Raleigh, 
two  most  accomplished  knights  of  the  age,  were  his  friends.  Sidney 
combining  as  he  did  the  elements  of  a  scholar,  a  poet  and  a  'most 
perfect  gentle  knight,*  exerted  a  powerfol  influence. 

"A  work  so  extensively  perused  as  was  the  Arcadia  must  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  liberalize  and  dignify  English  speech,  and 
to  create,  among  writers,  a  bold  and  imaginative  use  of  words.  From 
him,  as  from  a  fountain,  the  most  vigorous  shoots  of  the  period  drew 
something  of  their  verdure  and  their  strength.  Shakespeare  was  his 
attentive  reader,  copied  his  diction,  transferred  his  ideas — above  all, 
his  fine  conceptions  of  female  character." — Welsh, 

Raleigh  contributed  to  the  historical  and  poetical  literature  of  his 
age.  His  diversity  of  tastes  hindered  excellence  in  any  one  direc- 
tion. 

(b)  Spenser's  subject-matter — Chivalry. 

"  The  delicate  fancies  of  old  Welsh  poetry,  the  grand  ruins  of  the 
German  epics,  the  marvelous  splendors  of  the  conquered  East,  all 
the  relics  which  form  centuries  of  adventure  had  dispersed  among 
the  minds  of  men,  had  become  gathered  into  one  great  dream ;  and 
giants,  dwarfs,  monsters,  the  whole  medley  of  imaginary  creatures, 
of  super- human  exploits  and  splendid  follies,  were  grouped  about  a 
unique  conception,  exalted  and  sublime  lore,  like  courtiers  prostrated 
at  the  feet  of  their  king.** — Taine, 

(c)  Characteristics.  —  i.  Sincerity.  2.  Imagination.  3.  Artistic 
finish.  His  verse  is  uniformly  and  exquisitely  musical.  4.  Rich 
description.     He  presents  pictures  drawn  with  the  utmost  skill. 

He  stands  alone  between  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  His  "Fairy 
Queen"  expresses  the  harmonious  beauty  of  the  poet*s  own  heart. 

Emma  Mont.  McRab. 

brooks'  mental  science. 

Subjeet:  Intuitions  of  the  Right— pp.  371-389. 

I,    Terms  to  be  Distinguished. 

1.  Rational  Idea,  page  371.      6.  Sophists,  page  375. 

2.  Ethical  Element,      "  7.  Tautology,  page  377. 

3.  Obligation — Right,  p.  373,    8.  Logically  (distinct),  page  378. 

4.  Triune  Conception,     "    .     9.  Sensational  School,  page  380. 

5.  Verities — Truths,        "        10.  Complacency — Remorse,  p.  384. 

II.  Absolute — Relation,  p.  388. 
II     Summaries. 

r.    Theories  of  the  Right. 

I.    Elements  of  Conscience. 

3.    Classification  of  Authors  of  Ethical  Theories. 
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III.  Concerning  Right. 

1.  ''  Education  and  fashion  are  powerful  instruments  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind ;  but  they  do  not  account  for  the  origin  of  the  idea 
of  Right."— Z^aw«. 

2.  "The  idea  of  Right  is  not  strictly  innate,  but  cotmaU;  the 
foundation  for  it  being  laid  in  our  nature  and  constitution." — HavtM. 

IV.  Concerning  Conscience.  —  i.  Definitions:  (a)  "C.  is  the 
power  of  cognizing  the  moral  qualities  of  actions.'* —  Waylaud,  A!dei^ 
Haven,    {b)  "C.  is  the  sense  of  Right."— ^F«/j^«. 

2.  Synonyms:  "moral  faculty,"  "moral  judgment,"  "faculty of 
moral  perception,"  "  moral  sense,"  susceptibility  to  moral  sense. — 
Tenneman. 

3.  Illustrations :  [a)  "  Reason  is  the  eye  of  conscience." — Wuu- 
low,  {})  *A  good  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health  is  to  the 
body." — Addison,  [c)  "A  good  conscience  is  the  only  object  of 
universal  desire." — Haven, 

V.  Concerning  Merit. 

1.  "  Moral  law  is  inconceivable  without  the  ideas  of  merit  and  de- 
merit."— Hopkins, 

2.  "One  of  the  keenest  griefs  a  mkn  can  have  is  the  consdoiis- 
ness  of  his  own  moral  unworthiness." —  Wheaton, 

VI     General. 

1.  " Obligation  is  to  the  moral  being  what  instinct  is  to  the  ani- 
mal."—-«?/>&wj. 

2.  "The  specific  truths  of  moral  science  are  to  be  learned  by  a 
species  of  education  as  really,  as  are  all  the  specific  truths  of  natoral 
science." —  IVinslow, 

3.  "One  marked  peculiarity  of  the  moral  emotions,  in  thw  rela- 
tion to  the  law  of  habit  should  be  noted :  their  freshness,  viridness, 
and  intensity  are  not  like  the  other  emotions,  blunted  by  frequency 
of  repetition.  But,  on  the  contrary,  every  fresh  exercise  seems  but  to 
heighten  their  susceptibility,  and  prepare  them  to  respond  to  1 
and  still  more  delicate  impressions  and  distinctions." — Munsell, 


INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


XXXn  Annua!  Session^To  be  held  at  Plymouth  Church,  /mdidm^ 
polls,  December  2g,  ^o,  and  31,  iBBs, 

GENERAL  PROGRAM. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  29,  7:30  p.  m.  i.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Address 
of  retiring  President,  H.  B.  Hill,  Supt.  Dearborn  county.  3.  Inau- 
gural Address,  "The  Philosophy  of  Life,"  E.  E.  Smith,  Chair  of 
English  and  History,  Purdue  University.  4.  Miscellaneous  Busi- 
ness— Appointment  of  Committees. 
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Wednesday,  9  a.  m.— i.  Opening  Exercises.  2,  Paper — "  The 
Social  Influence  of  the  Teacher,"  John  W.  Holcombe,  Supt.  Public 
Instruction.  Discussion  opened  by  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  Prof,  of  English, 
University  of  Indiana.  3.  Paper — "  The  Truancy  Problem,"  Mrs. 
Mattie  Curl  Dennis,  Richmond.  Discussion  opened  by  E.  H.  Butler, 
Supt.  Winchester  schools.  4.  Brief  Addresses — a.  ''Is  it  the  Aim 
of  the  School  to  Train  the  Body  ?"  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  Prin. 
Marion  high  school ;  John  P.  Mather,  Supt.  of  Warsaw  schools,  d. 
^•Tenure  of  Office  of  the  Teacher,"  Lin  H.  Hadley,  Supt.  Rockvillc 
schools ;  B.  F.  Johnson,  Supt.  Benton  county. 

Afternoon^  2:00, — i  Paper — "The  -/Esthetic  Element  in  Child- 
Culture,"  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barnes,  La  Fayette.  Discussion  opened  by 
W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  La  Porte  schools.  2.  Paper— "The  Discip- 
line of  the  Will,"  S.  S.  Parr.  Prin.  Dc  Pauw  Normal  School.  Dis- 
cussion opened  by  R.  G.  Boone,  Supt.  Frankfort  schools.  3.  Miscel- 
laneous Business — ^Appointment  of  Committee  on  Officers. 

Evening,  7:30, — Popular  Address — "The  Thinker  and  the  Doer," 
James  B.  Angell,  Pres.  Michigan  University. 

Thursday,  9  A.  M. — i.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Paper— "  Organic 
Relation  of  the  Common  School  Studies,"  Howard  Sandison,  Dept. 
of  Methods,  State  Normal  School.  General  Discussion.  3.  Brief 
Addresses — a.  "  How  Best  to  Develop  Thought  Power  in  Pupils," 
J.  H.  Martin,  Supt.  Madison  schools;  S.  E.  Harwood,  Supt.  Spencer 
schools,  b.  "  Should  the  State  furnish  Text-Books  for  the  Pupils  ?  " 
C.  F.  Coffin^  New  Albany,  c,  "Is  Instruction  Best  when  Pleasant- 
est?"  J.  B.  Ragan,  Associate  Prin.  Richmond  Normal  School;  Elias 
Boliz,  Supt.  Mishawaka  schools. 

Afternoon,  2:00, — i.  Annual  Address — Hon.  Jno.  P.  Wickersham, 
ex-Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Penn.  2.  Reports  of  Committees. 
3.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Hotels. — Headquarters  at  the  Grand  Hotel — Rate  |2.oo  per  day. 
Tne  other  Hotels  will  doubtless  give  reduced  rates  also.  Positive 
arrangements  ensure  these  reduced  rates  only  to  those  having  certifi- 
cates showing  payment  of  annual  dues. 

Railroads. — Better  railroad  facilities  than  ever  before  are  offered. 
Reduced  rates  on  nearly  all  roads  in  Indiana  have  been  obtained, 
so  that  all  may  secure  the  reduction  in  fare  for  the  whole  distance. 
The  plan  is  unlike  any  heretofore  pursued,  but  if  instructions  are 
closely  followed  no  mistakes  need  occur. 

Write  at  once  to  the  Railroad  Secretary  for  full  information  and 
certificates.    Positively  no  reduced  rates  given  to  any  one  who 

DOES  not  secure  A  CERTIFICATE  3EFORE  STARTING.      The  uniform 

rate  will  be  one  and  pne-third  fares  for  the  round  trip..    Address  at 
once  with  stamp,  C.  S.  Olcott,  R.  R.  Sec'y,  Chicago,  111. 
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Special  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  changes  since  last 
year :  i.  No  person  can  secure  reduced  rates  orer  any  road  without 
first  securing  a  certificate.  2.  Applications  must  reach  the  secretaiy 
not  later  than  Dec.  24.    Otherwise  they  will  not  be  noticed. 

Programs  are  ready  for  distribution.  For  these  or  other  informa- 
tion, address  W.  H.  Elson,  CA*h  Ex,  Com,,  Rockville^  Jnd. 


m  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  29,  9  a.  m.— i.  "Biology  Work  in  High  Schools,*^ 
Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  Wabash  College.  2.  "The  Value  of  the 
Student  Spirit  to  the  Profession  of  Teaching,"  Prin.  Chester  £.  Lane, 
Ft.  Wayne  high  school.  Discussion  led  by  Supt.  £.  D.  Bosworch, 
Farmer  City,  111.  3.  "Discipline  from  the  Study  of  Physics,"  Prin. 
Robert  Spear,  Evansville  high  school.  Discussion  led  by  Prin.  J.  A. 
Zeller,  La  Fayette  high  school. 

Afternoon,  2:00. — I.  "Chemistry  in  the  High  School,"  Miss  Lillie 
J.  Martin,  Indianapolis  high  school.  (Illustrated  with  class  in  the 
laboratory.)  Discussion  led  by  Supt.  F.  Treudley,  of  Union  City. 
2.  "  Report  of  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools," 
Supt.  R.  G.  Boone,  Frankfort,  Ch*n.    3.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Note. — Ample  time  will  be  given  for  the  discussion  of  this  pro- 
posed course  of  study,  and  the  high  school  people  are  expected  to 
talk.  It  is  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  cities  having  a  population  not 
greater  than  ten  thousand. 

T.  H.  Dunn,  Crawfordsville,  Ch'n  Ex.  Com. 


INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  following  is  a  partial  program  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting, 
to  be  held  at  the  Dennison  House,  Indianapolis,  Dec.  2&-29.  1885. 
Papers  are  limited  to  25  minutes  each,  to  allow  time  for  general  dis- 
cussion. 

Monday,  Dec.  28,  2  p  m. — Reports  and  Routing  Business.  "The 
Practical  Value  of  College  Degrees,"  Prof.  Alpheus  McTaggart,  State 
Normal  School.  "Methods  of  Teaching  Chemistry  to  Beginners  in 
a  College  Course."  Several  contributors  of  papers,  limited  to  five 
minutes  each.    Irregular  Business. 

Evening  Session,  7:30. — Inaugural  Address,  Prof.  John  L.  Camp- 
bell. Wabash  College. 

Tuesday,  9  a.  m. — "  Medicine  and  Agriculture  as  Learned  Profes- 
sions," Dr.  Chas.  R.  Dryer,  Ft.  Wayne  College  of  Medicine.  "The 
Tendencies  of  Scientific  Investigation,"  Prof.  D.  A.  Owen,  Franklin 
College 

Afternoon  Session,  1:30, — "  The  Use  of  English  in  Teaching  For^ 
eign  Languages,"  Prol.  Allen  B.  Philpott,  State  University;  Prof. 
Hans.  C.  G.  Jagemann,  Eahrlam  College.  Election  of  Officers  and 
adjournment.  Robt.  B.  Warder.  Sec^y,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION. 


Jht  third  meeting  of  the  superintendents  of  city  and  town  schools 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio  was  held  at  Richmond,  November  5,  6,  and 
7,  1885.  The  following  superintendents  and  othnr  educators  were 
present  from  Indiana :  Dr,  John  S.  Irwin,  Fort  Wayne ;  Dr.  W.  N. 
Hailman,  La  Porte;  John  M.  Bloss,  Muncie;  J.  N.  Study,  Richmond; 
S.  S.  Parr,  De  Pauw  University;  Sheridan  Cox,  Kokomo;  J.  L.  Rip- 
petoe,  Connersville;  F.  Treudley,  Union  City;  J.  W.  Caldwell,  Hunt- 
ington; Miss  M.  H.  McCalla,  Bloomington;  J.  J.  Mills  and  Allen 
Jay,  Earlham  College ;  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Supt.  Wa^ne  county ;  J  V. 
Martin,  Greenfield;  Eli  Jay,  T.  A.  Mott  and  L  C.  Harrison,  Rich- 
mond; Victor  C,  Alderson,  Dublin;  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin  and  J.  B. 
Ragan,  Richmond  Normal  School ;  W.  W.  Wirt,  Portland ;  N.  D. 
Wolfard,  Fonntain  City;  E.  H.  Butler,  Winchester;  W.  T.  Fry  and 
Cyrus  Smith,  of  the  State  at  large.  From  Ohio :  L.  R.  Klemm, 
Hamilton;  C.L  Vancleve, Troy ;  P.  W. Search, Sidney ;  C. C. Miller, 
Eaton ;  P.  E.  Cromer,  Arcanum ;  H.  L.  Frank,  West  Liberty ;  and 
P.  C.  Zemer,  Ansonia. 

The  following  subjects  were  informally  discussed :  i.  Methods  of 
Promotiou  ;*2,  How  to  Promote  Culture  among  Teachers ;  3,  Teach- 
ers* Meetings ;  4,  Examinations ;  5,  Gradation  of  Schools :  6,  Duties 
of  Janitors 

"  Methods  of  Promotion  *'  was  given  an  entire  evening.  Mr.  Cald- 
well said  that  in  the  Huntington  schools  promotions  were  made  once 
a  year,  based  upon  five  written  examinations,  modified  by  the  pupils' 
daily  recitations  and  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  superintendent. 
Standard  for  promotion  fiom  75  to  85  percent.  Superintendent  pre- 
pares all  of  the  questions. 

Supt.  Hailman  said  at  La  Porte  pupils  were  promoted  once  a  year, 
but  not  upon  written  examinations  or  recitations,  but  wholly  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  superintendent.  This  judgment 
was  based  upon  the  mental  power  of  the  pupil.  They  hold  monthly 
examinations  or  reviews  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
Have  no  percent  standard  for|  promotion.  Teachers  prepare  the 
questions  for  reviews,  subject  to  the  supenntendent's  approval.  He 
has  a  supem  jmerary  teacher  whose  business  it  is  to  assist  in  the 
office  work  and  give  extra  attention  to  pupils  who  are  deficient  in 
their  work. 

Mr.  Wirt  said  that  his  method  of  promotion  w^s  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Caldwell's.  Bi-monthly  examinations  are  held  in  all  of  the 
grades  except  the  high  school,  where  they  are  held  at  the  close  of 
the  term.  Promotions  are  made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  upon  ex- 
aminations and  recitations,  each  counting  one-half.  The  percent 
for  promotion  is  80. 
4 
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J.  C.  Macpherson  said  the  question  of  promotion  of  pnpiis  in  the 
country  schools  was  an  unsolved  problem,  but  was  demanding  atten- 
tion. The  question  of  grading  the  country  schools  had  been  paitiatty 
solved,  but  the  next  important  one  was  to  establish  a  basis  for  pro- 
motions. "Why  are  pupils  nearly  al(vays  placed  in  a  lower  grade 
when  they  move  from  one  school  to  another  ?  **  He  also  stated  tliat 
he  thought  the  same  text-books  should  be  used  in  the  graded  schoob 
that  are  used  in  the  country  schools  of  the  same  county. 

Supt.  Bloss  said  that  he  made  prom^otions  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
based  upon  examinations,  modified  by  the  teachers  and  superin- 
tendent's judgment.  The  basis  upon  which  pupils  are  promoted  is 
fixed  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Examinations  are  held  at  irregnlar 
intervals,  the  Supt.  making  out  the  questions, — teachers  not  allowed 
to  grade  the  papers  of  their  own  pupils. 

£.  W.  Search  said  at  Sidney  much  dependence  is  placed  upon  the 
pupil's  daily  work.  Examinations  are  reduced  to  the  minimam  and 
are  used  as  the  superintendent's  "check."  Promotions  are  made 
once  a  year,  based  upon  examinations  and  recitations.  All  questions 
are  prepared  by  the  superintendent.  Have  no  fixed  basis  for  pro- 
motion.   Percents  are  not  made  the  entire  test  for  promption. 

The  program  for  Friday  was  to  visit  the  public  schools  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Normal  School,  and  Earlham  College.  This  part  of  the 
program  was  carried  out,  and  gave  much  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
public  schools  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  Richmond  Normal  b 
a  demonstration  of  success.  Earlham  College  was  never  before  so 
prosperous. 

"Culture  of  Teachers'*  was  exhaustively  discussed.  The  foflow- 
ing  points  were  made :  Teachers  should  mingle  with  people  of  odier 
professions  and  business.  Teachers  should  read  general  literature. 
The  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was  highly  commended.  Teach- 
ers should  study  with  a  view  of  obtaining  broad  culture.  Personal 
habits  and  dress  are  elements  of  culture.  Cultivate  a  pleasant  coun- 
tenance.   Teachers'  associations  are  means  of  culture. 

On  the  subject  of  "Teachers'  Meetings,"  all  agreed  that  the  busi- 
ness part  should  occupy  but  little  time.  Many  of  the  superintend- 
ents held  grade  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  the  wivk  of 
teachers  and  giving  methods  of  instruction. 

The  subject  of  "  Examinations  "  was  discussed  by  nearly  all  of  the 
superintendents. 

On  the  subject  of  "Gradation"  Supt  Hailman  remarked  that  die 
discussion  should  take  the  line  of  principles.  He  has  found  die 
question  in  his  experience  to  be,  how  to  ungrade  graded  schools,  so 
as  to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  pupil,  and  the  stage 
of  his  development.  Instead  of  grading  on  the  amount  of  arithme- 
tic, geography,  etc,  better  grade  on  the  amount  of  power  pupib  have 
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ortr  their  work,  thus  making  their  mental  growth  the  basis  of  gra- 
dation. He  would  designate  what  is  usually  called  the  Primary 
Grade  as  "The  Perceptional  Stage/'  in  which  all  knofidedge  is  ob- 
tained by  contaict  with  things.  He  would  call  the  Grammar  "  The 
Conceptional  Grade,"  in  which  the  language^  expression  of  thought 
is  the  leading  idea.  The  High  School,  "The  Stage  of  Research- 
seeking  truth.*'  For  convenience  he  preserves  the  three  grades, 
Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  School. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  took  a  somewhat  philosophical  turn, 
and  was  further  participated  in  by  Parr,  Hodgin,  Mills,  Cromer,  and 
Vandeve.  J.  S.  Irwin,  Br^s. 

£.  H.  BuTLBR,  Secy. 


PERSONAL. 

J.  W.  Love  holds  the  reins  at  Montezuma. 

£.  W.  Wright  is  Supt.  of  the  Kendallville  schools. 

Geo.  W.  Deland  continues  in  chaige  at  Perrysville. 

F.  S.  Morgenthaler  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Jasper. 

C.  M.  Carpenter,  a  graduate  of  the  State  N(Mrmal,  is  serving  his 
second  year  as  principal  of  the  Bruceville  schools. 

Mrs.  £.  D.  Kellogg,  formerly  an  Indianapolis  teacher,  but  for 
twelve  or  more  years  past  a  teacher  in  Boston,  is  now  teacher  of  a 
model  department  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

£.  £.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  will  read  a  paper  on  Horticultute 
and  Sanitation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society, 
to  be  held  at  La  Fayette  December  i,  2,  and  3. 

Chas.  S.  Olcott,  late  publisher  of  the  Educatumal  Weekly,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Western  Office  of  the  New  England  Publishing 
Co..  and  will  make  his  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

John  G.  Overton,  who  served  as  Supt.  of  Montgomery  county  from 
the  enacting  of  the  superin tendency  law  until  June  '73,  has  just  been 
elected  to  his  old  position  vice  W.  T.  Fry,  resigned. 

John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  resigned  his 
office  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio.  The  best 
man  to  fill  his  place,  is  James  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana. 

C.  M.  Merica,  Supt.  of  DeKalb  county,  is  in  the  field  first.  He 
has  already  fixed  the  date  of  his  institute  for  1886.  It  will  open  Aug. 
30th.    There  is  room  left  for  about  40  others  that  week. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who  has  for  years  served  as  commissioner 
of  the  Peabody  Fund,  has  vacated  the  place  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  to  Spain.  The  best  man  in  the  United  States  to  fill 
Aat  vacancy  is  the  Hon.  £.  £.  White,  of  Ohio. 


i.B.aw 


TH[  GREAT  THROUGH  ROUTE 

BETWEEN    THE 

EAST.  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

Th«  Grtat  Through  Roistf  jmiow  CcMnpIcted  and  ia 
Full  Opcr^Uon^  kLinaiii|[ 

ThroushFiSSSr^EnUISniilj, 

THREE  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columlmt,  Indianapolis  and 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  ColuAbus.  Indianapolu  mad  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky.  Indbnapolis.  Peoria  and  Dccatw. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky.  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky.  Spriiurfield  and  Colnmlms. 
FOUR  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus.  Spnngfield.  Davtoa  and  ao< 


T^O  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  IodianaM>lu  ft  CUcm. 

With  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Cbair  Cars  on  Ni^ht  Trams,  and  Elegant  Parlor  and  Mod^ 

em  Day  Coaches  on  Dav  Trains.     Its  track  is  laid  with  Heavy  Steel  Rail, 

thoroughly  ballasted,  with  easy  grades  and  few  cunres. 

Trarersing  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  three  great  Sutes  of  Ohio.  lodiasa  aad  lliia<iii> 

«nitug  in  close  business  relationship  the  capital  cities  of  the  first  and  second,  with  the 

second  city  of  the  third,  and  pa«sini;  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  ciiiss 

and  towns  in  each,  and  withaJ  its  central  location,  makes  it  the 

Shortest  and  Most  Deeirable  Route  betweoM  the  Enet  aad  Weat. 
THROUGH    nCK.£lS  and    BAGGAi^E  i  HE(.K:s  to  all  PRINCIPAL  POINTS, 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  BAmT  and  WEST, 
can  be  obtained  at  any  ticnet  office  of  the  I  .  B.  ft  W.  R'y,  also  via  this  route  at  all  raS 
road  offices  throughout  the  country.    Rates  always  as  low  as  the  lowest.    Don't  purchase 
tickeu  to  any  point  without  without  first  consulttnf  the  agents  of  the  I..  B  ft  W.  R'y. 
Particular  advanuges  offered  to  Western  Emigrants.     Land  and  Tourist  Tickets  »al!» 
points  reached  by  any  line. 
Passenger  Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  foDows : 

Peoria  Divi«ion.  7:45  a.  m..  1:30  r.  M..  11:15  r.  M. 
St..  Louis  Division.  S:to  a.  u..  xi:io  r  m. 
Middle  Division,  4:40  a.  m..  i<:ss  a.  u..  7:00  r.  m. 
C.  H.  HENDERSON,  H.  M.  ER0N80N. 

General  Manager.  General  Ticket  Agt. 

f^  GEO.  BU  FLER.  General  Agent,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

SOUTHERN    INDIANA    NORMAL   COLLEGE, 

Spring'  Term  opens  Tuesday,  March  j/,  j88^. 

Summer  Term  opens  Tuesday,  June  p,  /Wj- 

SPBOIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

At  least  fifty  daily  recitations  will  be  suslained. 

AH  grades  of  regular  and  review  classes  will  be  formed  to  accommodate 
the  great  number  of  students  who  will  be  present  from  the  various  States, 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Private  board  and  furnished  room  only  $2.50  per  week. 

Tuition  for  Spring  Term  |8.oo ;  for  Summer  Term  $6  00. 

As  the  School  Year  is  forty-seven  weeks,  and  the  institution  a  chartettd 
college,  the  students  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  Terms  are  offered  first-class 
fa-rilities  in  everything.  All  the  instructors  are  experienced  normal  teachers. 
Methods  are  new  and  practical. 

In<^truction  in  all  the  common  and  higher  branches — the  Business  Demrt- 
ment,  the  Teachers'  Department,  the  Collegiate  Department,  and  the  Music 
Department.     The  use  of  Library,  Apparatus,  etc  ,  offered  all. 

2-31  W.  B.  LUQEMBBSL^  Prin. 
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written  about  forty  years  ago.    But  notwithstanding  this  lapse  of 
time  and  the  improvement  in  "  school-keeping/*  so  thoroughly  did 
the  author  understand  the  underlying  principles  and  the  aims  of  the  * 
wotk  that  even  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  a  young  teacher  can 
read. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Payne»  of  Michigan  University,  has  recently  prepared 
a  new  edition  in  which  appears  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author, 
and  many  notes  and  additions  to  the  original  text. 

Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana  and  Mich^n. 

The  SL  Nicholas  has  no  superior  as  a  youth's  magazine.  The 
ablest  writers  contribute  to  its  pages ;  it  gives  a  great  variety,  so  as 
to  both  instruct  and  entertain ;  and  it  is  richly  illustrated.  What 
better  Christmas  present  for  a  boy  or  girl  than  a  year's  subscription 
to  St.  Nicholas  could  possibly  be  suggested.  Published  by  the  Cen- 
tury Co.,  New  York  City, 

Harpers*  Young  People  is  a  weekly  paper  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
good  things  for  boys  and  girls.  Like  all  of  Harpers'  periodicals  it 
is  first-class  of  its  kind.  If  allowed  to  do  so  it  will  bring  to  any  fam- 
ily a  stream  of  light  and  joy  fiifty-two  times  a  year, 

A  Primary  HisUny  of  the  United  States.  Neifr  York  and  Chicago : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana 
and  Michigan. 

This  book,  comprised  in  225  pages,  is  what  its  title  indicated.  It 
is  primary  in  matter  and  manner  of  treatment,  and  not  simply  an 
abbreviation  of  a  large  book.  By  not  attempting  everything  there  is 
space  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  more  important  points.  The  au- 
thor has  clearly  discriminated  between  simplicity  of  style  and  simple 
thought.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

Harpers*  Copy-Books  embrace  some  characteristic  points  worthy 
of  consideration.  They  are  well  graded,  simple,  beautiful,  and  de- 
serve large  patronage.  For  full  porticulars  address  W.  J.  Button, 
Chicago. 

Harpers'  BoMor  is  the  leading  fashion  paper  for  ladies  in  the 
United  States.  It  not  only  gives  in  each  issue  large  numbers  of  fash- 
ion plates  of  many  styles,  for  both  women  and  children,  and  a  large 
sheet  of  patterns,  but  it  gives  a  good  variety  of  reading  matter.  No 
paper  pleases  ladies  better.  Address  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York 
City. 

The  Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods  for  the  Assistance  of  Teachers 
Cincinnati :    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

This  s  a  new  book,  and  embodies  the  best  thought  on  the  subject. 
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treated.  Ir  is  the  result  of  the  combined  labors  of  several  practical 
teachers  and  prominent  educators.  All  the  common  school  branches 
are  included.  The  book  is  intended  for  teachers,  not  pupils.  The 
iuggestions  and  instructions  are  clear  and  comprehensive.  The  dif- 
ierent  grades  are  carefully  recogniied  and  each  step  lo^cally  taken. 
Ample  illustrations  are  furnished.  While  the  book  wiU  be  helpful 
to  all,  it  will  be  of  special  service  to  the  young  teacher. 

It  is  written  with  special  reference  to  the  Eclectic  Smam  of  ISbat" 
books,  but  win  go  almost  equally  well  with  any  others. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


See  the  adyerttseaent  giving  list  of  books  for  Yoong  People. 
What  better  Christmas  present  could  be  suggested  than  Webitef's  Uoa^ 
bridiced  Dictionary  7 

It  will  pay  any  reader  to  carefnlly  examine  the  new  adreitiiemeals  this 
isoB'h.    There  are  several,  and  no  two  alike. 

An  OPFoaTxntmr.^Teachers  can  learn  short-hand  eveniags.  llioroi^faly 
laaght  by  wunl    Address  A.  D.  Reser,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

The  C.  H.  ft  I.  is  the  best  route  frim  Indianapolis  to  Cindnnati.  ne 
tiack  is  in  good  order,  the  cars  are  first-class,  and  the  coantiy  pasted  tfarongh 
the  "finest  oat  doors." 

Readers  of  the  Journal  in  noticing  the  advertisement  of  DePaaw  Uniweisity 
Normal  School  will  please  add  the  fact  that  students  may  eater  at  die  begin* 
ning  of  £acJk  term.  The  next  term  begins  Jan.  6,  iS86.  A  beginniag  daas 
will  be  formed  at  that  time.  ta-tt 

Don't  go  to  ScHOO]>-ttntil  you  have  seen  the  special  rates  to  coonty  gr»d- 
nates,  young  teachers  and  others  preparing  to  teach,  made  by  the  Foit  W^fuc 
(Nomal  Classical  and  Business)  College.  W.  F.  Yocoif, 

I  i-5t  Foit  Wayne,  lad. 

Thx  New  Dbcatue  Routb.— Solid  trains  between  Indianapolis  and  Peoria, 
including  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  at  reduced  i 
This  is  the  qnickest  line  and  is  always  on  titee.  The  shortest  possible  i 
to  Kansas  City,  with  only  one  change  of  cars.  For  lowest  fares  asd  hSk  in- 
formation ap^  to  Newby  ft  Jordan,  agents,  I.  D.  A  S.  R'y,  iji  Sovlh  Illi- 
nois street,  Indianapolis.  y-tf 


T17Ar^PIT7PQ-  AtrialofOorNew  School  Aids  wittoMriM«y«athMtlMT«« 
X  ll^IW^ri  lltlXO  '—tlio  boot  OBd  choopoot  tyatooi  Cor  coadodiac  ockooU  m  food 
^m*\,  ordei.  Set  No  i  coaUiBt9i9lorfe.elegftat,anittic  chrooM-ttthoKnpMd  fBilriw 
Bent  and  €r«dk  cv'it,  prioo  poT  sot  $t,  half  sot  90c  Sot  No.  0  coatoioi  an  tatgoK  aad 
ftneit  chtomi  excclcior  oMrit  and  crodit  cords,  pnco  por  Mt  $c.spi  kolf  sot  rac  Co 
dc«ic»£rffL]liaDt  irtiiticehfoiaoo.  School  rowkrd,  oxcolaor,  norit,  crodit.  diploi^ 

6a f.  «isi«r,  friend i^p,  romcmbroaco,  chrUtous.  now  yoor,  scriptaro  sad  §mm  gfli 

ai5,  10,  15,  aciaDdi^pordoioB.  Largo  sot  saoiplot  00.  if  yoa  do  aot  goto  so  oc4ar 
Maplet  f«t>ct  Aoy  tmoaat  yon  wish,  itatiBc  oooibor  aod  kiadt  of  cards  waatod,  aad  wo 
Till  curel^  picue  loo.  Prico Uot.  rotom oavolopoo, Ofdor  Uoaks 'too.  AM pottpald kf 
m^.   SuMBA  iMktok.   PlooM  toad  a  trial  oidor.    It  vill  pay  foo  to  ordor  wpliit. 

*^  F1N£  ART  PUBLIsHINO  CO.,  WAaam^  Fa. 


I 


/ndtana  Behool  JoumeU. 
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A  DDI7C  8Mi"izo«nttflBrpMtac«,»adrM«lT«frM,»Mitl7bMo#to«di 
n  •  n IfcCtan.  to ■«•  MNisf  rtfki  awaj  Uma  anjtktnf  atos  to  tkia  vorM. 
MM.    T«nM  aallvd  fra*.    Txvb  *  Co  ,  Aagtuu,  M«1m. 


bM  o#  fosda  whioh  wlU  k«y  all,  of  dlkw 

-"• '       PortMW»v»lftttewOTlMr 

IMy 


SClENTiriCAMERICAN 


Th#iDc«ti>4pBUt  WofiklV  ntnrnjApnr  dwcited 
i(aseMno«»  mcchtnicE,  ■nKJnc'prlitfr  dilftrn?rrTrfl,  In- 
venttDiu  And  jJii«Tit4  evor  pablithrd.  E^ij^r^  hdih- 
ber  ilJuRtruti-d  witli  njU#nilid  <nirT'aTinRi!.  Thif 
puhl io^i id n  turn i iuli ?i  a  iw ftn  vatuJitb !«  rnf yc] ni>«d ■  % 
4if  vnlOFtDiillOTi  'vrhicli  Tin  ppf^on  »hnqlf]  h»  witbotttx 
Tha  popiilimy  i)f  thu  iSciENrifiL'  Aifi.n,KA?»  l» 
Much  tb»t  lu  circiilMiii'n  nr:jiTly  otiuftlBihAt  dfalt 
other  paperf  df  it^  cIab^  'Cikiubinod-     Prk«.  (3-^  A 

i^or.    'DjMCJUiDHoC.'tubn.    Sold  liT  at!  n^iwRd&A'ora, 

A^r^livl^     Klunn  Ai'rv  bnra 

'^^^^^^^^^^■*  pn^.tlf*:       bt'forff 

'tb«  Pilert  Offiro  ftrd   bare  prrpar«l 
Imnro  (ban  One  Hundred  Tnou-* 

Band  *pplicstl(iTi-i  i'*rpflt(.;ri(N  vn  tbe 

,r  CiVfiAca,  TrAdr-MfttM.  L:opr-n;;bi*, 
AhaltfnmPDtii,  nnd  *U  otl]<?T  paprrs  for 
I  pf^'uring  lo  iDvi'tilcjr*  tbAif  riifhti  iti  thft 
I  ITnJt^l  StFifp'.H^  liiniidrt-^  Enplflipcj.  Iranc*, 
IlIrmiATfF  flTinJ  othuir  foT«ii£n  ctpUtilneH.  prc- 
I  pftt^d  at  tibnrt  Qi.if  ici^  ArtEl  {kij  Ti'nKin  sbLij  t<i>fta!i» 
I  In  form  a.  Lion  ■  *  to  obt  A^in  >  nu  P*  t  nti  I  ft  cl  i  f  e  r- 
I  fuilf  ciTqQ  without  cbmrifi:^^  Hiind-bf^nkij  of 
■infrirmnlmn  went  ftT-^?,  PalTiTft  ohttin«l 
throi  .7^  ^t  t  rv.  i,re  noticed   m  tli»*  t^on-iititto 

jlTfLi-  Tho  idTMUt*^*  of  Kutb  uotiw  i* 

ir«U  uii.i.  r-L.'.d  bf  ill  i>?rsaiiit  irbs>  Tsii^li  t4di»- 

•Td5^"S/8l?S"-*    CO..    0««Bc«im«o 
▲xutlOAH.  an  Broadway,  Naw  York. 


KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES. 


And  Inazpeatire  Bobool  Apparfttai^  ' 


For  Illustratod  Catalosues  and  Prica  L.itts  of  above,  addraaa, 

7/i£  HILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  OR  7HOS,  CHARLES,  tkfHtrm  AttMt, 

TT-tt    spring  field,  MaM.  33  S  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  "^  -> 


^BLft1T£R  /MAflUFACTURmS  CO 


'1     H4ht#rACTURCna    tft  \ 


BELLS 


tKUReH,SCHOOt.FrRE  ALARM 

narar  p^^ur  w^th  i^-|-'Trt:TjMONlAlS  FREE 


PONSUMPTION. 


1hniiHild««f  nw«  or  (ho  Wortt  klad  uid  «f  lon  If  tUndlli « 
I  bit  t  «lll««nd  TMri>  UuTTL^  PffSMTSntbar  it^th  »  TaC 
irr«ia  *  F,  Ql  uklc«M,  I^lk  T.  A.  HL'OCirtf.  Itl  I'uri  Bt.»  N.  1. 


VJ-QNC  LOANS. 

^^^  IVttaod  u  long aalntarvft  l«  kept  «■< 
^O  PewMl  — wirtty  — ly  fcrtoMraat. 

^^  BaadC  ««DM  for  paittevlara.  Loui  fcran, 

•10.  Mmb*  thU  papv.    T.  1.  OttldMr. 

-  'MlaMai,Ou 


DEPAUW  UNIVERSITY' 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

A  School  for  the  Professional  Traming  of  Teachers. 
TTTXTioisr  f:rssi. 

All  tht  advanUffes  of  a  good  Nonnal  School,  with  the  added  benefits  of  the  ValwmHf 
Librariea,  Laboratories,  Lectures,  DeiMtrtment  Work,  and  Social  Culture  nad  Life. 

LOCATION.  Greencastle  is  one  of  the  best  school-towns  in  the  West.  It  is  locaftsd 
forty  miles  west  of  Indianapolis. 

PLAH  OF  ORGAHIZATION.  The  Normal  School  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  UniTcnitj, 
but  is  distinct  from  all  other  schools.  It  has  its  own  course  of  study,  instmctors,  instrae- 
tion,  assembly-room  and  classrooms,  and  provides  superior  facilities  for  traiainc  in  the 
science  and  art  of  school* teaching  and  government,  in  connection  with  the  AdvaittaMi 
of  iDStruotion  in  the  Collegiate,  Speelal  and  Prolesalonal  Schools  ofa  grttat  Dnlvtmy. 
The  school  is  organised  to  secure  the  highest  type  of  professional  training  and  to  qnaMf 
its  students  to  serve  as  superintendents  and  principals  and  to  fill  other  trnportant  pom- 
tions  in  the  public-school  service.  Ample  asMmbly  and  recitation- room  fticiiitics  an 
provided  in  the  West  Building,  adjoining  the  University  Library  and  the  well  fnraishad 
rooms  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 

INSTRUCTORS.  (Alkxandbk  M aktin,  LL  D.,  President;)  S.  S.  Pakb,  Prtedpnl 
Didactics;  Abnold  Tompkins,  Arithmetic  and  Grammar;  W.  H.  Mack,  G^ognfkj 
and  History;  JossrH  Carhakt,  Orthoe|>y  and  Reading.  Other  subjects  are  ooae  b 
the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University,  by  Specialists  who  are  at  the  head  off  their 
respecuve  lines  of  work. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY.  Three  Courses:  the  English,  the  Latm,  and  the  Select  or  Re- 
view Course.  The  English  and  the  Latin  courses  extend  over  three  years,  and  are  h^ 
tended  to  fit  teachers  for  work  in  the  best  high-schools  and  in  ail  schools  below  them. 
The  Select  or  Review  course,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  course  of  one,  two,  three  or  nson 
terms  made  up  of  selections  from  the  English  and  the  Latin  courses.  The  atodcnt,  if 
reasonably  proficient  in  the  common-school  essentials,  will  be  allowed  to  select  a  oooiae 
for  himself.  If  a  number  present  themselvei  at  once,  asking  a  certain  kind  off  work  net 
in  progress,  a  class  or  classes  will  be  formed  at  any  time,  1  his  arrangement  affords  es- 
celient  opportunity  for  review  by  such  teachers  as  do  not  have  time  to  take  a  regalsr 
course.  Hlgb-Sehool  and  College  traduates  will  find  De  Pauw  Universitj  Nenul 
School  especially  adapted  to  their  wants. 

SPECIAL   ADVANTAG-ES. 

1.  IHSTROCTIOH.  The  Faculty  have  had  special  training  for  their  work.  The  sie- 
dent  is  part  vi  an  organisation  that  has  nearly  half  a  hundred  competent  and  experieaced 
instructors. 

2.  GREAT  SOCIAL  ADVARTAGES. 

3.  USE  OP  A  HAGNinCENT  UBRARY  OF  SIVffRAL  THOUSAHO  VOLUMES.  Mb  elhv 
Normal  School  in  the  West  ei\joys  such  advantage 

4.  LECTURCS  ARO  BNTERrAliHENTS. 

5.  CABINEBS.    Anatomical  snd  Lithological  Cabinets  costing  several  thoosand  doflan. 

6.  REDUCED. RAILROAD  RATES. 

7.  AID  IN  SECURING  PUCES. 

8.  CHEAPNESS  OF  LIVING.  Cheap  rates  of  room-rent  and  board  are  offered.  The 
Univeisitv  has  erected  new  and  commodious  halls  for  boarding  and  lodging.  These 
halls  furnish  rooms  that  are  carpeted,  well  furnished  and  provided  with  all  needed  com- 
forts, including  bath-rooms,  steam^eat  and  gas.  These  rooms  rent  at  from  forty  lo  sixty 
ceau  per  week.  Heat  and  light  are  furnished  at  cost.  Table-board  will  be  ffuraishod  at 
the  University  boarding-halls  at  Sa.oo  to  $9  75  per  week.  Improved  facilities  and  ner- 
chase  of  material  at  wholesale  rates  render  it  possible  to  furnish  the  most  for  the  1 
self  boarding  at  fx.ss  and  Si  50  P«r  week.  Board  in  private  families  at  co 
rates.  These  rates  are  not  surpassed  by  any  school  that  furnishes  good  1 
tions. 

9.  BOORS  RENTED.  Studenu  who  wish  to  rent  books  will  be  accommodated  at  a  lov 
rate.  Those  who  desire  to  buy  their  books  will  receive  them  at  introducwr  j  ntca»  this 
insuring  a  considerable  saving  in  expenses. 

10.  TUITION  FREE.  The  only  charges  are  an  incidental  fee  of  S5  00  per  term  to  cover 
miscellaneous  expenses  connected  with  the  school,  and  one  of  95  cents  per  term  for  ass 
of  the  library. 

•v^^w?^  terms  per  year.  The  second  term  begins  Januarv  6, 1886,  and  ends  Match  a^; 
the  third  begins  March  31  and  ends  June  19.  Studentt  taking  select  courses  may  enter 
at  any  time  not  nnreasonabiy  late;  but  as  the  afan  of  the  work  is  organic  unity  of  sab- 
Jecu  and  lessons,  lessons  can  not  weU  be  made  op.  Hence  there  is  desirability  sir  prempt 
attendance  at  the  fixst  of  any  term.  r-^^w 

N^For  further  hiformatien  address  the  Principal, 

"'^  S.  8.  PARR,  QreenoatUe,  ind. 


APPROVED  TEXT-BOOKS. 

American  Educational  Series. 


MESSRS.  iVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

iBTite  the  atttnlion  of  teacbcra  and  cdncationitts  to  their  lut  of  text-book» 
tm  CfMDpHsing  many  new  and  carefuliy  prepared  works,  together  with  their 
well-known  ^  Standard  Series"  in  the  leTeral  branches  of  study.  The  abort 
are  embraced,  in  part,  as  follaws : 


SPELLING  AND  READING. 

Swinton's  Wokd  Books— Spelling 

and  Anatysis. 
Swinton's  Rradkks — A  new  aad 

lughly    popolar   series,  cmiulning 

many  original  features. 
The  Niw  Gkadkd  Rkadsrs. 
Standard  Supflemsntart  Rsad- 

BRS. 

CaTHCART'S  LiTEtART  RSADRR. 

DICTIONARIES. 
WxasTBR*s  School  Dictionasiis. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Robinson's  Progressivb  Course. 

Robinson's  Shorter  Cour&e. 

Fish's  Graded  Course  in  AsrrH- 
METic— An  entirely  new  series  in 
two  books.  Meritorioos,  instract- 
ire,  and  cheap. 

engllsh  grammar. 

Kerl*s  Comflbte  Course. 
Weix's  Shorter  Course. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Swinton's  New  Two- Book  Series. 
GuTOT's  Physical  Geocrapat. 
Guyot's  Wall  Maps. 


HLSTORY. 

Swinton's  Condensed  U.S.  History 

Swinton's  Primary  U.  S.  History. 

Swinton's   Outlines  op   Tm^im^ 

World'-s  History,  ^.^rirj^t   .^.^f 

PENMANSHIP. 

Spbncrrian  System— Copy  Books, 

Charts,  and  Theory. 

DRAWING. 
Whtte's  Complete  Courke  of  Iis» 
DUSTRiAL  Drawing. 

SCIENCE. 

Gray's  Botany. 

Dana^s  Geology. 

Eliot  &  Storer's  Chemistry* 

Wells's  Philosophy. 

C<x)LEY*s  Philosophy. 

Tenney's  Zoology. 

Tenney's  Naiural  History. 

Hitchcock's  Physiology. 
CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

TowNSENH's  Analysis  of  Civil 
Government. 

Townsrnd's  Shorter  Course  m 
Civil  Government. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Bryant  k  Stratton's  Standard- 
Series. 


Circulars  and  price  list  sent  on  application.    Correspondence  solicited. 


Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Pubs.^ 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
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JUST  FUBLISEIBD: 

WHITE'S  ORAL  LESSONS  IN  NUMBER. 

For   T£achbrs. 

By  E.  E.  WHITE.  A.  M  ,  LL.  D. 

mrNor  simply  a  manual  of  suggestions  to 

TEACHERS.  BUT  AN  EXHAUSTIVE  WORK  CON- 
TAINING THE  EXERCISES  TO  BE  USED  BY  THE 
TEACHER    IN   THE   INSTRUCTION  OF  PRIMARY 

CLASSES  IN  number: 
A  COMPLETE  AND  PRACTICAL  GUIDE. 
Indispensable  lo  every  Teacher  of  America. 

White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number  presents  clearly  and  condseljr 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  first  instruction  in  nuniber,  and  it 
then  embodies  these  principles  in  carefully  graded  series  of  iUas- 
trative  oral  lessons,  with  accompanying  slate  and  blackboard  exer* 
cises. 

These  illustrative  lessons  begin  at  the  first  step  in  teaching  nam* 
ber  and  extend  through  the  entire  oral  course — ^including  the  two 
years  which  should  precede  the  use  of  an  elementary  arithmetic  by 
the  pupils,  and  the  succeeding  or  third  year  in  which  oral  and  text- 
book lessons  should  be  united. 

This  manual  for  teachers  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  presents  the  most  natural,  the  most  practical,  the 
most  philosophic,  and  the  best  graded  system  of  primary  instruc- 
tion in  number  yet  submitted  to  American  teachers. 

Send  60  Cents  for  Sample  Copy. 

WHITE'S  ORAL  LESSONS  IN  NUMBER  completes  Wkiii's 
New  Two-Book  Serus  of  Ariikmetics,  comprising : 

poR  PUPILS:  ■ssr  JSSiSU 

White's  Elementary  Arithmetic ^  9  .30      9  .50 

White's  New  Complete  Arithmetic „ 40         .0) 

FOR  TEACHERS: 

White's  Oral  Leasona  in  Number.. .60 

Key  to  White's  New  Complete  Arithmetic...  .30 

I-OM  D£SCRU*TIV£  aXCULAXS  OF  WHITENS  NEW  TIV<hBOOK SSMtMS 
4tJ>D££SS  THE  PUBUSHEMS^ 

Tax  Antwjbibp,  Bbaoo  &  Co., 

la?  Walnut  street,  ClNCINNATU 
^  2«  Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


Jlnnouncements: 


latM«MllM  PMM. 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution,  (i)                -                -  $z  oo 

Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping,  (2)         ...  50 

Norton's  Chemistry — Complete,  (3)                        -        -  z  xo 

White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number,  (4)      .        .        .  60 

Eclectic  School  Geometry,  (5) 60 

Ray's  New  Astronomy,  (6)        -       •        •        -        -  i  30 

(1)  Now  Ready,  ANALYTIC  Elocution,  by  the  well-known  veteran 
Actor,  Reader,  and  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Jambs  £.  Muaz>0CH,  author  of 
A  Plka  for  Spokkn  Languagk.  A  complete  and  practical  exposition  of 
the  only  true  and  scientific  method  of  developing  the  speaking  voice.  Fully 
illustrated  by  numerous  extracts  from  the  best  sources,  to  which  are  added 
serenty  pages  of  selected  Readings.     i2mo.,  cloth,  half  roan,  504  pages. 

(2)  Now  Ready,    EclkcticCouplicteBook-kbkping.    By  Ira  Mayhkw. 

e  cheapest  and  most  practical  work  yet  offered  on  this  subject.  Its  meth- 
ods have  been  tested  by  25  years  experience.  Double  Entry  is  clearly  eluci- 
dated. Many  new  and  valuable  special  fornu  suggested.  156  pages,  half 
roan.    Key  and  Blanks  also  nearly  ready, 

(3)  Now  Ready,  New  edhion  of  Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  chapters  on  Organic  Chemistry,  Half  roan,  504 
pages,  i2mo. 

(4)  Ready  December  15.  Oral  Lissons  in  Number.  For  Teacfaen.  By 
E.  E  Whitk,  a.  M.  This  work  is  not  simply  a  Manual  for  Teachers,  but 
•n  exhaustive  treatise  containing^  the  Exercises  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher  in 
the  tastmction  of  primary  classes  in  Number.  It  is  a  Complete  and  practical 
Guide,  indispensable  to  every  teacher  of  Arithmetic. 

(5)  Eclkctic  School  Geomstry.  A  revision  of  Evans's  School  Geom- 
€tryy  by  J.  J*  Burns,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  Dayton,  O.,  formerly 
Ohio  State  School  Commissioner.  In  this  revision  the  work  is  nude  to  con- 
form to  the  "New  Geometry,"  and  is  especially  adapted  to  High  Schools  by 
the  additios  c^  numerous  exercises  and  original  demonstrations,  tamo.,  half 
foan,  15s  pages. 

(6)  Ready  yan,  I,  1885.  Ray's  Astronomy,  revised  by  the  author,  S.  H. 
Pbabody,  Regent  of  IMiversity  of  Illinois ,  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of  as* 
tronomical  science.  All  recent  established  discoveries  are  included,  especially 
Chose  relatiDg  to  lolsr  and  planetary  physics,  ismo.,  half  roan,  about  350 
pages. 

VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  &  New  York. 

Irtfl 


VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

AmoB^  the  following  Mlectioni  from  HAKPitt  Si  BiOTHims'  Standard  Ed«- 
cational  PaWication^,  will  br  fovad :  Jnrst,  Bookii  purticnlarly  adapted  to  tba 
wantB  of  TiACHBts*  Rkadino  CimcLis;  Sec^mf,  Books  providiog  the  bol 
Profenional  LtUnUmre  of  the  day;  and  TTkird^  Booki  for  ClaM-rooa  «9e^  as 
regular  Texts  or  as  SttppUmentary  Au/s, 

ON  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  READING  AND  SPELUNG. 

I      n 

Swinton'i  Studies  m  English  Literature. %i  50  |i  ta 

Motley's  Lcaflats ^ ^       50  57 

Rolfe's  Shakaspeare*8  Plays — ^40  toIs.,  Cloth,  each^..^ ^       56  42 

Rdlfe's  Goidsmith.     Clolh ^ 56  42 

Rolfe's  Gray.    Cloth 56  42 

Rolfe*!  Shakespeare,  Goldsmith,  Gray.     Paper. ^      40  30 

lliir»  Principles  of  Rhetoric. ^ 80  60 

Swinton's  Grammar  and  Composition,     t  toI 76  57 

Harper's  U.  S.  Sixth  Reader « «  ^.....^       60  45 

Porter's  Manoal  of  Reading. ^ ^   1  00  7S 

Harrington's  Graded  Spelling  Book ^ ao  15 

ON  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Swett's  Method  of  Teaching ^.••.  ^ ^  ^ t  00  75 

Catkin's  Primary  Object  Lessons. I  00  75 

Calkin's  Mannal  of  Object  Teaching ^ I  2$  93 

Biaikie's  Sonnd  Bodies  for  onr  Boy's  and  Girli* 40  y> 

ON   MATHEMATICS  AND  SaENCE. 
Harper's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic.    (For  Primary  Methods)....      30        ta 
IlKrper's  Second  Book  in  Arithmetic.    (For  practice.)............       60        45 

Loomis's  Elements  of  Algebra. 90        67 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  c^  Nature ^....-...•...^   I  00        75 

Hookei's  Natnral  Philosophy .«... .........  ..••.•...       90        67 

Hooker's  Natnral  History ..... ...... ...... .........       90        ^ 

Orton's  ComparstiTe  Zoolo^ ««... I  So     l  3S 

Dalton's  Physiology  and  Hygien«..^ S4       63 

Newcomb's  Popular  Astronomy 130       97 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  SCBOOL  ROOM. 

FranUin  Square  Song  CoUection.    No.  i,  Ptipcr.. .«      40       24 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection.    No.  I,  Boards......... 50        37 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection.    No.  2,  Pisper.. 50        30 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection.    No.  a.  Boards 60       45 

ON  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 
Harper's  School  Goograpby,  [the  latest  State  edition,  tk^wimfaO 

recent  political  changes  throughout  tke  World]... I   lo        ti»> 

Rawlinson's  Ancient  History 1  25        93 

Jenris's  History  of  France. m. •. • ..••..  I  a$        93 

Smith's  History  of  Gretce ..•••••..•••.  12$        93 

Uddeli's  History  of  Rome..... I  25        93 

Lewis's  History  of  Germany ., «...  1  50     I  la 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People I  ao        90^ 

Scott's  School  History  of  the  United  Stales So        60 

I.— Siag  1«  oopits  vUl  be  aailed,  prepaid,  to  say  address  pa  receipt  of  the  price  fmaA 
la  the  firM  cr^lumn  above. 

a.— Wliea  books  are  ordered  for  Clasars.  or  ia  olubt  of  aiz  or  ■are.  wa  will  aaad  tha 
ssoie  by  espreaa  at  the  pnces  (aet)  aamed  la  ihe  aeooad  columa  abore. 

Ob  account  of  these  apecial  rates,  cash  mn0L  accompaay  the  order.     Money  aay  Is 
seat  to  ns  by  P.  O.  Money  Order,  Draft,  Rcfiaiered  Letter  or  Eapreaa. 

0^  Special  atteatioa  is  called  to  the  frrat  work«  STOBMOimi's  DicnORAar,  sad  er> 
ders  sahcifted  for  saaa.  Address, 

W.  J.  BUTTfJN,  379  Wahwh  ate.,  Chicagn,  III. 

f.il  Ageat  far  the  latrodactioa  of  Harper  A  Bros.  Rdncattoaal  Works. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COLNTY.  IND. 

ftprlBr  Term  be^s  llarvli  80,  1886. 
IMl  Tirai  beslBi  8^  8^  188l»«        Winter  Twm  Jan.  5^  1888i 


THRBB  COLLBQIATB  COUR8B8. 

I.  The  Conne  in  Anctent  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Qaisics; 
3.  The  Cotine  in  General  Science. 

Alto,   n   Preparatory   Conrte. 


ne  FAll  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  3,  1885.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselyes  two  days  earlier. 

9altiea  Free*  Contingent  Fee,  I5  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all» 
#i.oa    Fees  must  "St  paid  stricUy  in  advance. 

Wemea  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS»  President. 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Secretary.  ^ly 

BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  |i^5 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana.  |i.jo 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for  Sunday-school  Trackers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L.  Patton,  and  oUiers,  Si.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

W«  haT«  tbtt  lugwt  acock  of  Books  in  the  State,  a&d  will  bo  fled  to  send  our  monthly 
list  of  B«w  books  to  es]-  one  seadinc  his  addreia. 


i-tt  18  West  Washington  Street 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohbint  Tailors 

[And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qonts'  Fnmishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  &  Valisfis 

NO.  3$  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET,. 
$  INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 


J.  M.  &I.  R^ILRO^^D. 

Shortest  .Beet,  and  Most  Fapaiat  Use  to 

LoQisTille,  NasbTille,  Mupbis,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  lobile  &  New  Orieas. 


It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengen  going  Sonth  to 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Pdace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Cbicago  tad 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louii- 
vUle  daily.    These  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
answer,  "yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable" 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  plenae  ap» 
ply  to  H.  R,  DERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis^  Ind. 

Office  northeast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  Hmi, 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen*l  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsbai]gb,  PHu 

THE    GREj^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  PittstTirgh  lUdlwav. 
nttsburffh*  CincinEaU  &  St.  Loms  Railway. 

^  —18  THE- 

SH0BTE8T,  aUICKEST  AM  BEST 

I  -LINS  GOING— 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 

Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.    Superior  Bqulpment.     Pi  emit 
Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL   THE  GREAT 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 
Pittsburgh,   Harrisburgy  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  Tori^ 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago^  Lotusvilk; 
The  adiruitaget  offered  to  PMsengers  via  Pan-Hendle  Route  are 


rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  any  other  line.  All  modem  improvements  coeduoe  to  apoed^ 
comfort  and  SMetj.  Baggage  checked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  aaoveqf 
rsspect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerf iuly  furnish  iaibniatina  ia  rsnrd  to  cnsi^ 
connections,  and  rates  of  fare.  H.  R.  DBKRIMG, 

AsiTt  Gen'l  Past.  Agent,  Indiaimpnlis,  lai. 
Jambs  McRba,  Ifanager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pittabvigh.  Pa. 


IB&W 


O  L    t    "- 


THE  GRFJIT  THROUGH  ROUn 


BETWEEN    THE 


Mm 


EtST,  WEST,  KORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  GrcAt  Throuj^h  Route  is  now  Comf^let'Od  nad  id 

Tbnni^ii  FiSSENGEa  T&AlIfS  Dailj, 

THRBB  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  laduinApolit  Mid  PeerM. 
TWO  TBAINS  SACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Indianapolis,  Peoria  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
THREE  TRAINS  SACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Sprinrfield  and  Columbus. 
POUR  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  Davton  and  ancinnati. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  Indianapolis  ft  Chicago. 
^K^th  Bleeping  and  Reclining  Cbair  Cars  on  Night  Trains,  and  Elegant  Parlor  and  BCod* 
em  Day  Coaches  on  Dsy  Trains.    lu  track  is  laid  with  Heavy  Steel  Rail, 
thoroughly  ballasted,  with  easy  grades  and  few  curves. 
Traversing  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  three  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois^ 
wilting  in  close  business  relationship  the  capital  cities  of  the  fint  and  second,  with  the 
secona  city  of  the  third,  and  pausing  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  dtiee 
•Bd  towns  in  each,  and  withsJ  its  central  location,  makes  it  the 


i  and  Most  I>e«lr«bl«  Bovto  between  the  Enat  nnd  West. 
THROUGH  TICKETS  and  BAGGAGE  CHECKS  to  aU  PRINCIPAL  POINTS, 
NORTH,  gOUTH,  KABT  and  WJE8T, 


can  be  obtained  at  any  ticket  oflice  of  the  I.,  B.  ft  W.  R'y,  also  via  this  route  at  all  rail 
road  offices  throughout  the  country.  Rates  always  as  low  as  the  lowest.  Don't  purchase 
tickett  to  anv  point  without  without  first  consultmg  the  agenu  of  the  I.,  B  ft  w.  R'y; 


Particular  advantages  offered  to  Westera  Emigrants.     Land  and  Tonrist  Tickets  tt  aH 
points  reached  by  any  line. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows : 

Peoria  Division,  7:45  a.  m.,  1:30  r.  m.,  ttus  p,  m« 
St.  Louis  Division,  t:so  a.  m.,  ii:io  p.  m. 
Middle  Division,  4^o  a.  m.,  xx:s5  a.  m.,  7:00  r.  m. 
C.  9.  HENDERSON,  H.  M.  BR0N80N, 

General  Manager.  General  Ticket  Agt. 

f^  GEO.  BUTLER,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis,  lad. 

CENTRAL  NORMftLCOLLEGE, 

DANVnilA  INDIANA, 

Fall  SoaioD  begins  Tvetdmy,  Sqitember  3,  1884. 

Toidon  |8.oa    Room-rent  50  cents.    Board  #1.50. 

Boerd,  roo^i-rent  and  taition,  one  tenn  of  ten  weekS|  ttJ/XK 

A  healthj,  accessible,  intelligent  conwittnity.  NO  SALOONS.  A  poptt^ 
lar,  progressive,  independent,  saccessfnl  schooL  An  annual  enioUment  ol 
over  One  Thouiamd  earnest,  enthusiastic,  moral  yovng  people.  All  grades 
of  classes.  No  examinations.  Students  vomj  select  their  studies,  entering  at 
any  time.    Rooms  in  priyatb  rAMiLni. 

J.  A.  STEELE,  Yico-FMs. 

MRS.  F.  P.  ADAMS^  Prin.  8-tf 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


TALPABAISO»  IHDIANA, 

WblMi  Its  patnNM  and  aU  IntorMUd  in  the  Omm  of  Edatttteo, 

To  the  School  the  patt  year  hae  been  one  of  nnowul  prosperttj,  and  the 
the  f tttnre  were  never  more  flatteriog. 

The  inatitatloa  haa  eolored  a  arovth  and  proeperltj  nnpanlleled  hi  the  Ugtarr  el 
ichoolf.  It  wan  organind  September  16th,  1878,  with  8S  vtodenu  in  attemdanee.  The 
number  haa  grown  until  now  thin  in  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

Fbr  thia  remarlcable  growth  there  are  many  reaaone.    The  principal  one,  howoTerp  la  thai 

The  School  Aooommodatet  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  Peo|ftla, 

Inatead  of  onmpelliag  them  to  acoomm'>dato  themaelTM  to  iu  To  fatahliah  boA  mm  !»• 
stltutioa  Thr^e  Thtnga  Were  Neoeasary  t 

1st.  That  the  School  potMss  the  same  advantagee»  and  that  the  work  be  aa  thoravgh  aa 
at  the  older  and  endowed  institutions.  2d.  That  the  work  be  properly  armnffd.  9i 
That  the  expenses  be  made  less  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  hare  eoeomptibhei 
these  three  p  >iDt8  la  acknowltniged  by  nil. 

THIS  FOIXOWINO  COURSSS  OF  STUDY  HATB  BERU  AHRAKGKDt 
Preparatory,  Teachers',  Collegiate,  Special  Science,  Engloearlnc,  Penmanship.  Glo- 
eutlon.  Fine  Art,  Music,  Law,  Lifirvture,  Telegrsphic,  Phonographic  and  Reriev. 
Each  Department  is  independent  within  itself,  and  the  fact  that  tliere  are  ctlM^  d^ 
partments  than  the  Teachers',  makes  this  none  the  less  n  Special  School  for  ~ 


The  same  is  true  of  each  department.  While  each  Is  independent  of  the  othna.  yet 
the  student  may  select  a  part  of  his  studies  tram  one  department,  and  a  part  fraai 
another,  without  extm  chargH.  This  is  a  feature  that  is  especiiUly  oommeodable  Froai 
the  b^fclnnlDg  of  the  school  none  but  ezi»eri«'oce(l  teachers  have  been  em^yed.  New 
Bpeoialiata  are  Provided  for  each  Department. 

We  do  not  cull  atiention  to  this  bu^t8tiagly,  but  b^anse  it  is  suppoeed  that  wpfrjallsis 

are  employed  in  endowed  Institutioos  only.    A  more  complete  Library  than  la  foond  In 

any  other  Normal  School  has  been  furnished,  and  an  abandanoe  of  apperatoa  for  the 

.  elucidation  of  erery  subject  has  been  supplied.    In  short,  no  expense  has  been  apaied  in 

proriding  ererything  that  would,  la  any  way,  advance  the  intoreet  of  students. 

THB  iiBBANOKMLEXT  OF  THB  WORK  IS  SATISFACTORT.  While  w* 
hare  regular  courses  of  study,  and  where  it  is  at  all  posblhie,  the  atudeat  will  do  well  te 
pursue  some  one  of  them,  yet  the  school  realises  that  the.re  are  THOUSANDS  07 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MONEY  NOR  THBTIME  to  lake  arcffultf 
oourse,  but  wish  to  pursue  special  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  such  timea  as  ai« 
oopTenient  for  (hem.  THE  LARGE  MAJORITY  OF  TEACHERS  arc  engng/d  in  their 
profession,  Uie  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improre  their  vacatioites  by  coe- 
tinuiog  a  course  of  stuurt  or  In  reviewing;  a^in,  the  school  meets  tbe  wanra  of  a  hms 
dass  of  People  who  liave  not  had  the  Opportanity  of  Attendinc  School  white 
younff.  Those  realiduK  tbe  need  of  some  education,  and  knowing  that  they  must  003f- 
lOSNCB  AT  THE  VERY  BEGINNING  OP  ARITHMETIC,  GRAMMAR,  etc.,  yet  bar- 
ing an  areraioo  to  entering  the  primary  classes  in  the  public  schools,  can  oorae  hcse  aad 
enter  clnaaes  composed  of  students  of  their  own  age,  and  stage  of  adrsncement.  To  i^ 
commodate  all  of  these  different  grades  we  organiae  at  the  beginning  of  erery  term,  aad 
not  at  the  beginuing  only,  btit  at  different  periods  during  the  term,  BoglnniBiL  Jhfe» 
vtneed,  Regular,  Special,  and  Review  Classes 

STU1>ENTS  CAN  BNTKB  AT  ANY  TUHE^  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  8TUDIHB, 
BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THKr  MAY  !;&. 
SIRE.  These  aie  advautages  which ^can  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HATS 
A  SMALI^  ATTENDANCE.  * 

The  Expenses  are  Muoh  Less  Than  at  Any  Other  Flaoel 

In  order  to  acoompHah  this  we  hare  erected  numerous  boardioa  houses  and  base 
arranged  and  furnished  the  rooms  such  aa  no  unintereated  parties  wouJd  do.  Good  boari 
and  well-fumished  rooms,  f  1.70  to  f  1.90  per  week—nerer  exceeding  the  lat*er.    Toltlse, 


18  per  term.  No  other  institution  in  the  land  furnishes  equal  acueosmedatloaa  at  aef^ 
thing  like  aa  low  rates.  We  inrlte  the  most  thorough  inrestigatlon.  In  audltiea  ta  the 
aboTO,  the  student  has  the  adTantage  of  one  of  the  Hoet  Conaplete  Sttelaeee  Ce^ 
legea  la  the  I«andv  Without  J£xtra  Charge. 

While  many  schtiola  adTertiae  a  buMnces  dourae  in  eonneetlon  with  their  weik,  yil 
none  of  them  hsire  ever  attempted  anrthlng  like  aa  exteasire  a  oonrae  as  la  looad  haa 

The  result  of  all  these  adTaotages  » that  no  other  school  of  equal  age  that  has  oee- 

thlid  as  many  students  FILLING  HESFONSIRLB  POSITIONS,  and  Ibat  the  " i 

for  teachers,  and  husJnesi  men  tndned  hers  is  always  far  grsatei  thaa^we  caa  supfly. 

Second  Wintv  term  will  open  January  IS;  Spring  term,  Muth  S6;  Sanunar  Iih^ 
JoneS:  IWl  term,  Au«ut  «•  '^^ 

For  further  ittfocmatioa  sand  for  Oatalagae»  which  wlU  be  mailed  hcea 
HT  Addresi^  H.  •.  MOWS,  PHlMlpAl,  or  0.  P.  KUBIT,  Anoeltlt  Pita. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CObNTY,  IND. 

Bprinir  Term  begrins  March  80^  1885. 
fW  Term  begrlns  Sept.  8,  1884.        Winter  Term  Jan.  5,  1885» 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modern  Classics; 
3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,    a    Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Vear,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  3,  1S84.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

'Tvitlon  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  I5  per  temu  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
1 1. 00.     Fees  must  l^  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admittecl  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer,  DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  PreHdeni. 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Secretary,  9-iy 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  I1.35 

<;eologigal  story  briefly  told, 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Fatten,  and  others,  $1.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

We  hare  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  month^ 
list  of  new  books  to  ao}-  ene  sending  hisVddress. 

Savreaa,  S-be^cxrax-b  &  Go^ 

i-tt  18  West  Washington  Street. 

~  PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

[And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

QGnts'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
5  INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 


A  Law-Priced  Text-Book^  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
School  Law  relating  to  instruction  in  this  Brcmch. 


**  Concise,  lucid,  interesting.** 

"  The  cream  of  the  science  without  technical  details.*' 
"Greatest  amount  of  useful  information  in  the  least  space.** 
"  The  crowning  success  of  text-books  on  this  subject" 
Effects  of  narc0tics  and  stimulants  on  the  body  and  mind,  are  set  forth 

plainly  and  fully.    The  character  of  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  opinm,  etc, 

receives  special  attention. 


Single  Sample  Copy  of  the  Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for 
examination,  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  60  cents.  Introduction  price,  60  cents ;  Exchange  price, 
36  cents.  

Following  ar£  some  of  the  Counties^  Cities  and  Towns  in  Indiana 

which  have  already  adopted  the  Eclectic  Physiology  : 

Tippecanoe  Co. 

Rush  Co. 

Jennings  Ca 

Posey  Co. 

Dubois  Co. 

Putnam  Co. 

DeKalb  Co. 

Greencastle, 

College  Comer, 

Blountsviile, 

Milroy, 

Chauncey, 

Tipton, 

Pittsboroy 

Fayetteyille, 

Vernon, 

Stockwell, 

Everton, 

Rosedale^ 

Saratoga, 

Bellmore, 

Raleigh, 

Going's  Station, 

Fairfield, 

New  Trenton, 

Cynthiana, 

Eidwardsport, 

Bicknell, 

Butlerville, 

Poston, 

Carpentersville, 

Broukville, 

Van  Antwerp,  Brago  &  Co,, 

137  Walnut  Street,  CINCINNATI. 
^  28  Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Hamilton  Co. 

Hendricks  Co. 

Parke  Co. 

Fayeite  Co. 

Union  Co. 

Franklin  Co. 

Ripley  Co. 

Scott  Co. 

Knox  Co. 

Pike  Co. 

Henry  Co, 

Wayne  Co. 

Ndble  Co. 

Allen  Co. 

Ohio  Co. 

Randolph  Co. 

Kosciusko  Ca 

Monroe  Co. 

Blackford  Co. 

Newcastle, 

Cadiz, 

Farmland, 

Greenslioro, 

Brownsrille, 

Middletown, 

Dunreith, 

DunUpsTiUe, 

Carthage, 

Plainfield, 

Conneisville, 

Lin  wood. 

East  Conncrsrille 

,  Danrille, 

Corydon, 

Westfield, 

BaUle  Ground, 

Brownsburg, 

Daylon, 

Jamestown, 

Montmorenci, 

Fayetteville, 

Lizton, 

Glenwood, 

TransiiviUe, 

BeiuonYiUe, 

Colbum, 

Alquina, 

North  Vernon, 

Clark's  Hill, 

Wets  Pomt, 

Romney, 

Annapolis, 

Sylvania, 

Bridgetoo, 

Judson, 

Parker, 

New  Harmony, 

Losantrille, 

Deerfield, 

Bloomingdale, 

Jessup, 

Homer, 

ManUla, 

Richland, 

New  Salem, 

Glenwood, 

Arlington, 

Albion, 

Irvington, 

Cedar  Grove, 

Mt.  Carmel, 

Union, 

Andersonville, 

ScotUburg, 

Lexington, 

Poaeyville, 

Wadesvillc, 

Blairsville, 

Bruceville, 

Monroe  City, 

WheaUand, 

Oaktown, 

Deputy. 

Hardinbnig, 

Holton, 

Vereailles. 

Osgood. 

New  Marion, 

Bainbridge, 

Cloverdale, 

Putnamville, 

New  MaysYille, 

Roachdale, 

Etc 

Etc. 

Laurel 

JVIdG^uffey'^  ^evi^ed 

^ekdef^  k.i\d  ^pellef. 

**  Many  series  of  Readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  Mc* 
Guffeys^s^  but  McQuffe^s  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and 
^tronage  of  the  public.  The  grading  of  McGuffey*s  Readers  has  never  been 
jurpcusedy  nor  has  the  interesting  character  of  the  matter.  In  singleness  of 
purpose t  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends^  in  catching  and  holding  the  atten^ 
lion  of  children,  infilling  the  bill  of  ^reading  made  easy*  McGuffeys  Readers 
stand  unrivaled  and  alone.** 

Superior  Features  of  McOoffey's  Berised  Readers. 

1.  Adaptation  to  the  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Consistent  use  of  the  mast  familiar  system  of  Diacritical  Marks. 

3.  Introduction  of  carefully  engraved  Scnpt  Lessons. 

4.  Unequalled  gradation  of  the  Series  and  of  each  book  of  the  Series. 

5.  Greater  variety  of  the  best  Reading  Matter  than  is  found  in  any  other 

Serie.s.     More  than  two  hundred  of  the  Lest  writers  represented. 

6.  Nearly  three  hundred  Illustrations  by  the  best  artists. 

7.  Typography,  Printing,  and  Binding  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

X]3Ca?ElSa'SX17-El    XTSEl. 

McGufTey's  Readers  have  at  various  times  l^een  officially  adopted  or  recom- 
mended for  use  by  State  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly 
<nie-half  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  are  now  in  general  use;  in  several  States 
they  are  practically  in  exclusive  use  in  all  the  schools. 

McOuffey's  Revised  Readers  are  bow  officially  adopted  or  authorized 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of 

VIRGINIA,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  KENTUCKY,  ARKANSAS,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  LOUISIANA. 

Also  Adopted,  and  now  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

City  of  New  York,  City  of  Cincinnati,  City  of  San  Francisco, 

City  of  Brooklyn,  City  of  Saint  Louis.         Saint  Paul  and  Mianeap 

Hdboken,  N.  J.  Portland,  Me.  Chatunooga,  Tean.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


City  of  Brooklyn,  City  of  Saint  Louis.         Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

^ken,  N.  J.  Portland,  Me.  Chatunooga,  Tean.  Columbus,  O  .... 

PatersoB,  N.  J.  Topeka,  Kan  Atlanta,  Ga.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Calais,  Me.  Hvde  Park,  Mass.    Dallas,  Texas.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Lewiston,  Me.  loiiet,  lU.  Gainesville,  Texas.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  Springfisld,  111.         Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  Terre  Haute,  lad. 

BurHneton,  lowau         Charleston,  III.  Meridian,  Miss.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Iowa  (Sty.  Leavenworth.  Ks.     Covington,  Ky.  Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 

Sedalia,  Mo.  Hutchison,  Kan.       Lexington,  Ky.  Charlotte,  Mich. 

St  Joseph,  Mo.  Los  Angelos,  Cal.     Maysville,  Ky.  Sturgis,  Mich. 

SilTsr  City,  N.  M.        Duluth,  Minn  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

AND  THREE  THOUSAND  OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Adopted  for  more  than  One  Thousand  Counties  and  Ten  Thousand  Town- 
ships and  Special  Districts.    

Rays  New  Arithmetics  and  M^ebras,         New  Eclectic  Geographies, 

Eclectic  School  Geometry,  New  Eclectic  Penmanship, 

Whites  New  Arithmetics^  Eclectic  United  States  History^ 

Schuyler* s  Complete  Algebra,  Eclectic  Primary  History, 

Milne's  Jnductrve  Arithmetics,  Thalheimer's  Historical  Series, 

MUn^s  Inductive  Algebra,  RidpatlCs  United  States  Histories^ 

Harvey's  Revised  Grammars,  Eclectic  System  of  Drawing, 

Holbrookes  Normal  Grammars,  Forbriger^s  Drawing  Tablets, 

XidcTs  New  Elocution,  Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping, 

Murdoch* s  Analytic  Elocution,  EcUciic  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 

Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Eclectic  EducatiO'ial 
Series  sent  on  application. 

VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  &  New  York. 

1 4  tf  I 


TtOTJ  ^V%7--aJBffT  TO 

In  the  Indiana  Public  Schools  ?  If  you  do,  now  is  the  time  to  apply 
for  a  position.  According  to  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  school  officers 
and  superintendents  of  the  state  there  will  be  at  least  3.000  vacancies 
in  the  state  to  be  filled  before  September  i.  1885.  The  "  Teacher's 
Blub  Book,'*  (just  issued),  is  the  only  published  key  to  these  vacant 
cies.  It  also  gives  the  name  of  every  school  officer  in  the  state,  ev- 
ery teacher  and  salary,  and  other  valuable  information.  If  you  wan- 
a  position  in  a  state  which  has  a  reserve  school  fund  of  len  milium 
dollars,  the  largest  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  send  one  dollar  for  the 
"  Blue  Book,'*  or  a  one-cent  stamp  for  descriptive  circular.  It  is 
endorsed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  and  every  prom- 
inent educator  who  has  examined  it. 

4-3t  Address,  T.  A.  Dk  WEESB,  Publishbk,  South  Bend,  lad. 

TJCTAHTBD — T«»chers  and  Students  as  General  Agents  for  a  good-selling  book.  L*b> 
Vf     end  commission  given.    Address  Box  967,  Hartford,  Conn.  4-3C 


BnpvrJcr  BfLLf  af  Copp#(  AOd^lxi- 
■  1J14  bbpd  Wb  [  lb  the  t^jt^fttaary  Wmn^ 

iV^TT  citM:kAt  fpktm**.  ut.     FiaUr 
1^2  add  lUi  Eul^cmXkuJ  £i.»CLiwikaBCL 


UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

MESOM,  SULLXVAH  COUUTY,  IND. 

DBPARTMENTS:    CLASSICAL— 6  years.    SCIENTIFIC— 4  ycin- 

BIBLICAL-3  years.    ACADEMIC-s  years. 
NORMAL  CLASS— Each  Spring  Term.    MUSICAL— Instrumental  and  VocaL 

DRAWING  and  PAINTING.    Equal  Advantages  to  botk  Sexes. 
BXFENSBS :    Tuition  ta  per  Term— payable  in  CoUejge  Script  or  Cash.    Inddeatal 
fee  $5  per  Term,  payable  in  advance.    Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Paintiag  extra. 
Fall  Term— »•  weeks— begins  September  5, 1883. 

Wiater  Term — 13  weeks— begins  December  5,  1885. 

Spring  and  Normal  Term — 1»  weeks— begms  March  n,  1884. 
For  further  particulars,  address  Rbv.  E.  MUDGE.  Prendeat,or 

lo-tf  Prop.  B.  F.  McHENRY.  Secretsry. 

CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

DANVILLB.   INDLA17A« 

Fall  Session  begins  Tuesday,  September  2,  18S4. 

Tuition  fS.oo.     Room-rent  50  cents.     Board  |l.5a 

Board,  room-rent  and  tuition,  one  term  of  ten  weeks,  la?***** 

A  healthy,  accessible,  mtelligent  community.  NO  SALOONS.  A  pop*- 
^t  progressive,  independent,  successful  school.  An  annual  enroUmciit  ci 
over  One  Thousand  earnest,  enthusiastic,  moral  young  people.  All  p»to 
of  classes.  No  examinations.  Students  may  select  their  studies,  entering  at 
any  time.    Rooms  in  private  families. 

MRS.  F  ?.  ADAMS,  Prin.  [8-tf ]  J.  A.  STEELE.  Vicc-Prts. 

CONSUMPJUlNj 

I  have  a  poeltiT*  ramedy  for  tha  abora  dtseasa ;  by  M  .  . 
asa  thnoMndsof  eases  of  tha  worst  kind  mndof  Ioibc  pDt 
■UBdlnff  hmrobecncnrod.  Indood.  ^ostronfrlsinyteltb 
inlt««fflcac7,tliatlwl.l  sondTWO  BOTTl.SS  PRBB, 
^ofethe^wUhayAL^AB1.BTRBATI8■ontllllldl••ua  ■ 
MaavtulOrer.    GlTnexprAiSmid  P  O.  iddrp«. 

DU.  T.  A.  BLOCUM,  lU  rearlSt.,  K«w  Terk. 


S  O  TJ_T  131  ! 
J.  M.  &I.  R^ILROA-D. 

Shortest,  Beet,  and  Most  PoDular  Line  co 


')iitA}uuii\y, 


It  is  obyioiisly  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Ix>aisyille  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Loui»- 
TiUe  daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
4Uiswer,  **yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable '' 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
|)ly  to  H.  R.  BERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Office  northeast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  6. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen*l  Pass;  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE   GRE^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Httsburgh  Railway. 
Pittsburgh.  CincinnaU  &  St.  Louis  Railway. 

—IS  THE- 

SH0BTE8T,  aUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING— 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment      Prompt 
Comiections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREA7 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Pittsburgh,   Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 

Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Louisyille. 

TIm  adTantagtt  offered  to  Pufeng en  via  Pan-Handle  Route  are  uneanalled.  Tha 
Tales  are  always  as  low  as  by  anv  other  line.  All  modem  improvements  conduce  to  speed, 
<wiiifo>i  and  siaety.  Bafgair*  checked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  every 
rtqiMCt.  Agent  of  the  cmnpany  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  rgnrd  to  trains, 
«OB»ectioiis,  and  rates  of  fare.  H.  R.  DEERING, 

Asrt  Gen'l  Pass,  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
J AXBS  McRba,  BCanacer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  PltUburgh,  Pa. 
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MONON  ROUTE 


THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE  FROM 


To  Frankfort,  Delphi,  Monticello,  Michigan  Cit/i 

And  all  points  in  Northern  Indiana,  Michigan^  Northern  lUvmois^  Wisemsim^ 
lowoy  Minnesota,  Nebraska^  Kansas^  New  Mexico^  Dakota^  Nevada^  CoUrado^ 
California  and  Oregon* 

58   THROUGH  SOLID  TRAINS   DAILY   58 

From  Indianapolis  to  Chicago;  also,  to  Michigan  City.  Elegant  FmUwtmm 
Sleeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.  BAGGAGE  CHECKED  TO  DESTI- 
NATION. 

No  route  can  offer  you  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  thaa  we 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first  class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platforms  tnd 
Buffers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improvements.  Superior  advantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  readied  by 
other  lines.  If  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  porcfaise 
your  tickets  until  you  have  seen  our  time-folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information,  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berths,  pleoe 
call  on  or  write  to  ROBERT  BMMETT, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 
Office,  26  South  IllinoU  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

WM.  S.  BALDWIN.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago,  III.  3-91 

Fort  Wayne,  Cinciimati  and  Louisville 


The  Popular  Route 

IsrOie/TH  ^i^TD  SOTJTH. 

Ft.  WAYNE,  INDIANAPOLIS,  TERRE  HAUTE,  EVANSVILEE,  St.  LOUIS. 


^%M  —  BKTWBBN—  JLO 

FORT  WAYNE  AND  INDIANAPOLIS 

Than  any  other  Route. 


nn  JOdMi  X  Xj^xi.  m    ei  ^  o  zi.  a*  ai  zi.  oo 

^4m  And  quicker  by  THKBB  HOURS,  between  imom 

LOUISVILLE  AND  FORT  WAYNE. 

NO  CHANGE  OF  CARS  between  CINCINNATI  AND  FORT  WAYNE 
Via  White  Water  Railroad. 

All  Trains  arrive  and  depart  from  Central  Union  Passenger  SlatioB,  Oatr- 
cinnati,  comer  Third  Street  and  Central  Ayenne. 

DIRECT  CONNECTION  at  Fort  Wayne  with  L.  S.  A  M.  S.  ttvm,  fcr 
all  PoinU  North  and  East. 

ASK  FOR  TICKETS  via  Fort  Wayne^  GncimuUi  6-  LonisviUe  RaHrmL 
For  sale  by  all  Agents  of  Connecting  Lines,  East,  Wbst,  North  aad  SooiB^ 

W.  W.  WORTHINGTON,  ROBT.  T.  KINNAUtD, 

General  SupartnUndeat.  Gen'l  Ticket  Afcat, 

3.tf  FOKT  WAT■1^  iHt 


momfflijoiimooi 


-AND- 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


U/ILL  OPEN  ITS  13th  YEMR  RUC.  25,  1BB5. 


THIS  IS  THE 


Largest  Normal  School  in  the  United  States 


AND    OFFERS 


ADVANTAGES  FOUND  AT  NO  OfHER  SIMILAR  INSTITUTION. 


For  the  coming  year,  the  facilities  will  be  largely  increased, 
and  the  expenses  made  less  than  ever  before. 

The  school  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best 
evidence  that  the  work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

Catalogues  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 


Fall  Term  will  open  August  25,  1885 ;  First  Winter  Term  will  open  Nov* 
3, 1885 ;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  12, 1886;  Spring  Term  will 
open  March  23,  1886;  Summer  Term  will  open  June  l»  1886. 

Address,  

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal, 

or  O.  P.  KINSBY,  Associate  Prin* 
7-tf 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY, 

Tall  Term  heginB  Thnraday,  September  lOih,  1885. 

FIVE  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

1.  A  CourM  in  Agriculture  and  Hortteulturt.    II.  A  Course  In  Praclital  ■■ihenlM 

and  Maehanieal  Englnaorlng.    ill.  A  Couraa  in  Industrial  Arts.   lY.  A 

Gourss  in  Ganeral  ScIsdm.   V.  A  Courss  In  Ptaannaaj. 

EXAMINATIONS  for  Admission  wiU  be  held  in  each  County,  hf  the 
-County  Superintendent,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  August,  and  at  the  Untreiaitf 
:September  8th,  18S5. 

TUITION  FREE.  Expense  for  Board,  Room,  Light,  Fuel  and  WasluBg, 
about  $50.00  per  term.  Om  Hwulred  and  Fifty  Dollars  will  pay  all  neces- 
sary expenses  for  one  year  at  the  University.  Women  are  admitted  to  all 
departments.  The  Preparatory  class  will  receive  students  and  thoroughly  fit 
ithem  for  entrance  to  the  University  classes. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  to  Registrar  Purdue  University,  or  to 

JAMBS  H.  8MABT,  President, 

MESERVEY'S 

BOOK-KEEPING 

Single  and  Double  Entry.  For  High  Schools  and  Aeadeinies. 

MESERVEY'S  BOOK-KEEPING, 
Sinale  Entry— For  Gremmar  Schools. 

Meservey't  Text-Booktiii  BoolC'lceeptog  have  betn  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  KhMb 
•of  more  than  fire  hundred  and  fifty  cities  and  towns  and  over  seventy  acadeouesia  Nev 
EttKland  alone.  It  is  also  used  very  extensively  in  the  West.  Copies  seat  for  1  ■■■§« 
'tton  on  receipt  of— for  Sinale  Sntry,  30  cents.    Single  and  Double  Entry,  90  cents. 

a  t"o~ne  '  8 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

By  A.  P.  STONE,  Lf..  D. 

Smptrintendent  0/ SekooU,  City  ^  S^rimgfUld,  MtutackutttU. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  New  Esf* 
land  educators.  His  text  book  will  be  found  a  well-prepared  and  inpartisl  history  sf 
the  country,  written  in  a  styl*  to  interest  the  pnpU  in  the  main  historical  events  wttbDQt 
wearying  him  with  a  mass  of  unimportant  facu  and  figures. 

A  speaal  feature  of  the  book  is  the  promineace  given  to  matters  conccrainc  social  fifr 
and  progress,  giving  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  manners  and  habits  ot  the  people,  sad  sf 
the  sute  of  society  at  different  periods. 

It  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  SpfSagfidd,  Ussl; 
MinneapolU,  Min.;  IndianapoUs,  Ind. ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  ,  etc.,  etc.  Copy  seat  lor 
examination  on  receipt  ot  50  cents 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  Bradbury's  Eaton's  Series  of  Arithmetics  and  Higher 
Mathematics. 

Descriptive  Circular  of  all  of  above  books,  with  terms  for  introductioB,  will  be  seat  m 
application. 

7-3t  Address,  THOMPSON,  BROWN  ft  C  'J.,  93  Hawley  Sc.  BoHoa. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 

Ml  Term  beriiu  Sept.  8,  1885.      Winter  Term^  Jan.  5^  1886. 
Spring  Term  be^s  Mareh  80^  1886. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Coune  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Qaasic^^ 
3.  The  Coiuse  inrGeneral  Sdence. 

Alto,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


The  FAll  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,-  Thursday 
Morning,  September  3,  1885.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselTes  two  days  earlier. 

Toltloil  Free*  Contingent  Fee,  $$  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
^i.oo.    Fees  must  ht  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Wemen  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  President. 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER.  Secretary.  9-iy 

]Bool^s  for  T?ectol3.eirs 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS,        -        -        -        S.  S.  Laurie.  I3  00 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. Swett.  i  50 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,      -        Thwing.  i  75 

EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATORS,            -        -        -          Kay.  3  00 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORMS,         ....           Quick.  i  50 

CALDERWOOD  ON  TEACHING, i  00 

LECTURES  ON  SCIENCE  and  EARLY  EDUCATION,  Payne.  i  go 

PRINaPLES  OF  TEACHING,     -        -        .        .     Johonnot.  i  50 

Th.e  BcnxTMi  Merrill  Co., 

7-tf  16  and  18  West  Washington  Street. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

QfQnts'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  &  YalisQs 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


otjth:  ! 

J.  M.  <fel.  RAILHOAD. 

Shortest,  Beet,  and  Most  PodoIcu*  Line  to 

Louisville,  NashviiieJei]]phis,Cktt^ooga,AtlaDta,  Mobile  O 

It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offereid  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pulhnan  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
ville  daily.     Th^e  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  win 
answer,  "y^«  always  take  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I.  R  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  •    H.  R.  DERING,  Ass*t  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Office  northeast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  AgL,  Pittsbnigh,  Pa. 

THE    GRE-A.T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsbiirgli  Railway. 
Pittsl3urgh»  Cincinnati  &  St.  Loms  Eadlway. 

—IS  THE- 

SHOETEST,  aUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING- 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.    Superior  Equipment     Prompt 
Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAl 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  Yoik, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  LoutsTiUe. 
llie  Advantages  offered  to  Passengers  via  Pan-Handle  Route  are  aBcauaUed.  Tkt 
rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  any  other  line.  All  modem  improvements  conduce  to  ^eed, 
comfort  and  safety.  Baggage  checked  through  to  destinatioo.  Superior  service  in  cvcsy 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerXully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  rxtacu, 
connections,  and  rates  of  fare.  H.  R.  DEERING, 

AsaTt  Gen'l  Pass.  Ai^ent,  Indianapolis,  lad. 
JAMBS  McRba,  Blanager,  Coiumous,  Ohio, 
^t  E.  A.  FORD,  G«B.  Pass.  Agent,  Plttdivsh.  Pa. 


1 


MDNON  ROUTE 


V))  iDUISVIUCJlW^IBAIIYlCHiaCO  RT.(fe>- 
THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE  FROM 


To  Frankfort,  Delphi,  Monticello,  Michigan  Cityi 

And  all  points  in  Norilum  Indiana^  Michigan^  Northern  Illinois^  Wisconsin^ 
Idwa^  Minnesota^  Nebraska^  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Dakota,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
California  and  Oregon. 

8   THROUGH  SOLID  TRAINS  DAILY   & 
From  'Indianapolis  to  Chicago ;  also,  to  Michigan  City,     Elegant  Pullman 
Sleeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.    BAGGAGE  CHECKED  TO  DESTI- 
NATION 

No  route  can  offer  you  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  than  we 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first-class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platforms  and 
B«f!ersy  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improvements.  Superior  advantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  reached  by 
other  lines.  If  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  purchase 
your  tickets  until  you  have  seen  our  time-folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information.  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berths,  please 
call  on  or  write  to  ROBERT  'BMMETT, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 
Office,  26  South  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

WM.  S.  BALDWIN,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago,  III.  3-9t 

Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 


The  Popular  Roxtte 

3srOI2;TS[  ^35nD  SOTJTSC. 

Ft.  WAYNE,  INDIANAPOLIS,  TERRE  HAUTE,  EVANSVILEE,  St.  LOUIS. 
-to   Aa:xx«xis     S3Bcc>zi.a*xi  zi.   -to 

JLO  BBTWBBN JLO 

FORT  WAYNE  AND  INDIANAPOLIS 

Than  any  other  Route. 

€%€%  TidL X x«^xi. (Bi^S3Bcozi.a*xizi.  09 

4m 4m  ^^^  quicker  by  thrsb  hours,  between  im^m 

LOUISVILLE  AND  FORT  WAYNE. 

NO  CHANGE  OF  CARS  between  CINCINNATI  AND  FORT  WAYNE 
Via  White  Water  Railroad. 

All  Trains  arrive  and  depart  from  Central  Union  Passenger  Station,  Cin- 
cinnati, corner  Third  Street  and  Central  Avenue. 

DIRECT  CONNECTION  at  Fort  Wayne  with  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Trains,  for 
all  Points  North  and  East. 

ASK  FOR  TICKETS  via  Fort  IVayne,  Cincinxuih  b"  Louisville  Railroad. 
For  sale  by  all  Agents  of  Connecting  Lines,  East,  West,  North  and  South. 

W.  W,  WORTHINGTON,  HOBT.  T.  KINNAIRD, 

0«tt«ral  SiiperiatMid«a(.  Qf&'l  Ticket  Agent, 

Irif  four  Waymh,  InIk 


I.B.&W 

1        FfOUTC:. 


THE  GREUT  THROUGH  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  THE 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

KUNNIMG 

^8Tlim;h?ASSENBE&nUiDfSDii!j, 

BACH  WAY,  WITH  ELEGANT  NSW  SrVLH 
AND 

Ombination  Sleeping  and  Reclinimg  Cmaik  Cakc 
On  Night  Traus,and  Elegant  Modern  DaviSDacba 
on  Day  Trains.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platfc«in«  A«d 
Couplers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  ntodero  imprc  vemusiu. 
Shortest  and  most  desirable  route 
BETWEEN  THE  EAST  AND  WEST, 

Through  Tickets  and  Baggage  Checks  to  all  pi^ 
cipal  points. 

Particular  advanUges  offered  to  Western  Emigrants.     Land  and  Toorist  Tickets  to 
all  points  reached  by  any  line. 

H.  M.  BR0N80N, 
7-tf  General  Ticket  Ac*. 

''Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  K.  R." 

THE  BBST  LINK  TO 


Makinf;  close  coBnections  at  Cincinnati  for 

NEW^  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE,    WASHINGTON,    RICHMOND,   VA,, 

LYNCHBURG.  CHATTANOOGA, 

LEXINGTON,  DANVILLE,  KY.,  KNOXVILLE,  ATLANTA, 

MACON,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Mobile,  Jacksonville,  Flo,,  New  Or  leans; and  all  ^ints  East  6f*lS&uik, 

Making  close  connection  at  Dayton  for 
NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  ALBANY,  BUFFALO,  CLEVELAND. 
All  points  East  close  connections  at  Toledo  for  Detroit,  Lansing^  Saginaw 
Bay  cities,  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Ask  for  Tickets  via.  C,  H.  &  D.  R.  R«  For  Tickets  or  infocmation  w 
ordering  trains,  Sleepers,  etc.,  call  at  Indianapolis  Ticket  Office,  comer  of 
Kentucky  avenue  and  Illinois  street,  or  Union  Depot. 

SAM'L  STEVENSON,  C.  L.  DILTS, 

4-tf  P.  P.  &  Ticket  Agent.  Act'g  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent, 


(East  BuUding.) 


DepauW  UijiVer^itij 

Greencastle,  Ind. 


School  for  the  Professional  Training  of  Teachers. 

the  adyantages  of  a  good  Normal  School,  with  the  added  beneflts  of  the  University  Libra- 
rlesy  Laboratories,  Lectures,  Department  Work,  and  Social  Culture  and  Life. 


-^-^^:^^^ 


&^it;5<^ 


Fagulipy. 


ALEXANDER  MABTIN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Prbszdeiit. 


8.  8.  PABB, 

(Pormarly  of  the  State  Hom*l  School  Faenlty,  Ut«  SUto  laatitvto  Oondttetar  far  Ml ti  1 

Principal  and  Professor  of  Didactics. 
ARNOLD   T0BiPKIN8, 

(OndiiAte  of  State  Horaal  School  and  itadent  »t  State  VnlverBlty,  late  SvpniBtcadat  of  tk*  JnaUm  IdsAi 

English  Grammar  and  Arithmetic. 
W.  H.  MAGE, 

(Qradnate  of  State  Normal  School  and  Idchlgaa  UalTorslty,  late  SuportateadoBt  of  KcOrogor  Om*)  IcMt. 

History  and  Geography. 
JOSEPH   CABHABT, 

(Until  rccfntly,  for  Mveral  years,  of  tho  fkovlty  of  tho  State  Bi 

Orthoepy  and  Reading. 


TUITIDIT   FREE. 

The  only  charge  is  an  incidental  one.  oj  ^5,^0  per  term  Jor  misccllamouM  expewts  i'ncir*ri  * 
conducting  the  School,  and  25  cents  Library  Fee. 

Xliere  are  uo  oilier  clusnres* 


_  qeherzui  statement. 

Location.  Greencagtle  is  a  beautiful  little  city  of  five  thouRend  inhnbiUnts,  situated  forty 
miles  West  of  Indianapolis  and  thirty  eight  miles  East  of  Terre  Haute,  on  the  Vandalia  and  the 
IndlAnapolls  and  8t.  Louis  Railroads,  at  their  intersection  by  the  Louisville  and  Chicago  Road. 
These  ample  railroad  facilities  make  ingress  and  egress  rapid,  easy  and  cheap.  The  town  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  orderly  in  the  State,  and  is  noted  for  its  good  society  and  pleasant 
associations.    Its  location  is  not  surpassed  by  any  school-town  in  the  Stat«. 

nan  of  Organisation.  The  Kormal  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  establish- 
ed in  order  to  provide  superior  facilities  for  training  in  the  science  and  art  of  school  teaching 
and  govermcnt,  in  connection  with  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  collegiate,  special  and 
professional  schools  of  a  great  University.  The  school  is  organized  to  secure  the  highest  type 
of  professional  training  and  to  qualify  its  students  to  serve  as  superintendents  and  principals 
and  to  fill  other  Important  positions  in  the  public-school  service.  Ample  assembly  and  reci- 
tation room  facilities  are  provided  in  the  West  Building,  adjoining  the  University  Library  and 
the  well-furnished  room?  of  the  department  of  physics.  Its  pupils  will  have  the  seating,  organ- 
isation and  dicipline,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  schools  in  which  its  members  are  expected  to 
teach. 

Inatmctors.  The  Principal  and  teachers  were  trained  for  Normal  School  work,  besides 
having  availed  themselves  of  the  higher  training  of  the  College  and  the  University.  They  are 
fresh  from  the  field  of  Common  School  work,  and  thus  familiar  with  the  environment  which 
surrounds  the  common-schools  and  the  problems  which  perplex  the  Common  School  teacher. 
Three  members  have  been  in  the  practical  work  of  organizing  and  superintending  schools.  The 
Principal  hus  had  a  lengthy  experience  as  teacher  of  didactics  and  as  State  Institute  conductor, 
and  has  thus  had  good  opportunity  to  study  the  wants  and  needs  of  all  classes  of  teachers.  The 
work  in  Phyies,  Chemistry,  Latin  and  other  academic  subjects  is  done  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. 

Gonrses  of  Study.  Three  courses:  the  English,  the  Latin  and  the  ^?elect  or  Review 
Course.  The  English  and  the  Latin  courses  extend  over  three  years,  and  are  intended  to  fit- 
teachers  for  work  in  the  best  high-schools  and  in  all  schools  below  them.  The  Select  or  Review 
Course,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  course  of  one,  two,  three  or  more  terms  made  up  of  selections- 
from  the  Engllsli  and  the  Latin  courses.  The  student,  if  reasonably  proficient  in  the  common- 
school  essentials,  will  be  allowed  to  select  a  course  for  himself.  If  a  number  present  themselves 
at  once,  asking  a  certain  kind  of  work  not  in  progress,  a  class  or  classes  will  be  formed  at  any 
time.  This  arrangement  affords  excellent  opportunity  for  review  by  such  teachers  as  do  not 
have  time  to  take  a  regular  course. 

High-School  and  College  Graduates  will  find  the  courses  of  study  in  DePauw  Normal 
School  e.spe<'irtlly  aiiaptt  d  to  their  wants.  The  course  In  D  ilactics  supplies  them  with  the 
needed  professional  work.  The  privilege  of  selecting  Ptndies  in  the  rniversity  courses  supplies 
such  additional  work  as  they  need.  The  presence  of  the  University  proper  oilers  many  advan- 
tages to  those  of  both  classes  who  are  preparing  to  teach.  Diplomas  will  be  conferred  on  those 
who  complete  either  of  the  prescribed  courses,  and  certificates  Issued  to  those  who  take  select 
courses,  if  they  complete  any  part  of  the  work,  for  such  part  or  parts  as  are  completed. 


SPHCIALr    ADVAKXAGBS. 

'  1.  Instruction.  The  Faculty  have  received  the  best  Collegiate  and  Normal  School  train- 
ing, have  had  extended  and  successful  experience  in  various  grades  of  public  school  work,  have 
been  selected  because  of  special  fitness  for  the  particular  departments  they  have  assumed  and 
the  Normal  School  is  part  of  a  University  which  has  nearly  fifty  thoroughly  competent  and 
experienced  instructors. 

2.  Social  Advantages,  students  have  the  advantages  of  association  with  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  young  men  and  women  from  the  best  families  of  Indiana  and  adjoining  states; 
and  they  may  become  permanently  identified  with  an  institution  having  a  thousand  graduates 
occupying  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


S.  Vb%  of  LllJrarlea.  Studeats  of  the  Normal  School  enjoy  the  advantagefl  ot  tlie  m^- 
niflcent  Unlveralty  libraries,  consisting  of  several  thousand :  volumes.  The  general  libwry- 
rooms  are  located  only  a  few  feet  from  the  Normal  School  aasembly-room.  The  Ubrary  »  weC 
arranged  and  catalogued  ao  as  to  be  of  easy  use  for  students  of  all  grades  of  adTmaceinent-  It 
is  open  for  reference  and  reading,  morning  and  afternoon,  six  days  in  the  week. 

4.  Laboratories.  Normal  students  have  the  advantages  of  a* chemical  laboratory  wrfl 
supplied  with  facilities  for  all  kinds  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis:  and  capab>  <rf 
accomodating  one  hundred  students;  a  large  and  well  equipped  laboratory  recently  fitted  Q«t 
at  an  expense  of  $3,000  furnishes  the  best  facilities  for  study  of  physics. 

5.  Cabinets.  A  complete  lithologlcal  cabinet  consisting  of  specimens  historically  a»d 
stratigraphically  arranged,  recently  purchased  of  Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward,  of  Rochener.  New 
York,  at  an  expense  of  $3,000,  furnishes  opportunity  for  practical  illustration  in  physical  gi^or 
raphy;  an  anatomical  cabinet,  consisting  of  a  manikin  of  the  best  French  make  and  casts  oa 
an  enlarged  scale,  of  such  organs  of  the  human  body  as  require  illustration,  supplies  Uie  m'« 
improved  facilities  for  the  study  of  physiology. 

6.  Lectures  and  Entertainmeiits.  During  the  year  the  student  has  opportunity  to  Vjtm 
to  distinguished  lecturers  and  eminent  artists  who  are  invited  to  the  University.  These  ecu?*- 
tainments  are  an  important  aid  to  social  and  literary  culture. 

7.  ClLeapness  of  Liylng.  Cheap  rates  of  room-rent  and  board  are  offered.  The  UniT^r- 
slty  has  erected  new  and  commodious  halls  for  boarding  and  lodging.  These  halls  funiiA 
rooms  that  are  carpeted,  well  furnished  and  provided  with  all  needed  comforts  includiDfr  bath- 
rooms, steam-heat  and  gas.  These  rooms  rent  from  forty  to  sixty  cent*!  per  week.  Heat^airf 
light  are  furnished  at  cost.  Table-board  will  be  furnished  at  the  University  boarding-halls  at 
$2.00  to  2.75  per  week.  Improved  facilities  and  purchase  of  material  at  wholesale  rates  render  ii 
possible  to  furnish  the  most  for  the  money;  self-boarding  at  $1.25  and  $1..10  per  week.  Board  in 
private  families  at  corresponding  rates.  These  rates  are  not  surpassed  by  any  school  that 
furnishes  good  accomodations. 

H^-The  number  of  rooms  in  the  Gentlemen's  Hall  is  limited,  students  should  tberefors 
apply  as  early  as  possible.    Address  the  Principal. 

8.  Bednced  Railroad  Rates.  East  and  West  railroad  lines  carry  students  the  round  trip 
for  one  and  one  fifth  fares. 

9.  Books  Rented,  students  who  wish  to  rent  books  will  be  acomodated  at  a  low  rate. 
Those  who  deire  to  buy  their  books  will  receive  them  at  introductory  rates,  thus  Injuring  a 
considerable  saving  in  expenses. 

10.  Aid  in  Securing  Places.  The  Normal  School  through  the  Influence  of  the  lar^e 
number  of  graduates,  patrons  and  friends  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  able  to  readier 
Important  aid  to  worthy  students  in  securing  positions. 

11.  Tuition  Free.  The  only  charges  are  an  incidental  fee  of  $5.00  per  term  to  cover  xsis- 
cellaneous  expenses  connected  with  the  school,  and  one  of  25  cents  per  terra  for  nse  of  tbfp 
library. 

XHK    SCHOOI.    YBAR. 

Three  terms  per  year.  The  first  begins  September  14  and  ends  December  23:  the  second 
begins  January  6  and  ends  March  24;  the  third  begins  March  31  and  ends  June  19.  Students 
taking  select  courses  may  enter  at  any  time  not  unreasonably  late;  but  as  the  aim  of  the  week 
is  organic  unity  of  .subjects  and  lessons,  lessons  can  not  well  be  made  up,  hence  the  desirability 
of  prompt  attendance  at  the  first  of  any  term. 


"For  further  Information  sec  DePauw  University  Year  Book  pages  88^1  or  address  the 

Principal,  --^    ^--     .^-^  »   -r^-r-^ 

S.  3.  F*ARR,    Greerxcaatle.  Jnd. 
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Barnes'  New  Readers, 

•'THE' EDUCATIONAL  GEMS  OF  THE  AGE." 

The  most  beautiful  and  practical  set  of  School  Readers  ever  issued.     In 

point  of  subject-matter,  gradation,  t^rpe,  illustrations,  paper,  binding, 

and  in  erery  other  essential  feature  which  goes  to  make  up 

the  Tery  best,  these  books  represent  emphatically 

the  perfection  in  school  book  literature. 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  those  at  which  we  can 

supply  these  Readers  to  schools,  both  for  first  introduction 

and  subsequent  use.     The  figures  in  the  first  column  represent  the 

exchange  prices,  where  old  Readers  in  use  are  taken  as  part  pay.    The  second 

column  gives  the  rates  for  introduction,  where  no  old  book  is  taken  in  exchange. 

Exchange.     IntroductioD. 

Baknes'  New  National  First  Reader,     - 
Barnes*  New  National  Second  Reader, 
Barnes'  New  National  Third  Reader,    - 
Barnes*  New  National  Fourth  Reader, 
Barnes'  New  National  Fifth  Reader,    - 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  moderate  terms  of  these  beautiful  boolcs,  even  if 
one  were  so  inclined. — Illinois  School  Journal. 

The  books  are  gems,  in  every  sense,  and  the  only  problem  in  doubt  is,  how 
they  can  be  furnished  at  the  price.-^  National  Journal  of  Education. 

Hygienic  Physiologies, 

With  Special  Beferenoe  to  Alooholio  DrinkB  and  NarootioB: 

Enckange     Introduction. 

Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology  Complete,     -       -       •    .67        $1.00 
Hunt's  Hygiene  for  Young  People,         ...       .36  .50 

The  Child's  Health  Primer, .18  .30 

OTHER  LATE  AND  LEADING  BOOKS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SERIES. 

BARNES'  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 
This  series  presents  a  minimum  of  theory  with  a  maximam  of  practice.     It 
adopts  the  shortest  and  best  methods,  and  the  language  is  clear  and  exact, 

BARNES*  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Complete  two-book  series,  with  latest  data,  beautiful  maps,  new  standard 
time,  and  all  other  "modem  improvements.'*  The  plan  of  Teaching  by  com- 
parison or  association  of  ideas,  in  thib  series,  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

SILL'S  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH, 
Practica],  systematic,  and  complete.     Useless  verbiage  eliminated,  and 
English  Grammar  treated  comprehensively  in  one  convenient  sized  volume  at 
small  cost. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  U.  S.  HISTORY. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  text-books  ever  issued.    In  many  parts  of  the 
comtry  it  is  now  more  largely  used  than  all  competing  Histories  combined. 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  EACH  SCIENCE. 

Embracing  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology,  Astron- 
omy, and  Botany. 

These  books  have  attained  a  phenomenal  snccess,  and  the  demand  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  They  present  the  cream  of  the  respective  studies,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  subjects  is  not  only  exceedingly  practical,  but  always  remark- 
ably interesting  to  the  pupils. 

Correspondenoe  cordially  invited.    Address, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

8-  34  &  86  Madison  St.  OHIOAOO,  ILIi. 


THE  AMESIOAK  EDUOATIONAL  SERIES  OF 

SCHOOL  i  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO ,  Pubushbrs. 

Invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  to  their  large 

and  popular  list,  embracing  many  new  and  carefully 

prepared  text-books: 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book  keeping. 

Townsend*s  Civil  GovemmenL 

Gray's  Botanies. 

Dana  s  Geologies. 

Eliot  &  Storer  s  Chemistry. 

Cooley's  Chemistry. 

Wells  s  New  Natural  Philosophy. 

Smith's  Physiology. 

Loomis's  Music. 

White's  Industrial  Drawing,  etc 

Dictionaries. 

Oatalogaei  and  DescriptiYe  Oiionkn  on  application. 

I VISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  A  CO. 

753  ana  755  Broadway,  New  York.  149  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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DIXON'S 

American  Graphite^ 
Pencils. 


Swinton*s  Spellers. 
Swinton's  Readers 
American  Educational  Readers. 
:Swinton*s  Geographies. 
Robinson*8  Arithmetics. 
Fish*s  Arithmetics, 
Swinton's  Histories. 
i>pencerian  Copy  B  joks. 
KcrVs  Grammars. 
Wells's  Shorter  Course  Gram*r. 
Webster's 


GRADES  FOR  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  ARTISTS. 

GRADES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  OFFICES. 

500 
Kinds  in  No  2  and  No.  3  Leads  for  General  Use. 

Use  Dixon's  S  M  for  Sketching. 

Use  Dixon's    M    for  General  Drawing. 

Use  Dixon's    H    for  Mechanical  Drawing. 


Dixon's  Pencils  are  unequaled  for  uniformity  of  grading,  smooiQi- 
«iess  and  toughness  of  leads  and  fineness  of  finish. 

Mention  Indiana  School  Journal  and  send  16  cents  in  stamps  for 
rsamples,  if  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

7.31  JERSEY  CITY,  H.  J. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

••Work   makes   Worth." 

After  ten  terms  of  saccessftil  work;  w?th  the  same  popular  faculty  bat  many 
improvements  in  the  way  of  a  new  Commercial  Hall,  that  has  not  an  equal  in 
the  state,  new  apparatus  and  new  reference  books,  we  now  feel  safe  in  making 
the  following  offer,  viz : 

Tf  furnish  as  good  insimctionj  better  accommodaiums^  and  for  kss 
money  than  any  school  in  this  or  any  other  state. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  everything  nor  to  teach  everything,  but  we  do  claim 
to  be  able  to  give  perfect  satisiaction  in  the  following  Departments  or  refund 
all  money,  viz : 

Classic,  Scientific,  Prbparatort,  Tkachers,  CoMMSRaAL,  Plain  and 

Ornamkntal  Penmanship,  Civil  Engineering,  German,  Music, 

Fine  Art,  Phonography,  Typewriting  and  Telegraphy. 

Our  school  year  opens  September  1st  and  continues  the  entire  year.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  all  who  wish  to  do  good  honest  work  with  us.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  to  suit. 

"THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.," 

A  small  paper  published  by  the  Normal  Publishing  Co.  and  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  practical  work  of  the  public  school  teachers,  should  be  examined  by 
every  teacher.     Please  send  for  sample  copy. 

A.  F.  KNOTTS,'Prinoipil, 

8-  O.  I.  N.  S^  Ladoga,  Ind. 

THE  CENTBAL  NOEMAL  COLli^ 

DANVIIX&  INDIANA. 


WILL  BEGIN  ITS  TENTH  YEAR  SEPTEMBER  ist,  1885. 


Expenses  are  at  a  minimum.  Tuition  $8.00  for  ten  weeks;  table  boaid 
1 1. 50  per  week ;  furnished  and  carpeted  room  50  cents  per  week. 

Sarj.oo,  if  paid  in  cutvance^  will  secure  tuition ^  board  and  room* 
rent  for  one  term  often  weeks. 

The  advantages  offered  are  unexcelled :  No  saloons  or  other  contaminating 
influences ;  Free  Reading  Room  and  Library ;  all  students  room  in  good  pri« 
vate  houses ;  an  experienced  and  successful  Faculty ;  the  most  complete  and 
cheapest  Business  Course  in  the  country ;  particular  attention  is  given  to 
backward  popils ;  Yav  can  enter  at  any  tinte^  have  perfect  liberty  in  selecting 
studies^  emdcuhtance  as  rapidly  as  you  are  able, 

1^  Nearly  1,100  different  students  were  enrolled  during  the 
past  year. 
Catalogues  and  full  particulars  sent  free.     Address, 

Mrs.  F.  P.  ADAMB,  President. 
8-  Danville,  Ind. 


Velister's  Unabridged  Oictionarj 


IN  TABIOUS  STTXJE3  OF  BINDING. 


PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX. 

'"The  greatest  improTement  in  book-making  that 

nas  been  made  in  a  hundred  year»/' 
The  cut  giTes  but  an  incomplete  idea  of  ita  utility. 


The  latest  edition  has  8000  more  Worda  in  its 
vocabulary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Dict*y 
and  nearlv  8  tiroes  the  number  of  EngraTinga. 

Its  condensed  Biographical  Dictionary  (nearly 
10,000  names)  is  a  valuable  feature. 


Its  place  is  in  the  very  highest  i 
Similar  testimonials  have  baen  givea 

Sir  liundreda  of  the  befft  Amerioaa  and 
urupean  Scholars.     GET  TW IBT. 
PublialMd  by  G.  *  C.  MERBIAM  A  CO.,  Sprln^eld,  ] 


THE  STANDARD 

of  authority  in 

Tho  Govorjiuiont  PrlAUif  OfliB% 

and  with  the 

United  SlitM  SnproBO  Omi 

Recommended  by  the 

Stele  S19IB.  Schools  in  96 1 

and  by 

OY«r  Fifty  CSoUega] 

For  supplying  Schooli^ 

Ersry  Steto  Pnrcktto 

has  been  of  Websttf. 


Says:    It  is  the  best  Dictionary  of  t 
Language. 

Hon.  Geo.  Btncraft,  tiio  DiMii, 

Says:  It  is  superior  to  all  otbexa 


-—TO    THE— 


Rocky  Mountains 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK, 
CALIFORNIA,  and  all  points  WEST. 

VIA 

BEE   LINE, 

(C  C.  C.  1 1.  R'y.) 

jMT'Pereonally  Conducted  by  D.  JAY  COLLVER,  Puseoger  Agcot^W 

Elegant  Cars,  throagh  without  change  between  Clereland  and  DeoTcr,  CoL 

RBDUCBD  RATES  IN  GENERAL 
At  Hotels,  for  Carriage  Drives,  for  Ponies  into  the  M ountains,  etc,  etc    No 

grander  or  more  health-giyinf;  and  profitable  vacation  can  be  planned. 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  this  vast  Mountain  Region,  with  its  most  gorgeoosaivi 

fascinating  Scenery,  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  guide  and 

at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  over  any  independent  method. 

A  Grand  Party  I 

A  Grand  Time  for  a   Vacation! 

A  Grand  Ofportumty! 
See  to  it  that  you  improve  it. 

Full  information  can  be  obtained  of  Ticket  Agents, 


^ekdef^  ^Hd  ^pellef. 

"  Many  series  of  Readers  have  appeared  since  the  firii  publicaHon  of  Mc- 
Cuffeys's^  hut  AfcQuffeys  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and 
J>aironage  of  the  public.  The  grading  of  McGuffey^s  Readers  has  never  been 
surpassed^  nor  has  the  interesting  character  of  the  matter.  In  singleness  of 
purpose^  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends^  in  catching  and  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  children,  infilling  the  bill  of  ^reading  made  easy^  McGuff^s  Readers 
.stand  unrivaled  and  alone y 

Superior  Features  of  McOuffey's  BevlBed  Readers. 

1.  Adaptation  to  the  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Consistent  use  of  the  most  familiar  system  of  Diacritical  Marks. 

3.  Introduction  of  carefully  engraved  Scnpt  Lessons. 

4.  Unequalled  gradation  of  the  Series  and  of  each  book  of  th«  Series. 

5.  Greater  variety  of  the  "best  Reading  Matter  than  is  found  in  any  other 

Series.     More  than  two  hundred  of  the  best  writers  represented. 

6.  Nearly  three  hundred  Illustrations  by  the  best  artists. 

7.  T3rpography,  Printing,  and  Binding  of  unriralled  excellence. 

XI ZCO"  SI  ITS  I'VE!   TTSSI. 

McGufTey's  Readers  have  at  various  times  been  officially  adopted  or  recom- 
mended for  use  by  State  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly 
one-half  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  are  now  in  general  use;  in  seyeral  States 
Chey  are  practically  in  exclusire  use  in  all  the  schools. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  art  now  officially  adopted  or  authorized 
#br  use  in  the  public  schools  of 

VIRGINIA.  WEST  VIRGINIA.  KENTUCKY.  ARKANSAS.  SOUTH 
CAROLINA.  LOUISIANA. 

Also  Adopted,  and  now  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

City  of  Neir  York.  City  of  Cincinnati,  City  of  San  Francisco. 

City  of  Brooklyn.              City  of  Saint  Louis.         Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Hoboken,  N.  J.            Portland.  Me.            Chattanooga.  Tenn.  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Patcrsott.  N,  J.            Toptka.  Kan             AtlanU.Ga.  Sandusky.  Ohio. 
Calais  Me.                    Hyde  Park.  Mass.    Dallas.  Texas.  Daytoa.  Ohio. 
l.ewiston.  Me.              Joliet.  111.                    Gainesville.  Texas.              Toledo.  Ohio. 
Dubuque.  Iowa.           Springfield.  111.          Murfreesboro,  Tenn.           Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
Burlington.  Iowa.        Charleston,  111.          Meridian.  Miss.                   Evansville.  Ind. 
Iowa  city.                     Leavenworth.  Ks?    Covington,  Ky.                   Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Sedalia,  Mo.                 Hutchi<on.  Kan.       Lexington.  Ky.                   Charlotte.  Mich. 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.            Los  Angelos,  Cal.     Maysville.  Ky.                    Sturgis.  Mich. 
Silver  City.  N.  M.        Duluth.  Minn           Charlotte.  N.  C.                  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
AND  THREE  THOUSAND  OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWN& 
Adopted  for  more  than  One  Thousand  Counties  and  Ten  Thousand  Town- 
ships and  Special  Districts.    

Rays  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebrcu^  New  Eclectic  Geographies, 

Eclectic  School  Geometry^  Aew  Eclectic  Penmanship, 

Whites  New  Arithmetics,  Eclectic  United  States  History^ 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra^  Eclectic  Primary  History, 

Milne's  Inductwe  Arithmetics,  Thalheimet^s  Historical  Series, 

Milne's  Inductive  Algebra,  RidpatfCs  United  States  Histories^ 

Harvey's  Revised  Grammars,  Eclectic  System  of  Drawing, 

Holbrookes  Normal  Grammars,  Forbriger^s  Drawing  Tablets, 

KidcTs  New  Elocution,  Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping, 

Murdoch* s  Analytic  Elocution,  Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Eclectic  Educational 
Series  sent  on  application. 

VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  k  New  York. 


Ijdedtid  ?l\y^iolo^. 

A  Low-Priced  Text-Book^  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  mm 
School  Law  relating  to  instruction  in  this  Branch. 


"Concise,  lucid,  interesting.'* 
"  The  cream  of  the  science  without  technical  details.** 
"  Greatest  amount  of  useful  information  in  the  least  space." 
"  The  crowning  success  of  text-books  on  this  subject." 
Effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the  body  and  mind,  are  set  ferik 

plainly  and  fully.    The  character  of  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  opium,  ctCi,. 

receires  special  attention. 


Single  Sample  Copy  of  the  Eldectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for 
examination,  wiUi  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  60  cents.  Introduction  price,  60  cents;  Exchange  price» 
36  cents.  

Following  are  some  of  the  Counties,  Cities  and  Towns  in  JMieuu^ 
which  have  already  adopted  the  Eclectic  Physiology  : 


Tippecanoe  Co. 

Hamilton  Co. 

Hendricks  Co. 

Parke  Co. 

Rash  Co. 

Fayette  Co. 

Union  Col 

Franklin  Co. 

Jennings  Co. 
Foscy  Co. 

Ripley  Co. 

Scott  Co.     * 

Knox  Co. 

Pike  Co. 

Henry  Lo. 

Wayne  Co. 

Dubois  Co. 

Noble  Co. 

Allen  Co. 

Ohio  Co. 

Putnam  Co. 

Randolph  Co. 

Kosciusko  Ca 

Monroe  Co. 

DeKalb  Co. 

Blackford  Co. 

Newcastle, 

Cadiz, 

Greencastle, 

Farmland, 

Greensboro, 

BrownsTille, 

College  Comer, 

Middletown, 

Dunreith, 

Duniapsville, 

filountsville, 

Carthage, 

Plainfield, 

Connersrille, 

Milroy, 

Linwood, 

East  ConnersviUe,  Danrille, 

Chauncey, 

Corydon, 

Westfield, 

Battle  Ground^ 

Tipton, 

Brownsburg, 

Dayton, 

Jamestown, 
Lizton, 

Pitteboro, 

M  ontmorenci, 

Fa^etteville, 

Fayetteville, 

Glenwood, 

TransitTille, 

BenionviUe, 

Vernon, 

Colburn. 

Alquina, 

North  VemoB,. 

Stockwell, 

Clark's  Hill, 

Wets  Pomt, 

Romney, 

Everton, 

Annapolis, 

Sylrania, 

BridgetoD, 

Roaedale, 

Tudson, 
Deerfield, 

Parker, 

LosaniTUle, 

Saratoga, 

New  Harmony, 

Bloomingdak^ 

Bellmore, 

Jessup, 

Homer, 

Manilla, 

Raleigh, 

Richland, 

New  Salem, 

Glenwood, 

Going-8  Station, 

Arhngton, 

Albion, 

Iryington, 

Fairfield, 

Cedar  Grove, 

Ml  Carmel, 

Union, 

New  Trenton, 

Andersonrille, 

Scottsburg, 

Lexington, 

Cynthiana, 

Poseyville, 

WadeSTtlle, 

Blairsville, 

Edwardsport, 

Bruceville, 

Monroe  City, 

WheaUand, 

Bicknell, 

Oaktown, 

Deputy. 

Hazdinba^, 

BuUerville, 

Holton, 

Versailles, 

Osgood, 

Poston, 

New  Marion, 

Bainbridge, 

Qoverdale, 

Carpentersville, 

Putnamville, 

New  Maysville, 

BrookviUe, 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Laurel 

\^AN  Antwerp,  Braoo  &  Co., 

137  Walnut  Street.  CINCINNATI. 

4-tf 

28  Bond  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

S  O  TJ_T  JEI.  I 
J.  M.  &I.  RAILROAD. 

fiiborteBt,  Beet,  and  Most  PoDular  Line  to 

Louisville,  NiishvilleJeiDphis,ChatkD()oga,AtlaDk,ibile&New  Orleans. 

It  is  obTiously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
▼ille  daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  wiU 
answer,  '*yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  BERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Office  northeast  comer  Washipgton  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-7t  K  A.  FORD,  Gen*l  Pass.  Agt.,  PitUbui^h,  Pa. 

the;  anEA^T 
PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Fittsburgh  Railway. 
Fittsburghf  Cincinnati  &  St.  LoiLis  Railway. 

—18  THE^ 

8H0BTEST,  aUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING— 

BAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment      Prompt 
Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAT 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Pittsburgh,   Harrisburg,   Baltimore,  Washington,   Philadelphia,  New  York, 

Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Louisville. 

The  advantages  offered  to  Passengers  via  Pan-Handle  Route  are  unequalled.    Thft 

rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  anv  other  line.    All  modern  improvements  conduce  to  speed, 

comfort  and  siuety.    Baggage  checked  through  to  destination.    Superior  service  in  every 


respect.    Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  trains, 
coanecti^ns,  and  rates  of  fare.  H.  R.  DEekING, 

Asirt  Gen'l.Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jaibs  McRmA,  Alanager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  PitUburgh.  Pa. 
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MONON  ROUTE 


THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ^OUTS  FROM 


To  Frankfort,  Delphii  Monticelloi  Michigan  Crtyt 

And  all  points  in  Northern  Indiana,  Michigan^  Northern  IlUmms^  Wiuomum^ 
Im»a^  Minnesota,  Nebraeka^  Kansas^  New  Mexico^  Dakota^  Nevada^  Cohrmi*^ 
CaUfomia  and  Oregon. 

S  THROUGH  SOLID  TRAINS  DAILY   S 
From  Indianapolis  to  Chicago;  also,  to  Michigan  City,     Elegant  Affmam 
Sleeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.    BAGGAGE  CHECKED  TO  DESTI- 
NATION 

No  route  can  offer  you  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  tliui  «e 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first- class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Flatfonns  and 
Bafien,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modern  improrements.  Superior  advantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  readied  fay 
odier  lines.  U  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  pnrchase 
yoor  tickets  until  you  have  seen  our  time* folders  or  called  upon  as. 

For  full  and  reliable  information.  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Bertfai^  plesse 
call  on  or  write  to  HOBBRT  BM MBTT, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 
Office,  26  South  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Wlf.  S.  BALDWIN,  Gen.  Psss.  Agt,  Chicago,  III.  3-91 

Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 


The  Popular  Route 

3SrOI2;Tia:  ^^:isrn>  SOTJTHI. 
Ft.  WAYNE,  INDIANAPOLIS,  TERRE  HAUTE,  EVANSVILEE,  St.  LOUIS. 

tQ    AOZXXaJBS      S  SC  O  Zl.  T  3S  Zl.    tQ 

JLO  BBTWBBN— —  JLO 

FORT  WAYNE  AND  INDIANAPOLIS 

Than  any  other  Route. 

nn  Aa:xx4Xifii^jBi3Bcozi.a«3szi.  oo 

^^  And  quicker  by  thbbs  houks,  between  Mem 

LOUISVILLE  AND  FORT  WAYNE. 

NO  CHANGE  OF  CARS  between  CINCINNATI  AND  FORT  WAYNE 
Via  WIttte  Waur  Railroad. 

All  Trains  arrire  and  depart  from  Central  Union  Passenger  Statioii,  Qn- 
cinnati,  comer  Third  Street  and  Central  Avenue. 

DIRECT  CONNECTION  at  Fort  Wayne  with  L.  &  ft  M.  S.  T^miM,  for 
all  Points  North  and  East 

ASK  FOR  TICKETS  via  Fort  Wayne^  CincimutH  ^  LomsviOe  RaOroai^ 
For  sale  bf  all  Agents  of  Connecting  Lines,  East,  Wbt,  North  and  Soimi. 

W.  W.  WORTHINGTON,  ROBT.  T.  KINNAIRD, 

General  Sup«riat«ad«at.  Oeal  Ticket  Agent, 

3.tf  Forr  Watvi^  Inn. 


.12 

.20 

.21 

.35 

.30 

.50 

A2 

70 

.54 

.90 

Barnes'  New  Readers,, 

"the  educational  gems  of  the  age." 

The  most  beautiful  and  practical  set  of  School  Readers  ever  issued.     In 

poin^of  subject-matter,  gradation,  type,  illustrations,  paper,  binding, 

and  in  every  other  essential  feature  which  goes  to  make  up 

the  very  best,  these  books  represent  emphatically 

the  perfection  in  school  book  literature. 

The  priced  quoted  below  are  those  at  which  we  can 

supply  these  Readers  to  schools,  both  for  first  introduction 

and  subsequent  use      The  figures  in  the  first  column  represent  the 

exchange  prices,  where  old  Readers  in  use  are  taken  as  part  pay.    The  second 

column  gives  the  rates  for  introduction,  where  no  old  book  is  taken  in  exchange. 

£xchaBg«.     Introduction. 
Baknes*  New  National  First  Reader,     - 
Barnes'  New  National  Second  Reader, 
Barnes*  New  National  Third  Reader,   - 
Barnes'  New  National  Fourth  Reader,     - 
Barnes'  New  National  Fifth  Reader,    • 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  moderate  terms  of  these  beautiful  books,  even  if 
one  were  so  inclined. — Illinois  School  Journal, 

The  bsK>ks  are  gems,  in  every  sense,  and  the  only  problem  in  doubt  is,  how 
they  can  be  furnished  at  the  price.—  National  Journal  of  Education, 

Hygienic  Physiologies, 

With  Speoial  Befeienoe  to  Alooholio  Drinks  and  Narootios; 

£nchang«     Introduction, 

Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology  Complete,     -       -        -    .67        |i.oo 
Hunt's  Hygiene  for  Young  People,          -       -       -       .36  .50 

The  Child's  Health  Primer, .18  .30 

OTHER  LATE  AND  LEADING  BOOKS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SERIES. 

BARNES'  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 
This  series  presents  a  minimum  of  theory  with  a  maximum  of  practice.     It 
adopts  the  shortest  and  best  methods,  and  the  language  is  clear  and  exact. 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
Complete  two-book  series,  with  latest  data,  beautiful  maps,  new  standard 
time,  and  all  other  ** modem  improvements."    The  plan  of  teaching  by  com- 
parison or  association  of  ideas,  in  this  series,  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

SILL'S  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 
Practical,  systematic,   and   complete.     Useless   verbiage  eliminated,  and 
English  Grammar  treated  Comprehensively  in  one  convenient  sized  volume  at 
small  cost. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  U.  S.  HISTORY. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  text-books  ever  issued.     In  many  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  now  more  largely  used  than  all  competing  Histories  combined, 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  EACH  SCIENCE. 

Embracing  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology,  Astron- 
omy, and  Botany. 

fiNThese  books  have  attained  a  phenomenal  success,  and  the  demand  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  They  present  the  cream  of  the  respective  studies,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  subjects  is  not  only  exceedingly  practical,  but  always  remark- 
ably interesting  to  the  pupils. 

Correspondence  cordially  invited.     Address, 

A.  S.  BARNES&CO., 

i-  34  &  36  Madison  St.,  OHIOAQG.  ILL. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


Blaisdell's  Physiology. 

OUR  BODIES  AND  HOW  WE  LIVE 6a 

An  elementary  text  book  for  common  school  use.  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system. 

The  Business-Standard  Copy  Books. 

PRIMARY  COURSE.  Nos.  1-7,  per  dozen 84 

COMMON  SCHOOL  COURSE.  Nos.  1-7.  per  ^ozen |i  20 

Printed  from  Steel  plates.  No  flourishes,  no  complicated  forms  of 
analysis.  Duplicate  copy  in  middle  of  each  page.  A  new  departure 
in  teaching  writing. 

Powell's  Language  Series. 

HOW  TO  TALK 4^ 

HOW  TO  WRITE 6e 

These  are  text-books  for  actual  use  by  pupils — profusely  illus- 
trated— the  result  of  many  years  of  successful  effort  in  training  the 
young  children  to  talk  and  write  correctly. 

Their  use  has  everywhere  been  attended  by  unexampled  enthosi* 
asm  and  success. 

Monroe's  New  Readers. 

MONROES  NEW  PRIMER 15 

MONROES  NEW  FIRST  READER 20 

MONROES  NEW  SECOND  READER p 

MONROE'S  NEW  THIRD  READER 42 

MONROE'S  NEW  FDURTH  READER 66 

MONROE'S  NEW  FIFTH  READER 84 

An  entirely  new  series  with  original  matter  and  new  selections. 
Monroe's  Readers  are  pronounced  by  diiinteresUd  teachers  every- 
where as  the  most  practical  and  bist  series  ever  published. 

Powell's  Language  Series  and  Monroe's  Readers  are  now  used  in 
the  Indianapolis  Schools  and  give  great  satisfaction. 

Correspondence  with  school  officers  and  intelligent  teachers  who 
desire  the  best  text  books,  earnestly  solicited. 

j|9^  Catalogues  mailed  free.     Liberal  terms  for  introduction  and 

exchange.    Address.  ^^^  --^^-..-r 

F.  S.  BELDEN, 

Z53  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pablishera.  8-JI 


NOW  READY.    THB  TEXT-BOOK  FOB  THE  TIME' 

How  \Ve  Live  : 

Or,  The  Human  Body,  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  It, 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  ANA  TOMV,  PHYSIOLOGY  and  HYGIENE. 

By  JAMES  JOHONNOT, 

Author  of  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  **  Geographical  Reader/'  *'  Natural 
History  Reader/etc. ;  and 

BUGDNB  BOUTBN,  Ph.  D. 

A  text-book  thoroughly  adapted  to  elenentary  infraction  in  the  public  schools ;  giving 
special  attention  to  the  laws  of  Hygiene  (Including  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  svstom)  as  ascertained  from  a  careful  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ; 
containing  also  a  fall  Glossary  of  Terms,  complete  Index,  etc. 

Introductory  price,  40  cents. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  intro- 
ductory price.  Special  ci^olar,  including  specimen  pages,  mailed  free  to  any  teacher 
or  school  officer. 

PLEASING  STORIES  AND  STUDIES  FROM  NATURE. 

BOOK  of  CATS  and  DOGS. 

AJ^D  OTHER  FRIENDS,  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS, 
By  JAMBS  JOHONNOT, 

Author  of ' '  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  "  Geographical  Reader,"  "  Natural 
History  Reader,"  "  How  we  Live,^'  etc. 

Appletons'  Instructive  Reading-Books, 

NATUBAL  HISTORY  SERIES.  Book  First. 

This  is  one  of  a  aeries  of  volumes  upon  topics  of  fascinating  interest  to  young  oeopl^ 
imparting  valuable  instruction  while  acquiring  ihe  art  of  reading.  They  are  prepared 
with  special  reference  to  the  demand  for  supplementary  reading,  and  are  graded  to  suit 
the  various  classos  in  schools. 

The  "Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs"  alms  to  give  children,  through  stories,  rhymes,  and 
ample  descriptions,  information  about  the  structure,  habits,  and  uses  01  some  01  the 
moat  familiar  and  domestic  animals,  treating^  only  of  the  pleasant  phases  of  animal  life. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  forwarded,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  introduction  price,  17c. 
Book  Second,  '*  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,"  sent  for  30  cts. 

HEKE   IT   ISI 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  SCHOOL-BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

APPLETONS'  CHART  PRIMER, 

By  BBBQCOA  D.  BICKOFF. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  and  bound  in  Illnminated  Lithographic  Covers. 


APPLETONS'  CHART  PRIMER  fills  a  place  hitherto  unoccupied  in  school  litem* 
ture.  It  is  not  a  duplicate  of  Appieton'a  EUmeotary  Reading  Charu,  but  is  filled  with 
entirely  new  matter. 

APPLETONS'  CHART  PRIMER  is  especially  designed  for  use  during  \Yi^  Jirst 
sekool'dmytt  which  are  always  so  trying  to  tho  children  and  taxing  to  the  teacher.  It  it 
also  a  valuable  and  entertaining  book  for  the  home.  Full-page  colored  Illustrations  by 
Ida  Waugh  and  the  ever-attractive  pictures  of  Kate  Green  way  are  provided  fur  Convert 
nations  and  Q>lof^LitsoHs.    Introductory  price,  33  cents. 

Specimen  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher,  Tor  examination,  on  receipt  of  introdoo> 
tory  price* 

D.  APPI^BTON  ft  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
C.  i;  LANE,  15a  and  154  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Manager  of  Chicago  Agency.        8-at 


The  Only  Pure  Waukesha  Water 

IS    THE 

WAtlKESM  A  GLENN 

THE  WELL  KNOWN  "  QUEEN  OF  WATERS." 

o 

Reigns  alone  among  Natural  Dietetic  Table  Waters.    Its  nomerons  cooipeti- 

tors  have,  cne  after  another,  fallen  away  nntil  IT  has  no  kfvau 

THE  OHLY  SPRIIG  II  WAUKESHA  TRAT  REMAIIS  AT  eRE  TEMPERATTOE  BOTH 

SUMMER  AID  WIITER  (i.  0.  4S<>.) 
Pure  Water  is  of  even  more  importance  than  pure  milk. — N,  Y.  Herald, 
'  LAke  Water  is  very  impure  and  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. — Chicago  Trih, 
Pure  Water  can  only  be  obtained  from  natural  sources. —  Vide  Lameein 
The  Drink  of  the  future.— ^<w<fy. 

I  am  a  living  advertisement  of  your  excellent  springs. —  }V.  Wilsam. 
The  Waukeiha  Glenn  Water  is  the  best  in  the  wodd,  and,  my  physician 
says,  the  greatest.     It  is  deserving  of  all  praise. — Geo.  H.  Peahodyy  Ii8  East 
Eighteenth  St.,  New  York.  Boston,  Mas. 

People  here  are  learning  the  merits  of  Glenn  WatefT  I  like  the  water  better 
the  more  I  know  of  it.  Yours  truly,  John  Suilivam. 

Those  who  saw  me  last  winter  did  not  expect  me  to  live  till  July,  and  will 
now  testify  that  all  I  say,  and  even  more,  would  be  true.  May  the  Glena 
tpring  continue  to  run  pure  water  forever  and  ever. — />.  IV,  C.  Home,  JCkmsmM 
City,  Mo.y  Moline  Plow  Co. 

The  Memorandum  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  England,  July  13 :  ''If 
any  taint,  however  small,  of  infective  material  gets  access  to  wells  or  other 
sources  of  drinking  water,  it  imparts  to  enormous  volumes  of  water  the  power 
of  propagating  disease.'' 

Dr.  John  C.  Peters,  83  Madison  Avenue,  says:  *'  When  the  typhoid  genns 
get  into  drinking  water  they  increase  enormously,  and  reproduce  the  disease 
in  various  ways" — New  York  Herald. 

The  Dangers  of  Health  Resorts:  **No.  amount  of  pure  ocean  air  in  the 
lungs  can  neutralize  the  bad  effects  of  polluted  water  in  the  stomach." — New 
York  Herald. 

The  Lancet,  June  30  and  July  7,  says :  <<  Water  is  the  great  carrier  of  the 
infective  germs.  Pure  water  should  be  available  at  all  seasons,  but  this  is  es- 
pecially necessary  in  warm  weather." 

Impure  Wells :  Health  Commissioner  Raymond,  Brooklyn,  reports,  ** Since 
we  began  our  inspection  of  the  condition  of  390  pump  wells,  we  hare  closed 
about  150.  The  water  is  unfit  for  human  consumption.  There  are  140  wells 
yet  in  existence,  about  20  of  which  are  good,  being  free  from  impurities.*' — 
Nvw  York  Herald. 

Reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  England :  **  Of  142  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever,  observed  in  various  localities,  in  125  cases  the  epidemic  had 
no  other  determining  cause  than  the  use  of  water  containing  impurities.'* 

The  dangerous  qualities  of  contaminated  drinking  water  are  not  obvtate<) 

Moihe  addition  of  wines  or  spirits. — Medical  Officer  Privy  Council,  EMgiamd^ 

wher^  Waukesha  Glenn  Mineral  Water  is  the  only  diuretic  water  known  ia 

-j^  "}.  which  acts  directly  upon  the  secretions  of  the  lAver,  Kidneys,  Uri- 

Pow^^f^  -nerative  Organs. 

th€  Jndianap^^^nj^  GLENN  MINERAL  WATER  will  be  found  une- 

Correspondeiious  table  water,  also  when  used  with  wines  and  liquors.    In 

deairft  thft  bdst  i>»^*^*'  **  *  beverage.  Bilious,  Malarial  or  Yellow  Fever  will 

!!IL  "  "^^  °"^y  ^^  ^'^**  benefit  in  such  cases,  but  a  preventire 

W9^  Catalogues  ^hly  endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.    It  has  been 

exchange.     Addres&l|><i^  unsolicited  testimonials  are  open  to  the  public,  and 

ly  desire  free. 

ddress,  T.  H.  BRYANT,  Waukesha.  Wis. 

'5  A  CHARMING  SUMMER  RESORT,  on  the 
COWPERTHWAIT  &  C«  P*uU  *nd  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R'ys.     8-iy 


Earlham  College, 

RIOH3J:ONp,  IND. 
Fall  Term  begins  September  9thy  1885. 

Four  courses  of  study,  viz :  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics  ; 
The  Course  in  Modern  Classics  ;  The  Latin  Scientific  Course  ; 
The  Scientific  Course. 

Superior  advanUges  in  English,  French,  and  German,  and  in 
the  Natural  Sciences. 

The  Cabinet  is  large  and  constantly  increasing,  and  for  the  edu- 
cational value  of  its  geological,  mineralogical,  and  zoological  collec- 
tions has  few  superiors  in  the  West. 

Excellent  facilities  for  practical  work  by  students  in  Chemistry, 
Astronomy,  and  Surveying. 

Students  have  access  to  Libraries  aggregating  15.000  volumes. 

Preparatory  School  under  charge  of  experienced  and  compe- 
tent instructors. 

For  Catalogues  and  other  information,  address 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President. 
ALLQN  JAY,  Treasurer.  8.2t 

NOA^    READY. 


A  NEW. 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY, 

By  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  M.  D. 

AuiMer  of  a  new  "SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY,"  ^*Practition*r^  Reference  Beok,'  Editor 
'^Dunflisen'e  Medical  Dictionary  and  **Sec.  of  the  Am,  Acad,  of  Medieine**  etc. 

Especially  prepared  to  show  the  effects  of  ALCOHOL  and 
TOBACCO  on  the  human  system.  This  work  will  contain 
sufficient  Physiology  for  all  elementary  classes.  Teachers  and 
School  Boards  should  see  this  book  before  selecting  for  adoption. 
Introduction  price  50  cts.  per  copy, 

PORTER  &  COATES,  Pubushers, 

PHILADBLPHIA,   CHICAGO,   NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 


F.  S.  CABLE,  General  Agent, 

S-it  X09  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

••T\rork   makes   'W^ortli/* 


After  ten  terms  of  succetsful  work,  wUh  the  same  popvUr  lacaltj  bot  i 
imprevements  in  the  way  of  a  new  Commercial  Hall,  that  has  not  an  equal  in 
the  state,  new  appamtnt  and  new  reference  books,  we  now  feel  tffe  in  oaakinf 
the  following  offer,  viz: 

To  furnish  as  good  instmcHcn^  better  accommodations^  and  for  less 
money  than  any  school  in  this  or  any  other  stats. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  everything  nor  to  teach  everything,  hmirgedo  dmm 
to  be  able  to  give  perfect  salisfaction  in  the  following  Departments  or  refimd 
all  money,  viz : 

Classic,  Scientific,  Preparatory,  Teachers,  CoMMERaAL,  Plain  and 

Ornamental  Penmanship,  Civil  Engineering,  German,  Music, 

Fine  ArtJ  Phonography,  Typewriting  and  Telegraphy. 

Our  school  year  opens  September  ist  and  continues  the  entire  year.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  all  who  wish  to  do  good  honest  work  with  os.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  to  suit. 

"THE  NORMAL  SOHOOIL./* 

A  small  paper  published  by  the  Normal  Publishing  Co.  and  deroted  exdnstvelf 
to  the  practical  work  of  the  public  school  teachers,  should  be  examined  bj 
eyery  teacher.     Please  send  for  sample  copy. 

A.  F.  KNOTTS,  Principal, 

S-  C.  I.  N.  S^  Ladoga,  Imt. 

THE  CENTEAL  NORMALOOLLEM 

DANVILL&  INDIANA. 


WILL  BEGIN  ITS  TENTH  YEAR  SEPTEMBER  Ist,  1885, 


Expenses  are  at  a  minimum.  Tuition  |8.co  for  ten  weeks;  table  board 
^1.50  per  week ;  famished  and  carpeted  room  50  cents  per  week. 

$27  00,  if  paid  in  advance,  will  secure  tuition,  board  and  room- 
rent  for  one  term  often  weeks. 

The  advantages  offered  are  unexcelled :  No  saloons  or  other  oontamtnatiog 
influences ;  Free  Reading  Room  and  Library ;  all  studenU  room  in  good  pri* 
vnte  houses;  an  experienced  and  successful  Faculty;  the  most  complete  and 
cheapest  Business  Course  in  the  country ;  particular  attention  is  given  to 
backward  pupils ;  Yov  can  enter  at  any  time^  have  perfect  liberty  in  selectinf 
studies^  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  you  are  able^ 

j|9^  Nearly  1,100  dipfbrint  fmnosNTs  were  enrolled  during  the 
PAST  yeae. 

Catalogues  and  full  particulars  sent  free.     Address, 

Mrs.  F.  P.  ADAMS,  Praeident; 
^  Danville,  Inu 


f  ebster's  DnaMilgeil  Oictionarr 


IN  TABIOrS  SnxIS  OF  BINBINO. 


F plied  at  ?tma!lextn»  Po=t  w(»h  nKNJH4JN*s 
SLT£MT  REFERENCX  IXBEX. 

"  The  ffreatestimprorement  In  book-making  that 

has  l>oen  made  in  a  hundred  year*." 
The  cut  gives  but  an  incomplete  idea  of  its  utility. 


The  latest  edition  has  8000  more  Words  in  Its 
vr4?abulary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Dict'y 
«n<l  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  Engravings. 

Its  condonst'd  Biographical  Dictionary  (nearly 
10,000  names)  is  a  valuable  feature. 

•         Fttbllahed  by  G»  A  C.  MEBBIAM  A  CO.,  Sprinrfleld,  Mass. 


THE  STANDARD 

of  authority  in 

Th0  Govwjuiifliit  PrtntliiQ  OffHoti 

and  with  the 

UniM  States  Snprauo  Court 

Recommended  by  the 

State  Snpta.  Scboob  in  36  Stitee, 

and  by 

Over  Fifty  OoUege  PiwUeota. 

For  supplying  Schools, 

Brerj  Stite  Pordhess 

has  been  of  Webster. 

The  London  Tines,  ef  Bnglaiid, 

Says :    It  is  the  best  Dictionary  of  the 
Language. 

Hon.  Geo.  Banereft,  the  Htatortiui, 

Says :  It  is  superior  to  all  others. 

Toronto  Globe,  Ginada,  says : 

Its  place  is  in  the  very  highest  rank. 
Similar  testimonials  have  been  given 
bv  hiiiKirt* dd  of  the  best  American  and 
European  Scholars.      GET  THE  BUT. 


PURCHASE  YOUR  TICKETS 


VIA  THE 

BEELlNE--G.G.G.Scl. 

RAILWAY,  TO  ALL  POINTS 

,     EA.ST. 

The  only  Line  with  elegant  through  car  senrice  directly 

XXTTO  i9-xaT7^  js'Oxv.e:  oia*-xr 

AND 

THE  ONLY  LINE  TO  BOSTON 

^^  ^^  With  Through  Sleeping  (Jars.  ^  ^^ 

All  First  Class  TickeU  to  PoinU  East  are  good  via 

And  Tickets  of  like  class  to  New  York  can  be  exchanged,  without  additional  cost,  for  a  trip 

Dcwn  the  Hudson  JEtiver 

Upon  due  notice  to  the  Conductor  before  reaching  Albany. 

BEE  LINE-I.  and  ST.  L. 

RAILWAY,    TO    ALL    POINTS 

Solid  trains  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
THROUGH     SLEEPERS    AND    COACHES 

VO    SV.    XjOXTXfll. 

Dfrect  connections  in  UNION  DEPOTS  for  all  PoinU  in  the 

•WEST   and   IPJ^OTFTO   00-A.ST. 

For  TickeU  apply  to  City  Ticket  Office,  No.  »  Bates  House  Block,  Indianapolis. 
S-tf       O.  B,  SKINNER,  Traffic  Maaager.        A.  J.  SMITH,  Gen'l  Pass.  Ag't. 


Thire  are  about  4.000,000  boys  in  ike  United  States  from  10 19  lb 
years  of  age. 

Set  before  these  young  people  a  high  aim  and  purpose  in  life  and 
you  develop  a  healthful  ambition  to  meet  and  overcome  the  obstacles 
with  which  all  young  men  have  to  contend. 

Among  the  influences  to  this  end  none  are  more  helpful  than  good 
book^,  which  inculcate  by  force  of  notable  exampls,  the  worth  of  pa- 
tient  industry,  strict  adherence  to  integrity ,  and  the  adoption  ofchrisi' 
ian  principle  as  the    lement  of  success, 

A  book  that  fully  meets  these  requirements  is 

Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous. 

By  MRS.  SARAH  K.  BOLTON. 

Second  Edition  now  ready. 

Fully  lllustratod  with  24  Portraits.    i2mo.    $1.50. 

Short  biographical  sketches  of  Gforge  Peabody,  Michael  Faraday,  Saxnaei 
Johnson,  Admiral  Farragut.  Horace  Greeley,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Gari- 
baldi, President  Lincoln,  and  other  noted  persons  who,  from  humb'c  circum- 
stances, have  risen  to  fame  and  distinction,  and  left  behind  an  imperishable 
record. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S 

HISTORYofENGLAND. 

l2mo.     Illustrated.     $1.25. 

"  Among  the  child's  histories  of  England  which  really  deserve  to  be  called 
child's  histories,  *  Little  Arthur's  History  of  England'  holds  a  good  place." 
— S.  S.  Times, 

"  Written  in  a  style  that  will  fascinate  and  interest  while  it  instmcts  the 
younjj." — Journal  of  Education. 

"  The  style  is  simple,  and  written  in  that  pure,  homely  Anglo-Saxon  Eng- 
lish that  appeals  so  closely  to  the  minds  of  the  young." — Boston  Advertiser, 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

i2mo.     Illustrated.    $1.25. 

**  The  young  people  who  have  read  *  Little  Arthur's  History  of  England,' 
which  has  had  great  popularity  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad,  will  give  this 
volume  a  welcome." — N.  K  Observer, 

"  It  is  a  fitting  companion  to  *  Little  Arthur's  History  of  Sngland,'  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  young  folks*  histories  for  many  yeais." 
— youmal  of  Education, 

**  Admirably  calculated  to  give  young  readers  a  clear  general  idea  of  the 
story  of  French  growth  and  change." — Chicago  Times, 

Thomas  Y.  Orowell  &  Co., 

<>-'  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


IllMIMOOl 


AND 

BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


LL/ILL  OPEN  ITS  13th  YEMR  MUC.  25, 1885. 


THIS  IS  THE 


Largest  Normal  School  i«  uie  United  States 

AND    OFFERS 

ADVANTAGES  FOUND  AT  NO  OTHER  SIMILAR  INSTITUTION. 


For  the  coming  year,  the  facilities  will  be  largely  increased, 
and  the  expenses  made  less  than  ever  before. 

The  school  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best 
evidence  that  the  work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

Catalogues  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 


O -A.  X- 31  isr  3D  JL  R. 
Fall  Tenn  will  open  August  25,  1885 ;  First  Winter  Term  will  open  Nov. 
3, 1885 ;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  12, 1886;  Spring  Term  will 
open  March  23,  1886;  Summer  Term  will  open  June  i,  1886. 

^ddress,  " 

BL  B.  BROWN,  Principal, 

or  O.  P.^KINSinr,  Aaaooiate  Pria. 

5  7-tf 
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^dledtid  f  i^y^iolo^y. 

A  Low-Priced  Text-Book^  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
School  Law  relating  to  instruction  in  this  Branch, 


"Concise,  lucid,  interesting.'* 

"The  cream  of  the  science  without  technical  details." 
"Greatest  amount  of  useful  information  in  the  least  space." 
"  The  crowning  success  of  text-books  on  this  subject." 
Effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the  body  and  mind,  arc  set  foctfc 

plainly  and  fully.    The  character  of  alcoholic  beverage?,  tobacco^  opiom,  tfc, 

receives  special  attention. 

Single  Sample  Copy  of  the  Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene  far 
exammation,  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  60  cents.  Introduction  price,  60  cents ;  Elxchange  price, 
36  cents.  

Following  are  some  of  the  Counties,  Cities  and  Towns  in  Indiema 

which  have  already  adopted  the  Eclectic  Physiology  : 

Tippecanoe  Co. 

Rush  Co. 

Jennings  Co. 

Posey  Co. 

Dubois  Co. 

Putnam  Co. 

DeKalb  Co. 

Greencastle, 

College  Comer, 

Blountsville, 

Milroy, 

Chauncey, 

Tipton, 

Pittsboro, 

Fayetteville, 

Vernon, 

Stockwell, 

Everton, 

Rosedale, 

Saratoga, 

Bellmore, 

Raleigh, 

Goings  Station, 

Fairfield, 

New  Trenton, 

Cynthiana, 

Edwardsport, 

Bicknell, 

Butlerville, 

Poston, 

Carpentersville, 

Brookville, 

Van  Antwbbp,  Braoo  &  Co,,  • 

IS7  Walnut  Street,  CINCINNATI. 
4-tf  28  Bend  street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Hamilton  Co. 

Hendricks  Co. 

Parke  Co. 

Fayette  Co. 

Union  Co. 

Franklin  Co. 

Ripley  Co. 

Scott  Co. 

Knox  Co. 

Pike  Co. 

Henry  Co. 

Wayne  Ca 

Noble  Co. 

Allen  Co. 

Ohio  Co. 

Randolph  Co. 

Kosciusko  Ca 

Monroe  Co. 

Blackford  Co. 

Newcastle, 

'  Cadiz, 

Farmland, 

Greensboro, 

Brownsville, 

Middletown, 

Dunreith, 

Dunlapsville, 

Carthage, 

Plainfield, 

Conneisville, 

Linwood, 

East  Connersville,  Danville, 

Corydon, 

Westfield, 

Battle  Ground, 

BrownsbuTg, 

Dayton, 

Jamestown, 
Lizton, 

Montmorend, 

Fayetteville, 

Glenwood, 

Transitville, 

Bentonvilk, 

Colbum. 

Alquina, 

North  Veinon, 

Clark's  HUl, 

Wets  Point, 

Romney, 

^Annapolis, 

Sylvania, 

Bridgeton, 

Tttdson, 
Deerfield, 

Parker, 

New  Harmony, 

Losantville, 

Bloomingdale, 

Jessup, 
Richland, 

Homer, 

Manilla, 

New  Salem, 

Glenwood, 

Arlington, 

Albion, 

Irvington, 

Cedar  Grove, 

Mt.  Carmel, 

Union, 

Andersonville, 

Scottsburg, 

Lexington, 

Poseyville, 

Wadesville, 

Blairsville, 

Bruceyille, 

Monroe  City, 

WheaUand, 

Oaktown, 

Deputy, 

Hardinborgy 

Holton, 

Versailles, 

Osgood, 

New  Marion, 

Bainbridge, 

.Qoverdale, 

Putnamville, 

New  Maysville, 

Roachdale, 

Etc. 

Etc. 

LaureU 

f(ekdef^  ki|d  ^pellef. 

**  Many  series  of  Readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  Mo- 
Guffeyis^  but  McQuffey's  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affectum  and 
patronage  of  the  public.  The  grading  ofMcGtefe/s  Readers  has  never  been 
surpassed^  nor  has  the  interesting  character  of  the  matter.  In  singleness  of 
purpose,  in.  the  adaptation  ofmecms  to  ends^  in  catching  and  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  children,  infilling  the  bill  of  ^  reading  made  easy*  McGuffe/s  Readers 
stand  unrivaled  and  alone,^* 

Superior  Features  of  MoGuffey's  Revised  Headers. 

1.  Adaptation  to  the  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Consistent  use  of  the  most  familiar  system  of  Diacritical  Marks. 

3.  Introduction  of  carefully  engraved  Scnpt  Lessons. 

4.  Unequalled  gradation  of  the  Series  and  of  each  book  of  tht  Series. 

5.  Greater  variety  of  the  best  Reading  Matter  than  is  found  in  any  other 

Series.     More  than  two  hundred  of  the  best  writers  represented. 

6.  Nearly  three  hundred  Illustrations  by  the  best  artists. 

7«  Typography,  Printing,  and  Binding  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

siszvsmsrsx^iTsi  xrssi. 

McGuffey's  Readers  have  at  various  times  been  officially  adopted  or  recom- 
mended for  use  by  Slate  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly 
one-half  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  are  now  in  general  use;  in  several  States 
they  are  practically  in  exclusive  use  in  all  the  schools. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  are  now  officially  adopted  op  authorized 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of 

VIRGINIA,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  KENTUCKY,  ARKANSAS,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  LOUISIANA. 

Also  Adopted,  and  now  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

City  of  New  York,           City  of  Cincinnati.           City  of  San  Francisco, 
City  of  Brooklyn,             City  of  Saint  Louis,         Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Hoboken,  N.  J.            Portland,  Me.            Chattanoos;a,  Tenn.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Patersoa,  N.  J.            Topeka,  Kan             Atlanu,  Ga.  Sandusky.  Ohio. 
Calais,  Me.                   Hyde  Park,  Mass.    Dallas,  Texas.  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Lewiston.  Me.             Joliet,  lU.                   Gainesville,  Texas.             Toledo,  Ohio. 
Dubuque,  Iowa.          Springfield,  111.         Murfreesboro,  Tenn.           Terre  Haute,. Ind. 
Burlington,  Iowa.        Charleston,  III.          Meridian,  Miss.                   Evansville,  Ind. 
Iowa  aty.                     Leavenworth.  Kb.     Covington,  Ky.                    Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 
Sedalia,  Mo.                 Hutchison,  Kan.       Lexington,  Ky.                   Charlotte,  Mich. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.            Los  Angelos.  Cai.     Maysville,  Ky.                    Sturgis,  Mich. 
SUver  City,  N.  M.        Duluth,  Miiin           Charlotte,  N.  C.                  Beaver  Dam,  WU. 
AND  THREE  THOUSAND  OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 
Adopted  for  more  than  One  Thousand  Counties  and  Ten  Thousand  Town- 
ships and  Special  Districts.    

Rays  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras^  New  Eclectic  Geographies, 

Eclectic  School  Geometry,  New  Eclectic  Penmanship, 

Whites  New  Arithmetics,  Eclectic  United  States  History, 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra^  Eclectic  Primary  History, 

Milne's  Inductwe  Arithmetics,  Thalheimer's  Historical  Series, 

Milne's  Inductive  Algebra,  Ridpath's  United  States  Histories, 

Harvey s  Revised  Grammars^  Eclectic  System  of  Drawing, 

Holbrookes  Normal  Grammars,  Forbriget's  Drawing  Tablets, 

KidcCs  New  Elocution,  Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping, 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution,  Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 

Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Eclectic  Educational 
Series  sent  on  application. 

VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  &  New  York. 
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A  Low-Priced  Text-Book,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
School  Law  relating  to  instruction  in  this  Branch. 


"Concise,  lucid,  interesting." 

"The  cream  of  the  science  without  technical  details." 
"Greatest  amount  of  useful  information  in  the  least  space." 
"  The  crowning  success  of  text-books  on  this  subject." 
Effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the  body  and  mind,  are  set  foitk 

plainly  and  fully.    The  character  of  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  opiom,  dt, 

receiyes  special  attention. 


Single  Sample  Copy  of  the  Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene  fer 
exammation,  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  60  cents.  Introduction  price,  60  cents ;  Elxchange  price, 
36  cents. 


Following  are  same  of  the  Counties,  Cities  and  Towns  in  Indira 

which  have  already  adopted  the  Eclectic  Physiology  : 

Tippecanoe  Co. 

Hamilton  Co. 

Hendricks  Co. 

Parke  Co. 

Rush  Co. 

Fayette  Co. 

Union  Co. 

FiankliD  0>. 

Jennings  Co. 

Ripley  Co. 

Scott  Co. 

Knox  Co. 

Posey  Co. 

Pike  Co. 

Henry  Co. 

Wayne  Co. 

Dubois  Co. 

Noble  Co. 

Allen  Co. 

Ohio  Co. 

Putnam  Co. 

Randolph  Co. 

Kosciusko  Ca 

Monroe  Co. 

DeKalb  Co. 

Blackford  Co. 

Newcastle, 

•  Cadiz, 

Greencastle, 

Farmland, 

Greensboro, 

Brownsville, 

College  Comer, 

Middletown, 

Dunreith, 

Dunlapsville, 

Blountsville, 

Carthage, 

Plainfield, 

Connersville, 

Milroy, 

Linwood, 

East  Connersville 

,  Danville, 

Chauncey, 

Corydon, 

Westfield, 

Battle  Gronnd, 

Tipton, 

Brownsburg, 

Dayton, 

Jamestown, 

Pittsboro, 

Montmorenci, 

Fayetteville, 

Lizton, 

Fayetteville, 

Glenwood, 

TransitTille, 

Bentonville^ 

Vernon, 

Colburn, 

Alquina, 

North  Vernon, 

Stockwell, 

Clark's  HUl, 

Wets  Point, 

Romney, 

Everton, 

^Annapolis, 

Sylvania, 

Bridgeton, 

Rosedale, 

Judson, 

Parker, 

LosantviUe, 

Saratoga, 

Deerfield, 

New  Harmony, 

Bloomingdale, 

Belhnore, 

Jessup, 
Richland, 

Homer, 

Manilla, 

Raleigh, 

New  Salem, 

Glenwood, 

Goings  Station, 
Fairfield, 

Arlington, 

Albion, 

Irvington, 

Cedar  Grove, 

Mt.  Carmel, 

Union, 

New  Trenton, 

Andersonville, 

Scottsburg, 

Lexington, 

Cynthiana, 

Poseyville, 

Wadesvil  e. 

BlainvUle, 

Edwardsport, 

Bniceville, 

Monroe  City, 

Wheadand, 

Bicknell, 

Oaktown, 

Deputy, 

Hardinburigy 

ButleryiUe, 

Holton, 

Versailles. 

Osgood, 

Poston, 

New  Marion, 

Bainbridge, 

.Qoverdale, 

Carpentersville, 

Putnamville, 

New  MaysTille, 

Roachdale» 

Brookville, 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Uurel. 

Van  Antwbbp,  Braoo  &  Co,, 

• 

IS7  Walnut  Streef,  CINCINNATI. 

4^tf 

28  Bend  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

f(ekdef^  kud  ^pellef. 

^''Many  series  of  Readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  Mc* 
Guffeys's,  but  McQuffey's  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and 
patronage  of  the  public.  The  grading  of  McGi^ey's  Readers  has  never  been 
surpcused^  nor  has  the  interesting  character  of  the  matter.  In  singleness  of 
purpose,  in.  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends^  in  catching  and  holding  the  atten^ 
Hon  of  children,  infilling  the  bill  of  ^reading  made  easy*  McGuffe^s  Readers 
stand  unrivaled  and  alone y 

Superior  Features  of  McOuffey's  Berised  Headers. 

1.  Adaptation  to  the  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Consistent  use  of  the  most  familiar  system  of  Diacritical  Marks. 

3.  Introduction  of  carefully  engraved  Script  Lessons. 

4.  Unequalled  gradation  of  the  Series  and  of  each  book  of  tht  Series. 

5.  Greater  variety  of  the  best  Reading  Matter  than  is  found  in  any  other 

Series.     More  than  two  hundred  of  the  best  writers  represented. 

6.  Nearly  three  hundred  Illustrations  by  the  best  artists. 

7.  Typography,  Printing,  and  Binding  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

SJSZVSmSTfllX^irSI    XTSSI. 

McGuffey's  Readers  have  at  various  times  been  officially  adopted  or  recom- 
mended for  use  by  State  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly 
one-half  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  are  now  in  general  use;  in  several  States 
they  are  practically  in  exclusive  use  in  all  the  schools. 

McOuffey's  Revised  Readers  are  now  officially  adopted  of»  authorized 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of 

VIRGINIA,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  KENTUCKY,  ARKANSAS,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  LOUISIANA. 

Also  Adopted,  and  now  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

City  of  New  York,  City  of  Cincinnati,  City  of  San  Frmncisco, 

City  of  Brooklyn,  City  of  Saint  Louu,         Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolb. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  Portland,  Me.  Chattanoos;a,  Tenn.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Patersoa,  N.  J.  Topeka.  Kan  Atlanu.  Ga.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Calais,  Me.  Hyde  Park,  Mass.    Dallas,  Texas.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Lewiston,  Me.  J^^ict*  lU'  Gainesville,  Texas.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  Springfield,  lU.         Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

BurUngtoa,  Iowa.        Charleston,  III.  Meridian,  Miss.  Evansviile,  Ind. 

Iowa  Citv.  Leavenworth.  Ks.     Covington,  Ky.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Sedalia,  Mo.  Hutchison,  Kan.       Lexington,  Ky.  Charlotte,  Mich. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Los  Angelos,  Cal.     Maysville,  Ky.  Stuigis,  Mkh. 

SUver  City,  N.  M.        Dulutb,  Minn           Charlotte,  N.  C.  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
AND  THREE  THOUSAND  OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 
Adopted  for  more  than  One  Thousand  Counties  and  Ten  Thousand  Town- 
ships atid  Special  Districts.    

Rays  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras^         New  Eclectic  Geographies, 

Eclectic  School  Geometry,  New  Eclectic  Penmanship, 

Whites  New  Arithmetics^  Eclectu  United  States  History^ 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra^  Eclectic  Primary  History, 

Milne^s  Jnducttve  Arithmetics,  Thalheimer's  Historical  Series, 

Miln^s  Inductive  Algebra,  Ridpath's  United  States  Histories, 

Harvey  s  Revised  Grammars^  Eclectic  System  of  Drawing, 

Holbrookes  Normal  Grammars,  Forbriger's  Drawing  Tablets, 

KidePs  New  Elocution^  Eclectic  Complete  Book-heeping, 

Murdoch* s  Analytic  Elocution,  Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 

Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Eclectic  Educational 
Series  sent  on  application. 

VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  &  New  York. 


nictLmoiicl    jSTormal    Scliool 

A  Sohaol  for  Thorou§h  Frofe«sional  Prepiration  of  Te«cli<MWL,  j 

Normal  Counj^Mp  Three  Veiikn^  coters  ilJ  brMnch^  jrequifc<]  ifv  S^Mc:  L~' 
Academic  Couhsx^  Two  VeAr§j  fiu  for  CoUege^ 
EKpetiics  tow"  ftn<]  Instruction  thorougbi^ 

FfiU  Term  op  pus  Sepc.  i,  lifi^.     Winter  Term  open*  Nov«  9,  iSflf. 
SeT>d  fat  Caiallogue,     A*fdre*B  Cyrus  W.  Hod^in,  prLncipaJ,  JWK  B-  *t»^a«, 
FiincipEil,  ir  TSr.  Era»tii«  Test,  Principe!  Acafiemic  Depkttmeni, 


THE  PRINCESS  HANDKERCHIEF  HAND 

SENT      Ji   BY  #        MAIL 
ON        #RtCEIPT#  OF  PRICE 


PEEL.  ^25 


5,JP-^ 


SEND 

STAMPS 

OR 


\      ADDRESS 
)  AS 

'  BELOW: 

/  WOODS  &KIDD. 

PATENTEES    AfsfO  MF^5, 

r      ^^  IND>ANAP0LIS>>ND« j 


THE  ABOVE  BEAUTIFUL  DEVICE 
FOR  LADIES  AND  SCHOOL-GiRLS- 
SUSPENDED  FROM  BUTTON-HOLE 
OR  BELl-tS  EASILY  OPERATED. 
PRESS  THE  CUFFS  BETWEEN  THE 


HUMB   AND     FIMGER;    AND    THE 
HANDS  OPEN,  TO  RECEIVE  OR  RE- 


LEA?=>E   THE    HANDKERCHIEF. 
ADDRESS  A5  ABOVE. 


0 
Q. 


m 
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UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

JCEBOM,  BULUVAH  COUFTY,  DO). 
DiEPABTaiENTS:    CLASSICAL^6  reari.     SClENTtrtO-A  vcAr«. 

BIBLICAL^ 3  y«»m     ACAD^MTC-^ 
tfORMAL  CLASS— EMch  Sprmf  Term      M  USlCAl^Tnitrumeiii&l  mttd  V«at 

DRAWING  and  PAINTING.     EquMl  Adw^anis^rt  1^  t^h  SeiM. 
XPCPEINSBS  t     Tuition  f  1  per  Term— payable  iii  College  Seripl  or  Cn*^*     li 
fe«  I J  per  T«r£ti,  pn^able  In  advance.     InstrumenLiI  Mutic,  Dnwiagsa4 
Fall  Tei-i" — i-*  weeks— bepn*  September  j   1S&3. 

Wi*iter  Tcnn— 13  weekj— htgim  Dec«mb«r  $,  iBSj, 

Sprinf  and  NoimaJ  Term — it  weekt- bes'ina  Muxtl  is.  tff^* 

f«r  riirtli«rpft7ttcuUrj,  iddrtu  Umv.  E.  MUDGE   FrT^dent^or 

io-tf  Pftor.  B,  F.  McHKKftV.  ~ 


JAKUABY. 


dcj^  /; 


The   KiBdcrearEeii^^lt!!  Object,  Methods 
.^nd    Rrljiiians  ID  the   Piiblic  Schools. 

£mmA  Mont.  McR^e..^.^^ ,„**,...,..,-*     t 

Flcments  of  Character.    E.  E.  Smith,,....     8 
Ihe  Urube  Method,     Hon.  E.  E- Wt.jtt.  to 
Are  the  Schools  respoTisible  for  the  Hcrod- 
luiD  EJrmentf    IX  K.  Htiot^r  .,.»,»^'..-*  14 

Health  Kall^icicfl »., JS 

UsM  of  **  A*  "' ~. ; - ifi 

Books  and  fteaihngnH.*.., *-»**.* 17 

lulu  cat  lonal    Vatuc  of   School    Work- 

ShO[»s-..- *,.*..«..,.,-,.«  ,*, *.. J9 

fjtiMihBV  Dkpahthkjit— 

Prinimry  LanfcuAjEc. ,.^..,„,„„„„.^..>^.  as 

Huniber  and  Anlhni«lic  ,.. * 33 

Thb  SCHOOTr  Room— 

Upitfl,  I'm^T  HLincireds..,  .,..».  »»-. —  la^ 

Wnting—  1 1 * ■"  38 

RclatecE   Neai..»...^,,.**,.,.,^.-^-*»«---— —  29 

TechniCJil  lerms..,..,„»,„**,,, .***«..."""►  3rj 

My  Rule. * *-*,**H**  30 

Subsoription  Pr/ev,  #7.5£y  Per  Annum* 


Cotion  Expo*iitioo..*...,*.»,.-*.^* **'■»  3" 

Presidency  of  State  Umvemty 3^ 

Rcli^on  in  the  Public  Schoois*.*^,,*^-*--  3* 


Our  Losses  iti  Lducation,**  .,**-« 

The  Girl i  Didrt't  Go... .„"»> 

Blow-llafd  Advariitiiiig..  .,„,.^ .,*«*...-► 

QtlESTlOSS  AMD  AKSWBHS-— 

Stale  Board  Que stioua . . , . . ,.... *.-  ►* 
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A-n  Interesting  Conversation. 


bKA.    Good  cveninf ,  Brown. 

rpum.    Good  tiftaiag,  Mr.  Smitlu 

KdRft.     I've  been  thinidttf  tome  about  f  oing 

dkool  somewhere  tbii  wintec;  and  have  come 

r»  talk  with  yOQ  about  it. 

rMwe,    Well,  I  think  your  resolution  a  geod 

,  A  yoonff  maa  who  neglects  education  in 

•  tines  will  miss  it. 

titak,    I  have  ssnred  up  a  little  money,  and 

m  sara  he  can  help  me  if  necessary,  and  I 

|^enaclu4ed  toinvest  soaethiaf  in  edaeaLtton. 

wlicre  shall  I  go,  b  the  question..    So  many 

lob  are  advertieed.an  claimiag  to  be  the  best, 

1 1  Bfli  puslcdta  decide. 

Svw.    I  rceaomend  the  Fort  Wayne  College. 

m  been  there  myself,  and  if  I  had  the  means 

•■Mgeagaia. 

MJk.    Oh,  I  don't  think  I  would  Uke  to^go 

rik 

trenm.    Why  not?   It  is  certainly  a  good 

oeL 

MM.    Well,  in  the  first  place  the  course  of 

ly  in  a  cellege  is  too  antiquated.    I  can't  af- 

ft  to  raend  lonr  or  five  years  in  turning  over 

(labMih  of  a  college  course. 

h*»w«.    New,  my  friend,  yon  are  quite  mis- 

VL.   The  eonrse  of  study  at  the  Fort  Wayne 

"'--'--      *     Btly  practiaU  and  modern^    By 


■neis 
3bbh 


I  suppose  yon  mean  Latin  and  Greek 
I  Hebrew  and  HetaphTsics  and  Mythology  and 
lilth.  Well,  now  in  the  "CoUeit  Preparatory 
wti,**  as  they  call  It,  they  dp  drill  them  in 
liii  sad  Greek  and  the  other  studies  of  a  clas- 
itxoOege.  and  they  drill  them  thoroughly,  so 
pAifastudent  wants  to  enter  DePauwor  Bloom- 
ate  or  Ann  Arbor  or  Yale  or  any  of  those  old 
ilges  he  finds  himself  well  prepared  for  en* 
|*ce.  But  if  you  want  only  a  good,  solid  biisi- 
ia  education,  you  will  enter  the  "Academic 
mm"  Here  yon  will  find  all  the  modern 
Ifies  unght  by  the  best  modem  methods. 
Smith.  Yes,  but  how  long  will  it  take  me  to 
MaateT  I  understand  that  in  these  colleges 
toeayto  teach  is  so  poorly  understood  that  the 
■deat  crawb  aloag  at  a  snail's  pace,  and,  by  the 
is  he  gets  to  the  end  of  a  study,  he  has  forgot- 
■  nc  beginning  of  it.  How  is  it  that  some 
peeb  carry  the  scholar  over  a  whole  college 
pe  «f  seven  years  in  the  space  of  three  years  ? 
hit  IS  money,  and  I  can't  afford  to  spend  six  or 
k?ai  years  in  coUege  when  1  can  get  a  better  ed- 
^y  ia  three  years  at  some  other  kind  of  a 

''^'*5?'   ^•^'  Smith,  you  are  a  school  teacher 
P*Bdf  and  a  maa  of  sense.    You  have  some- 

Si«tt.  I  presume,  rushed  your  scholars  over  a 
Kt  10  fiut  that  they  failed  to  comprehend  it, 
year  term's  work  went  for  nothing;  then  you 
SWSf  to  the  other  extreme,  and  deuined  your 
as  ioflg  that  they  became  disgusted  with  the 
«:  there  is  a  jn/dem  mean  between  too  /ast 
U§  tint,,  and  I  believe  they  travel  in  the 
pin  neaa  at  Fort  Wayne.    The  Academic 

a*"*  «"  5f>^y  would  perhaps  occupy  you  four 
rat  if  you  can  go  faster  you  will  aot  be  kept 
T  »  casi-iroa  class  system. 
teA.  Caa  I  take  as  aumy  studies  as  I  chose  T 
te**  Yes. 

*w*.  tn  1  enter  at  any  timeT 
mSuT*   •     '  ^^^^'^  ^  course  the  beginning 


Smith.  If  r  have  te  stay  out  and  teach  a  term 
or  two  can  I  make  up  the  studies  ia  class  ? 

BrowH.  You  can ;  classes  in  the  same  sab|act 
begin  several  times  each  year. 

Smith.    Are  they  very  strict  in  govemmeatt 

Brown.  Moderately  so.  Students  are  required 
to  attend  classes  and  chapel  and  to  be  fully  occa- 

K'ed  in  school  and  study  hours  with  school  werk, 
otoriously  idle  or  vicious  students,  after  expos* 
tulation  fails,  are  quietly  dismissed.  All  rules  ara 
made  for  the  good  of  the  student,  and  not  for  the 
convenience  of  the  teacher. 

Smith,    Probably  the  expenses  are  grttat. 

Browh.  Not  at  all.  $2.75  to  $3  50  per  week 
will  pay  all  expenses  of  Board,  Room,  and  Tu- 
ition. 

Smith.    The  buildings  are  old,  I  hear. 

Brown.  They  Tiftre  old^  but  now  a  magnificent 
brick  and  stone  building  is  going  up,  which  will 
afford  large,  well-venUIated  recitation  rooms, 
chapel,  library,  laboratory,  offices,  and  dinin|f 
room.  The  rooms  for  sttidcnts  are  all  newly  fur« 
nished  with  everything  needful. 

Smith.    Can  I  study  music  Y 

Brown.  The  music  department  is  unexcelled. 
Prof.  Otto  Schmidt  is  in  charge.  New  music 
rooms  entirely  free  from  interruption  and  neatly 
furnished  have  been  provided. 

Smith.  How  about  the  Teachers'  course  of 
study  ? 

Brown.  It  is  one  of  the  best;  send  for  a  cat** 
logue  and  read  for  yourself. 

Smith.     How  many  teachers  do  they  have? 

Brown.     About  ten  or  twelve. 

Smith.    And  hew  many  studenta. 

Brawn.     About  two  hundred. 

Smith.  Pretty  well.  At  that  rate  a  school  of 
9000  pupils  would  require  lao  teachers. 

Brown.  Yes,  or  else  the  classes  must  be  very 
large. 

Smith.  Is  Fort  Wayne  a  desirable  place  for  a 
school  T 

Brown  I  think  so.  It  is  a  city  of  about  to,ooe 
inhabitants;  all  the  first-class  lecturers  and  con- 
cert companies  visit  it,  and  a  student  can  hear  in 
a  single  winter  several  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
world.  The  citizens  take  interest  in  the  school. 
The  literary  societies  of  the  college  are  favored 
with  fine  audiences,  and  the  most  eloquent  speak- 
ers and  accomplished  musicians  of  the  city  often 
speak  and  sing  before  the  students.  A  year  or 
two  in  the  city  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a  young 
maa. 

Smith.  How  about  tne  morals  T  There  are 
probably  a  great  many  saloons  and  variety  thesp 
ters  and  other  bad  places. 

Brown  Yes,  there  are.  But  a  young  man 
must  encounters  ich  places  everywhere.  1  don't 
know  where  he  can  more  safely  form  his  charac« 
ter  than  under  the  moral  and  religious  influence 
of  such  a  school.  Each  teacher  seems  te  have  a 
special  regard  for  the  moral  growth  of  the  stu- 
dents. A  Y.  M  C.  A.'\^  sustained  by  the  pupils 
and  the  associations  are  of  the  very  best  kind. 

Smith.     When  do  the  terms  commence  ? 

Brown  October  6th  the  fall  term  begins. 
Later  than  usual  this  year  because  the  new  build- 
ing and  the  repairs  on  the  old  one  can  not  he 
completed  before  September  20th,  and  the  Trus- 
tees want  everything  in  first-rate  order  beforO 
beginning,     Send  for  a  catalogue. 

Smith.    To  what  address? 

Brown.    Send  for  catalogue  to 


W.  F.  YOOUM,  Fort  \\ra3me.  Ind. 
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Schooi  Desks  I  Apparatus. 

Oar  celebrated  Triumph  Dovetailed  Desks,  both 
stationary  and  folding-lid,  continue  to  take  the  lead. 
Fully  guaranteed  against  getting  loose  or  broken. 

This  Desk  has  a  ^  Re- 
cord '*  we  will  send  to  any 
desiring  it. 

GLOBES 

(60  VartetiM,) 
including  the  new  Telia* 
^rian  Globe,  which  sholNrs 
change  of  season  &  causes, 
TmiuMFHBTATioNiJtYTOP.     phcnomcna  of   the  mid- 
night sun,  twilight  belt,  etc.,  etc. 

BLACKBOARDS,  (40  kinds,)  LIQUID  SLATING,  MAPS,  POIKTERS, 

ANDREWS'  DUSTLBSS  ERASERS. 

The  best  in  the  world  and 
[the  cheapest.  Wear  longer 
than  any  other,  as  the  wear 
comes  on  the  edge  of  the 
heaTy  felt. 

All  the  above  and  everything  for  schools  manufactui-ed  by 

A.  H.^ANDKEWS  ft  CQ.» 


FOLX?lHG  TDt 


•■«y 


Z9S  Wmbaih  Are.,  Qikaco,  EE 


PURCHASERS 


Kanos  and  Organs 

Will  do  well  to  get  our  prices  and  t^rms  before  buying  el«whirt 
Our  assortment  is  the  largest  in  the  State  and  our  terras  &rt  nt!^ 

the  reach  of  all. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  write  for  particulars. 


THEO.PFAFFLIN&CO., 
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82  and  84  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 

(OPFOSITE  DENISON   HOTEL.) 
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B  8  Through  Ummi  T&AIHS  Mj. 

KACH  WAY,  WITH  ELSGANT  NEW  STYLE 

AND 

Combination  Slkbping  and  Reclining  Chaik  CARS 
On  Night  l'rains,and  Elegant  Modern  DayCoachet 
on  Day  Trains.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platforms  and 
Couplers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modern  improvementf. 
Shortest  and  most  desirable  route 
BETWEEN  TH»    EAST  AND  WEST. 

Through  Tickets  and  Baggage  Checks  to  all  prin- 
cipal points. 

Particular  advanuges  offered  to  Western  Emigrants.     Land  and  Tourist  Tickets  to 
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LEXINGTON.  DANVILLE,  KY.,  KNOXVILLE,  ATLANTA, 
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Bay  cities,  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Ask  for  Tickets  via.  C..  H.  &  D.  R.  R,  For  Tickets  or  information  in 
ordering  trains.  Sleepers,  etc..  call  at  Indianapolis  Ticket  Office,  corner  of 
Kentucky  avenue  and  Illinois  street,  or  Union  Depot. 

SAM^L.  STEVENSON.  J.  J.  HAZZARD, 

4*tf    .  P.  P.  &  Ticket  Agent.  Passenger  &  Ticket  Agent, 
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H.  B. — Below  70  is  poor:  from  70  to  85  is  fair:  from  85  to  100  is  good. 
Parrcnls,  please  sii;n  this  report,  and  return  the  same  to  the  teacher. 
Patrons  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  school. 


[Copyrighted,  1885,  by  E.  C.  White.     All  rights  reserved.] 


..Teacher. 


One  or  White's  Report  Cards  lasts  a  student  the  whole  year.   Price,  S^  ^W  per  hundred , 
Teachers  ordering  100  or  more  cards  will  have  their  name  ineerted  free. 


nitte*0  Hand-Bootc  for  Xeacliers  is  indif^pensable  to  persons  desiring  to  review 
cam! nations.  It  is  a  handy  reference  book  and  cla.s8  aseiatant  lor  the  school  room .  Hundreds  of 
lers  and  students  attest  to  the  usefulness  of  this  book.  Price,  25  cent8,pofitpaid.  Referees :  Pro- 
s' E.  E.  Smith,  Purdue  University;  Co.  Supt.  VauGorder,  and  Clapp's  Bank,  Albion,  Ind. 

Address,    Wlilte's  Book  &  Card  Co.,    Box  33,  Albion,  lud 
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ANTBD — Ttachers  and  Students  as  General  Agents  for  a  good-selling  book.     Lib- 
eral conunission  given.     Address  Box  267,  Hartford,  Conn.  4-3' 


nidimoiid   ISTorinal    School, 

A  School  for  Thorough  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers. 

NoKMAL  CoURSK,  Three  Years,  covers  all  branches  required  for  State  License. 
Academic  Course,  Two  Years,  fits  for  College. 
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Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  r,  1885.     Winter  Term  opens  Nov,  9,  1885. 

Send  for  Catalogue.     Address  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Principal,  Jas.  B.  Ragan,  Associate 
Principal,  or  Dr.  Krastus  Test,  Principal  Academic  Department.  7-3t 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Mass.,  OLDEST  in  .America:  Larifewt 
and  B<'StKqui|>i>e<liii  ilu>  WOULD— 10()  Invtni.t- 
ors,  1971  Stiulfiits  last  year.  Thorttuyli  IiiNtrm-tioii  in 
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and  Italian  Lan^'uau'fs',  Enf,'Iish  Uranclu-s,  (;viiiiiasii(>, 
etc.     Tuition,  $:>  to  fiJO;  board  and  room.  $  }'>  to  $7:. 

fiT  term.    Fall  T«^rni  IhtI""''  Sfpti-tnlH-r  10,  IS'^-').    For 
IIu.strat«'d  CaltMidar,  jiivinir  full  iniormation.  addross. 
E.   TOUUJBfc;,  i>ir.,  Fnuikliii  Sq.,  liUiJlON,  Mu^». 
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N.  B.— Below  70  is  poor;  from  70  to  85  is  fair;  from  85  to  roo  is  ^ood. 
Parents,  please  sign  this  report,  and  return  the  same  to  the  teacher. 
Patrons  are  cordially  invited  to  vi.sit  the  schooj. 
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One  of  White's  Report  Cards  lasts  a  student  the  whole  year.  Price,  $1.00  per  hundred. 
Teachera  ordering  100  or  more  cards  will  have  their  name  inserted  free. 
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Barnes'  New  Readers, 

"the  educational  gems  of  the  age." 

The    mrist    beauiiful    and   practical    set    of   School    Readers    ev^er  issued.      In 
point  of  sul>ject-mauer^  ^raciatinn,  type,  illustralions,  paper,  binding 
and  ill  every  other  essential  ftature  which  goes  io  nuke  up 
the  very  hest^  ihese   hooks  represent  emphatically 

the  perfection  iti  school   book  literaUire, 

The  prices  cjunteti  below  are  those  at  which  we  can 

supply  these  Readers  10  s^chnol^i^  huth  for  firsit  ifitrorluciion 

anti  sulj:3et]uent  use       The  figures  in  the  firnt  column   represent  the 

rxchanjje  prices,  where  old  Readers  in  u^e  are  taken  a<v  part  pay*     The  second 

column  gives  the  rales  for  introduction,  where  no  old  book  is  tiken  in  exchange. 

EKchange.      Iniroducuon. 

Barnks'  New  NATiriwAL  First  Rkaijer,     - 

B A k N Es'  New  Na  1  kin al  S fcon u  R ka  1  >i:ii, 

Uahn^s'  Nt.vv  National  Thiku  Rhadkh^    _         ,        . 

Barnes'  Nkw  NatiunAU  Fr^ukiit  liKAUiiR^ 

BARNEi>'  New  National  Ft  ft  11  Rhauek^     < 

ll  is   diflicnlt  to  spealf  in  mud  crate  icrm^  of  these  beantiful  books^ 
one  were  sn  incli^te<l.  —  iiii^iois  ^r/tfjo/  JaurnuL 

The  b  loks  are  j^em?,  in  every  sense,  niid  the  only  probietn  in  doubt  i^,  how 
ihey  can  he  firniJ^hed  at  the  price.-  h-niiinmi  Jourftal  of  hducatwn. 

H^ifGiENic  Physiologies, 

With  Special  Eeference  to  Alcoholic  Drinks  and  Narcotics: 

Knchange.     Introduction. 

Steele's  Hygirnic  Physiology  Complete,     -        -        -    .67        ^i.oo 
Hunt's  Hygiene  for  Young  People,  -        -        -        .36  .50 

The  ChiliVs  Health  Primer,        .        -        -        .        .    .18  .30 

OTHER  LATE  AND  LEADING  BOOKS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SERIES. 

BARNES'  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 

This  series  pre<;ents  a  minimum  i>f  theory  with  a  maximum  of  practice.  It 
adopts  the  shortest  and  best  methods,  and  the  language  is  clear  and  exact. 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Complete  two-book  series,  with  latest  data,  beautiful  maps,  new  standard 
time,  and  all  other  "modern  improvements."  The  plan  of  teaching  by  COM- 
PARISON or  association  of  ideas,  in  this  series,  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

SILL'S  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Praciical,  systematic,  and  complete.  Useless  verbiage  eliminated,  and 
English  Grammar  treated  c»jmprehensively  in  one  convenient  sized  volume  at 
small  cost. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  U.   S.   HISTORY. 

One  i^^  the  most  remarkable  text-books  ever  issued.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  now  more  largely  used  than  all  competing  Histories  combined. 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  EACH  SCIENCE. 

Embracing  Phdosophy,  Physiology',  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology,  Astron- 
omy, and  Botany. 

T  hese  books  have  attained  a  phenomenal  success,  and  the  demand  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  They  present  the  cream  of  the  respective  studies,  and  the 
ireatmeru  of  the  subjects  ls  not  only  exceedingly  practical,  but  always  remark- 
ably interesting  to  the  pupils. 

Correspondence  cordially  invited.     Address, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

34  &  36  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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